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PREFACE. 


The  botanist  can  not  etudy  the  pioductions  of  the  torrid  zone 
vithout  a.  strong  desire  to  see  with  his  own  eyca  tiie  regions  of 
per^jetual  auminer.  This  desire  grows  from  year  to  year,  bnt 
each  succeeding  year  generally  binds  him  closer  to  local  duties 
and  his  home.  In  tlie  case  of  the  author,  this  centrijietal  force 
hod  not  developed  itself  in  due  proportion  to  its  antagonist,  and 
a  Tisit  to  the  tropic  world  was  the  result. 

His  attention  was  directed  more  particularly  to  New  Granada 
by  the  scantiness  of  botanical  intbmiation  on  a  region  so  pro- 
fUscly  rich  in  plants.  Not  even  a  catalogue  of  a  collector  had 
appeared  since  the  rcsidts  of  Humboldt's  visit,  at  tlic  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  were  given  to  the  world. 

Nor  were  the  sources  of  general  information  on  that  republic 
much  more  copious  or  recent.  Our  libraries  were  found  to  con- 
tain BCTeral  works  on  Colombia,  written  during  that  terrible 
straggle  with  the  motlier  country  which  terminated,  or,  rather, 
took  on  a  clirontc  form  in  1823,  but  not  a  volume  was  to  be 
Ibund  which  had  been  written  since  New  Granada  had  taken  her 
place  among  the  nations.  No  answer  could  be  found  to  the  in- 
(jairy  what  effect  thirty  years  of  liberty  had  produced  on  a  land 
that  had  been  till  that  time  sealed  up  from  all  the  world  by  Span- 
iflh  despotism.  This  void  m  our  geographical  information  wae 
the  determining  cause  of  the  journey  narrated  in  this  volume. 

Thus  my  task  was  commenced  with  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  need  of  the  midertaking  than  of  its  difficulty.  A  want 
of  reliable  facta  began  to  produce  its  inconveniences  even  before 
leaving  our  shores,  impeded  the  journey  at  every  stage,  and  aft- 
erward still  more  embarrasecd  the  composition  of  the  narrative. 
The  obficr^■ationa  of  earlier  travelers,  who  resided  in  the  country 
for  some  special  object,  or  hurried  through  it  ignoraat  alike  of' 
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tbc  geniiw  and  the  langnage  of  the  people,  were  so  fieqaeiitij 
^dToneoua,  that  I  did,  perhaps,  not  often  enon^  distrust  my 
own  concIoBions  when  different  from  theirs.  In  addition  to 
thefic  old  works,  accident  has  lately  thrown  in  my  way  a  small 
liook,  entitled  "  Bogota  in  1836-7.  By  J.  Steuart.  Printed 
for  the  author  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street,  1838.- 
I  had  heard  of  this  book  in  South  America,  but  all  my  search 
for  it  in  libraries  and  book-stores  had  been  in  Tain.  I  know  of 
no  other  copy  in  the  United  States. 

No  Spanish-American  nation  has  furnished  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  authors  than  New  Granada ;  still,  their  works  are  neither 
numerous  nor  easy  of  access.  The  ^^  Semanario  de  la  Xucva 
Granada,^  published  in  Bogota  in  1810,  various  scientific  papers 
by  Boussaingault,  and  a  pamphlet  by  President  T.  C.  Mosquera, 
liavc  been  freely  used.  On  the  latter  I  have  relied  for  the  names 
of  many  animals  and  some  plants.  Plaza's  history  lias  been 
carefully  examined,  and  Acosta's  sometimes  referred  to.  Pub- 
lic documents  were  supplied  with  exceeding  kindness  by  those 
officers  who  had  them  in  their  power,  both  at  Bogota  and  else- 
wiicre.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  Granadan  legation 
in  the  United  States,  nor  the  consulate  at  New  York,  were  able 
to  add  any  thing  to  these  stores  collected  abroad. 

Many  individuals  have  kindly  aided  in  promoting  the  accu- 
racy of  the  work,  whoso  favors,  though  gratefully  remembered, 
can  not  bo  enumerated  here.  To  no  North  American  does  it 
owe  more  than  to  that  gentleman,  merchant,  and  scholar,  Alex- 
ander I.  Cothcal.  Senor  Julio  Arboleda  was  never  applied  to 
in  vain.  Sciior  Escipion  Garciarllerreros  contributed  some  val- 
uable and  elaborate  observations  on  civil  law,  and  a  compen- 
dium of  the  history  of  the  last  attempt  at  revolution,  both  of 
which  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  reduced  to  such  mere  ab- 
stracts as  alone  could  find  room  in  a  volume  of  travels. 

But  to  no  one  individual,  nor,  indeed,  to  all  others,  does  the 
work  owe  ko  much  as  to  Sciior  Rafael  Pombo,  secretary  of  the 
CJranadnn  legation.  And  this  zeal  was  owing,  not  to  a  friend- 
ship to  the  author,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger  when  his  aid  was 
first  sought,  but  to  a  noble  love  for  his  country.  May  that 
country  tlinnk  and  reward  him ;  for  his  faithfulness,  accuracy, 
promptness,  and  zeal  transcend  all  mere  thanks  of  mine. 
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It  was  a  calamity  that  the  book  was  put  in  type  at  a  time 
when  Senor  Pombo  was  absent  from  the  country.  The  author's 
distance  from  the  printers  also  tended  to  increase  the  number  of 
Terbal  errors,  which,  notwithstanding  an  almost  marvelous  accu- 
racy on  their  part,  will  be  noticed  by  the  Spanish  scholar.  As 
most  of  these  occur  rightly  spelled  in  the  Appendix,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  not  sensibly  impair  the  utility  of  the  book.  The 
translation  of  the  phrase  Domirvus  vobiscum^  the  expressions 
Qtte  entrenpara  dentro,  and  jPor  siempre,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  not  thus  corrected. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  errors  which  no  proof-reader  can 
correct,  and  the  number  of  which  no  one  will  ever  know.  So 
many  are  the  motives  for  misleading  the  traveler — so  many  the 
errors  that,  once  set  down  for  truth,  are  never  re-examined — 
that  it  can  not  be  possible  that  this  work  shall  be  exempt  from 
them.     The  indulgent  reader  will  pardon  them. 

The  author  claims  of  the  publishers  the  right  to  make  one 
more  acknowledgment  of  obligation,  and  that  is  to  themselves. 
The  liberality  with  which  they  have  acceded  to  every  wish  of 
his,  involving  outlays  far  beyond  what  was  at  first  intended,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  circumstances  in  the  retrospect  of  the 
long  and  unremitted  toil  this  day  concluded.  And  if  succeed- 
ing travelers  shall  find  in  the  book  that  aid  which  the  writer 
sought  in  vain,  and  the  philanthropist  shall  feel  his  best  sympa- 
thies aroused  for  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  free  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  that  toil  will  not  be  unrewarded. 

Middlebary  Ck)llege,  October  16th,  1866. 
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I  HAVE  just  come  up  from  a  refreshing  dip  in  the  cool  moant- 
ain  stream,  and  have  thrown  niyeelt'  leisurely  on  the  rude  and 
not  too  clean  bank  of  earth  and  stone  that  forms  a  scat  along 
lie  front  of  the  hme-bumer's  hut,  under  the  piazza. 

Here  sits  the  tenant  of  the  cottage  on  a  largo  fragment  of 
rock,  destined  some  day  for  the  lire,  eliaping  a  acction  of  the 
stem  of  a  bush  into  a  woodeu  spoon.  lie  uses  for  this  the  nni- 
vcrsal  tool,  the  machete — a  knife  about  twenty  inches  long,  that 
the  peasant  rarely  fails  to  have  in  a  slicath  belted  to  liia  waiat. 

His  little  girl  has  slipped  on  her  caniisa,  perhaps  tlic  only 
gannent  that  she  possesaes,  in  lionor  of  my  coming.  Tlio  little 
monkey  has  hardly  improved  her  appearance  by  the  operation ; 
for  the  garment,  though  not  bo  bUck  as  her  akin,  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  it  in  cleanliness.  She  is  doing  aa  her  father  docs, 
and  baa  taken  a  large  piece  of  wood,  and  is  busy,  with  a  dull 
case-knife  that  has  lost  its  handle  of  horn,  hacking  at  random, 
to  make,  aa  she  tells  me,  a  spoon. 

The  older  daughter  and  her  mother  are  busy  at  a  little  frrc 
bnilt  at  one  end  of  the  piazza.  They  are  broiling  some  rather 
•usptciona-looking  pieces  of  beef^  and  roasting  peeled  plantains, 
for  the  family  lunch,  which  the  laboring  class  convert  into  a 
frugal  noonday  meal  whenever  they  have  the  means  at  hand. 
The  little  boy,  undisfignred  by  clothes  or  dirt,  is  busy  inveati- 
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gating  the  forelgxier,  but  at  the  same  time  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial anticipatory  interest  in  the  operations  of  his  mother. 

We  are  a  little  higher  than  the  point  of  a  triangular  plain 
that  spreads  out  eastward  to  the  river.  The  western  angle,  near 
OS,  is  occupied  by  a  village  of  huts,  some  of  which  merit  the 
name  of  houses,  arranged  around  the  Plaza,  or  public  square, 
that  is  almost  never  wanting  from  a  Granadan  village.  The 
little  stream  in  which  I  have  been  bathing  receives,  just  below,  a 
tributary  from  a  gorge  at  my  left,  skirts  the  village  on  the  north, 
having  also  a  dozen  or  more  houses  on  its  left  bank,  makes  its 
way  among  cane-fields,  plantain-patches,  uncultivated  lands  and 
forest  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  loses  itself  in  the  yellow  current  of 
the  river,  and  hurries  off  to  the  north  to  reach  the  Caribbean 
Sea.     That  river  is  the  Cauca,  and  the  village  is  Yijes. 

Beyond  the  river  are  low  lands  covered  with  forest,  and  in  the 
fiurthest  east  the  blue  summits  of  the  Quindio  Mountains,  which 
separate  this  most  secluded  valley  from  that  of  the  Magdalena. 

The  noob^f  Vijes  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  river  and  forest  on  the  east,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  a  high 
range  of  steep  rocky  hills,  with  grass-covered  sides,  and  crown- 
ed at  the  summit  with  dense  forest.  Over  these  the  road  down 
the  river  from  the  south  climbs  in  laborious  zigzags,  or  quin- 
gos,  as  they  call  them,  while,  proceeding  down  the  river,  it  finds 
room  to  squeeze  itself  in  between  the  hill  and  the  river,  or,  when 
hard  pressed,  climbs  along  the  steep  side  to  pass  a  difficulty  and 
to  descend  again.  I  used  the  word  road^  but  I  fear  it  will  mis- 
lead the  reader :  a  road  might  imply  travelers — ^might  be  under- 
stood to  mean  a  path  on  which  two  mules  could  always  pass 
each  other.  The  word  trail  would  better  convey  the  idea  to  a 
Western  man. 

All  this  scene  lies  before  us  now,  owing  to  the  slight  elevar 
tion  of  the  flat  spot  in  the  gorge  of  the  hills  where  this  hut 
stands.  It  is  bathed  in  the  brilliant  but  not  burning  rays  of  a 
vertical  sun — a  scene  of  quiet  beauty,  so  far  out  of  the  way  of 
travel  that  probably  not  an  eye  that  reads  these  lines  has  seen, 
or  will  ever  see,  the  original  that  I  am  trying  to  delineate. 

And  why  shall  I  not  commence,  here  and  now,  those  random 
sketches  that  I  have  so  long  been  promising  my  friends  ?  Well, 
this  shall  be  the  beginning. 
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Now  let  me  fix  the  geography  of  the  place  I  am  dating  from. 
New  Granada  occupies  the  northwest  comer  of  South  America, 
and  extends  from  a  little  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  neigbborhood  of  the  equator.  It  13  the  central  fragment  of 
the  three  into  which  Colombia  was  divided  in  1830,  and  com- 
prises one  half  of  the  whole. 

The  Pacific  receives  no  large  river  from  South  America.  The 
Atlantic  receives  most  of  the  water  from  New  Granada  through 
the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  Magdalcna,  and  Atrato.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  population  live  on  the  Magdalena  and  its  tributaries.  Of 
tlicae  the  Cauca  is  by  far  the  largest.  This  and  the  Slagdalena 
flow  northward  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  valleys  parallel 
to  each  other,  having  between  them  the  Quindio  Mountains. 

It  will  best  suit  as  to  view  the  Cauca  as  having  its  origin  in 
the  lofty  and  cold  regions  between  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Pasto.  From  the  volcano  of  Pnrace,  southeast  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Popayan,  flows  a  stream  that  justly  merits  tho 
name  of  Rio  Vinagre,  as  ten  thousand  parts  of  its  waters  contain 
eleven  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nine  of  hydrochloric,  or  one  part  in 
five  hundred  of  pure  acid.  Even  after  turning  directly  north, 
and  taking  the  name  of  the  Cauca,  no  fish  can  live  in  its  sour 
waters  for  leagues.  Farther  down  it  enters  a  broader  valley,  ami 
becomes  a  quiet  but  turbid  navigable  river,  lined  always  on  its 
right  hank,  and  often  on  both,  by  muddy  and  tangled  forest. 
Thus  the  considerable  towns  of  Palmira  and  CaU,  which  are 
opposite  each  other,  and  eighteen  miles  apart,  are  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance firom  the  river,  Palmira  on  the  left  banda,  or  side,  and  Call 
on  the  right.  The  word  banda,  then,  is  not  equivalent  to  bank, 
for  it  embraces  a  space  much  farther  from  the  wafer. 

Soon  after  passing  Cali  the  western  hills  crowd  down  to  the 
river,  and  in  a  nook  of  them  lies  Vijes,  with  its  fertile,  half-<:ul- 
rivatcd  plain,  and  limpid,  babbling  brook.  Farther  down  are 
Buga  and  Cartago,  both  cast  of  the  river,  and  lastly  old  Antio- 
qaia;  but  here  the  river  has  begim  to  form  a  series  of  rapids, 
becoming  more  violent  below,  as  it  plunges  into  gorges  where  no 
road  nor  foot-path  can  follow  it,  and  shuts  out  all  hope  of  com- 
merce here  finding  an  outlet  either  by  land  or  water,  by  steam- 
hoat  or  rail-road,  by  canoe  or  pack-mule. 

•Ax  last  comes  a  pause  in  the  rapid  career  of  the  Cauca  when 
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it  has  nearly  reached  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  tarns  northeast, 
and  joins  its  turbid  stream  with  the  turbid  stream  of  the  Mag- 
dalena,  and  both  proceed  north  to  the  sea.  But  the  lower  nav- 
igable portion  of  the  river  has  no  neighborhood  with  the  upper. 
No  man  goes  down  there  to  see  his  Mends,  buy  goods,  or  sell 
his  produce. 

The  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  this  fertile  valley,  then, 
is  forever  closed.  What  are  its  substitutes  ?  First,  the  pestif- 
erous sea-port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific,  lying  just  west 
of  Yijes.  The  land  roads  to  Buenaventura  terminate  at  Junr 
tas,  at  the  forks  of  the  Dagua,  from  whence  there  is  tolerable 
navigation  when  the  river  is  not  too  high  or  too  low.  He  that 
comes  down  to  Juntas  ttom  the  Cauca  probably  wiU  find  no 
boats,  and  can  go  no  fiurther  by  land.  He  that  comes  up  fix^m 
Buenaventura  may  find  no  mules,  and  can  go  no  farther  by  wa- 
ter. There  may  be  a  detention  of  a  week  at  Juntas  in  either 
case.  Hence  Buenaventura  has  no  commerce,  and  even  the 
steamers  that  run  down  the  Pacific  coast  fin)m  Panam&  do  not 
stop  there.  The  shortest  road  fix>m  Bogoti  to  Buenaventura 
is  to  leave  the  principal  road  of  the  Cauca  at  a  point  east  of  Yi- 
jes, cross  the  river  by  a  private  ferry,  and  b^gin  to  scale  the 
Western  Cordillera  by  a  crazy  path  firom  this  very  spot.  Three 
or  four  hours  of  terrible  climbing  wiU  bring  you  to  where  little 
streams  aie  running  toward  the  Pacific 

The  other  outlet  to  the  scanty  trade  of  the  valley  is  over  the 
Qnindio  Mountains.  About  ten  days'  packing,  in  the  best  of 
weather,  brings  it  to  the  Magdalena,  two  miles  below  Honda ; 
but  if  it  would  reach  the  port  of  Cartagena,  it  must  be  by  a  far- 
ther mule  carriage  firom  Calamar  of  65  miles,  a  distance  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  fix)m  here  to  Juntas.  Was  there  ever, 
then,  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  ?  Must  not  human  life  and 
human  nature,  though  essentially  the  same  in  Labrador  and 
Guinea,  exhibit  here  some  very  unique  and  singular  phases? 
We  shall  see. 

Human  nature  is  indeed  every  where  the  same  in  its  essence, 
but  infinitely  diversified  by  the  modifying  power  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. Unlike  instinct,  that  scarcely  yields  to  the  strong- 
est influences,  human  nature  bears  the  impress  of  the  slightest 
inappreciable  perturbing  forces.    Ancestry,  soil,  climate,  occu- 
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patioQ,  todily  oonBtitation,  all  have  their  power.  Bat  almost 
tj*-ery  where  all  these  are  home  down  and  modified,  if  not  neu- 
tralized, by  the  reaiatleaa  power  ol'  the  great  world  of  European 
dvilizatton,  which  circulatea  through  all  the  arteries  of  travel, 
BO  that  the  most  minute  ramifications  receive  their  share.  So 
the  traveler  who  would  study  the  power  of  local  influences  on 
men  must  go  where  travelers  are  not  wont  to  go,  nor  foreign 
inflaences  to  penetrate.  He  must  set  himself  leisurely  down  in 
a  foreign  land,  with  a  foreign  language,  a  foreign  climate,  a  for- 
eign religion,  a  foreign  and  local  literature  and  commerce,  or  none 
ntalL 

Such  study  does  Vijcs  afford  to  the  Anglo-American  and  Prot- 
estant. He  comes  from  a  scene  where  life  is  a  battle,  a  truce- 
less  warfare  with  adversity  and  competition,  and  where  not  aven 
the  dead  can  rest  in  peace  unless  deposited  where  commerce  will 
locate  no  new  railroad,  or  health  and  convenience  demand  no 
new  street  He  comes  where  winter  can  never  overtake  the 
aln^ard,  where  the  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  have  never  been 
heard  of,  where  it  is  cheaper  to  make  a  field  than  defend  a  law- 
rait,  and  easier  to  raise  a  new  baby  than  cure  a  sick  one ;  and 
where  even  the  sacred  office  ia  a  quiet  monopoly,  undisturbed  by 
the  severe  but  salutary  strifes  which  arise  from  planting  two  or 
three  doctors  and  two  or  three  churches  in  the  same  village. 

Here,  then,  let  us  observe  dispassionately  what  is  before  our 
eyes,  trace  effects  back  to  their  causes,  and  estimate  the  various 
noral  forces  that  have  for  their  resultant  the  Granadan  character. 
I  will  try  to  serve  you  as  the  eye  serves  the  body,  by  laying  be- 
fore you  pictures  of  the  fidelity  of  which  you  shall  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt ;  and  if  I  ever  draw  any  conclusions  for  you,  it  will 
Dot  be  because  some  superior  sagacity  is  needed  to  arrive  at 
tbem,  but  rather  because  they  arc  too  obvious  to  be  ignored. 

Vijea  (or  Biges,  for  the  orthography  is  uncertain)  has  a  lati- 
tude of  about  3°  45'  N.,  so  you  may  consider  it  situated  on 
the  equator.  The  sun  ought  therefore  to  set  at  six  invariably ; 
bat  OS  it  always  goes  into  the  clouds  when  it  is  about  an  hour 
high,  the  people  make  no  account  of  it  afterward.  They  say  the 
son  "  goes  in"  about  five,  but  never  speak  of  its  setting.  Twi- 
light ends  between  half  past  six  and  seven,  so  it  appears  quite 
like  >  natural  Banset  at  about  five ;  and  no  one  notices  whether 
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the  sun  is  yertical  or  not  at  noon ;  so  that  all  the  diversities 
that  you  derive  from  the  annual  changes  of  the  sun's  declinati(»i 
are  unknown  here.  It  may  be  that  even  this  has  its  bearing  on 
character.  Let  a  man  with  us  lose  a  day  by  the  high  water, 
or  by  the  negligence  of  an  attendant,  and  if  he  feels  that  winter 
is  approaching,  or  spring  coming  on,  or  any  other  season  what- 
ever, he  grows  desperate ;  but  a  Granadino  sees  day  after  day 
run  away  like  so  much  Croton  water,  without  concern,  for  there 
is  an  indefinite  quantity  of  the  same  yet  to  come.  The  entire 
absence  of  clocks  and  watches  aids  this  illusion.  I  do  not  know 
that  in  the  entire  population  of  this  little  triangle  (1160)  there 
is  one  of  either.  Nor  is  the  want  much  felt  Things  go  on  well 
enough  without.  What  an  absurdity  to  measure  the  time  a  man 
works,  when  you  are  only  concerned  in  the  amount  of  work  he 
does !  Some  surgeons  are  wont  to  cut  off  arms  and  legs  by  the 
watch,  but  I  never  yet  heard  it  proposed  to  pay  them  by  the 
minute. 

We  are  at  an  altitude  of  about  3540  feet  above  the  ocean. 
This  is  below  the  lowest  limit  of  wheat  and  the  potato.  In  the 
rare  instances  in  which  we  see  potatoes  or  bread,  they  result  from 
trade  with  higher  lands,  where  the  sugar-cane  can  not  be  culti- 
vated, and  perhaps  not  even  maize.  We  can  do  very  well  with- 
out their  wheat  and  potatoes,  but  they  need  the  product  of  the 
cane  both  for  food  and  drink ;  so  a  commerce  between  the  cold 
lands  and  the  warm  is  inevitable. 

I  know  of  no  reason  that  our  valley  should  be  colder  for  being 
higher,  unless  it  is  that  a  greater  thickness  of  the  crost  of  the 
earth  separates  us  from  the  central  fires ;  but  the  &ct  can  not 
be  questioned.  Select  a  beautiful  day  in  the  b^inning  of  June 
in  New  York,  and  correspondingly  earlier  for  any  point  south, 
and  it  will  show  you  all  the  variation  to  which  the  thermometer 
is  exposed  in  this  paradise  in  all  the  year.  To  come  to  figures, 
the  lowest  I  have  ever  seen  it  is  65^,  and  the  highest  is  86^, 
with  one  exception  of  89^.  But  the  heat  of  such  a  day  is  more 
supportable  hero  than  there,  for  wo  have  only  about  ten  hours 
of  sunshine,  preceded  and  followed  by  deliciously  cool  nights. 

The  weather  afiects  national  character,  directly  by  means  of 
dress,  and  indirectly  through  agricultural  products.  The  most 
important  of  them  in  this  respect  is  the  plitano,  which,  with  bad 
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tsBte,  we  rcprCBent  by  the  Engiiah  word  plantain.  The  plantain 
8aT«8  man  more  labor  than  steam.  It  gives  him  the  greatest 
amount  of  food  from  a  given  piece  of  ground,  and  with  a  labor  so 
small  that  that  of  raising  it  to  the  mouth  after  roasting  is  a  ma- 
terial part  of  it.  "New  Granada  would  be  something,"  says 
my  neighbor  Caldas,  "  if  we  could  exterminate  the  ptatano  and 
the  cane :  thiti  is  the  parent  of  drunkenness,  that  of  idleneaa." 

But  among  all  the  influences  of  which  we  are  to  trace  the  ef- 
fects, none  ia  more  powerful  and  widespread  than  that  of  relig- 
ion. J  must  deal  with  this  tenderly :  for  I  am  a  i'rotostaat, 
and  may  be  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  Komish  rehgiou  in  it- 
selfi  Still,  I  ought  to  speak  about  it  honestly,  whether  1  incur 
suspicion  or  not ;  but  my  theological  objections  to  it  aa  a  re- 
ligion of  forms  are  distinct  from  my  political  ones  as  a  monopoly 
of  worship.  True  it  is,  that  by  law  this  monopoly,  which  has 
continued  since  the  first  Spaniard  entered  tlie  country,  ceased  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1853,  but,  in  effect,  it  must  continue  till 
other  churches  have  been  brought  into  competition  with  that 
hitherto  estabhshed  by  law,  and,  till  lately,  the  only  one  tolerated. 
You  must  be  prepared,  then,  to  find  the  priests  here  much  worse 
than  in  Ireland  and  Uermany,  where  comjietition  insures  a  bet- 
ter article,  and  still  leas  can  they  compare  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  to  the  mass  of  Catholic  clergy  as  the 
apples  in  a  prize  exhibition  are  to  those  of  our  ordinary  oi^ 
diards. 

In  speaking  of  the  influences  of  climate,  I  should  have  alluded 
to  the  common  impression  that  the  passions  of  the  inliabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone  arc  much  more  violent  than  those  of  northern 
races.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue  and  more  improbable  than 
that  the  blood  sliould  flow  in  fiercer  torrents  tlirough  the  vema 
of  tlie  languid  sons  of  the  tropics  than  in  our  own.  Mi  the  dif- 
ference in  morality  is  more  than  explained  by  the  influence  of 
priestly  example,  vowa  of  celibacy,  and  the  confessional,  and  by 
the  want  of  restraint  either  from  conscience  or  pubHc  opinion. 

The  remaining  uifluences  that  modify  character  here  arc  leas 
ia  amount  perhaps,  but  still  appreciable.  Ancestry,  or  principles 
and  habits  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  hold  perhaps  the 
next  place ;  and  tlie  ancestry  of  this  people  has  been  peculiar. 
I  tm  ooiistroined  to  admit  that  the  Ccnipisivre,  as  they  here  style 
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the  fiTBt  Spanish  invaders,  were  a  sanguinary  and  lemoradeos 
race.  The  best  fieunilies  retain  this  blood  nearlj  pore,  bat  it  is 
only  on  rare  and  terrible  occasions  that  the  ancient  feroctiy 
comes  to  light  in  some  popular  outbreak.  The  remaining  classes 
present  all  possible  variations  between  the  white,  the  n^ro,  and 
the  aboriginal ;  only  this  last  element  is  scarcer  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  New  Granada,  probably  because  the  conquei^ 
ors  treated  the  Indians  with  more  severity  here  than  any  where 
else.  They  found  the^^alley  tenfold  more  populous  perhaps 
than  it  now  is ;  and  what  did  they  do  with  all  the  inhabitants  ? 
I  dare  not  try  to  answer  this  question.  Both  the  Indians  and 
the  negroes  were  of  a  mild,  loving  character,  and  if  the  n^ro  el- 
ement has  survived  the  Indian,  it  may  be  because  they  had  to 
buy  the  negroes,  where  the  Indians  cost  them  nothing  but  the 
caching,  like  the  dodo  of  the  Indian  Isles. 

To  make  the  isolation  of  this  valley  the  more  complete  and 
impassable,  its  beautiful  language,  the  Spanish,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  principal  European  tongues  that  an  island  does 
to  a  continent.  An  uneducated  man  may  get  along  very  well 
with  one  language,  provided  that  be  Qerman,  English,  or  French; 
but  to  be  limited  to  the  Spanish,  a  language  remarkably  deficient 
in  periodical  literature,  in  original  books,  and  in  translations,  is 
to  be  cut  off  fixmi  the  world  by  a  wall  of  drcumvallation. 

Such  is  the  country  we  have  for  our  study ;  but  what  course 
shall  our  investigations  take  ?  The  worst,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
firnn  of  a  diary,  passing  repeatedly  over  the  same  ground,  and 
detailing  such  things  as  strike  die  traveler's  hncj.  Such  a 
mffk  is  e^sy  of  execution,  amuses  as  well  as  any  other,  but  does 
not  so  well  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  travels  are  general- 
ly read*  I  would  much  prefer  the  analytic  method  of  Tschndi, 
discarding  entirely  all  relationa  of  time,  and  giving  the  results 
in  a  purely  geographical  treatise ;  but  I  distrust  my  powen  to 
make  such  a  wcurk  interesting,  even  if  readable.  I  choose,  there- 
tore,  a  middle  oourae.  If  it  is  necessary  for  any  one  to  be  pie- 
dae  about  dates,  and  the  order  of  time,  or  the  number  of  times 
of  visiting  such  and  such  places,  let  him  consult  the  itineiaiy  in 
the  appendix ;  if  not,  let  Um  confide  himself  to  the  writer,  who 
will  bring  him  here  over  a  way  that  he  might  have  come. 

Cm  word  fiuther  as  to  the  persons  that  will  figure  in  the  nar- 
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latiTe.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  fhiglish  fzavelcra  in 
Spanisli  countries  to  take  great  liberties  Kith  the  characters  and 
circumstances  of  their  hosts.  One,  for  instance,  after  dining 
with  a  former  bishop  of  Popajan,  not  only  speaks  with  due  com- 
mendation of  the  bishop's  wine,  but  also  the  beauty  of  tlic  bish- 
op's mistress !  To  avoid  a  practice  that  hajdiy  comports  with 
my  notions  of  hospitality,  without,  at  the  same  time,  depriving 
my  readers  of  my  most  accurate  and  reliable  observations,  I  shall  ^ 
■iCanetimes  change  the  names  of  persons  where  I  have  to  say 
something  disagreeable  of  them.  And  if,  through  the  officious-  . 
nesa  of  any  meddler,  any  frailty  of  a  man  whose  bread  (platano) 
I  have  eaten  shall  become  more  widely  known,  I  protest  that  it 
shall  not  have  been  by  any  legitimate  use  of  my  book,  and  that 
I  would  sooner  have  suppreased  a  dozen  facts  than  that  one 
should  be  thus  dishonorably  used.  For  the  rest,  I  trust  to  dif- 
ference of  language,  distance,  seclusion,  and  my  honest  artifices 
to  cover,  like  the  cloak  of  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins. 

But,  farther,  fiction  has  no  place  here.  I  have  been  eye-wit- 
aesa  of  all  the  things  that  I  profess  to  have  seen,  and,  from  re- 
spect for  the  reader,  as  well  as  for  truth's  sake,  I  will  never  tam- 
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Tiew  of  New  Granada. — Perpetnn]  Snoiv. — Rio  Hacba. — Goajiro  Indiuft 
■Santa  Marta. — Month  of  the  Ma«dalena. — A  Natira. — Port  Officers,  and  the 
Pasaen^r  witbonl  a  faaapoTt. — Sabonilla  School. — Cullectuig  tho  KeroDae. — 
BototioQ  is  Office. 

I  Mt  first  view  of  New  Granada  was  on  the  2l8t  of  Ai^;ust, 
'  1852.  Ton  have  here,  good  reader,  one  date  on  which  you  may 
rely;  remember  it  well :  perhaps  you  may  not  get  another  in  the 
whole  book.  The  sun  had  not  yet  reached  our  horizon,  even  had 
there  been  no  clouds  in  it,  when  the  captain  called  out  tliat  there 
was  land  in  sight.  T  did  not  believe  him,  but  came  out  to  con- 
firm with  another  observation  the  strange  fact  that  some  men 
iriU  lie  even  when  the  truth  would  serve  them  equally  well. 
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I  doubted  1117  eyes  as  mach  as  I  did  the  captain^B  words,  so 
improbable  was  what  I  saw.  Imagine  a  mass  of  the  whitest 
cloads  heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  south,  tinged  with  a  del- 
icate rose-color  wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  unrisen  on  us, 
could  reach  them,  while  deep  recesses  in  other  places  presented 
yet  the  obscurity  of  night.  I  look  for  one  imsupported  mass, 
some  impossible  crag  for  the  captain  to  explmn,  but  can  not  find 
one,  and  I  begin  to  doubt  his  mendacity  this  once. 

True,  it  is  not  impossible  that  land  should  be  in  sight.  Un- 
questionably we  should  see  it  were  the  horizon  clear  of  clouds, 
an  event  we  can  never  expect  in  the  tropics.  At  a  distance  of 
60  or  100  miles  from  the  coast  the  mountains  are  said  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  24,000  feet,  and,  of  course,  are  capped  with  perpet- 
ual snow,  but  what  can  they  have  to  do  with  the  unearthly  spec- 
tacle before  me?  Once  admit  that  it  is  but  cloud  that  I  see, 
and  the  vision  takes  its  place  among  the  sublimest  sunrises  I 
ever  saw ;  but  call  it  earth,  and  Homer  would  scarce  dare  invent 
such  an  Olympus  for  his  gods. 

A  strange  optical  illusion  still  kept  up  my  incredulity.  These 
masses  appeared  to  be  towering  up  some  10  or  15  degrees,  ris- 
ing out  of  the  clouds  resting  on  the  sea  at  a  point  that  we  count 
the  horizon,  that  is,  where  the  sea  disappears  from  view  by  rear 
son  of  its  convexity.  I  took  a  little  sextant  from  my  state-room 
to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  highest  peak,  and  it  gave  me  but 
3^  12^  Even  this  I  doubted  till  confirmed  by  the  captain's 
quadrant. 

But  clouds  are  not  so  brief  as  morning  views  of  snow-capped 
Andes.  It  is  not  on  every  voyage  that  this  glorious  sight  is 
vouchsafed,  and  soon,  too  soon,  the  clouds  shut  it  in  forever. 

We  were  now  sailing  westward  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast, 
and  opposite  us  to  the  southeast  was  ihe  province  of  Rio  Hacha. 
Little  communication  by  land  has  this  province  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Around  the  base  of  these  mountains  lives  a  fierce  tribe 
of  unsubdued  Indians,  the  Qoajiros.  When  arms  have  fiuled 
against  tlie  savages,  the  Spaniards  have  been  wont  to  resort  to 
missionaries  to  subjugate  them.  Even  these  have  fidled  with 
the  Goajiros,  who  would  make  the  pnest  load  his  own  shoulders 
with  the  thu^  his  peons  had  brought,  and  thus  conduct  him  to 
their  bordenk    Still  Uiey  treattnl  with  great  kindness  a  lady  who 


waa  shipwrecked  on  her  voyage  from  Marocaibo  to  Santa  Marta. 
a  Senora  GaUego,  if  I  recollect  ariglit.  I  Iiad  Iioped  ere  this  to 
secure  some  letters  from  her  detailing  her  adventures  and  lh<; 
character  of  the  Goajiroa,  but  now  fear  they  will  never  meet  thi' 
public  eye. 

One  curious  custom  of  the  Goajiroa  I  suspect  may  have  ex- 
tended to  other  tribes.  A  maternal  uncle  was  counted  a,  nearer 
relative  tlian  the  father.  The  reason  given  by  one  of  them  was 
this :  "  The  child  of  a  man's  wife  may  be  his  or  it  may  not ; 
but  beyond  a  peradventure  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  his  mother 
must  be  bis  nephew."  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliat  in  some  no- 
tions of  South  American  Indians,  not  only  property,  but  also 
crowns,  have  descended  according  to  this  very  unconfiding  law. 

At  length  we  are  nearer  shore,  and  now  we  can  see  land  tlial 
looks  like  earth,  and  not  like  heaven ;  but  it  looks  desolate 
euoogh.  It  seems  to  be  a  bare,  dry  ridge  of  mountain,  without 
trees,  herbage,  water,  or  inhabitants.  Why  is  it  that  we  expect 
perpetual  verdure  in  the  tropica,  and  imagine  that  vegetation, 
which  knows  no  other  rest  than  from  want  of  water,  could  pos- 
sibly attain  the  freshness  of  tliat  which  has  just  thrown  off  the 
weight  of  four  months'  snows,  and  has  so  much  less  time  to  get 
ita  year's  growth  in  ?  Wc  are  expecting  impossibilities ;  but 
be  who  approaches  Santa  Marta  near  the  close  of  the  dry  sea- 
son, aa  we  now  do,  with  these  notions,  must  be  disappointed  in- 
deed. 

After  passing  a  point  of  land,  we  looked  southeast,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  that  serves  for  a  roadstead  rather  than  a  har- 
bor, we  saw  Santa  Marta.  The  Catliedral  was  distinctly  visi- 
ble, rising  from  a  mass  of  houses,  but  I  had  no  nearer  view. 

Nature  seema  to  have  denied  the  interior  of  New  Granada 
any  good  outlet  for  commerce.  The  Santa  JMarta  jjeople  tlilnk 
that  there  the  coast  is  most  accessible  from  Bogota,  but  I  can 
not  readily  believe  it.  Occasionally  tlie  Magdalena  ateam-boats 
of  the  Santa  Marta  Company  pass  tlie  bar  of  the  river  and  the 
small  space  of  open  sea  necessarily  crossed  to  reach  the  town, 
and  tA^  say  they  do  it  without  danger,  but  they  rarely  ven- 
ture it. 

The  unfortunate  traveler  bound  for  Bogota,  whose  impatience 
leads  him  to  leave  lua  vessel  at  Sauta  Marta,  has  first  some 
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leagues  to  go  by  land,  then  to  take  a  canoe  or  small  boat  oyer 
ponds  and  through  narrow  channels,  till  he  counts  himself  hap- 
py to  reach  Bemolino.  Brief  happiness,  if  he  finds  no  steamer 
there !  I  have  seen  Remolino,  and  should  judge  that  a  deten- 
tion there  would  be  worse  than  a  residence  in  one  of  our  prisons 
in  dog^ys.  The  town,  when  I  visited  it,  had  been  recently 
overflowed — ^no  uncommon  occurrence,  I  should  judge,  by  the 
eight-inch  dike  that  promises  defense  to  the  town  firom  the 
river. 

Santa  Marta,  I  am  told,  has  no  good  harbor.  Though  shel- 
tered firom  the  prevailing  wind  fix)m  the  northeast,  still  ships 
will  drag  their  anchors  rather  than  fitce  the  gusts  that  come 
down  the  mountains  back  of  the  town.  As  for  piers,  where 
a  ship  may  lie  to  discharge  and  take  in  fireight,  you  must  not 
expect  such  a  thing  in  South  America. 

At  Santa  Marta  you  leave  the  mountains,  and  at  length,  in 
following  on  west,  you  lose  the  land  entirely  if  the  weather  is  not 
very  dear.  After  some  hours,  a  firinge  of  bushes  appears  on 
your  left,  suggesting  rather  the  idea  of  a  submerged  thicket 
than  a  shore.  At  length  the  ship  enters  muddy  water — ^she  is 
sailing  across  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena.  The  fi^esh  water, 
even  when  surcharged  with  mud,  is  lighter  than  sea-water,  and 
floats  on  the  surfiice ;  but  here  may  be  seen  a  rare  phenomenon. 
The  tawny  flood  that  is  spreading  over  the  top  of  the  sea  strikes 
against  the  south  side  of  the  vessel,  but  can  not  pass  under.  In 
place  of  it  boils  up  clear  sea-water  on  the  north  side.  It  re- 
mains unmixed  with  the  firesh  water  so  long  as  you  can  see  it* 

Parti-colored  water  is  a  rare  sight  He  who  has  once  well 
seen  it  at  the  moutli  of  the  Missouri  does  not  soon  forget  it.  He 
wondoni  how  it  Is  possible  for  a  visible  distinction  to  remain  so 
long  l)otwoen  two  rivoni  flowing  in  the  same  bed.  The  limpid 
Mississi])pi  is  quietly  flowing  south,  when,  of  a  sudden,  the  yel- 
low Missouri  bursts  in  upon  it  like  a  race-horse,  so  that  the 
muddy  water  seems  to  gain  the  centre  of  the  river  at  a  single 
bound.  Thoy  lioil  into  ivxch  other,  still  without  mixing.  Here 
you  see  far  within  the  clear  water  a  {mtch  of  mud,  like  a  squad- 
ron of  an  ndvurMii  army  fur  in  advancH^  of  the  main  body  of  the 
attaekiuK  party  t  them  a  plin^e  of  cloar  water  refusing  either  to 
retreat  or  mix  with  tho  Inns  pure  masses  around  it,  till  you  seem 
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■  to  imygjift  A  moral  force  within  tlmt  keeps  up  the  lines  of  dls- 
'  tioction  so  sharp  and  clear. 

Off  the  mouth  of  the  Mogdalena,  the  wonder  would  be  invis- 
ible bat  for  the  intervention  of  the  vessel.  Yoa  are  told  that 
there  is  a  flood  beneath  a  6ood,  but  you  coiild  see  nothing  did 
not  the  keel  of  the  ship  liold  back  the  water  of  the  river,  to  let 
that  of  the  sea  come  up  with  the  same  shades  of  color,  the  same 
contrasts  and  well-defined  lines,  as  in  the  Father  of  Waters. 

At  length  there  appears  over  the  low  trees  a  large  white 
building.  It  is  the  custom-house  (aduana)  of  SabaniUa.  It 
gives  you  good  liopea  of  the  country  to  see  so  fine  a  building, 
for  it  appears,  at  least,  good  enough  for  a  second-rate  port  in  the 
United  States. 

The  flag  of  our  Union  is  hoisted  to  call  a  pilot,  and  in  due 
time  a  boat  is  seen  approaching.  It  is  something  to  see  a  new 
&ce  after  a  voyage  of  twenty  days ;  but  to  eee  one  of  another 
race  and  nation  in  his  own  home,  unaltered  by  travel,  is  enough 
to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  any  one  who  is  just  beginning  his 
tbreign  wanderings.  The  boat  contained  the  pilot,  his  little 
BOO,  and  a  negro.  The  pilot  and  his  boy  had  on  enough  clothes, 
and  ditty  enough,  but  the  negro  was  half  naked,  andofa  stupiil, 
vacant  countenance.  I  could  not  refer  the  other  two  to  any  one 
of  the  five  races  of  man,  but  it  seemed  as  if  tliree  of  them,  at 
least,  had  contributed  to  the  blood  in  their  veins. 

Now  the  word  is  given,  and  the  anchor  is  let  go !  It  is  an 
erent  in  a  man's  life,  when,  for  weeks,  he  has  been  moving,  with 
no  visible  object  to  mark  his  progress  or  fix  his  situation,  whose 
ideas  of  locality  have  all  been  cooped  into  the  space  of  a  few 
yards,  to  find  his  ship,  so  long  a  world  by  itself,  again  part  of 
tbe  great  world.  Yes ;  our  position  is  fixed,  and  what  we  see 
now  we  shall  see  to-morrow  in  the  same  places.  We  are  twen- 
ty or  thirty  rods  fi:om  a  shore  that  runs  north  and  south  along 
the  foot  of  a  low,  green  hill,  covered  witli  sparse  woods.  On 
that  hill,  southwest  of  us,  is  tbe  pretentious,  unoccupied  custom- 
house, and  at  the  foot  a  group  of  sheds,  and  a  little  wliarf  where 
boats  can  land ;  there  is  none  for  ships.  I  ask  for  the  town, 
and  they  show  me  a  few  acres  of  low  flat  land  and  low  thatched 
roofs  two  miles  south.  There  is  SabaniUa,  and  the  nearest  resi- 
dences of  men. 
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Scarcelj  had  the  anchor  reached  the  bottom,  when  another 
boat  approached,  with  a  more  numerous  company  of  health-offi- 
cers and  custom-house  men.  Contrary  to  all  the  predictions  of 
the  captain,  they  pronounced  me  free  to  go  ashore  when  I  liked. 
,  For  a  fortnight,  no  occasion  had  been  lost  of  impressing  on  my 
mind  that  I  was  to  be  taken  off  the  ship  by  a  file  of  soldiers, 
carried  to  prison,  kept  there  till  the  vessel  was  ready  to  leave, 
and  then  put  aboard  again.  So  much  was  the  captain's  mind 
exercised  by  this,  that  he  declared  he  would  never  carry  anoth- 
er passenger  without  seeing  that  his  passport  was  in  due  form, 
and  the  first  item  of  his  report  to  the  collector,  of  the  contents 
of  his  ship,  was,  '*  One  passenger  without  a  passport.'' 

Meanwhile  I  strained  my  eyes  shoreward  to  catch  the  first 
^impses  of  tropical  vegetation.  I  had  indeed  seen,  in  pass- 
ing before  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena,  some  stems  of  plantains, 
and  masses  of  Pistia  and  Pontederia,  detached  from  the  low, 
marshy  banks  of  the  Magdalena ;  but  the  curiosity  excited  by 
this  earnest  was  in  no  way  to  be  gratified  by  any  thing  yet  vis- 
ible in  the  common-looking  woods  that  lined  the  hill-side  west 
of  the  harbor,  the  Nisperal. 

No  sign  of  human  labor  was  visible,  save  the  showy  custom- 
house and  its  attendant  hovels,  nearer  than  the  dingy  town. 
What  could  be  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  &vored  spot  that  at- 
tracted all  the  population  away  from  the  centre  of  business  ? 
I  was  determined  to  see,  and  got  into  a  boat  that  was  going 
up  there.  I  found  it  a  piece  of  salt  marsh,  a  few  inches  above 
high  water,  covered  with  one-story  cottages,  built  of  mud,  and 
thatched  with  cat-tail  flags — Typha.  All  of  them  appeared  alike^ 
made  generaUy  of  two  rooms,  both  adjoining  the  street,  one  only 
having  an  outside  door.  The  unglazed  windows,  each  covered 
with  a  grating,  built  out  a  little  way  into  the  street,  the  reja, 
gave  it  a  dreary,  prison-like  aspect.  These  projecting  rejas  let 
out  the  head  of  the  tenant,  so  as  to  see  up  and  down  the  street. 
Occasionally  they  catch  the  head  of  the  passer-by  on  a  sharp 
comer,  but  not  so  often  as  I  should  expect.  A  salutary  fear 
of  this  accident  becomes  habitual  with  him. 

The  town  of  Sabanilla  is  as  dense  as  any  fiictory  village,  and 
as  much  more  homely  than  they  can  be  as  mud  and  thatch  is 
worse  than  brick  and  slate.    Not  a  tree,  bush,  or  weed  is  found 
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In  the  Btreeta ;  but  a  few  steps  brought  me  to  an  opening  in  a 
fence,  where  I  pounced  upon  a  bufih  in  flower — the  first  green 
thing  witliin  reach  of  mj'  bands.  It  was  Laguncularia  racc- 
mosB,  a  common  Antillan  Combretate  slirub.     I  fell  at  onco  to 

■dissecting  its  peculiar  fruit.  It  lefl  a  permanent  mark  on  my 
blight  new  knife  from  its  corrosive  juice. 
A  little  farther  on  I  saw  the  papaya— Carica  Papaya — ^well 
tranelated  by  the  word  papaw.  Unfortunately,  we  have  applied 
the  name  to  a  very  different  plant,  the  Asiroinia  triloba,  that  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  true  papaw.     The  branchless  tree, 

»ten  feet  high,  with  the  flowers,  often  unisexual,  clustered  abont 
pie  satninit  of  the  almost  hollow  stem,  is  at  once  recognized  by 
ttny  one  who  has  a  previous  idea  of  this  peculiar  genns.     I  find 
Ihere  are  other  species  of  them,  but  if  any  of  them  have  the 
strange  property  of  making  meat  tender,  it  is  unsuspected  here. 
I  found  later  a  Jamaica  gentleman,  who  "  knew  of  a  man"  who 
osed  the  leaves  to  pack  meat  in  for  this  purpose,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  the  matter  made  the  subject  of  scientiiic  experiment. 
The  next  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  huge  Cactate  steme, 
on  the  sand-hill  back  of  tlic  town.     They  are  triangular,  and 
ten  feet  high.     I  have  never  found  flowers  on  them,  but  one  of 
them  must  be  the  famous  night-blooming  Cereus  grandiflorus, 
or  an  allied  species. 
It  seems  as  if  all  the  houses  or  huts  of  Sabanilla  might  be 
j^^  ttvems  or  stores.     A  remarkable  prevalence  of  bottles  and  ab- 
^^L  lenee  of  casks  strikes  you  on  entering  the  stores.     The  flrst 
^^B  place  I  went  into  was  a  large,  almost  vacant  room,  tho  house, 
^^B  perhaps,  of  some  custom-house  otHcer.     I  saw  an  object  on  the 
^^K' floor  that  I  took  for  a  large  monkey  at  the  iirst  glance,  but,  to 
^^Buy  disgust,  a  second  view  sliowed  it  to  be  a  baby,  naked,  and 
^"   erf  the  precise  color  of  the  earth  of  the  floor  on  which  it  was 
cnwling.     A  similar  specimen  of  the  same  species  I  saw  in  an- 
other house  swin^ng  in  a  hammock,  a  piece  of  dry  hide  being 
d  under  the  child. 

la  next  house  I  entered  was  formally  "  placed  at  my  dia- 

flition,"  which  simply  means  that  I  am  welcome.     Its  inhab- 

mta  aeomed  to  be  a  woman,  who  may  have  been  a  widow  (you 

Q  nevci'  tell  widows  here) ;  her  son,  a  customs'  guard ;  and  Jo- 

ftli]utn  Calvo,  ^I.D.,  a  custom-house  officer.     They  kindly  pro- 
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poBod  to  procure  me  a  horse  to  go  next  day  to  Barranqnilla, 
difltant  about  eight  miles,  directly  up  the  river. 

Some  horsemen  rode  past  while  I  was  sitting  with  them,  and 
fairly  started  me  to  my  feet  with  the  flaming  colors  of  their  ruanas. 
Those  of  the  better  class  may  be  regarded  as  striped  shawls, 
woven  of  thread  cotton,  with  a  few  inches  of  seam  left  unsewed 
in  the  centre  to  admit  the  head*  The  name  of  poncho,  by  which 
we  best  know  them,  must  not  be  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  little  used  any  where.  The  heavier  article, 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  flannel  or  blanket,  often  thick 
enough  to  shed  water,  is  called  a  bayeton.  Buanas  may  cost 
from  two  to  five  dollars ;  a  good  bayeton,  an  article  no  traveler 
should  be  without,  costs  about  eight  dollars.  When  made  of 
Indianrubbor  cloth  it  is  called  an  encauchado. 

One  hut  of  two  rooms  had  the  shop  in  one  room,  and  the  other 
servtMl  as  a  family  room  and  for  the  public  schooL  This  consisted 
of  about  a  doasen  boys.  It  is  contrary  to  law  to  have  girls  and 
boys  in  the  same  school,  and  as  it  is  only  large  places  that  can 
maintain  two  public  schools,  girls  must  generally  learH  as  they 
can  at  home,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  go  ignorant.  I  now 
look  at  Sabanilla  with  a  more  experienced  eye,  and  conclude  that 
it  is  the  meanest  town  that  I  have  seen  in  New  Granada,  and  its 
school  is  also  tlie  poorest.  Here  I  saw  naked  boys  in  schooL 
Elsewhere  it  would  not  be  allowed.  The  teacher  was  a  mere 
boy«  and  tlio  school  was  almost  completely  destitute  oi  books. 
But  it  is  a  credit  to  such  a  town  to  have  a  school  at  all,  when  it 
liaa  no  cliurdu 

I  walked  down  ftom  Sabanilla  to  the  custom-house  whaiC 
The  most  striking  thing  on  the  way  is  the  mangrove-tree,  Bhi- 
topliora  MangliN  called  here  mangle.  The  roots  branch  out 
ftoni  some  way  up  tlie  stem,  and  the  fruit  stays  on  the  trees 
till  «Kvmo  time  afWr  tlie  seed  lias  sprouted,  and  its  radide,  esciqp- 
ii>g  Uio  rind  of  tlic  fruit,  hangs  dangling  in  the  air  over  the 
tixr  and  mud  wlioxt^  it  burios  itself  wlien  it  drops. 

t  |uck<Hl  up  here  tlie  acridly  {K>i»oiious  firuit  of  the 
lit^  llip|H>uiaiH>  Maiiciiiella*  Ikith  this  ami  ^h^wwMt«;i^ 
\>alliHl  K<w  mauaaiiiUa%  a  dimiuutivt>  of  nianxana,  an  appleu  It 
uiav  W  tho  |Hu«^Mi  \^f  ilio  trco  tliat  uiakc«  it  fatal  to  sleep  under 
ita  ahadoi  but  I  aluHiUl  not  like  to  akcp  out  of  doois  at  any  place 
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Irhere  it  would  grow.  Here,  too,  a  violently  atingbg  plant  of 
i  same  order,  CiudosculuB  stiroalosa,  had  wellnigh  "stunula- 
"  mj*  fingers. 

The  cuatoni-Lonse,  as  I  said,  is  a  beaatlfttl  large  white  build- 
ing, with  an  inclined  plane  leading  up  to  it  from  the  miserable 
little  wharf,  to  which  goods  must  be  brought  in  hghlers.  Not  a 
bale  of  goods  has  ever  traveled  up  to  the  custom-house,  nor  can 

II  see  tliat  a  single  room  of  it  has  ever  hwn  of  use  to  the  nation. 
Had  the  money  been  spent  in  building  a  ship-whari'  instead  of 
ia  inclined  plane,  and  a.  large  store-house  on  the  wharf,  it  would 
have  been  of  great  service  to  commerce.  But  other  nations  have 
their  follies ;  and  one,  at  least,  builds  custom-houses  where  the 
revenue  is  less  than  the  cost  of  collecting..  O-^ 

The  cnatom-houa'e  hill  would  make  a  fine  site  for  a  city  but 
for  the  want  of  water.  Sabanilla  is  suppUed  by  boats,  that  go 
to  a  point  where  the  river  is  fresh,  pull  out  a  plug,  let  in  as  mucli 
as  they  want,  and  return  with  it  washing  their  feet.  The  sup- 
ply of  eatables  is  more  mysterious  to  me,  I  heard  of  a  farm 
some  three  miles  off;  but  beyond  that  papaw  and  a  young  cocoa 
Lpalm,  I  saw  not  the  first  approximation  to  cultivation. 

Under  the  hill,  at  the  wharf,  the  low  sheds  belong  to  a  foreign 
a  in  New  Granada,  and  are  rented  to  the  government,     llere 
V  the  collector  and  inspector  passing  goods.     Their  swords 
d  pistols  were  lying  on  the  table  by  them,  and  their  attendants 
8  ripping  open  every  bale,  broaching  every  cask,  opening  ev- 
Wvy  box,  and  weighing  all  things,  wet  and  dry.     Such  is  the  law. 
■  The  inspector  placed  the  weights  on  the  scale,  and  the  collector 
'  recorded  tlieir  several  weights.    If  the  weights  of  the  several  par- 
cels were  nearly  equal,  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  would  relax 
a  little  after  probing,  ripping,  and  broaching  some  fifty  parcels. 
^^m      I  do  not  suppose  smuggling  is  impossible  at  Sabanilla.  but 
^^■its  chief  ^fficulty  ia  not  in  the  seal  gn  the  main  hatch  and  the 
^^■iratchman  on  board,  but  rather  in  the  uninhabited  slate  of  the 
^^■totmtry  around  the  landing.     Much,  however,  may  be  done  by 
^^ftlnibeiy,  and  many  ofiicers  will  be  found  open  to  it.    In  the  short 
^^Finterral  that  our  vessel  lay  in  the  harbor,  I  believe  nearly  all  the 
officers  of  the  jrort  were  changed.    The  displaced  collector  asked 
uiy  certificate  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  when  ho  visited  us, 
and  I  readily  gave  it. 

C 
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CHAPTER  m. 

BARRANQUILLA* 

Bide  to  Bamnqmllft. — ^First  Spot  in  the  Tropics. — ^Lizards. — ^Ihfail-carrier.-* 
Town. — Government  of  New  Granada. — Governor. — Prison. — Church. — ^Boat 
Expedition. — Bongo. — ^Poling. — ^A  Night  with  Bogas  and  Mosquitoes. — CaSa 
de  la  Pina. — ^Harhor  of  SahaniUa. 

The  next  day  was  my  ride  to  Barranquilla.  I  started  early 
to  avoid  the  heat,  and  took  a  cap  of  coffee  at  the  house  where 
they  offered  me  the  horse.  I  never  tasted  so  good  coffee  before 
in  my  life,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  all  my  subsequent  trav- 
els, I  have  not  seen  another  cup  like  it.  There  was  a  fragrance 
about  it  that  I  should  like  to  meet  again. 

This  ride  might  be  called  one  of  the  epochs  of  my  life.  A 
botanist  feels  a  growing  desire  to  visit  the  tropics  every  time 
that  he  examines  or  arranges  plants  from  the  sunny  lands.  The 
difficulty  of  gratifying  the  desire  generally  grows  with  its  growth 
and  strengthens  with  its  strength,  and  remains  for  life  a  case  of 
stable  equilibrium  or  equal  balance  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces.  In  my  case  the  centripetal  force  had  proved  too  weak, 
and  here  I  was  traversing  the  space  I  had  so  long  desired  to  en* 
ter.  It  was  like  an  illimitable  conservatory.  The  little  bead- 
peas,  Abrus  precatorius,  lay  scattered  on  the  ground.  They  are 
familiar  to  many  at  the  North  from  their  beauty.  They  are  of 
a  bright  red,  with  a  round  black  spot  I  was  surprised  not  to 
find  more  Aroid  plants,  for  I  saw  but  one  climbing  against  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  of  this  I  barely  found  one  flower.  I  saw  a 
beautiful  passion-flower — apparently  Passifiora  quadrangularis 
— ^picked  it,  and  threw  it  away  again.  In  short,  the  day  seemed 
filled  to  the  brink  with  a  tide  of  happiness  which  seemed  every 
moment  ready  to  overflow. 

It  is  said  that  the  traveler  retains  for  life  a  peculiar  affection 
for  the  first  spot  where  his  feet  have  pressed  a  tropical  soiL 
Certain  it  is  that  my  mind  turns  back  with  strong  longings  from 
the  happier  scenes  that  now  surround  me  to  the  Lower  Magda- 
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I  may  be  obliged  to  confess  it  is  a  dry,  eterile,  desolate 
region,  with  inhabitants  few  and  lar  between,  and  of  the  ruder 
cast  of  Granadiooa  :  but  I  love  it,  and  always  shall,  next  to  the 
rocky  little  farm  tliat  I  lirst  called  home.  But  what  a  contrast ! 
Tlie  farm  in  Westminster,  Vermont,  could  boast  the  best  as- 
■ortment  of  rocks,  the  finest  and  tallest  snow-drifts,  and  the 
most  diminutive  trout  I  ever  knew,  while  my  new  love  was 
blazing  with  a  tropical  drought  and  burning  sand,  a  very  pai^ 
dise  for  lizards. 

The  lizards  were  numerous,  but  not  large.  They  are  not  well 
fltadied,  for  there  is  a  strong  belief  tliat  some  of  them  are  ven- 
omous. Even  Dr.  Minor  B.  Halstead,  of  Panama,  believes  that 
it  was  a  lizard  that  bit  a  man  whom  he  saw  dead  with  a  tcq- 
omoua  wound  ;  and  they  tell  strange  stories  of  a  lizard  in  Bogo- 
ta that  they  call  salamanqucja.  Tfiey  say  that  a  body  of  sol- 
dicTB  drank  from  a  jar  of  liquor,  and  all  died.  They  found,  on 
examination,  a  salamanr|ucja  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jar,  I  believe 
iheni  all  hamdess.  They  are  not  easily  caught,  although  their 
long  tail  seems  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  as  a  handle  to 
take  them  by,  just  as  Cuba  or  Paiiamd  would  be  to  the  Model 
BepaMic  '      "  ~ 

I  In  the  day's  ride  I  found  no  houses  except  at  a  small  town 
|«iJled  La  Playa — the  beach.  It  has  a  small  Plaza — the  al- 
Iviost  universal  centre  of  a  Spanish  town,  with  a  few  miserable 
huts  ranged  around  it.  Sabanilla  lias  no  Plaza.  Towns  here 
are  laid  out  by  authority,  and  are  rarely  irregular  or  straggling. 
The  Plaza  is  sometimes  paved,  and  is  generally  the  scat  of  a 
weekly  market,  almost  always  on  the  Sabbath,  so  as  to  secure 
a  better  attendance  on  the  churcli  on  that  day. 

Soon  after  leaving  La  Playa,  I  fell  in  with  tlie  mail-carrier. 
He  was  on  a  mule,  on  a  saddle  somewhat  resembling  a  saw- 
Korse.  Tlie  four  horns  were  very  convenient  to  hang  tilings  on. 
On  one  of  them  hung  perhaps  the  cheapest  pair  of  slioes  possi- 
ble. They  call  them  albarcas.  They  were  mere  soles  of  raw 
liide,  with  a  loop  to  put  the  great  toe  through,  and  perhaps  some 
leather  thongs  to  tic  them  on  with.  His  hammock  helped  to 
cushion  Iiis  saw-horse,  and  from  one  side  projected  his  sword. 
He  was  bearer  of  the  weekly  mail  from  Barranquilla  to  the  cus- 
tora-house  at  Sabanilla 
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In  all  my  ride  I  saw  nothing  of  the  river,  and  bat  one  field, 
and  that  contained  nothing  but  maize.  The  first  sjrmptom  of 
approaching  Bairanquilla  was  that  mj  companion  stopped  by 
the  road-side  to  dress  himself.  Next,  the  heads  of  palms  ap- 
peared, the  first  I  had  seen  in  my  trip,  except  a  low  species. 
Those  now  before  me  were  cocoas  growing  in  the  gardens  of 
Barranqoilla.  Like  the  mail-carrier,  I  too  had  my  toilet  to 
make ;  for  the  lady  at  Sabanilla  had  taught  me  to  roll  my  coat 
up  in  my  handkerchief^  wrapping  it  in  diagonally,  and  tying 
the  two  fi:ee  comers  around  my  waist.  I  stopped  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  town  to  put  it  on. 

Barranquilla  looks  much  better  than  Sabanilla,  for  the  houses 
are  all  whitewashed,  according  to  law,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
two  stories.  I  did  not  at  once  learn  the  first  radical  distinction 
between  houses  as  tiled  or  thatched.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
that  the  best  possible  thatched  house  is  inferior  to  the  poorest 
tiled  one.  At  this  place  the  thatch  appeared  to  be  cat-tail  flag 
— Typha ;  but  farther  up,  it  is  of  the  same  leaves  as  the  Pan- 
ami  hats^— iraca,  Carludovica  pahnata.  In  all  cases  thatch  is 
called  paja,  straw. 

I^  came  up  mainly  to  deliver  letters  of  introduction  firom  the 
Granadan  minister  in  the  United  States  to  the  governor,  and  to 
Senor  Jos6  Maria  Pino,  one  of  the  chief  merchants  of  this  re- 
gion. I  found  the  latter  in  his  warehouse,  where  he  received 
me  very  politely,  offering  me  a  glass  of  wine.  I  capitulated  for 
l6inonade.  He  insisted  on  my  spending  the  night  in  town,  and 
furnished  me  a  guide  to  Mrs.  Creighton's  house,  the  only  de- 
cent stopping-place  in  town,  where  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  eighfy 
cents  a  day.    Here  he  did  me  the  honor  of  a  call  in  the  evening. 

Barranquilla  boasts  a  private  school  and  a  public  school  for 
boys,  but  no  school  for  girls  that  we  could  call  one.  Even  two 
girls,  taught  in  the  same  house,  would  make  a  school,  according 
to  the  governor's  report,  which  states  the  number  of  female 
schools  in  the  province  to  be  about  five,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  some  twenty  or  twenty-five.  The  public  schools  are 
all  professedly  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  the  variations  are 
deteriorations,  not  improvements.  A  great  clumsy  wheel,  five 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  written  alphabet  on  its  circumference, 
is  the  most  useless  part  of  the  furniture.     The  teacher  here  is 
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s  yooDg  man,  bat  of  some  education,  and,  among  other  accom- 
jjUahmeiits.  can  read  a  little  EngllBk. 

New  Granada  ia  divided  into  one  state,  two  provinces,  and 
three  territories :  in  1851  these  contained  one  hundred  and  tliirty 
cantoneB,  subdivided  into  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  districts, 
and  serentj-  aldeas  or  hamlets.  These  last  have  the  local  gov- 
emment  concentrated  into  fewer  hands  than  in  the  districts. 

I  ^ve  the  modern  political  divisions  once  for  all,  and  tiie  of- 
ficers, etc  Tliese  need  a  thorough  study,  in  order  to  under- 
stand any  thing  about  tlie  country,  Ibr  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
translate  some  of  them.  The  national  government  is  called  Go- 
biemo,  its  executive  Presidente.  and  its  Legislature  Congreso. 
The  provincial  govermnent  ia  Gobemacion,  its  executive  Gober- 
nador,  and  its  Legislature  Camera  I'rovincial.  The  executive 
of  a  canton  is  Jefe  Politico :  it  has  no  Legislature.  The  execu- 
tive of  a  district  ia  the  Alcalde,  and  the  Legislature  Cabiido. 
The  district  is  Distrito,  formerly  called  Distrito  parnxjnial  and 
Farroqoia,  or  parish.  Yice-parroquia  is  a  parish  dependent  on 
nnother  for  occasional  sen-ices  of  its  cura,  or  parish  priest,  who 
was,  till  September,  1853,  an  officer  of  the  distrito  as  much  as  the 
alcalde  ia.     There  are  no  parroquias  nor  vice-parroquias  now. 

To  sum  this  up  in  a  table,  it  is  as  follows : 

N«doil  CnpiliJ  Nacional  Presidenw  Conj;rBso  Gohlemo, 

Ptorinda  Cnpicsl  PrDviocial  Gobernador  Camera  ProTtocial  GobcmRcion. 

Ounon  Cubeiera  Jafc  Politico  Jefelurs. 

Diitrito  CaWu  Alcalilo  Ctibildo  AlcaldU. 

Aldea  is  a  partially  organized  distrito;  Territorio  is  a  partial- 
ly organized  provincia :  both  are  thinly  inhabited,  while  the 
Estado  de  Panama  has  conceded  to  it  more  independence  from 
the  central  authority  than  have  the  provinces. 

Barranquilla  Is  the  seat  of  gobemacion  or  provincial  govern- 
ment for  the  province  of  SabaniUa.  1  had  a  letter  for  the  pre- 
vious governor,  and  called  with  it  on  the  present  incumhent, 
Sefior  Julian  Po^lce,  and  had  a  very  interesting  call,  but  de- 
clined his  invitation  to  dine  with  him,  fearing  to  incommode 
liim. 

The  gobemacion  always  ^ves  employment  to  one  or  two  men 
liesidca  the  governor.  lie  was  appointed  by  the  president  for- 
merly, and  appointed  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  can- 
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ton  (jefe  politico),  and  he,  in  his  turn,  the  chief  of  the  district 
(Itlcalde).  Perhaps  New  Granada  is  governed  too  much.  The 
gobemacion  here  occupies  the  lower  story  of  the  governor's 
house. 

This  has  been  the  arrangement,  but  much  is  changed  in  the 
new  constitution.  The  cantones  have  no  legal  existence  or  offi- 
cers. Many  officers  appointed  are  now  to  be  elected.  Among 
these  are  the  governors,  who  are  still  to  be  the  agents  of  the  pres- 
ident, though  they  may  be  his  personal  enemies.  Thus  they 
may  interfere  in  any  national  matter,  as  mails  or  military  move- 
ments.    I  fear  this  can  not  last. 

I  visited  also  the  provincial  prison.  It  has  a  hall,  with  two 
rooms  on  each  side.  The  keeper  {alcaide)  was  at  work  making 
shoes.  He  was  the  first  man  that  I  saw  at  work  on  land  in  the 
country.  If  I  saw  any  other  work  here,  it  was  sawing  boards, 
by  two  men,  using  a  rude  contrivance  to  elevate  one  end  of  the 
log  so  that  one  could  stand  partly  beneath  it  The  prison  was 
not  very  full  nor  very  dean,  but  the  most  objectionable  feature 
was  that  the  windows  of  two  rooms  opened  on  the  street.  No 
prison  hero  is  made  of  any  thing  stronger  than  rammed  earth  or 
unbumed  bricks.  Of  course,  the  volition  of  the  prisoner  must 
have  much  to  do  with  the  duration  of  his  captivity  in  such  a  pen. 
The  laws  of  different  provinces  differ  as  to  whether  the  prisoners 
shall  be  fed  at  the  cost  of  the  province.  In  all,  they  beg  from 
the  windows  whenever  they  can. 

My  only  other  caU  of  interest  was  at  the  church.  I  was  first 
conducted  to  an  old  priest,  who  had  a  sort  of  study  in  an  upper 
room  of  tlio  church.  He  assures  me  that  things  have  gone 
wrong  evor  since  the  King  of  Spain  lost  his  power  here.  He  is 
the  only  man  that  I  have  found  that  had  the  firankness  or  im- 
prudence to  avow  this  opinion.  As  the  Cuban  government  is 
now  the  only  remaining  specimen  of  Spanish  domination  in  the 
New  World,  we  can  not  easily  appreciate  too  highly  the  loss  that 
New  Oranada  suffered  at  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Spain. 

We  deswnded  to  the  church,  my  hat  being  carefully  removed 
before  cn^miiiig  the  threahold.  It  iti  a  vast  shell,  with  an  earth 
floor.  The  )urinoi)>al  altar  is  at  one  end,  but  along  both  sides 
are  plaiKHl  secondary  altam  that  are  rarely  used  for  mass.  Thcane 
$xt  no  seats  in  tins  ehurvh.     The  \vnmi  stated  that  the  town 
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iHj  needed  a  lai^r  and  better  church,  tliough  tliis  is  but 
filled  even  on  e]>ccial  occasions. 
Tlie  organ  particnlarly  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  of 
but  had  outside  it  two  huge  paira  of  bellowB  that  re- 
Hnire  two  men  to  blow  them.  The  carpentry  around  the  organ 
was  rather  coarse,  but  it  waa  ornamented  with  a  vow  of  trumpet- 
shaped  pipes,  projecting  horizontally  Irom  the  &ont,  and  the  front 
row  of  the  remaining  pipes  had  faces  painted  on  them,  long  and 
narrow,  like  the  reflection  of  the  face  from  the  back  of  a  spoon. 
The  cura  has  an  assistant. 

On  my  return  I  liad  quite  a  discussion  with  onr  captain  as  to 
whether  I  was  expected  to  pay  for  my  horse.  Ah  he  waa  a  pro- 
fessed hater  of  the  Spanish  race,  1  wished  to  prove  him  wrong. 
I  waited  the  result,  and  was  at  length  asked  80  cents  for  tlic 
bare  use  of  the  horse,  a  lazy  animal.  It  was  precisely  what  the 
captain  paid  for  a  guide,  a  horse,  and  his  maintenance. 

I  went  again  to  Barranquilla  by  water.  I  was  anicious  to  see 
the  Canal  of  Pina,  that  connects  the  waters  near  Sabanilla  har- 
bor with  those  of  the  Magdalena.  I  agreed  with  the  patron,  or 
captain  of  a  bongo,  or  gigantic  canoe,  to  take  me  there  for  ffil  20. 
The  bongo  was  loaded  with  goods  from  the  custom-bouse  for 
some  mercliant  in  Barranquilla.  It  had  a  little  piece  of  deck  at 
the  stem,  but  the  only  protection  of  the  goods  from  the  weather 
was  some  dry  hides  that  were  spread  over  them.  The  crew  con- 
sisted  of  a  huge  black  man,  who  was  patron,  another  a  little  black- 
er and  smaller,  and  a  mulatto.  The  patron  had  a  little  nuked  son 
on  board.      The  ordinary  watermen  arc  called  bogas. 

We  pushed  off  from  the  custom-house  wharf.  The  only  means 
of  moving  the  bongo,  besides  the  patron's  paddle  (canalete),  were 
long  poles  (jialanca),  to  which  a  fork  of  a  different  wood  was 
tied,  and  smaller  poles,  to  which  a  hook  {ganeha)  had  been  tied 
in  the  same  way.  Tlie  boga  applies  tlie  fork  of  the  palanca  to 
the  moddy  bottom,  and  the  other  end  to  the  naked  chest  where 
it  joins  the  shoulder,  and  thus  gives  motion  to  the  boat  by  walk- 
ing toward  the  stem.  The  rate  may  bo  considered  nearly  three 
miles  an  hour.  We  soon  arrived  at  Sabanilla.  At  tJie  cus- 
■om-house  the  bongo  can  come  up  to  the  wharf,  even  when  lully 
toaJcuI,  and  drawing,  perhaps,  three  feet  of  water,  but  here  we 
conld  only  come  within  eight  leet  of  the  end.     I  went  through 
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the  town  for  a  ripe  plantain  to  eke  out  my  sapper,  but  in  vain. 
There  was  not  one  in  town.  I  then  retained  to  the  bongo.  To, 
go  on  board,  I  mast  either  wade,  go  in  a  boat,  or  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  man.  I  chose  the  latter,  atid  had  my  jGset  wet  for  mj 
pains.  The  bogas  had  not  yet  appeared.  At  length  one  of 
them  came,  and  told  me  that  he  could  get  me  some  plantains 
I  gave  him  a  half  dime.  He  zetamed  and  informed  me  that  he 
tbund  he  was  mistaken^  so  he  had  filled  a  bottle  with  the  half 
dime. 

At  length  we  pushed  oEL  We  went  to  the  east,  and  eren  a 
little  northward  of  east,  now  through  narrow  channels,  now 
through  broader  expanses  of  water,  having  little  or  no  current 
to  contend  witL  All  the  way  on  our  left  could  be  heard  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  surf^  into  which,  &rther  up  irom  Sabanilla, 
boats  are  sometimes  carried  and  lost.  We  were  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  these  broad  places  about  10  P.M.,  when  the  anchor 
went  down  with  a  sullen  plunge,  and  we  went  to  bed.  They  al* 
lowed  me  the  sail  for  my  bed,  pillow,  counterpane,  musquito-net, 
and  roof,  and  it  served  its  purposes  welL  Bogas  are  as  uncon- 
scious of  musquitoes  as  a  rhinoceros.  They  imroUed  pieces  of 
matting,  called  estera,  and  slept  on  them  without  covering.  It 
is  exactly  such  as  is  used  for  matting  floors.  They  wondered 
where  my  nmtting  was. 

When  I  waked  it  was  still  dark,  but  we  were  moving.  First 
we  weie  passing  a  dark  channel  almost  overarched  by  trees.  At 
dawn  it  was  through  a  floating  meadow  of  tall  grass-weeds  and 
splendid  bulbous  flowers.  Later,  the  groimd  grew  firmer  and 
the  water  more  shallow.  Then  we  met  a  boat  taat  in  the  chan- 
nel. There  was  another  boat  behind  ours.  Those  of  the  bogas 
of  the  three  boats  who  wore  any  clothes  took  them  oS,  and  all 
jumped  into  the  water  and  pushed  the  boats  past  each  otjier. 
*^  And  this,''  said  I,  as  the  bogas  continued  wading  and  push- 
ing the  boat  half  a  mile,  ^*  this  is  a  constriction  on  the  main  ar- 
tery of  the  commerce  of  New  Granada !"  The  Canal  of  Pina  is 
cut  through  soft  alluvial  ground.  It  ends  within  six  miles  of 
the  sea,  and  might  be  deepened  sufficiently  for  the  passage  of 
steam-boats  for  $100,000. 

We  at  length  emerged  from  the  narrow  channel  into  the  real 
Magdalena,  broad,  rapid,  and  turbid  like  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
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P'Louis,  althongb,  even  above  this,  part  of  its  waters  had  joined  the 
ocean  throngh  chasms  of"  the  embanknient,  which  prolongs  its 
northern  book  so  as  to  carry  the  river  many  miles  along  the 
coast,  as  a  mill-race  carries  water  along  the  bank  of  a  river. 

Now  our  difficulties  commenced.  The  poles  coold  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  edge  was  of  floating  marsli 
and  drift-wood.  With  poles,  liooks,  and  the  patron's  paddle, 
the  problem  was  to  hug  the  shore  and  posh  up  stream.  Repeat- 
ed efforts  often  were  necessary  to  pass  a  projecting  log.  Hoars 
were  thus  consumed  in  advancing  a  few  miles  of  capital  steam- 
boat navigation.  At  length  we  entered  another  narrow  channel, 
and  an  hotir  or  two  more  brought  us  to  the  steam-boat,  a  mile  be- 
low Barranquilla.  Leaving  the  bongo  there,  I  walked  up  to  the 
town. 

Aday  or  two  after,  I  witnessed  the  departure  ofthe  first  steam- 
boat that  bad  left  Barranquilla  for  a  month.  No  hour  of  start- 
ing was  fixed,  except  it  was  to  be  "as  soon  as  the  passengers 
had  got  on  board."  Accordingly,  trunks  and  packages,  on  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  men,  were  early  seen  coming  down,  from 
the  city,  and,  what  was  to  me  surprising,  four  or  five  carta,  al- 
though I  had  supposed  there  were  but  two  pair  of  wheels  in 
town.  At  length  the  passengers  were  on  board,  and  the  plank 
taken  in  at  8.  The  next  operation  was  to  take  in  a  few  fathoms 
of  chain  and  raise  the  anchor.  The  next  thing  was  to  turn 
round  in  a  channel  no  wider  than  the  boat's  length.  All  this 
took  some  time.  Then  came  the  waving  of  handkercliiefs,  as  the 
boat  moved  down  stream  for  some  hours  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
island  that  lies  in  ftont  of  Barranquilla.  It  arrived  opposite  the 
starting-place  a  little  before  night. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  location  of  a  city  at  Sabanilla  is 
the  want  of  water.  The  natural  difficulty  must  be  much  less 
than  at  Cartagena,  and  it  can  be  easily  remedied  by  a  steam- 
pomp  or  wind-mill.  The  climate  must  be  healthy,  I  think,  and, 
if  agriculture  were  duly  stimulated  in  the  region,  there  could  be 
DO  lack  of  supplies. 

The  harbor  is  the  western  edge  of  an  estuary,  into  which  the 
Magdalena  empties.  Like  the  Mississippi,  this  river  brings 
down  an  immense  amount  of  sediment.  This  causes  a  bar  at 
the  mouth.     Here  it  meets  the  trade-wind  and  current  &om  the 
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east,  and  is  compelled  to  deposit  its  sediment,  not  at  right  an-* 
gles  with  the  river,  and  parallel  with  the  coast,  but  in  a  direc- 
tion determined  by  the  combined  action  of  river,  wind,  and  sei^ 
current.  Little  or  no  firesh  water  passes  through  the  harbor. 
The  harbor  is  exposed  somewhat  to  the  winds  from  the  north, 
and  is  not  deep  enough  for  large  vessels*  In  value  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  Santa  Marta  and  Cartagena,  but 
might  be  made  far  more  useful  than  either,  were  the  Canal  of 
Pina  opened,  as  it  will  yet  be. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CABTAGENA. 

Entrance  to  a  splendid  Harbor. — A  walled  City  aind  a  finished  City. — Consol 
Sanchez. — Mule  Travel. — La  Popa. — Turbaco. — ^Aijona. — The  Diqne.-— M*- 
hates. — How  the  Duke  did  a  Yankee. — Calamar. — A  Dance. 

The  navigator  who  sails  from  Sabanilla  to  Cartagena  has 
both  wind  and  current  in  his  favor.  As  he  nears  its  white 
walls,  he  wonders  to  have  finished  his  voyage  so  soon.  He  has 
not  finished  it.  He  must  pass  the  town  entirely  to  reach  Boca 
Grande,  the  large  mouth  of  the  harbor.  This  he  can  not  enter, 
for  it  was  closed  up  by  a  costly  wall  completed  in  1795,  be- 
cause the  entrance  was  too  near  the  city  and  too  wide.  This 
entrance  they  now  would  gladly  free  from  obstructions,  but  the 
commerce  of  Cartagena  is  at  present  so  small,  that  the  measuzei 
though  often  proposed,  has  never  been  attempted. 

Still  you  must  proceed  to  the  west,  and,  passing  the  Isle  of 
Tierra  Bomba,  you  take  in  the  pilot,  and  enter  the  Boca  Chica, 
little  mouth ;  and,  passing  between  two  forts,  you  are  in  the 
harbor  of  Cartagena.  Facilis  est  descensus :  it  was  easy  sailing 
down  from  opposite  Cartagena  to  Boca  Chica ;  but  now  the  city 
is  out  of  sight,  and  you  have  the  wind  against  you,  and  you  find 
the  voyage  longer  than  you  thought  a  little  before. 

You  anchor  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  town.  Will 
commerce  never  demand  decent  wharves  here?  What  would 
Boston  or  New  York  be  without  wharves  ?  How  would  Liver- 
pool dispense  with  her  docks  ?    You  land  on  a  boat-wharf  as 
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e  from  commerce,  perhaps,  aa  the  Battery  at  New  York:  pass- 
ing tlirough  a  thick  wall,  70U  are  at  last  in  Cartagena. 

It  is  tlie  first  and  only  walled  town  I  have  ever  seen.  I  look 
«t  its  defenses  with  amazement.  They  seem  to  have  cost  as 
much  as  all  tlie  buildings  within  them.  A  good,  well-e({uippe^ 
railroad  to  tlie  Magdalena  wonld  have  cost  much  less.  First, 
here  is  an  island  entirely  walled  in,  except  that  certain  waste 
groondB,  that  would  liave  made  the  wall  too  irregular  in  its 
form,  were  left  between  it  and  the  eca.  These  are  not  at  pres- 
ent worth  a  dollar  to  any  body.  Then  there  is,  southeast  of  it. 
another  island,  the  suburb  of  Jimaiii  (Gethsemane),  tliat  has  its 
wall,  its  gate,  its  defenses,  and  bridge ;  and  then  there  is,  out- 
aide  of  this,  the  detached  fort  of  San  Felipe  de  Darajas,  on 
Hotint  San  Lazaro,  a  steep  detached  rock,  in  which  the  works 
are  cut,  unfortunately  attacked  by  Vernon  in  his  siege. 

I  can  only  speak  of  these  works  as  a  lajinan.  Next  to  their 
cost,  the  moat  observable  thing  is  the  compactness  they  give  the 
fown.  Cartagena  is  finished — has  been  so  a  long  time ;  it  looks 
u  if  it  might  have  been  a  hundred  years.  Room  is  precious 
within  fortifications,  so  the  streets  are  nairow,  the  houses  of  two 
Btoiies,  and  tlie  plaza)^  small.  Withal,  there  is  an  mr  of  neat- 
ness about  it.  notwithstanding  that  rain-water  is  sold  by  the 
task,  that  really  does  one  good  to  see. 

Scarce  as  space  is  witliin  the  city,  the  walls  furnish  an  ex- 
Wedtngly  delightful  promenade.  Every  where  you  find  water 
on  one  hand,  and  the  old,  sleepy  town  on  the  other.  There  is 
SQOther  fine  walk  on  the  beach,  between  the  walla  and  the  water, 
where  those  who  do  not  fear  sharks  too  much  may  take  a  nice 
sea-bath.  I  saw  little  use  made  of  either  of  these  facilities, 
perhaps  because  my  stay  was  so  short.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  saw  none  of  the  many  pretty  drives  that  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  If  you  are  to  go  to  the  interior,  you 
must  here  take  leave  of  all  wheeled  conveyances,  uidess  it  may 
be  in  Bogota. 

1  love  Cartagena,  and  for  many  reasons.  Not  the  least  is, 
that  it  is  the  residence  of  that  model  of  American  consuls,  Ramon 
TjeoTi  Sanchez.  Mr.  Sanchez  is  an  annexed  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  a  Spanish  subject  in  Florida.  Speaking 
both  languages  with  facility,  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  Car^ 


ta^pMfli»  an  eapgriencod  merdhant  and  a  pdished  gentleman,  if  asjr 
thing  b  wauled  to  enaUe  him  tD  serve  his  countxymen,  it  mn^t 
ba  the  wiU  to  do  se^  and  of  this  will  I  have  never  heard  ofmaj 
oue  that  has  yet  iband  him  lacking.  Never  had  I  more  need 
of  a  firiend  than  when  I  anived  in  Cartagena  without  a  aii^fe 
I^lar,  for  I  had  not  anticipated  a  visit  to  this  city ;  but  letftea 
would  bo  oi*  Utile  use  if  all  men  were  like  Mr.  Sdnchez.  Fiom 
all  tia^  lailera  that  I  carried  to  South  America,  there  did  not  va* 
•uUl  one  half  so  much  pleasure  or  profit  as  I  have  experienced 
in  ibo  boaom  of  that  excellent  fiunilj.  Mr.  Sanchez  has  long 
Ummi  couaul  here»  Were  the  office  a  more  profitable  one,  it 
would  douhtlemk  are  this,  have  been  taken  from  him  to  reward 
f40UM>  maker  of  stump  speeches  or  puller  of  wires,  who,  leaving 
Ilia  iMkkiy  and  iatefesta  in  the  United  States,  would  hastily  come 
mud  yaihef  aa  many  dollais  as  the  length  of  his  harvest  would 

iWla^fiNMi  baa  aufiSsred  numerous  sieges  that  I  can  not  stop 
lo  MHUimp«al««  That  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  1741,  commemo- 
ralod  in  Thoiimon^s  Seasons,  is  the  one  that  will  most  interest 
ik^  KS*||)iiihiiian  or  American.  The  last,  in  1841,  was  witnesa- 
itU  au4  ^idur«Hl  by  the  &mily  of  Mr.  Sanchez. 

{  Im4k  Wavfi  of  Cartagena  with  great  regret,  and  a  strong  d^ 
•iiio  W  f^vUit  U«  or  to  meet  elsewhere  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanchez, 
•i^l  iW  aiuiablo  sister  of  the  latter ;  and  my  memory  of  those 
kuivl'  ha|»|iy  ilayM  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  much  that  I 
Imiv0  »m»u  ihts  side  of  there.  To  one  who  arrives  here  inexp^* 
ilmHHHl  ill  wli<Hilless  traveling,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
||VHh(  iHMinul  1m  Invaluable.  It  seems  incredible  that  your  two 
Umitk<«  will  i^vfU'  lie  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  You  are 
Kd^t  W  tiavti  ihein  even  in  numb^,  each  pair  of  equal  size  and 
W^^M^^^t  «iu(  not  much  to  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  each ;  and 
U  y\»il  iw*j(l«M>t  this,  dear  is  the  penalty  you  pay.  An  article  of 
i^^hl  limy  oxceod  the  ordinary  limits,  and,  with  time  and 
imaHWi  il  will  r<mch  its  destination,  but  to  the  traveler  such  do- 
S^kkiK^K  w^uild  bo  worse  than  the  entire  sacrifice  of  his  baggage. 

Wvv4'V  Iruiik  ought  to  have  a  water-proof  cap,  covering  it  en- 
iu^\i  vv\vH^l4  tho  bottom,  or,  in  default  of  this,  it  must  be  en- 
vumb^vU  with  an  cncerado.  This  is  a  stiflii  sticky  doth,  wa- 
Vv4-i**wl'  wilh  pitch  or  paint     It  is  tied  on  with  a  rope  that 
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jou  do  not  pretend  to  untie  with  your  own  handa,  I  have 
paid  eighty  cents  per  trunk  for  encerados  and  ropes. 

You  must  own  the  ropes  that  lie  on  the  encerados.  The  pe- 
ons will  steal  them  if  tltey  can,  for  they  have  a  great  propensity 
to  stealing  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  string.  Notliing  would 
be  secure  from  them,  from  a  needleful  of  thread  to  a  cable.  The 
ropes  for  the  hammocks  and  encerados  are  called  incorrectly 
lazo,  which  means  running-knot  or  noose.  Ropes  of  raw  bide, 
PEJo,  are  sometimes  used  to  tie  encerados,  and  always  to  tie  the 
cargas  to  the  mule.  These  ropes  are  furnished  with  the  beasts. 
Whip-lashes  are  made  generally  of  slender  rejo,  so  Ms  lasA  is 
tiandaled  by  rejo. 

Provisions  for  the  journey  are  often  put  in  cubical  cases  of 
□early  two  feet  on  a  side,  made  of  leather,  and  lined  within ; 
these  are  called  petaca.  If  roughly  made  and  not  lined,  they 
are  atillos. 

Tour  next  concern  is  to  secure  cattle — bcstias — a  term  that 
includes  horses,  oxen,  female  mules  (mulas),  and  male  mules 
(machos).  If  the  number  you  require  be  live  or  more,  you  pay 
for  the  number  you  hire,  and  the  hired  man— peon — is  paid  by 
the  owner  of  the  cattle :  if  the  number  be  less,  the  peon  is  paid 
for  as  an  additional  bestia.  Thus  four  beasts  cost  you  the  same 
as  five.  It  would  be  difficult  to  force  them  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  if  not  impossible.  The  peon  is  to  feed  himself 
and  his  cattle  from  his  employer's  purse ;  he  is  also  your  servant 
to  bring  you  water  to  wash,  hang  your  hammock,  etc. ;  indeed, 
the  limits  of  his  rights  and  duties  are  not  well  defined.  At  the 
ferry  you  pay  your  fare  and  that  of  your  ba^age ;  he  pays  his 
•nd  that  of  the  cattle,  if  the  boat  helps  them  to  swim. 

Your  peon  can  not  load  his  mules  alone,  but  only  in  an  emer- 
gency will  call  on  you  to  hold  one  trunk  against  the  side  of  the 
■nimal  while  he  puts  on  its  fellow  and  ties  them  together.  A 
load  IB  called  a  carga,  and  its  two  component  halves,  tercios. 
The  peon  throws  his  rnana  over  the  mule's  head  to  cover  his 
eyes  so  that  he  will  stand  still.  Then  he  puts  on  a  pair  of 
caahions  called  an  enjalma.  Next  he  brings  one  tcrcio  or  hall 
load,  and  places  it  against  the  animal's  side,  where  some  one 
niu»t  hold  it  while  he  places  its  fellow — companero — on  the  0]i- 
posite  side,  and  ties  them  together. 
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When  all  are  loaded,  it  will  be  prudent  for  70a  to  see  the 
peon  and  cargas  safe  off  before  losing  sight  of  them.  You  need 
not  keep  with  them  all  daj,  but  it  makes  a  great  differenoe 
whether  you  are  before  or  behind  them.  If  you  go  before,  they 
travel  rather  better;  but  it  may  happen,  if  you  pass  at  5  o'clock 
a  place  where  there  is  to  be  a  ball  or  a  frolic,  that  something 
will  happen  to  some  of  the  cargas  that  will  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  the  place  where  you  are  innocently  waiting  fan 
them.  Your  best  remedy  will  be  to  believe  all  the  peon  says,  bat 
watch  him  better  next  time ;  and  count  yourself  happy  if  your 
bedding  do  not  line  his  nest  on  a  night  you  have  to  do  without 
it,  or  if  you  get  it  again  uninfested  with  bloodthirsty  parasites. 

You  now  pass  out  of  the  gate  into  an  open  space  that  lies  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the  suburb  of  Jimani.  This  you  cross  di«> 
agonally,  pass  a  second  gate,  moat,  drawbridge,  and  bridge-head* 
and  you  have  before  you,  on  your  left,  the  sharp  rock  of  San  La* 
zaro,  hewn  into  a  fort.  Farther  on,  you  have,  on  the  right,  a 
suburb  of  mud  and  thatch,  and  on  the  left,  the  high,  convent- 
crowned  hill.  La  Popa,  the  stern^  which  first  caught  your  eye  in 
coming  up  from  Boca  Chica.  The  convent  is  deserted,  and  the 
place  has  been  the  seat  of  some  slack  military  operations. 

Unfortunately  for  Cartagena,  La  Popa  commands  its  defenses. 
To  include  it  would  be  to  double  their  cost,  already  a  hundred- 
fold more  than  it  ought  ever  to  have  been.  Any  detached  for- 
tification there  would  be  but  to  make  the  &te  of  the  city  depend- 
ent on  the  taking  of  it ;  so  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  have  fortified  Cartagena  on  the  land  side,  but 
to  have  invested  the  cost  of  the  walls  in  endowing  firee-schools. 
I  was  sorry  not  to  have  visited  the  top  of  La  Popa,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  have  yet  seen  Cartagena. 

Next  comes  a  pond  that  I  suspect  is  brackish,  La  Laguna  de 
Tesca.  Your  peon  will  tell  you  strange  stories  of  the  viviparous 
fish — ^manati — ^with  women's  breasts,  found  there.  It  is  the 
Manatus  Americanus,  a  mammaL  This  is  Hemdon's  cow-fish, 
a  staple  article  of  food  on  the  Amazon,  but  not  often  caught 
here.  No  wonder  that  its  meat  is  not  like  fish,  for  it  is  no 
more  a  fish  than  a  seal  or  a  whale  is.  Near  here  I  saw  a 
pale-green  succulent  bush  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  When 
I  saw  it  I  exclaimed,  ^^  This  can  be  no  other  than  Batis  mariti- 
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ma!"  The  plant  is  considerably  diffused  over  the  Antilles,  and 
I  had  wondered  at  not  meeting  it  at  Sabanilla.  I  liave  seen  it 
wnce  under  the  very  walla  of  Carragena,  growing  in  company 
with  the  low,  etra^iing,  abominably  thorny  bush  that  bears  the 
burning  beans  or  nicker-beaiis,  Guilandiua  Bonduc.  Batis  was 
first  described  by  Browne  in  1 766 ;  but  the  true  nature  of  the 
plant  has  remained  an  enigma  up  to  a  short  time  before  I  saw 
It,  when  Dr.  Torrey  discovered  that  it  belonged  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Euphorbiate  and  Empetrate  orders. 

Farther  on  we  came  to  Temera,  a  small  collection  of  houaea, 
near  which  I  gathered  the  lingular  Hower  of  Hura  crepitans,  a 
large,  liandaome  Euphorbiate  tree,  with  milky  juice.  The  beao- 
tiful  firuits  sometimes  reach  the  States  under  the  name  of  sand- 
boxes. They  generally  explode  with  a  great  noiae,  when  there 
Temains  nothing  but  seeds  and  chips. 

Now  we  leave  the  flat,  level  ground,  and  rise  the  hill  to  Tur- 
baco.  Probably  no  spot  in  New  Granada  in  sight  of  the  sea  ai- 
ibrds  so  agreeable  a  residence  as  Turbaco.  Here  the  monopoJ 
hero,  Santa  iVnna,  fights  cocks,  and  waits  the  moving  of  the  wa- 
ters in  Mexico.  Some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Cartagena 
country-houses  here,  and,  among  others,  the  British  consul, 
Hr.  Kortright.  Here  ends  the  carriage-road,  and  you  feel  as  il' 
yoa  might  abo  add,  here  ends  civilization.  I  had  hoped  to  see 
eome  mud  volcanoes  within  four  mUes  of  here,  and  was  much 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  stop. 

Turbaco  is  called  nearly  two  and  a  Italf  leguas  from  Cartagena. 
It  is  easy  to  translate  legua  by  league,  and  call  it  three  miles. 
An  old  Spanish  league,  indeed,  was  three  marine  mile3  =  3.459 
■tatnte  miles,  but  other  leagues  have  been  used  from  2.G  miles 
to  4.15.  The  common  old  Castilian  legua  was  3.4245  niUea; 
the  present  legal  legua  Granadina  is  3.10169  miles. 

Unless  you  can  find  two  measures  given,  you  can  in  no  case 
be  sore  of  what  league  is  used,  I  follow  tliis  rule:  understand 
all  IcagucB  to  be  common  Castilian  ones  unless  there  is  evidence 
to  tlio  contrary.  A  league  is  an  hour's  journey  of  a  baggage- 
mole  in  good  weather,  with  an  ordinary  load  and  no  drawbacks. 
You  can  never  calculate  on  performing  more  than  this,  but  you 
will  find  a  thousand  good  reasons  for  making  less.  So  I  call 
Tnibaco  eight  miles  from  Cartagena. 
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At  Turbaco  jou  turn  and  take  your  last  look  of  the  sea. 
Who  can  tell  whether  it  may  not  be  a  last  look  indeed  ?  So 
long  had  I  dwelt  on  the  sea,  that  taking  leave  of,  it  was  like 
taking  a  last  view  of  home.  To  gaze  on  the  fading  hiUs  of 
Navesink  was  nothing  in  comparison.  At  this  moment  mj 
mind  reverts  to  that  last  view,  in  a  tropical  twilight,  with  a 
tenderness  that  I  feel  at  scarce  another  retrospect  of  all  my  li&. 
An  American  is  scarce  awaj  from  home  in  anj  spot  where  the 
tide  flows. 

A  long  night-ride,  in  which  a  French  gentleman  in  the  India- 
rubber  business  was  fortunately  my  companion,  and  unfortu- 
nately my  baggage  was  not,  brought  me  to  Arjona.  As  I  never 
saw  the  place,  having  entered  long  after  dark,  and  left  it  before 
daylight,  I  can  say  little,  except  tiiat  it  has  a  plaza  and  quite  a 
number  of  houses,  and  a  posada,  or  stopping-place,  where  it 
was  quite  difficult  to  make  a  supper.  We  gave  our  horses  post- 
meat,  the  usual  treatment  of  hir^  horses  in  New  Gianada.  In 
plain  English,  we  left  them  tied,  starving,  as  we  could  do  no 
better.  A  man  who  lets  you  his  horse  never  expects  you  to 
feed  it  more  than  to  sustain  life,  and  the  letting  of  a  horse  is 
often  prudently  coupled  with  the  condition  that,  if  it  die  from 
any  cause  whatever,  the  loss  shall  be  yours.  I  would  not  like 
to  lend  or  let  a  horse  to  a  Granadino  without  this  slight  provi- 
sion for  the  animal's  comfort. 

Our  posada,  or  stopping-pkce  for  the  night,  was  a  tienda  or 
small  shop.  These  tiendas  may  be  considered  as  a  house  with 
two  rooms,  one  of  which  has  a  counter  run  across  it  before  the 
front  door,  and  behind  the  counter  another  door,  opening  into 
the  other  room — sala,  or  parlor,  as  I  will  caU  it.  The  sala  is 
the  dancing-room  and  sleeping-room,  and  generally  also  the 
dining-room.  We  ate,  as  an  exception,  in  a  sort  of  shed,  which 
connected  the  hou$e  with  the  kitchen. 

I  had  first  slept  in  a  hammock  in  Barranquilla,  and  I  am 
ready  to  pronounce  "^t  one  of  the  cheapest  luxuries  known.  To 
read  in,  by  day  or  night,  no  bed  can  equal  it.  You  can  vary 
your  posture  as  you  please,  on  your  back  or  side,  diagonally 
or  parallel,  and  you  never  find  it  hard,  and  I,  for  one,  never 
tire  of  it.  Many  complain  that  the  constant  use  of  the  ham- 
mock injures  their  chest,  tending  to  roll  them  up  into  a  ball ; 
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t  I  have  thns  far  experienced  no  sucli  inconvenience.  And 
■Ithongh  they  Bay  that  tbere  are  in  this  country  bed-bugs  more 
fonnidable  than  any  we  know,  they  never  molest  one  in  a  ham- 
moclc  ;  nor  do  Seas,  with  all  their  agility,  manage  so  often  1o 
take  up  their  quarters  with  you  as  in  a  bed. 

Apropos  to  fleas  and  bed-bugs,  I  propose  to  do  justice  to  the 
former  when  I  bring  my  narrative  up  to  Cartago  in  this  happy 
valley,  but  as  to  bed-bugs  I  have  not  seen  one.  The  Cimex 
lectularius  ia  said  not  to  live  at  a  greater  altitude  than  5817 
fret.  Nor  have  I,  with  all  annoyances,  goats  included,  suffer- 
ed so  much  in  any  night  in  New  Granada  as  in  my  penultimate 
night  in  our  dear  native  land,  when  I  relighted  my  candle  in  tha 
small  hours,  held  it  under  my  tormentors,  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  poet  whom  I  can  not  quote  well  from  memory,  I  "  gave  to 
grease  and  vengeance"  so  many  of  these  hateful  creatures  as 
nearly  to  extinguish  it.  For  the  convenience  of  more  unfortu- 
nate travelers,  I  will  mention  that  the  Spanish  call  these  novel- 
ties that  disturb  our  peace  chinches.  Query  :  Is  it  mere  coinci- 
dence tlmt  the  same  word  (derived  from  cimex)  ia  used  in  the 
Southwestern  States  for  these  same  insects  ? 

Beds  are  unknown  in  this  country  except,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  in  Cartagena  or  near  Bogota.  The  traveler's  usual  bed  ia 
to  lay  his  bayclon  and  ruana  on  the  poyo,  or  bench  that  runs 
round  the  principal  apartment  of  a  house — the  sala.  At  the 
very  best,  he  has  a  square  frame  allowed  for  a  bedstead,  and 
nothing  more  on  it  than  a  thickness  of  the  estera — matting  used 
ftr  carpets — laid  on  a  raw  hide,  stretched  as  tight  as  a  drum- 
head. All  the  addition  your  host  thinks  of  offering  you  ia  a 
rnl  pillow  in  a  pillow-case  open  at  both  ends,  trimmed  doubt- 
lejs  with  some  sort  of  edging  or  embroidery. 

Our  bill  here  was  sixty  cents  for  our  supper ;  nothing  for  the 
liammock  they  lent  me,  and  nothing  for  the  posts  to  which  our 
liorsea  were  tied.  Early  indeed  were  we  on  our  way,  and,  had 
ni>t  my  companion  been  a  baquiauo,  as  they  call  a  man  familiar 
with  a  road  or  with  any  operation  {in  law-English,  an  expert), 
niy  great  haste  would  have  been  bad  speed.  As  it  ia,  some 
live  leagues  beyond  Arjona  represent  themselves  to  my  mind  as 
a  series  of  man-traps  and  horse-traps,  with  one  pond  of  the  most 
J  itoga  I  ever  heard  or  heard  o£ 
D 
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The  first  thing  we  shall  recognize  on  the  road  will  be  the 
Dique.  So  the^  name  a  crooked  canal  that  they  have  laid  out 
from  Calamar,  oiiHbe  Magdalena,  to  the  tide-water  near  Carta- 
gena. I  imagine  thechijf^  past  when  sach  a  work  could  great- 
ly benefit  the  commerce  onhe  Magdalena,  even  were  it  perfect- 
ed, as  it  never  will  be.  It  has  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  capital, 
which  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  Granadan  operations — tot  I 
have  not  jet  learned  the  Spanish  word  for  dividend. 

This  opening  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificiaL  Its  cro- 
ation  was  one  of  the  works  of  Spanish  policy  to  make  of  Carta- 
gena (a  defensible  place)  the  emporium  of  the  country,  instead 
of  suffering  a  city  to  grow  up  at  the  natural  outlet  of  trade,  but 
a  bad  spot  to  fortify.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  same  power  in 
the  war  of  independence.  It  has  been  partially  reopened  on  a 
*o««  U«,  .^Sng  ody  on.  tandred  L  fi  J^rfiom  4. 
Magdalena  to  Cartf^na.  Even  were  the  work  completed,  it 
would  not  probably  yield  enough  to  keep  it  in  repairs,  unleas 
the  post  of  Sabanilla  were  again  closed  by  law.  From  near 
post  boats  still  go  occasionally  to  Cartagena. 

At  the  Dique  is  a  ferry,  where  every  passer  who  does  not  li^ 
in  the  province  of  Cartagena  is  obliged  to  pay  a  dime.  When 
the  canal  is  low  and  fordable,  as  now,  this  tax  is  called  peaje; 
were  the  canoe  necessary,  it  would  be  pasaje ;  and,  were  the  wi^ 
ter  bridged,  it  would  be  pontazgo.  Its  chief  use  is  to  repleniah 
the  provincial  treasury,  and  to  drive  off  commerce  and  travel  to 
the  rival  ports  of  Sabanilla  and  Santa  Marta.  These  tolls  wen 
once  part  of  the  national  revenue ;  now,  with  great  imprudenoeiy 
they  are  put  into  the  power  of  the  provinces,  and  they  often,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  use  them  to  their  own  detriment. 

Mahates  or  Mate,  as  they  generally  call  it,  is  quite  a  plaoe» 
34  miles  firom  Cartagena.  It  is  cabecera  of  a  canton.  It  lies 
on  low  ground,  and  the  traveler  who  thinks  of  stopping  over 
night  must  be  forewarned  that  the  Dique  keeps  them  well  atodc* 
ed  with  musquitoes.  At  Arjona  there  were  none.  I  found  a 
poor  dinner  rather  dear  there  too.  • 

At  Mahates  I  discovered  once  the  most  amusing  impositioii 
by  which  I  was  ever  victimized.  I  must  tell  it  to  you,  thonj^ 
you  laugh  at  me.  Well,  at  nine  o'clock  one  night,  I  leaped  off 
a  steam-boat  that  was  about  making  fast  at  Calamar,  on  her  way 
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I  the  Magdalena.  Breathlcse,  I  Bought  Joaquin  Dnque, 
with  &  letter  for  him  in  my  hand.  In  a  quarter  of  a  minute  I 
found  htm,  put  the  letter  into  his  hands,  telUng  him,  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  a  "  cabinet  courier"  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I 
must  be  in  Cartagena  without  loss  of  time. 
"  How  many  aoimals  do  you  need  ?"  he  asked. 
"Three." 

"Three   animals,  Catalina,"  he  said,  turning  to   his  wife; 
find  Lorenzo!" 

[  Catalina  ran  one  way,  and  Joaquin  another,  and  in  two  min- 
s  more  both  cattle  and  peon  were  engaged. 
"  Will  yon  start  now  ?"  asked  the  duke. 
'  No ;  bnt  at  tliree  in  the  morning." 
By  (his  time  the  boat  had  been  fastened,  the  plank  put  out, 
and  leisurely  up  came  a  Congressman  on  his  way  home  from 
Bogota.     He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Duque,  and  they  had  a 
good  hearty  hug.      Then  came  two  more  Congressmen,  then 
three  more,  all  friends  of  Joaquin  I>uque,  and  all  needing  ani- 
mals for  saddle  and  carga.      I  had  not  been  any  too  quick  in 
liigaging  mine. 
I  hong  my  hammock  and  musquito-net  in  Daque's  house,  and 
t  till  three,  and  then  found  nobody  within  call.     Daylight 
j£,  seven,  and  eight,     I  stormed,  and  the  Duke  an- 
red  presently.     The  truth  was,  he  had  so  many  animals  to 
^6t  off  that  he  could  not  find  enough.     Saddles,  too,  were  want- 
ing, a«  many  of  the  travelers  had  brought  none.     He  dared  not 
offend  Ilia  personal  friends  by  sending  me  off  before  them  on  so 
frivolous  a  pretext  as  that  his  word  was  pledged. 

Bat  animals  (horses  and  asses — no  mules)  were  assembling, 
and  I  took  some  strange  substitute  for  breakfast.  It  may  have 
been  an  enormous  quantity  of  chocolate,  with  boiled  eggs,  with- 
out bread  or  any  thing  else.  It  did  not  occupy  my  attention. 
1  paid  well  for  it — 20  cents.  Just  then  Duque  inquired  if  I  did 
nrit  want  a  gentle  horse.  I  replied,  "  A  gentle  /torae  for  a  cad' 
•net  courier,  forsooth !  Vaya  !"  Then  I  found  a  man  who  had 
i  carga  and  a  half  was  about  fixing  his  half  carga  as  a  sobre- 
■arga,  a  middle  load,  over  the  top  of  one  of  my  light  cargas. 

I  called  out,  "  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  present,  and 
vhat  shall  I  do  with  it  when  I  get  home?"     They  took  it  off 
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Mj  horse  was  saddled,  and  I  saw  a  peon  putting  my  bridle 
on  another  horse.     I  called  to  him  to  put  it  on  mj  horse. 

^^  I  know  it  is  your  bridle,"  said  the  duke^  **  but  your  horse 
is  not  used  to  such.     I  will  give  her  the  bridle  she  is  used  ta" 

I  was  too  mad  at  the  delay  to  notice  any  thing  else.  We 
were  off  at  9.  I  paid  $4  80  each  for  my  carga  beasts,  and  $6  60 
for  that  which  I  rode. 

Well,  at  Mahates  I  took  off  the  saddle  to  rest  her  a  bit,  and 
I  was  horrified.  She  was  a  walking  skeleton — skin  and  bone 
— ^minus  a  ^ood  piece  of  skin  on  the  back. 

*^  Your  horse  never  will  reach  Aijona,"  said  a  bynstander. 
"  She  is  destrancada.^^ 

I  know  of  no  English  for  destroncada,  but  I  knew  its  mean- 
ing too  welL  It  might  designate  the  condition  a  gun  would  be 
in  af^  it  had  successively  lost  its  stock,  lock,  barrd,  and  xam- 
xod. 

Just  then  a  peon  of  Duque^s  arrived.  He  brought  the  pleas- 
ing intelligence  that  one  of  my  baggage-beasts  had  given  oat, 
and  that  one  of  my  cargas  was  some  leagues  behind. 

**  Tell  me  nothing  of  my  cargas,"  I  replied ;  *^  but  if  you  do 
not  wish  it  to  cost  Senor  Duque  all  he  is  worth,  do  you  look  me 
out  a  horse  without  a  moment's  delay." 

This  was  precisely  what  he  was  going  to  do.  The  price  of 
an  animal  firom  Mahates  to  Cartagena  is  perhaps  $1  50,  and  bet* 
ter  animals  at  that  than  at  Calamar  at  $5  60.  So  the  duke 
gained  some  $4  by  the  services  of  poor  Backabones,  who  really 
had  gone  remarkably  well  considering  her  condition.  I  confeti 
I  was  angiy  enough  for  an  instant,  but  my  wrath  gave  plaoe  to 
mirth  when  I  discovered  what  sort  of  *^  bridle  she  had  been  used 
to."  It  was  no  bridle  at  all,  but  merely  a  head-stall  with  reins 
attached  to  it !  Duque  had  got  short  of  bridles  for  some  of  his 
firiends  who  had  n^lected  to  bring  their  own,  and,  not  daring  to 
offer  them  this  thing,  had  ingeniously  borrowed  mine. 

As  to  my  cargas  I  never  took  pains  to  inquire.  I  never  doubl- 
ed that  it  was  not  my  beast  that  gave  out,  as  my  caigas  were 
consideraUy  under  weight  Either  they  selected  for  mine  the 
weaker  beasts,  or,  one  of  the  others  fisdling,  they  changed  him  for 
mine.  Now  I  have  told  my  story,  not  for  the  amusement  of 
those  who  sit  at  home  to  laugh  at  me,  but  for  the  benefit  of  any 
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wr  wight  that  may  have  to  follow  my  steps.  Let  eueh  "  avoid 
entangling  aUiances"  when  he  is  in  a  hurry,  and  see  that  liis 
peon  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  man  with  whom  he  is  unac- 
q^UBJnted,  and  particularly  let  him  learn  to  be,  what  I  shall  never 

lome,  a  jndge  of  horseflesh. 

Bat  let  aa  be  off  from  Mafaatcs,  a  place  of  dear  dinners  and 

>ap  horaes.  We  enter  next  a  rolling  country,  covered  with 
J  all  the  way  to  Arroyo  Hondo.    Here  we  see  the  moro,  the 

itic  of  the  I^Iagdalena.  It  is,  I  suppose,  Jlorus  tinctoria — a 
■lanall  tree.  Sections  of  the  trunk  are  put  on  mules  and  carried 
to  the  Magdalena. 

Arroyo  Hondo  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  villi^ ;  but 
the  remaining  cluster  of  houses,  bearing  the  lovely  name  of  Sapo 
(toad),  is  altogether  poorer  yet.  There  was  not  another  house 
till  we  came  to  Calamar.  We  are  now  on  level  ground.  Possi- 
bly it  is  sometimes  inundated.  Here  again  is  the  Dique,  with  a 
bridge  over  it ;  a  well-built  lock  lifting  up  from  the  Magdalena, 
a  guard-lock,  and  the  river  itself.  This  last  cheers  us.  If 
we  can  live  here  till  the  first  steam-boat  comes  up,  we  then  shall 
have  a  respite  from  our  sufferings  and  fatigues.  But  I  know  of 
nothing  yoa  will  have  to  see  here  except  it  be  some  now  palms 
back  of  the  town,  and  the  Spanish  moas,  that  I  believe  to  be  the 
game  as  tliat  of  Mississippi — Tillandaia  usneoides.  They  here 
can  it  salvaje. 

Fortunately,  I  have  never  spent  mnch  time  in  Calamar,  but 
here  I  witnessed  the  drollest  dance  imaginable  in  the  open  air. 
I  saw  a  light  down  a  street  running  back  from  the  river,  and 
heard  a  strange  thumping  of  n  tamborine,  accompanied  by  vocal 
exerciaea,  that  might  be  called  singing  or  squalling,  as  you  please. 
A  dense  crowd  readily  made  way  for  me,  and  I  reached  the  danc- 
ers. I  found  the  lights  were  on  tables  where  they  sold  cakes, 
iweets,  and  mm.  The  dancers  used  unadulterated  moonlight. 
An  old  nt^ro  and  his  partner  were  in  a  most  interesting  atti- 
tude. She  was  dancing  adUbitum;  he,  almost  inclosing  her  in 
bifl  arms,  but  not  touching  her  at  all,  was  following  her  motions 
as  he  could.  He  was  in  a  stooping  attitude,  so  as  to  bring  hia 
ums  on  a  level  with  her  waist 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MAGDALENA  STEAMER. 

Steam  on  the  BCagdalexia. — ^The  Barranquilla. — ^Moath  of  the  Cauea. — ^La^  Ftoi- 
aenger  left. — ^Hooses. — Bog^  and  their  Women. — ^Banco  and  its  Ants. — 1u 
Priest  as  indnstrions. — Puerto  Nacional. — Fertility  of  Ichthyophagi. — San  P*- 
blo. — ^An  opening  for  Practice. — ^Water-drinking  and  Drinking-water. — Greog- 
raphy. — Geographer  lost  in  the  Woods. — On  a  Sand-bar. 

Steak  on  the  Magdalena  has  a  long  infiEmcj*  Bolivar  arbi- 
trarily rescinded  the  first  contract,  giving  a  monopoly  of  it  to 
Mr.  Elbers ;  a  second  was  afterward  given  him,  vrhkii  he  forfeit- 
ed by  delays  in  the  execution  of  it. 

It  has  been  since  open  to  firee  competition,  but  the  boats  weie 
all  owned  at  this  time  by  two  companies.  The  Santa  Marta 
Company  had  the  government  for  a  partner,  and,  whenever  it 
overtook  a  mail-canoe,  carried  the  maiL  The  rival  interests  of 
Cartagena  and  Barranquilla  maintained  the  other  line,  which  had 
no  aid  from  government  Both  have  since  gone  down,  and  an 
English  company,  which  put  on  bouts  wholly  unfit  for  the  river, 
and  mismanaged  them  as  none  but  non-residents  could  do,  must 
probably  follow. 

Still,  the  enterprise  will  succeed  whenever  it  shall  be  put  in 
the  right  hands.  The  £u*e  up  is  $96  fix)m  Barranquilla  to  Hon- 
da, and  the  returning  fare  $24.  Freight  enough  can  be  had  ftr 
several  boats  at  $19  per  ton  up,  and  $16  down. 

No  happier  sight  can  greet  the  ejea  of  a  traveler  in  a  dull, 
mean  village  like  Calamar,  on  a  flat  plain,  with  uninteresting 
v^tation,  than  the  approach  of  the  steamer  he  is  waiting  for. 
The  little  naked  urchins,  clothed  in  their  own  skins  of  nankeen 
variegated  with  dirt,  shout  "  Vapor  P  the  women  get  their  bot- 
tles ready,  and  the  lords  of  creation  slowly  rise  from  a  recnm- 
bent  posture  and  walk  down  to  the  bank. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  passenger  in  the  Barranquilla,  then  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Chapman,  an  experienced  navigator 
of  the  sea  with  sails,  but  little  versed  in  river  craft.     Like  the 
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ilisBisaippt  boats,  those  of  the  Magdalena  have  but  one  stoiy  for 
paeaengers.  The  deck  belongs  to  the  engineers,  firemen,  and 
bogaa.  These  last  make  capital  deck-hands.  Their  chief  is  call- 
ed confraniaestro ;  ours  bore  the  name  of  Pedro,  and  a  strange 
combination  he  was  of  savage  and  ciN'ilized  man.  He  could  talk 
a  little  English.  You  are  at  once  brought  in  contact  with  him, 
as  he  takes  charge  of  the  baggage,  all  of  which  he  will  put  in 
his  hold.  As  a  particular  favor  from  Captain  Chapman,  mine 
vas  rescued  from  his  clutches  and  carried  up  to  the  cabin. 

You  should  he  aware  of  this  arrangement  of  your  baggage  be- 
fore entering  the  boat.  It  will  often  be  nearly  as  mnch  as  a 
thing  is  worth  to  get  it  out  of  a  trunk  in  a  hold  that  has  only  a 
notched  timber,  at  most,  for  a  ladder.  If  there  be  much  baggage 
— and  every  man  has  a  right  to  two  cargas,  four  trunks — yours 
may  be  deeply  buried  up  sometimes,  and  moved  about,  fi-om 
time  to  time,  aa  unfortunate  passengers,  seething  in  that  damp, 
dark  oven,  with  a  dim  light,  tumble  it  over  in  search  of  some 
stray  trunk.  These  visits  to  tlic  bodega,  aa  they  call  the  hold, 
are  terrible.  You  are  covered  with  perspiration,  and  ready  to 
drop,  and  at  length  make  up  your  mind  to  do  without  the  most 
indispensable  articles  rather  than  go  to  that  purgatory  for  them. 

The  Manzanares  has  a  ladies'  cabin  on  the  same  floor  aa  the 
deck,  and,  if  there  are  ladies  there,  they  remain  by  themselves, 
and  eat  with  the  gentlemen  of  their  company.  The  Bairan- 
ipiilla  has  a  little  triangular  space  at  the  stem  that  bears  the 
name  of  ladies'  cabin.  It  is  very  small  indeed,  but,  as  they  have 
very  rarely  any  female  passengers,  they  make  it  answer.  We 
had  only  two  httle  girls  and  their  servant,  and  these  slept  in 
the  principal  cabin.  There  are  no  berths.  They  would  Impede 
the  circulation  of  air.  They  give  you  a  cot-bedstead,  and,  if 
you  need  any  bedding,  you  will  probably  have  it  with  you-  In 
a  large  boatful  there  will  always  be  some  scrambling  for  the  beat 
places,  and,  if  the  captain  does  not  interfere  actively,  the  whole 
cabin  will  be  obstructed  by  beds  soon  after  6.  The  rule  is  not 
to  locate  any  beds  before  8.  I  Imng  my  hammock,  with  its  mus- 
quito-net,  and  had  a.  very  comfortable  night's  rest.  The  mus- 
quito-net  of  a  hammock  is  a  large  bag  inverted,  with  a  couple  of 
sleevea  for  the  cords  of  the  hammock  to  pass  through. 

We  are  early  risers  on  ateameis.     We  first  roll  up  oar  bed- 
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ding,  and  put  it  where  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  disturb- 
ed. An  attendant  takes  away  the  cot.  Next  comes,  with  us, 
the  washing ;  but  the  Granadinos  are  not  in  a  hurry  for  this  op- 
eration, nor  is  it  always  essential  to  them.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  get  water,  and  often  m<»e  so  to  obtain  a  towel,  here  not 
called  tocMOi  but  only  paho  de  Truwm.  They  are  generally 
made  of  sheeting,  but  are  embroidered  with  red  at  the  ends* 

You  are  next  invited  to  take  a  drink  of  anisada  Omittii^ 
the  d  in  words  terminating  in  ado^  they  unite  the  a  and  o  into 
a  diphthong  like  Qu  in  Moti.  Anisado  is  thus  clipped  into  anr 
isdu.  It  is  a  sort  of  rum,  distilled,  I  am  told,  from  the  seed  of 
Anethum  Fconiculum,  called  anis.  It  is  much  used  on  the 
Magdalena.  It  takes  the  place  of  a  cup  of  chocolate,  whidi  is 
not  easily  prepared  on  board  at  this  hour.  I  have  seen  coflfoe 
used  as  a  better  substitute. 

Breakfiist  comes  about  10.  It  is  spread  in  a  small  space  be- 
tween the  cabin  and  the  captain's  house,  that  has  a  roof  over  it, 
but  is  open  at  the  sides.  Among  other  luxuries,  they  put  on 
the  table  some  square  sodarbiscuit,  and  butter,  that  is  eagerly 
dipped  out  with  spoons  by  persons  who  scarcely  know  the  arti- 
cle by  name.  It  is  universally  called,  in  New  Granada,  maat^ 
quilla,  a  diminutive  of  manteca,  its  lawful  name,  here  reserved  ' 
entirely  for  lard.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  stews,  of  bee^ 
kid,  fowl,  etc  The  most  essential  vegetable  with  me  was  rioe, 
for  plantains  were  dealt  out  to  us  with  a  very  sparing  iumd* 
while  the  bogas  were  denied  rice  and  bread  altogether,  and  com- 
pelled to  eat  plantains. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  bogas  preparing  their  dinner. 
The  beef  they  used  is  cut  up,  when  on  the  carcass  of  the  ox, 
into  ropes  of  meat,  that  are  rubbed  in  salt,  and  hung  on  a  pole 
to  dry.  This  they  call  tasajo,  and  a  pile  of  it  is  enough  to  irick- 
en  one  by  the  mere  sight  of  it.  This  they  cut  up  in  pieoeB, 
and  stewed  in  a  large  iron  pot  mounted  on  three  stones  on  a  fire 
built  on  deck.  Three  stones  thus  arranged — tulpas — are  the 
ordinary  fire-place  of  the  peasantry  here ;  in  a  boat  they  axe, 
of  course,  placed  on  a  box  of  earth.  They  threw  in  pieces  of 
green  plantain  till  the  disgusting  broth  threatened  to  run  over. 
Wlien  done,  they  used  the  carapax  of  a  turtle  for  a  platter,  and 
dipped  out  the  mess,  and  attacked  it  with  fingers  and  wooden 
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ipocms,  tin  soon  they  would  be  scraping  tte  ribs  of  the  turtle. 
Nothing  could  sicken  me  more  unless  it  were  a  camiibal  feast ; 
but  one  of  the  passengers  told  me  he  would  rather  have  a  part 
of  their  dinner  tlian  of  oura. 

Fish  is  a  popular  food  here,  but  seen  rarely  on  tlie  boat ;  it  is 
too  cheap.  On  the  rivers  it  is  only  surpassed  in  cheapness  by 
plantains.  It  is  supposed,  contrary  lo  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Mossey,  that  fish-eating  tends  to  increase  the  population.  The 
captmn  ehowed  mo  a  passenger,  a  resident  of  Remotino,  who 
looked  as  if  he  might  live  to  sec  his  progeny  greatly  increase, 
felKng  me  that  he  had  already  some  twenty  children  by  the 
same  wife,  and  that  this  fecundity  was  owing  to  the  ichtliyopha- 
gous  habits  of  the  family  ! 

We  have  not  yet  been  over  the  whole  boat.  Tlie  captain's 
house  is  a  little  room,  with  two  little  closets,  between  the  dining 
Spac«  and  the  chimney.  Tiie  dining  space  would  accommodate 
about  twenty,  but  they  seldom  have  so  many  paasengere. 
There  is  a  considerable  space  of  oj^n  air  around  the  chimney, 
and  then  Buccec<l3  the  pilot-house.  The  pilots  are  picked  out 
from  among  tlie  bogaa,  and  are  utterly  incompetent  for  their 
duties.  The  captain  and  the  engineer  divide  tlie  pilot's  respon- 
sibility between  them.  The  pilots  are  chosen  because  they 
know  the  river,  its  rocks  and  cliannel,  but  the  engineer  keeps  a 
look-out,  and  stops  and  reverses  without  waiting  for  orders  to 
do  so.  Forward  of  the  piiot-house  is  a  large  space  covered  with 
awning:  this  is  the  general  sitting-room  of  the  passengers. 
They  sometimes  annoy  the  jiilot  by  catting  off  his  look-out,  or, 
tatlier,  he  annoys  them  by  calling  on  them  to  move. 

The  engineer  lias  a  little  house  of  his  own  down  on  deck. 
His  name  was  Salt,  and  he  was  a  man  far  superior  to  what  we 
expect  of  such  a  post.  On  another  boat,  whenever  it  was  lying 
Btill,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  the  company  at  table  of  the  Amer- 
ican engineer,  his  English  mate,  and  his  Irish  mate's  assistant, 
together  with  a  nice-looking  negro  tliat  was  employed  on  the 
boat  in  some  capacity.  The  captain  can  not  put  himself  high 
above  his  engineers  when  they  can  command  nearly  equal  wages 
and  need  equal  abilities ;  but  they  err  exceedingly  in  taking  cap- 
tains that  have  no  river  experience,  good  seamen  on  merchant- 
men, bat  who  have  never  seen  Council  Bluffs. 
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Dinner,  when  it  comes,  is  but  a  repetition  of  breakfast.  It  is 
hasty  judging  of  national  character  bj  the  conduct  at  the  table 
of  a  steam-boat,  especiallj  when  so  manj  nations  are  represent- 
ed as  here.  I  have  seen  boats  on  Western  waters  with  as  much 
piggishness  at  table;  but  it  could  hardlj  be  worse  served. 
Richard,  the  steward,  was  a  well-meaning  Jamaica  negro,  bat 
his  two  assistants  are  very  stupid  Indian  boys.  I  heard  a 
passenger  scolding  one  of  them,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  had 
done.  He  replied,  **  I  called  for  a  knife,  and,  as  he  was  bring- 
ing it,  he  used  it  to  scrape  his  arm  with ;  when  I  complained  of 
that,  he  wiped  it  on  his  pantaloons.^'  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  secure  good  waiters.  Ours  can  hardly  understand  good  Span- 
ish,  or  make  themselves  understood. 

The  river  banks  present  little  variety.  It  seems  much  like 
the  scenery  or  want  of  scenery  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  but  the 
water,  I  think,  is  never  so  low  as  to  show  such  elevated  banks 
as  we  see  there.  We  conclude,  then,  that  at  high  water  the 
Mississippi  immensely  exceeds  the  Magdalena  in  depth.  It  is 
also  wider,  and  its  width  is  more  uniform,  and  its  channel  £ur 
more  crooked.  After  this  lapse  of  time  I  can  recollect  no  dif- 
ference of  color  between  the  Magdalena  and  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. We  make  no  stops  except  for  wood,  or  so  rarely  that 
each  one  will  be  chronicled  as  an  event. 

« 

On  Wednesday  the  boat  set  out  from  Barranquilla,  and  tied  up 
for  the  night  at  Remolino,  the  station  of  the  Santa  Marta  boats. 
They  call  the  distance  6  leagues.  My  rule  makes  it  21  miles ; 
but  if  the  leagues  are  new  ones,  it  is  much  less.  They  attrib- 
ute the  smallness  of  the  journey  to  a  late  start,  and  delays  in 
getting  out  of  that  little  arm  of  the  river  on  which  Barranquilla 
stands.  On  Thursday,  before  reaching  Calamar,  they  came  8| 
leagues,  say  28  miles. 

They  wood  but  about  once  a  day,  and  at  wood-piles  of  their 
own.  A  wood-agent  on  board  discharged  so  much  of  the  clerk's 
duties  as  he  was  going  up,  that  I  long  mistook  the  real  clerk  for 
a  passenger.  At  night  they  often  tied  up  to  a  bank  far  fix>m 
any  house.  We  come  to  more  signs  of  cultivation  as  we  as- 
cend the  river. 

On  Friday  we  stopped  at  a  small  town  on  the  west  bank. 
We  found  here  the  head  of  the  distrito  represented  by  a  bam- 
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like  ediBce,  with  a  roof  of  thatch  and  walls  of  Bticke,  designed 
to  let  in  the  Ught  and  air,  but  keep  out  all  animals  as  lar^e 
aa  a  hog.  In  this  last  office  they  failed  for  waul  of  a  door.  So 
I  saw  in  this  very  prison  a  mother  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  offspring  that  John  Rodgers  had.  Tho  grunting  parent 
of  little  swine  lay  stretched  in  the  abundant  black  dust,  content- 
ed with  her  lot  Happy  the  prison  that  witnesses  no  sadder 
scenes !  But  when  a  biped  is  detained  here,  it  is,  of  course, 
with  Ills  locomotive  apparatus  locked  in  between  two  logs — the 
stocks.  So,  as  a  man  that  does  not  possess  "  the  tliumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  right  hand"  can  not  vote,  a  man  that  has  lost 
both  legs  can  not  be  imprisoned  here  until  a  new  apparatus  is 
invented  to  liold  him. 

A  group  of  various  colors,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  and  in 
every  possible  stage  of  nudity,  gathered  on  shore  to  look  at  ns, 
FroDi  these  I  select  the  wife  and  child  of  a  ftislie-cutter  as  a 
favorable  example.  She 
is  carrying  two  baskets 
of  ivory-nuts  in  positions 
which  the  reader  is  chal- 
lenged to  imitate.  The 
sleeveless  garment  that 
covers  as  much  of  her  as 
she  thinks  necessary  is 
called  a  caniison,  an  aug- 
mentative of  the  word  ca- 
misa,  as  it  is  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  that  garment, 
which  would  bo  useless 
without  another  garment 
to  eke  out  its  scantiness. 
There  would  be  more 
fidelity,  but  leas  beauty, 
had  the  artist  colored  their 
bodies  according  to  na^ 
ture,  diversifying  tho  akia 
of  the  little  one  with  the 
parti-colored  patches  with 
which  Nature  and  the  accidents  of  the  day  had  combined  to 
adorn  it. 
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One  of  the  passengers  has  pointed  out  a  plantation  of  cacao 
chocolate-trees.  But  I  am  astonished  at  the  boundless  contigu- 
ity of  shade  that  is  inteirupted  here  and  there  at  long  d^«tftnctti 
hy  the  merest  bits  of  patches  of  plantains  or  cane.  When  the 
white  man  came  to  the  New  World  to  corse  it,  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalena  are  said  to  have  been  one  continuous  village  fix>m 
Sabanilla  to  Honda.  The  cupidity  of  the  Conquerors  eztenn- 
inated  its  happy  inhabitants. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  passenger  pointed  out  what  I  should 
have  taken  for  an  arm  of  the  river  coming  in  at  the  foot  of  an 
island.  But,  though  the  color  was  the  same,  the  surfitoe  was 
strewn  with  fragments  of  y^etation,  when  none  were  descending 
the  Magdalena.  It  was  the  Cauca,  escaped  from  its  long  and 
terrible  conflict  with  the  rocks  above,  and  now  pacified  to  the 
same  stately  gait  as  the  Magdalena  and  the  Mississippi 

By  Saturday  noon  we  reached  the  head  of  the  island  opposite 
Mompos,  formerly  spelled  Mompox.  This  is  stated  as  40| 
leagues  from  Barranquilla,  say  148  miles  in  four  days  (for  we 
went  no  farther  that  day),  or,  throwing  out  a  day  for  hinderan- 
ces  and  stoppages,  50  miles  a  day. 

Mompos  is  called  the  hottest  place  on  the  river.  Up  to  here 
some  little  influence  of  the  sea-breeze  is  felt,  and  above,  the  in- 
crease of  altitude  diminishes  the  heat :  here  the  sum  of  these 
restraining  influences  on  the  sun's  power  is  at  a  minimum.  The 
population  is  about  the  same  in  number  as  at  Bairanquilla,  but 
very  diflerent.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  and  a  very  religious  one. 
The  churches  are  quite  numerous,  and  in  a  &r  higher  condition 
than  the  solitary  bam-like  edifice  in  Barranquilla.  The  schools 
are  not  correspondingly  advanced,  though  a  girls*  school  of  the 
higher  class  was  to  open  the  day  I  left  (Sunday). 

I  visited  the  cemetery,  one  of  the  best  in  New  Gkanada.  The 
iron  fence  in  firont  of  it  is  of  Qranadan  workmanship,  and  was 
much  admired  by  Bolivar.  The  inscription  over  it  signifies, 
Here  are  the  limits  between  life  and  eternity.*  There  is  with- 
in it  a  very  small  chapel,  as  there  is  in  every  cemetery  of  the 
least  pretensions.  Most  of  the  best  tombs  were  brick  vaults, 
called  bovedas,  built  like  ovens,  with  the  foot  against  the  walL 
Some  of  them  are  beautifully  set  off  with  miniature  steeples. 

*  AqoT  confina  la  vida  con  la  eternidad. 
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are  some  monuments  in  tlie  ground  also,  but  none  of  either 
of  a  high  class  of  merit. 
Mompos  is  H  town  of  jewelers  and  bogaa.  It  stands  on  an 
IBland.  Perhaps  its  insular  position,  making  so  much  land 
accessible  to  it  by  canoes,  has  been  the  origin  of  its  greatness. 
The  steam-boat  landing  is  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  town, 
above  the  head  of  an  uninhabited  island.  Farther  down,  in 
front  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  is  the  ordinary  landing  of 
market-boats.  An  open  space  adjoining  ia  protected  on  tlic 
nver  side  by  a  wall  three  feet  high,  the  use  of  which  I  can  not 
oonjccture.  It  Is  the  market-place.  I  dread  the  description  of 
the  markets  of  New  Granada,  and  of  all  tltat  I  saw  in  this  I 
will  mention  only  the  fruit  of  the  Anacardium  occidentale,  a 
huge  tree  called  caracolj,  which  we  may  translate  cashew.  It 
is  a  kidney-shaped  nut,  with  an  acrid  milk  in  its  rind.  The 
Btem  of  this  nut  becomes  a  mass  of  pulp  longer  and  smaller  than 
t  pear,  but  it  is  sour,  astringent,  and  disagreeable. 

At  this  spot  I  once  witnessed  an  exciting  scene.  A  French 
lady  was  going  up  the  river  in  the  steamer  Nueva  Granada  to 
join  her  husband  in  Bogota.  A  French  family  with  which  she 
was  acquainted  was  descending,  on  their  way  to  "  la  belle 
France."  Slie  came  on  board  the  Manzanares  to  chat  witli 
them,  as  the  boats  lay  side  by  side  all  night.  They  talked  in 
Ihc  morning  till,  before  any  of  tliem  were  aware  of  it,  her  boat 
had  left  and  was  beyond  haiL  Poor  woman!  She  had  not 
even  a  bonnet  to  her  head  nor  a  dollar  in  her  pocket.  Two 
lemedies  were  suggested:  one,  to  take  a  canoe  and  follow  after 
the  Nueva  Granada  with  the  vain  hope  of  overtaking  her.  The 
other  appeared  more  feasible — to  take  a  horse  and  ride  up  on 
shore,  as  there  was  a  slight  bend  in  the  river  above ;  bat  there 
WB8  no  horse  at  hand.  Hundreds  became  interested  in  her  case, 
and  I  in  tlieir  sympathy.  She  was  unknown  and  a  foreigner — 
nothing  but  a  passenger  left.  It  might  have  moved  the  mirth 
of  a  crowd  on  our  docks,  but  here  all  were  anxious.  For  half 
an  hour  nothing  else  was  thought  of,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
up  the  river.  At  length  the  Nueva  Granada  appeared  round 
the  point,  and  one  universal  viva  broke  trom  the  anxious  crowd. 
Whether  you  take  ihia  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of  poor  Imman 
Datoie,  which  has  many  amiable  traits  in  common  with  that  of 
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gregarious  animalB,  or  in  favor  of  Granadan  nature  in  particular, 
it  is  honorable  to  the  Momposinos. 

Here  we  saw  the  last  of  certain  loaves  of  bread  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  veiy 
white  and  tender,  but  quite  insipid.  They  are  cassava,  made  <^ 
the  starch  of  a  poisonous  Euphorbiate  root,  the  Manihot  utilis- 
sima.  The  root  also  comes  on  the  table  quartered  and  boiled, 
under  the  name  of  juca,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Idliate  genus  Yucca.  It  is  a  slow-growing  herb  or  herbaceous' 
shrub,  and  is  nearly  a  jear  in  coming  to  perfection.  It  rarelj 
flowers,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  digging  its  roots.  For  a 
substitute  for  flour,  it  is  grated  ^and  then  washed  in  cold  water. 

I  went  into  two  gardens  in  Mompos,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
so  many  familiar  things.  The  most  universal  was  the  common 
balsam  or  lady's  slipper  of  our  gardens,  Impatiens  Balsamina. 
I  saw  the  Oleander  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  but  one  new  thing, 
a  Polygonum,  which  they  call  bellisima,  a  climbing  vine  with  a 
large,  permanent  petaloid  calyx.  It  would  be  a  splendid  acqui- 
sition to  our  gardens. 

These  gardens  were  the  courts  of  two-story  houses.  Most  of 
the  plants  were  in  pots  around  the  court  or  patio.  Perhaps,  as 
these  were  the  first  regular  houses  I  was  in,  I  may  as  well  de- 
scribe them.  A  house  with  but  one  entrance  from  the  street  is 
called  a  casa  claustrada.  That  one  grand  entrance  is  the  porton, 
and  the  space  that  leads  to  the  inner  door  is  the  zaguan.  The 
zaguan  is  always  paved.  The  pavement  is  often  of  brick. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  small  stones,  with  mosaic  figures  in  it  of  ver- 
tebras of  oxen  or  swine.  It  leads  into  one  comer  of  a  square 
space  within  the  house  that  has  no  roof.  In  the  Bible  this  is 
called  the  court,  and  here  the  patio.  A  walk — ^the  corredor — 
runs  entirely  around  it.  The  corredor  is  separated  from  the  pa- 
tio by  a  balustrade  called  pretil.  The  rooms  generally  open 
into  the  corredor,  and  only  the  front  has  windows  that  do  not 
look  into  the  patio.  K  the  house  be  of  two  stories,  the  stairs, 
which  are  of  brick  edged  with  wood,  are  placed  in  a  recess  in 
one  comer  of  the  corredor.  In  a  two-story  house,  casa  alta,  the 
lower  rooms  facing  on  a  street  are  either  used  for  stores  or  rent- 
ed to  poor  people,  and  then  they  have  no  connection  with  the 
patio.     These  families,  who  have  no  rights  out  of  their  narrow 


rooma  save  in  the  Btreela,  are  a  naisance  to  the  oeighborhood. 
Poor  things!  decency  is  a  luxury  beyond  their  means. 

No  hooses  have  more  than  two  stories.  The  casa  baja — one- 
story  house— is  more  common  amlmoreconvenicnt,  if  not  damp; 
bat  the  casa  alta  is  more  pretcntioua,  and  is  preferred.  Anoth- 
er radical  distinction  le  into  tiled  and  thatched  honses.  TTiatch 
is  cooler,  but  exposed  to  fire,  and  snre  to  decay  and  let  in  the 
tain  when  yoa  are  unprepared  for  it.  Tile  is  called  tcja,  and  in 
the  plural  tejas  or  texaa.  Thatch  is  called  paja,  straw,  because 
in  Spain  it  was  made  of  the  culms  of  grasses.  Here  it  is  gen- 
ezally  of  the  leaves  of  a  pandanate  plant,  Carludovica  palmata, 
which  bears  the  names  of  iraca,  jipijapa,  and  nacuma.  Tlie  so- 
called  Panama  hats  are  made  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  are  split  fine  and  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  make  the 
shreds  cylindrical. 

These  hats  are  generally  a  week  in  braiding,  and  tlie  fincneafl 
and  price  are  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  braider.  The  av- 
ouge  price,  as  first  sold,  is  estimated  at  eighty  cents.  The 
finest  have  been  sold  at  $50,  and  even  $100,  A  hat  of  this 
kind  should  be  called  by  metonymy  thatch  rather  than  "tUe.^' 
The  mature  leaves  are  sold  standing  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
ground  for  thatch.  They  spring  from  the  ground  on  smooth  pe- 
tioles eight  feet  long.  The  blade  looks  like  that  of  a  palm  leaf, 
bnt  the  flowers  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  ears  of  maize.  I 
know  of  no  warm  lands  in  New  Qranada  where  this  useful  plant 
does  not  grow. 

We  left  Mompos  about  8  cm  Sunday  morning,  instead  of  6, 
as  had  been  intended.  They  often  have  to  hunt  up  slack  and 
careless  passengers  who  would  otherwise  be  left.  Such  delays 
astonish,  amuse,  and  vex.     We  took  in  tow  a  champan — a  large 

» flat-boat  with  an  arohed  thatched  roof.  It  had  its  crew  of  bogas. 
Their  women  came  down  to  see  them  off.  As  tlicy  sat  on  the 
diore,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  their  skirts  were  all  blue. 
I  Boon  found  that  this  color  is  almost  universal  in  New  Granada 
among  the  lower  classes,  whether  from  taste  or  from  the  abun- 
dance of  indigo  I  know  not ;  but  this  row  of  women  probably 
had  cause  for  looking  blue.  It  is  likely  that  they  luid  danced 
al!  night,  and  mayhap  attended  mass  this  morning,  and  now  had 
QOtne  down  to  take  &rewell  of  the  men  whose  last  cuartillo  they 
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had  helped  spend,  and  who  were  now  taking  to  the  riyer  finr 
more  money  to  be  spent  in  the  same  way. 

Before  the  day  of  steamy  it  ns^  to  be  impossible  to  engage  a 
crew  from  below  to  go  above  Mompos,  nor  would  any  from 
above  go  lower  down,  so  that  every  champan  was  delayed  at 
Mompos  till  a  new  crew  had  been  shipped,  provisioned,  and  got 
off  with  no  small  ado. 

A  little  above  Mompos  is  Margarita,  on  the  same  large  isl- 
and. A  more  paradisaical  place  to  look  at  I  have  not  seen  in 
New  Qranada.  There  is  no  clump  of  houses,  but  a  long  street 
of  many  miles,  with  houses  on  the  west  side  of  it  fronting  the 
river,  and  buried  in  orange-trees.  In  the  middle  of  this  long 
succoBsion  of  ruralities  stands  the  church.  To  add  to  the  'beau- 
ty of  the  scene,  every  few  rods,  gathered  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  river,  wore  groups  of  little  sons  of  Adam  and  daughters  of 
Eve,  in  all  stages  of  dress,  from  that  before  the  fig-leaves  to  that 
in  which  modest  painters  drape  their  figures.  Margarita  is  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Mompos.  The  population  of  the  district  is 
1827. 

More  than  thirty  miles  now  pass  with  no  noticeable  place, 
but  amaaing  multitudes  of  children  at  the  water-side  under  the 
green  trees.  Then  wo  come  to  Banco,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  fifty  miles  above  Mompos.  Here  we  arrived  in  the  after^ 
noon,  and  stopped  to  wood.  A  large,  unfinished  church,  roo& 
less  and  floorloss,  filled  with  vegetation,  stands  as  a  monument 
of  ambition,  and  perhaps  to  date  the  decline  of  Romish  power. 

Here  I  saw  a  great  curiosity.  It  was  a  long  procession  of 
ants,  every  one  with  a  bit  of  green  leaf  in  his  mouth.  I  under- 
state the  matter.  There  ran  through  the  grass  a  well-beaten 
toad,  like  a  sho(«i)-path,  six  inches  wide — a  very  Cumberland 
road  for  ants.  It  was  thronged  with  busy  travelers,  all  of 
whom  were  hastening  fironi  home,  or  returning  with  about  half 
an  inch  ntpmio  nluMinHl  out  of  a  leaf.  I  followed  on  to  see  their 
neat.  It  was  curious  to  see  their  broad  highway  passing  under 
loifs,  stonosi  ami  l)rush-*lica]Ni«  1  followed  it  for  a  long  distanoe 
into  the  woods,  and  then  ga\-t^  up  in  despair.  These  ants  are 
(>aiiod  anrioros— the  same  word  tliat  means  muleteer.  They  are 
a  lorrihio  \)k^u  It  is  thought  that  ant<'<Nating  animab  gencnilj 
ti\|tH'1  tl\is  s|HH'ies,  on  account  of  four  strong,  sharp  projections 
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oo  the  body.  They  can  cany  a  grain  of  maize,  and  I  am  sure 
that  to  load  a  whole  colony  would  demand  many  bushels.  Woe 
to  the  orange-tree  that  they  have  determined  to  shear  of  its 
leaves  I  The  best,  if  not  the  only  defense,  ia  to  make  tlie  trunk 
inaccessible  to  them  by  water.  Some  even  manage  to  surround 
their  lioase  with  a  stream  of  water,  and  others  are  driven  to  de- 
spair by  domiciliary  visits,  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1843,  but  which  neither  parchment  nor  architecture  Lave 
strength  to  resist. 

I  was  once  sitting  in  the  evening  in  a  honae  near  Tulua,  and 
fancied  I  eaw  something  whitish  moving  on  the  floor.  I  ex- 
amined, and  found  a  broad  stream  of  rice  flowing  from  a  large 
jar  under  a  hed ;  each  grain  was  in  the  jaws  of  an  arriero. 
Long  before  morning  the  jar  would  have  been  empty,  for  the 
diligent  thieves  work  night  and  day,  without  even  stopping  Sun- 
day. The  only  hope  for  the  rice  was  to  hang  it  up  in  what  the 
sailors  call  a  true-lover's  knot  by  a  hair  rope.  In  the  end,  the 
jar  fell  and  broke,  and  the  enemy  bore  off  the  contents.  But, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  surprised  that  so  resistless  an -enemy  should 
do  no  more  damage  in  a  country. 

I  saw  where  the  ants'  highway  crossed  a  human  foot-path. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  Ultle  folk  must  be  crushed  under  the 
feet  of  the  lords  of  creation.  There  their  green  loads  were  left, 
for  no  ant  picks  up  the  load  of  another.  I  found  that  if  the  an- 
tenn!33  of  one  of  these  ants  were  removed,  he  no  longer  had  the 
power  of  Ending  his  way.  Whether  it  is  by  smell,  or  by 
some  analogous  sense,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  not  by  sight.  I 
have  effaced  the  path  of  ants  with  a  little  chocolate  oil,  too  httle 
to  impede  the  feet  of  the  insect,  and  only  for  an  ant's  length  in 
extent.  On  each  side  were  gathered  a  crowd,  at  a  loss  to  find 
their  way,  although  their  antennae  could  nearly  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle. At  length  some  formic  Columbus  set  the  example,  others 
followed,  and  the  way  was  re-established. 

But  let  aa  go  back  to  the  boat. 

"  Do  you  see  tliat  handsome  young  man — bueno  moso — lean- 
ing against  the  post  f"  asked  a  fellow-traveler. 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  nice  young  man,  with  a  sort  of  stock  on. 
Il  is  called  sotacuella.  It  is  a  plain  parallelogram,  about  two 
inches  wide,  more  ht  for  a  badge  than  any  thing  else,  and  is  of- 
F. 
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ten,  if  not  always,  of  what  is  called  worsted-work.  This,  and 
the  tonsure — a  carefully-shaved  spot  on  the  crown  as  large  as  a 
dollar — are  intended  to  be  permanent  marks  of  the  sacred  posi- 
tion of  the  wearer. 

**  Well,''  he  continued,  <*  that  is  the  Cura  of  Banco.  Young 
as  he  is,  they  tell  me  that  he  has  twelve  children  that  are  known 
to  be  his." 

And  a  friend  that  passed  Banco  some  time  after  mentioned 
incidentally  that  he  witnessed  the  baptism  of  a  new-bom  child 
of  the  cura  there. 

Let  not  the  reader  start  with  incredulity,  nor  turn  with  a  dis- 
gust unmingled  with  pity  from  the  natural  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  his 
crime  here  is  not  disgraceful  in  an  unmarried  man,  be  he  cler- 
gyman or  layman.  Second,  that  the  anticipation  of*  a  chaste 
marriage  is  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  virtue  in  either  sex. 
I  was  talking  with  an  intelligent  man  on  this  point,  and  he 
laughed  heartily  at  a  story  I  told  him.  It  was  of  a  man  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighty  without  ever  having  been  outside 
of  the  gates  of  Bagdad.  The  calif,  professing  a  desire  to  have  a 
proof  of  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign  inscribed  on  a  tomb,  fbr^ 
bade  his  ever  leaving  the  city  on  pain  of  death.  Early  the  next 
morning,  he  sent  to  inquire  for  the  octogenarian,  but  he  had  run 
away  during  the  night.  Generally,  the  young  aspirant  for  the 
priesthood  is  no  novice  in  the  school  of  debauchery,  but  his  very 
vow  of  chastity  would  insure  its  violation,  if  he  were  so. 

Again,  the  confessional  is  the  cause  of  this  evil  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  celibate.  The  priest  is  to  know  the  sins  of  his 
flock  both  in  deed  and  of  thought.  If  he  suspects  a  timid  one 
of  passing  over  in  silence  what  she  ought  to  confess,  it  is  his 
duty  to  question  her,  and  hers  to  answer.  The  Protestant  pas- 
tor can  not  take  the  first  step  toward  undue  familiarity  without 
turning  liis  back  on  his  professional  duty.  The  Catholic  priest 
may  nearly  have  completed  the  ruin  of  a  soul  committed  to  his 
charge  before  even  he  himself  is  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of 
his  designs. 

Lastly,  the  position  of  the  female  is  by  no  means  hedged 
about  by  those  stem  laws  of  decorum  established  among  us. 
Her  sin  brings  her  into  no  lasting  disgrace,  no  total  exclusion 
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fiom  society.     I  should  judge  that  the  ahame  of  her  position  is 
like  that  of  a  young  man  in  New  England,  or  possibly 
'en  less. 

So,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  a  chaste  priest  here  must  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  phenomenon.  It  would  be  scarce  jwssible  for 
human  ingenuity  or  salanic  malice  to  place  a  man  in  a  position 
where  his  fall  would  be  more  inevitable  or  irrecoverable.  I  have 
asked  two  persons  just  now  what  proportion  of  the  priesfa  are 
unfaithful  to  their  vow.  One  replied,  "About  99  per  cent."  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  friend  to  the  priests.  I  knew  that  the  other  was 
.not,  and  his  reply  must  be  received  with  a  grain  of  allowance, 
was,  "  Of  the  secular  clergy  (parish  priests),  98  per  cent. ;  of 
le  regulars  (monks),  102  per  cent.  Thus,"  says  he,  "  the  ex- 
oeasive  licentiousness  of  the  monks  is  enough  to  offset  any  cas- 
tul  instance  of  chastity  in  the  seculars." 

Nor  is  this  liberty  of  the  priests  always  ill  received  by  the 
people.  A  woman  below  here  was  expressing  her  horror  at  the 
idea  of  a  married  clergy,  and  I  asked  her  whether  she  would 
.prefer  the  Banco  priest  to  a  married  man  fatthtiil  to  his  wife. 
She  replied,  "Yes;  tor  the  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
solute priest  would  retain  their  validity,  but  not  from  those  of  a 
married  one." 

In  these  days  the  cura  of  the  isle  of  Taboga,  near  Panama, 
has  been  making  orrangemenla  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  law  of 
cavil  marriage.  He  has  lived  with  the  woman  he  wishes  to 
mairy  many  years,  and  they  have  children.  All  this  has  es- 
dted  no  complaint,  for  men  consider  their  families  safer  with  a 
priest  that  lives  so.  But  the  first  step  toward  legul  marriage 
has  excited  a  great  hubbub.  Even  the  Panama  Star  came  out 
with  a  leader  in  English  against  him.  And,  to  crown  ail,  the 
Substitute  for  the  Bishop  of  Panama,  who  is  in  exile,  informed 
turn  that  he  would  depose  Iiim  if  he  proceeded,  so  the  poor  coujde 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  go  on  as  before, 

I  hear  no  complaint  from  the  people  of  the  unchastity  of  their 
prieata.  Probably  they  act  on  the  principle  of  jEsop's  entangled 
fox,  who  would  not  have  the  half-sated  tliea  driven  away  lest  a 
hungrier  swarm  should  open  new  avenues  to  the  vital  flood. 
Many  years  since,  indeed,  a  priest  in  Bogota  had  a  peculiar^tfw- 
eAani  for  innocent  and  artless  girls.     When  he  was  found  to 
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have  broa^t  tremble  into  five  or  six  of  the  first  families  of 
the  capital  almost  mmaltaneoasljY  their  indignation  broke  oat 
against  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  Borne  to  be  judged.  When 
snffidentlj  penitent  or  soffidentlj  panished,  he  was  sent  back  to 
exercise  Us  saored  functions  in  Cartagena. 

But  I  am  tired  of  this  painful  topic,  which,  however,  I  oonld 
nci  honestly  pass  bj  in  silence.  The  steamer  is  off  at  last  firom 
Banco,  and  the  motley  throng  at  the  landing  has  again  given 
place  to  the  magnificent,  intenninable  forest. 

Up  the  stream  we  go.  Settlements  become  thinner,  and  the 
gronps  of  children  rarer  and  smaller.  At  last  we  stop  and  make 
fast  to  the  banL  The  forest  is  so  dense  that  there  is  hardly  a 
place  for  the  boga  to  set  foot  when  he  leaps  ashore  to  make  fast. 
Here  grows  an  immense  quantity  of  a  Heliconia,  called  by  the 
I)eople  Lengua  de  vaca — Cow-tongue.  It  is  of  that  group  of 
families  including  the  plantain,  arrow-root,  and  ginger.  This  is 
tiie  most  frequent  genua,  with  those  broad,  horizontal,  veined 
leaves,  which,  with  those  of  the  Palms  and  the  Pandanates,  are 
the  only  striking  marks  that  the  scenery,  of  which  it  makes  a 
part,  is  certainly  tropicaL 

On  again  the  next  day.  All  day  we  go  without  stopping  ex- 
cept to  wood.  I  can  not  understand  how  these  fertile  bsu:iks  can 
remain,  washed  almost  weekly  by  the  waves  from 'steam-boats, 
but  witliout  commerce,  and  nearly  without  inhabitant.  No 
American  would  have  anticipated  such  a  state  of  things,  so  do 
wo  cling  to  the  maxim  of  political  economy  that  travel  begets 
truiBc.  The  first  change  in  the  passenger-list  was  in  the  addi- 
tion of  our  names  at  Calamar.  Next  we  lost  our  little  girls  and 
their  nurse,  and  some  other  passengers,  at  Mompos.  We  may 
have  added  a  name  or  two  there.  Now  we  have  reached  Puer- 
to Naoional,  or  I^lcrto  Ocana,  as  it  is  often  called,  and  we  must 
mitVer  some  losses,  one  of  which  I  shall  long  r^ret. 

It  is  that  of  timet  Gallogo  and  his  son  Bicardo.  Sefior 
(}allogo  was  a  political  exile  from  Venezuela,  periiaps  Gtovemor 
of  MaracailM)  under  Paea.  He  is  going  to  establish  himself  at 
( 'Ac.tita,  on  the  very  edge  of  Venezuela.  He  was  coming  from 
(Jurnfoa,  and  had  applied  in  vain  for  permission  to  come  the 
nraroNt  way  and  bring  with  him  his  family,  who  are  at  Hara^ 
ralbo.     I  lo  has  before  him  some  severe  land-travel — 40^  miles 
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tto  Ocana,  71 J  to  Salazar,  and  100  more  to  San  Jos^  dc  Cu- 
cnta. 

We  stopped  in  an  open  field  at  ft  dUtance  of  three  fourtba  of 
a  mile  from  the  town  of  Puerto  NacionaL  There  ia  a  deserted 
house  at  the  upper  end.  I  made  the  circuit  of  the  field,  where 
I  found  a  climbing  fern  of  a  genua  occasionallj  met  at  home ; 
it  was  Lygodiiun  hirautum.  A  little  way  above  the  field  was 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river  that  determined  the  site  of  the  land- 
ing at  the  nearest  good  bank.  The  steward  ^whom  I  intend  to 
immortalize  a  few  pagea  farther  on)  had  started  in  a  boat  up  the 
little  river  to  the  town  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  I  walked  up 
half  way,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  number  of  curious  plants ; 
but  it  was  time  to  return  before  coming  in  sight  of  the  town, 
so  I  only  saw  iitej>ort  of  the  "-Port  of  Ocana." 

President  T.  C-  Moaquera  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen 
the  thermometer  at  Puerto  Nacional  at  104"^  in  the  shade — the 
highest  he  has  ever  seen  in  New  Granada.  This  he  elsewhere 
gives  as  the  mean  temperature,  although  he  has  stated  86°  6'  as 
the  highest  mean  temperature  of  New  Granada.  Codazzi  gives 
81°  for  the  mean  temperature  at  Puerto  Nacional,  which  I  think 
is  none  too  low. 

Here  would  be  a  fine  chance  for  an  industrious  negro  to  en- 
rich liimseif  in  the  ivory-nut  trade.  These  nuts  arc  not  th- 
finit  of  a  palm  nor  a  tree,  but  of  a  stemless  Pandanate,  with 
leaves  like  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  It  is  unisexual,  and  the  stam- 
inate  plant  is  represented  on  the  following  page.  The  fhut 
grows  near  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  and  at  Sabanilla,  where 
most  of  it  is  exported,  it  coats  about  two  cents  a  pound,  an<t 
ought  to  sell  for  twice  that,  at  least. 

The  figure  placed  beside  the  pknt  to  mark  its  size  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  in  Ml  dress.  Ho  is  an  ap- 
proximation toward  the  mestizo — half  negro  and  half  Indian,  but 
oeatlier  you  nor  he  will  ever  know  the  exact  proportions  in  which 
the  blood  of  three  races  are  mingled  in  his  veins.  Uis  hat  is 
called,  as  to  its  shape,  raspon ;  as  to  its  material,  dc  palma, 
rama,  or  cuba,  being  made  from  palm-leaves,  and  not  of  jipijapa. 
In  stmcture  it  is  de  trenza,  being  braided  in  a  strip  and  sewed, 
as  many  are  at  the  North.  If  you  disdain  to  call  the  rest  of 
his  diess  pantaloons,  it  must  be  called  tapa,  which  term,  howev- 
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Hl^gUlBB  tny  quantity  Icsa  than  this,  down  to  the  size  of 
I  i^^^uf.  In  his  right  hand,  with  his  paddle — caiialele — 
he  holds  hia  machete,  which  he  can  not  <lo  without,  and  which 
he  is  too  lazy  (o  belt  around  him.  The  liumblo  attempt  at  ft 
tssBel  in  which  the  sheath  terminates  teaches  us  that  man,  even 
in  hia  most  primitive  state,  loves  ornament. 

The  machete  is  not  for  defense  against  either  man  or  beaat. 
He  cuts  the  tangled  vines  with  it  as  he  traverses  the  forest.  It 
s  bis  axe     This,  with  his  canoe,  lines,  hooks,  and  nets,  are  all 
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liis  fisli  has  coBt  him  no  more  trouble  than  to  go 
out  and  dig  a  hill  of  potatoes.  His  plantains  come  easier 
still. 

Why  then  should  he  work  t  Indolent  and  amiable,  he  might  \ 
he  made  a  good  citizen  by  properly  taxing  and  educating  him.  i 
Armed  as  you  see  him  with  the  machete,  be  never  tights  unless 
driven  to  it  by  the  extreme  of  outrage,  and  tlien  only  in  a  mob 
— ^never  alone.  But  when  a  Granadan  mob  ia  once  thoroughly 
aroused,  it  will  commit  great  outrages.  He  loves,  perliaps  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,  as  X  should  infer  from  the  census  of  1851, 
which  records  that,  in  the  distrito  of  Puerto  Uacional,  tiicre 
were  32  married  women  and  ti7  births  that  year.  "Thia  great 
fecundity,"  eaya  Ancisar,  "  ia  to  be  attributed  to  the  vaal  quan- 

»  titles  of  fish  they  consume."  The  former  marriage-fee  of  $6  40 
Ib  said  to  have  caused  much  illegitimacy. 
Now  cornea  another  entire  day,  with  only  one  stop  in  tlie  edge 
of  the  dense  tbrest  for  wood.  Above  here  no  steamer  can  safe- 
ly ran  at  nigiit.  At  dork  we  made  fast  to  the  western  bank  in 
tall  grass,  where  they  cautioned  me  against  snakes,  and  I  knew 
no  better  then  than  to  heed  their  counseL  I  succeeded,  howev- 
er, in  bringing  down  a  stem  of  cana  brava,  which  sliould  mean 
wild  cane.  It  is  a  gigantic  grass,  the  stem  of  which  is  herba- 
ceoufl  and  not  hoUow.  Sections  of  it,  when  young  and  juicy, 
make  admirable  pickles,  crisp  and  tender,  having  no  taste  except 
what  they  derive  from  tjie  vinegar  and  other  condiment.  The 
ripe  stems  serve  to  make  fences  and  houses,  being  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter.  When  in  fruit,  the  panicle  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  is  of  great  beauty,  particularly  when  the  wind  carries  all  the 
peduncles  to  one  side,  waving  them  like  the  streamer  of  a  lance. 
The  whole  height  of  the  stem  is  fix)m  12  to  20  feet. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  alligators ;  but  now,  as  we  are 
soon  to  take  leave  of  tiiat  abundant  and  interesting  animal,  I 
must  give  him  a  paragraph.  The  caiman  is  an  animal  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  crocodile  and  the  alligator.  They  infest 
the  middle  Magdalena  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  in  the  lower 
part  they  are  as  common  aa  the  alligator  is  in  our  Southern  wa- 
ters. They  disappear  entirely  before  reacliing  Honda ;  but  on 
ihe  sand-bars  here  there  were  sometimes  half  a  dozen  to  be  seen 
Swimming  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  even  women 
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washing  on  the  shore,  unprotected  by  a  fence,  are  sometimes 
carried  off. 

Musquitoes  also  reach  a  maximum  in  the  middle  Magdalena, 
and  disappear  entirely  before  reaching  Nare.  As  mosquito  means 
gnat,  I  did  not  learn  the  Spanish  for  the  larger  torment  to  which 
we  give  that  name  (mis-spelling  it)  till  the  seventh  month  iji 
mj  joumeyings  in  New  Granada.     It  is  zancudo— long-legs. 

Next  day  we  came  to  San  Pablo,  one  of  the  most  consider** 
ble  places  on  the  river.  It  is  about  seventy-four  miles  above  Pu- 
erto Nacional,  and  two  himdred  and  one  and  a  half  miles  above 
Mompos.  We  stopped  some  time  on  account  of  some  accident 
to  the  engines.  The  place  seems  larger  than  Banco,  and  fax 
more  pleasant  than  any  little  place  on  the  river  except  Marga- 
rita. The  steward  here  attempted  to  buy  some  cocoa-nuts,  but 
the  owner  thought  it  more  agreeable  to  lie  in  his  hammock  than 
to  climb  for  them.  The  difficulty  was  arranged  by  a  boga  from 
the  boat  climbing  the  tree,  and  the  luxurious  proprietor  secured 
the  utile  without  sacrificing  the  dvlcefar  niente.  I  drank  the 
milk  of  one  of  these  nuts,  but  it  did  not  please  me.  It  was  in* 
sipid,  with  little  or  none  of  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  nut,  but 
rather  resembling  milk  and  water  when  the  water  preponderates. 
I  might  have  formed  a  different  judgment  of  it  had  I  been  suf- 
fering with  extreme  thirst.  On  the  whole,  the  cocoa-palm— 
Cocos  nucifera,  coco— has  seemed  to  me  ornamental  rather  than 
useful  in  New  Granada ;  but  the  tree  should  only  be  judged  o£ 
by  the  sea-shore,  for  it  leaves  the  level  of  the  sea  with  reluo- 
tance,  and  is  the  first  useful  plant  that  forsakes  man  in  his  a»- 
cent  of  the  mountains. 

Here  too  I  met,  outside  of  the  town,  an  abundance  of  a  finite 
tree,  smaller  and  more  slender  than  an  apple-tree,  with  a  smooth 
bark  like  the  button-wood  (Platanus  occident^Us),  and  a  fruit 
about  the  medium  size  of  an  apple,  crowned,  like  it,  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  calyx.  It  is  the  guava — Psidium  pomiferum— -call- 
ed here  guayabo,  and  the  finit  guayaba.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  names  of  trees  are  masculine,  and  end  in  o,  while  the  fruits 
are  feminine,  and  end  in  a.  Thus  an  orange-tree  is  naranjo,  and 
an  orange  naranja.  The  name  of  a  place  where  things  grow 
ends  in.  al:  thus  this  guava  orchard  is  a  guayabaL  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  a  naranjal,  for  no  man  has  orange-trees  enough  to 
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deserve  the  name.  The  interior  of  a  gaava  is  hard  pulp,  full  of 
seeds,  surrounded  hy  a  harder  secdlesB  portion.  Both  are  eat- 
en, and  often  also  the  skin,  though  this  is  generally  rejected, 
and  sometiraea  also  the  outer  portion.  There  are  other  Psidia 
here,  bat  this  is  the  most  abundant  fruit  in  all  New  Granada. 
I  have  never  seen  it  cultivated,  nor  is  it  eaten  extensively,  ex- 
cept in  jellies  and  conserves.  Such  preserves  are  sold  put  up 
in  square  boxes  which  might  hold  a  pint,  and  which  looked  as 
if  they  might  have  been  made  with  a  broad-axe.  The  instru- 
ment nsed  in  their  construction  was  probably  a  cooper's  adze. 
The  fruit  ia  eagerly  eaten  by  swine,  and  is  often  so  abundant  as 
to  be  of  importance  on  this  account. 

Another  small  tree  attracted  my  attention,  perhaps  the  only 
rosaceous  plant  of  the  low  country,  or  tierra  cahente.  No  En- 
glish tenna  satisfy  me  for  the  four  gradations  of  altitude,  tierra 
caliente,  tierra  templada,  tierra  fria,  and  pdramo.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  cocoa  might  mark  the  upper  limit  of  tierra  calieote, 
the  banana  may  cease  with  the  tierra  templada,  and  barley  and 
potatoes  with  the  tierra  fria.  The  uncultivablo  land  above  is 
p6ramo.  Now  there  are  many  blackberries,  the  strawberry,  and 
some  species  of  cratagua  and  spiraia  in  tierra  fria,  and  I  have 
even  found  a  blackberry  down  to  the  edge  of  the  tierra  caliente ; 
bat  here  was  a  rosaceous  tree  belonging  to  tierra  caliente  only. 
It  was  Chrysobalanua  Icaco,  here  called  icaco.  It  is  a  plum, 
1  in  one  of  those  innumerable  kinds  of  sweetmeats  called 
».  I  described  the  flesh  of  the  preserve  as  cotton  and  sir^ 
and  my  hostess  suggested  that  a  third  ingredient  was  at- 
mospheric air ;  but,  after  disposing  of  the  sarcocarp,  the  endo- 
carp  easily  resolved  itself  into  three  valves  under  a  gentle  force 
of  the  teeth,  leaving  the  seed  in  the  mouth,  a  miniature  almond, 
on  which  alone,  I  think,  the  icaco  relies  for  the  popularity  it  en- 
joys. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  this  tree,  after  onr  long  detention  was 
over,  a  man  came  to  me  to  prescribe  for  his  sick  wife.  I  was 
glad  that  the  summona  of  the  boat  saved  me  farther  excuse ;  but, 
if  a  man  aims  at  popularity  here,  he  might  well  bring  with  him 
a  small  stock  of  medicines,  and  particularly  those  used  In  miti- 
gating the  penalties  that  outraged  nature  visits  on  licentiousnesB. 

Arrived  on  board,  I  found  a  new  fruit  to  attract  ray  attention. 
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I  should  have  called  it  a  crazy  orange,  but  it  bears  the  name  ot 
limon  dolce — sweet  lemon.  It  is  an  orange  with  a  thick  rind, 
green  even  when  ripe,  and  filled  with  a  copious  gumm j  oil,  that 
obliges  you  to  wash  jour  hands  as  soon  as  you  peel  one.  This 
alone  greatly  reduces  its  value,  and  its  insipid  sweetness  has  lit- 
tle attraction  for  Northern  palates,  but  people  here  value  them 
more  than  oranges.  The  carpels  separate  from  each  other  much 
more  readily  than  those  of  the  orange.  It  must  be  a  variety 
of  Citrus  Lhnetta  or  Citrus  Aurantium. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  San  Pablo  our  voyage  seemed  to 
be  without  events  to  chronicle.  Day  passes  after  day  without 
receiving  or  leaving  a  passenger  or  an  article  of  freight.  Once 
a  day  we  stop  for  wood.  Perhaps  the  space  of  an  acre  has  been 
cut  over,  and  may  have  been  cultivated,  but  has  again  run  up 
to  weeds.  Two  miserable  sheds — tranches — serve  to  protect  the 
occupants,  who  can  not  be  called  a  fcunily,  from  dew  and  rain* 
A  part  of  a  raceme  of  plantains,  the  staff  of  life,  hang  under  one 
roof,  and  a  few  ears  of  maize  constitute  the  remainder  of  their 
store.  All  their  furniture  is  summed  up  in  a  few  coarse  earthen 
vessels  (perhaps  made  on  the  spot),  and  some  of  totuma  or  cala- 
basa.  This  last  is  a  huge  fruit  of  the  gourd  family,  and  has 
given  origin  to  the  English  word  calabash.  The  name  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  totuma,  which  is  a  much  smaller  fr^t, 
made  only  into  dishes  and  spoons,  all  made  of  half  a  fruit  or 
less ;  but  the  calabasa  needs  but  a  small  opening  made  into  it, 
and  it  is  cleaned  out  by  rinsing  with  water  if  the  orifice  be  too 
small  for  the  hand.  In  a  word,  calabashes  are  substitutes  for 
kegs,  jugs,  and  bottles ;  totumas  for  dishes,  bowls,  and  spoons. 
Ask  for  a  totuma  of  water,  and  they  will  give  you  what  you 
need  to  drink.  Ask  for  a  calabasa  of  water,  and  they  will  pro- 
pose to  lend  you  or  sell  you  a  calabasa  to  hold  a  supply  of  w»- 
ter  to  take  with  you. 

Totumas  grow  on  the  Totumo,  Crescentia  Cujete,  a  tree  about 
the  size  of  an  apple-tree.  The  first  I  saw  was  at  Barranquilla, 
where  I  was  nearly  knocked  down  while  chasing  a  butterfly  by 
bringing  my  head  in  contact  with  a  fruit  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
which  had  escaped  my  notice  by  being  of  the  same  color  as  the 
loaves.  A  section  of  a  small  one  answers  for  a  spoon ;  bowls 
made  of  halves  of  larger  ones  are  sold  at  fix)m  one  to  three  cents 
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In  Pasto  thcj  omanient  and  rarnish  them,  and  then 

f  are  sold  all  over  the  country  at  a  much  higher  price. 

As  you  ascend  the  river  population  decreaaes.     The  villages 

grow  smaller,  and  yon  forget  to  inquire  tlieir  names,  even  when 

f  are  tew  and  tar  between.     There  is  alao  a  sensible  dimina- 

1  in  tiie  proportion  of  ciiildren,  suggBnting  an  infant  mortal- 

f  equaled  only  in  the  vicinity  of  atill-slopa  and  "  pure  country 

"milk." 

Mountains  appear  in  the  distance,  now  on  one  hand  and  now 
on  tJjc  other,  gradually  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length 
they  are  seen  on  both  sides  at  once,  a  sure  indication  that  the 
alluvial  region  of  the  Magdalena  ia  narrowing  as  we  ascend. 
There  is  now  and  then  a  blutf  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  but  I  have 
generally  seen  the  banks  of  a  height  varj-ing  from  eight  feet  to 
two  or  three.  The  width  of  the  river  has  diminished  one  half, 
till  it  is  less  than  the  Ohio  or  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  The 
current  has  been  growing  u  little  more  rapid,  but  here  at  last  ia 
something  new.  The  river  is  compressed  by  rocks  on  both 
sides,  and  for  a  few  rods  is  quite  rapid.  This  is  the  Angostura 
de  Nare — the  Narrows  of  Nare.  It  is  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
trip,  and  our  confinement  has  just  readied  the  term  of  a  Liver- 

IEd  voyage. 
The  river  widens  i^in,  and  soon  the  boat  enters  the  mouth 
U  smaller  river  of  clear  water.  It  is  the  River  of  Nare,  and 
t  make  fast  to  the  bank.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen 
Y  clear  water,  that  the  passengers  eagerly  seize  on  it. 
0  fonooee  puer!  niniiuni  De  creilu  coloril 
doubt  very  mucli  the  superiority  of  the  new  beverage.  I 
doubted  then ;  I  distrust  now.  Many  wlio  ascend  the  Alagda- 
lena  are  taken  sick  at  Nare  or  soon  after,  and  some  die  there. 
I  suspect  that  the  clear  water  has  sometliing  to  do  with  this. 
At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  better  water  in  the  world  to  drink 
than  the  turbid  streams  of  the  Magdalena  and  the  MlssourL 
The  ateam-hoats  keep  their  water  in  large  jars  of  brown  earthen- 
ware, holding  perhaps  half  a  barrel  or  more.  They  are  called 
tinajas.  There  are  always  two  or  more,  so  that  tlie  water  lias 
time  to  settle.  Sometimes  there  is  a.  filter  made  of  porous 
Btone,  holding  two  gallons,  which  lets  it  drip  slowly  into  the 
tuuja  betioath. 
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The  luxuiy  of  cold  water  is  and  must  always  be  unknown 
here.  Deep  wells  and  uniform  springs  retain  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  year,  which,  in  the  temperate  zone,  is  much  low« 
er  than  that  of  a  summer^s  night ;  so  the  earth  treasures  up  for 
us,  at  home,  the  coolness  of  winter  for  the  refreshment  of  our 
summer-heats,  but  in  the  tropics  this  resource  fails  us.  To  get 
cool  water,  we  must  ascend  the  mountains  till  the  air  becomes  so 
cool  that  the  water  almost  ceases  to  be  a  luxury. 

There  are  no  houses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nare.  There  were 
ovlj  a  store-house — ^bodega — and  a  wood-shed.  Both  are  since 
leveled  to  the  groimd,  and  boats  now  stop  only  at  the  town, 
half  a  mile  or  so  above.  While  waiting  for  dinner  I  went  up 
to  the  town.  It  is  the  last  mentionable  place  before  you  get  to 
Honda.  It  is  a  desolate  range  of  mud  huts,  and  a  wretched 
plaza,  with  a  small  church  on  it,  as  usuaL  It  is  all  the  worse 
for  having  a  back  street  and  cross  streets.  We  found  the  peo- 
ple dressed  up  because  it  was  Saint  Somebody's  day.  This 
made  the  bad  place  look  somewhat  better.  One  little  fellow,  "vdio 
was  too  small  to  need  clothes,  attracted  my  attention  as  a  xe* 
markably  fine  specimen  of  a  frequent  disease,  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  earth-eating,  called  jipitera :  such  a  person  is  called  a 
]^arrigon,  from  the  great  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  No  soon- 
er did  he  see  my  four  eyea  (spectacles  included)  bent  on  him, 
than  he  ran  bellowing  into  the  house. 

After  dinner  I  went  out  to  look  for  plants.  I  went  £eu:  and 
found  few.  The  land  road  from  Antioquia  Medellin  and  Bio 
Negro  terminates  at  Nare,  or  at  a  depot — ^bodega^-on  the  Naie 
a  mile  or  two  up.  The  boundary  of  the  province  of  Antioquia 
itself  crosses  the  Nare  some  distance  up,  extends  down  the  north 
bank  to  the  Magdalena,  and  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  Mag^ 
dalena  down  for  some  leagues.  The  spot  we  are  on  is  in  Maxi- 
quita,  a  name  which  is  a  diminutive  of  that  of  the  Virgin.  The 
provincial  Legislature  has  just  tried,  by  an  unconstitutional  law, 
to  change  the  name  to  Marquetd.  The  limits  between  Antio* 
quia  and  Mariquita  have  never  been  settled.  It  will  be  seen  b^ 
low  why  I  wish  to  establish  my  good  character  for  geogrc^hy. 

Well,  I  started  up  toward  the  Bodega  de  Antioquia  by  land. 
I  found  a  little  path,  impracticable  for  mules,  and  followed  it  a 
mile  without  finding  any  thing  worth  seeing  except  some  mon- 
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Bcrarabling  over  the  tree-tops.  An  awkward  chap  is  the 
monkey,  sprawling  his  fire  long  limbs  (his  tail  is  prehensile) 
in  different  diractiona,  holding  on  by  one,  two,  or  more  of  tlieni, 
and  reaching  off  amazingly  for  new  points  of  altachmcni.  That 
old  lady,  with  one  of  her  lovely  progeny  clinging  to  her  in  af- 
fectionAle  embrace,  tranquiUy  imbibing  its  npurishment.  has 
DO  Bcmplea  of  delicacy  at  exhibiting  her  rarest  feats  of  climb- 
ing thirty  feet  above  oar  heads.  But  bring  the  monkey  down 
to  the  ground,  and  chain  him,  cage  him,  or  turn  him  loose, 
and  you  make  him  a  chattering  idiot,  a  mischieTOus  fool,  and 
the  most  utterly  disgusting  creature  ever  made  in  caricature  of 
man. 

I  was  turned  back  by  the  approach  of  night.  I  had  returned 
nearly  to  the  boat,  and  the  sun  had  "gone  in"  so  long  that  it 
yielded  no  indication  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  when  I  sud- 
denly lost  my  path.  I  retraced  my  steps  to  a  spot  that  I  knew 
I  had  passed  in  going,  and  then  turned  boatward  and  lost  my 
way  at  the  same  point.  I  grew  alarmed,  for  night  was  on  me, 
and  my  pocket  compass  was  in  New  York !  Just  as  I  had 
made  my  third  attempt  to  extricate  myself  by  a  j)o»teriori  in- 
vestigations, and  was  in  the  full  tide  of  speculation  as  to  the 
nocturnal  occupations  of  the  tenants  of  the  wilderness,  from  the 
musqaito  to  the  "tiger"  and  "lion"  of  South  America,  I  saw  two 
of  my  fellow-paaaengers  gunning. 

How  came  I  lost  ?  The  path  probably  made  one  turn  that  I 
taken  without  observing  it.  Before  I  came  to  the  river 
n,  that,  too,  had  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  when  I 
LW  it  my  error  of  meridian  was  confirmed.  In  returning,  all 
my  caution  was  aroused.  I  took  not  a  step  at  a  venture,  and, 
when  my  road  turned  again  directly  to  tlie  boat,  I  would  not  fol- 
low it  a  atep,  for  it  carried  me  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in- 
dicated by  my  imagination. 

We  were  under  way  in  the  morning  with  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  passengers.  We  were  just  eight  men  and  two  boys.  A 
fine  view,  this,  of  the  passenger  business  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  New  Granada !  A  longer  interval  than  usual,  too,  had 
paaaed  since  the  last  boat ;  not  less,  I  think,  than  three  weeks. 

We  had  left  Nare  three  hours  behind  us  when  we  ran  plump 
into  a  wmd-bank.     Here  I  did  injustice  to  Captain  Chapman, 
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and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  He  was  a  good  seaman,  and  had  omitted 
nothing  he  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  his  passengers,  and 
to  mine  especially ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  low  water  on  the 
Ohio.  If  who  have  been  on  more  bars  than  I  hope  ever  to  be 
again,  looked  on  his  operations  with  perfect  amazement,  till  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wished  to  staj  there.  Once  we 
were  fairly  afloat,  but  one  awkward  manceuvre  fixed  us.  The 
next  that  I  saw,  twenty  bogas  stood  in  three  feet  of  water,  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  boat — ^which  lay  obliquely  to  the  stream 
— pushing  against  the  current.  They  carried  out  hawsers,  and 
they  slipped.  They  tied  them  better,  and  broke  them.  The 
spar  with  which  a  resolute  Ohio  captain  would  crawl  over  two 
feet  of  dry  bar,  was  unknown  to  them.  There  we  lay,  and  we 
lay  all  day. 

At  night  we  were  notified  that  we  were  to  leave  the  boat  ear* 
ly  next  morning  in  the  champan  that  had  been  towing  more 
than  a  week  at  our  stem  filled  with  idle  bogas.  Now  com- 
menced a  packing-up,  and  it  was  like  the  sack  of  a  city  for  oon^ 
fusion.  All  languages  were  put  in  requisition.  One  question 
would  begin  with  "  Where  is — ,"  the  next  with  "'Donde  est& — ^^ 
another  with  ** Ou  est — ,"  "Wo  ist — ."  Only  the  Italian  was 
precluded  firom  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  It  was  at  bed- 
time only  that  the  Babel  became  quiet,  and  our  twelfth  day  on 
the  boat  was  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    CHAMPAN. 


Bogas. — ^FareweU  to  Steam. — ^Tiying  to  be  **  down  sick.** — ^The  Hammock.— 
Our  Prison. — On  short  Allowance. — Plank-making. — ^Platanal. — Chocolate.— 
Baena  Vista. — On  Shore. 

The  champan,  which  had  been  forgotten  for  so  many  days, 
early  became  the  object  of  universal  attention.  It  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  short  distance  not  navigable  by  steam,  and  it  was 
only  after  great  diplomacy  that  terms  could  be  found  on  which 
all  parties  could  agree  for  a  greater  amount  of  service.  No  task 
is  more  disagreeable  than  to  negotiate  with  bogas,  and  this 
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;  the  bai^in  was  to  be  rcconcluded.     In  the  course  of 

1,  the  bogas  made  a  show  of  returning  the  baggage 

3  boat,  selecting  tor  the  demonstration  some  light,  bulky 

is  time  now  to  describe  the  champan.     It  is  much  larger 
a  bongo,  being,  in  fact,  a  flat  boat  with  an  arched  roof — tol- 
be  same  word  describcB  also  a  musquito-bar,  a  bed-curtain, 
&  tent),  woven  of  poles  and  thatched  with  palm  leaf.     The 
Is  are  open  to  the  air ;  the  width  of  the  boat  ia  about  7  feet, 
the  length  of  the  covered  part  may  Iiave  been  15  or  20  feet, 
contained  but  one  article  of  freight,  a  hogshead  of  crockery, 
our  baggage  seemed  to  nearly  fill  it.     One  passenger,  bow- 
contrived  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  floor  free  from  tninka  by 
ing  bia  bed  down  upon  it.     As  for  myself,  I  paid  little 
on  to  matters,  as  I  was  sufTering  from  a  distressing  diar- 
he  icsolt,  perhaps,  of  the  beautifully  clear  Nare  water  with 
we  regaled  ourselves.     I  ate  nothing  thia  morning  before 
g ;  the  others  took  only  a  cup  of  chocolate. 
Bogota  Yankee  and  bis  son  remained  with  hia  large  and 
varied  lot  of  freight  on  board  the  steamer.     There  were  eight  of 
OS,  then,  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  uncivilized  horde 
of  bo^is,  most  of  tliem  absolutely  naked,  governed  by  a  patron 
little  higher  grade,  who,  with  his  woman — patrona — occu- 
tho  open  stern — popa — of  the  boat ;   and  all  that  repre- 
the  owners  of  the  boat — captain,  clerk,  steward,  cook — 
supplied  by  Eichard  (the  steward — a  Jamaica  negro) 
Manuel,  a  stupid  Indian  boy,  who  scarce  understood  any 
I  complained  of  this  to  the  captain,  bat  he  told  me 
what  he  did  was  a  favor  and  not  an  obligation,  done 
great  expense,  and  that  it  was  optional  to  take  the  champan 
wait  the  rise  of  the  river  in  the  boat.     My  complaint,  then, 
waa  groundleas. 

It  ia  time  now  to  introduce  to  the  reader  these  seven  fellow- 
iiier3  and  nctims  with  whom  I  was  now  brought  into  so 
uiJ  involuntary  an  intimacy.     They  were, 
L  A  little  Granadan  of  the  name  of  X^aia,  who  lived  in  Hon- 

He  spoke  Spanish  only. 
2.  A  Frenchman  who  had  been  in  Jamaica,  and  spoke  JQn- 
^ish  and  Spanish  well.     He  was  a  sort  of  apothecary. 
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3.  His  son,  a  thievish  little  rascal,  speaking  Spanish  and 
French.  He  would  read  all  the  children's  tracts  I  would  lend 
him,  and  stole  from  under  my  mattress  some  anti-Catholic  tracts 
I  had  there,  which  I  did  not  think  best  to  lend. 

4.  Another  Frenchman,  a  Bogota  tailor — a  nice  man — speak- 
ing French  and  Spanish. 

5.  A  fine  joong  Italian,  named  Dordelli,  nephew  to  a  mer- 
chant in  Bogoti.  He  was  going  from  there  to  establish  a  branch 
of  his  house  in  Cticuta.  He  was  a  naturalist  and  my  especial 
friend.     He  spoke  French  and  Spanish. 

6.  A  Dutch  violinist,  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  wiih 
Sivori,  and  was  now  going  through  the  American  Tropics.  He 
was  a  gentlemanly  man,  but  unprincipled  and  miserly  to  excess. 
He  spoke  Low  Dutch,  German,  English,  French,  and  a  little 
Spanish. 

7.  His  companion,  a  pianist,  an  easy,  over-generous  man,  who 
had  given  up  all  the  financiering  operations  to  his  more  penuri- 
ous partner ;  he  spoke  the  same  languages,  and  also  Latin  to  me 
when  we  wished  the  Frenchman,  No.  2,  not  to  understand  us. 

There  never  had  been  very  strict  discipline  on  the  steam-boat 
Here  there  was  and  could  be  none  except  that  of  the  patron  over 
the  bogas.  These  all  assembled  in  the  front  open  space,  the 
proa — ^forecastle ;  and  one  of  them  began  a  prayer,  which  all  the 
rest  finished.  I  could  never  determine  whether  this  prayer  was 
in  Latin,  Spanish,  or  Lengua  Franca. 

Then  most  of  them  sprung  to  the  roof,  seized  their  palancas 
(described  on  page  39),  and  commenced  pushing  against  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  walking  toward  the  stem,  shouting.  Us! 
us !  us !  us !  us !  us !  us !  till  they  could  go  no  farther.  Their 
cry  was  tremendous.  Oh  for  some  method  incapable  of  exag* 
goration,  like  the  photographic  process,  to  record  it  and  compel 
belief!  A  pack  of  hounds  may  make  as  much  noise  in  some 
given  lialf  hour  as  a  crew  of  bogas,  but  these  continue  it,  only 
witli  the  intermissions  of  eating  and  crossing  the  river,  from 
daybreak  till  night.  They  shout,  and  jump  on  the  toldo  over 
your  head  till  you  might  fancy  them  in  battle  and  repelling 
l>oardor8. 

Sad  indeed  was  the  sight  to  me,  sick  and  dispirited,  to  see 
the  boat  slowly  disappearing  around  a  bend  of  the  river.     Bar- 
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1  was  carrying  me  away  from  civilization,  and  when  <a 
how  was  I  destined  to  see  its  like  !^ain  ?  I  turned  and  went 
in,  for  a  horizontal  position  and  quiet  were  the  only  remedieB  in 
my  power.  Horizontal  position  and  quiet !  how  could  I  ohtain 
eitlier?  I  found  Lara's  bed  empty,  and  I  lay  down  on  it.  I 
lay  there  till  he  came,  and,  fearing  to  lose  his  ill-founded  claimi 
requested  me  to  leave  it.  I  foimd  another  space  as  large,  which 
Richard  hjid  been  busy  in,  now  unoccupied,  and  I  would  have 
at  once  spread  my  hammock  on  it  as  a  bed,  but  tlie  little  French 
boy  was  asleep  on  it,  and  I  would  not  disturb  him.  While 
waiting  for  him  to  waken,  his  father  took  formal  possession  of 
the  spot  in  question  by  unrolling  bis  bed  on  it.  None  liad  leis- 
ure to  sympathize  with  me,  and  I  roused  myself,  and  I  roused 
the  boy  too,  and  called  to  Richard  to  sling  my  hammock. 

"No  hammock  can  be  slung  in  this  cbampan,"  says  the 
Frenchman. 

"  But  I  must  lie  down,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
up  longer,"  I  replied. 

No  others  offered  any  objection,  and  the  hammock  was  soon 
slang,  in  nobody's  way,  close  up  under  the  toldo,  over  a  pile 
of  baggage  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  I  was  in  it.  I  wish 
ray  best  friend  miglit  some  day  receive,  in  recompense  for  some 
great  and  good  action,  an  equal  gratification,  I  was  as  much 
out  of  the  way  of  all  the  rest  as  though  I  had  fallen  overboard 
and  drowned,  and  it  was  all  the  same  to  them.  I  remained  in 
my  hammock,  with  little  intermission,  twen^  hours,  and  rose 
entirely  recovered. 

And  here  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  detain  my  reader  while  I  pay 
k  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  liammock.  High  in  the  scale  of  phya- 
ical  comforts  I  place  tlia  hammock.  A  clean  bed  in  the  filthieat 
hovel,  no  refuge  for  the  odious  bug,  unscalable  by  the  nimble 
flea,  it  offers  a  glorious  sleep  to  the  traveler,  when  sleep  would 
be  impossible  without  it.  Hung  up  in  the  forest  between  two 
ttees,  I  have  slept  dry  and  warm  when  the  rain  was  failing  in 
torrents.  When  musquifoes  in  clouds  have  presented  their 
hills  like  hungry  creditors,  I  have  taken  refuge  beneath  its  im- 
passable toldo,  and  converted  tlieir  tlireats  into  soporific  music. 
Uany  is  the  time,  by  night  and  by  day,  that  I  have  read  to  keep 
^vake,  or  read  to  get  asleep,  in  my  hammock  without  feeling  any 
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of  those  inconvenienoes  of  holding  mj  book,  haying  mj  head  too 
low,  or  a  yiolent  bend  in  the  neck,  or  any  other  disagreeables 
that  attend  on  reading  in  bed.  But  were  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  hot  night  in  New  Granada  (one  of  those  oven-like  nights  that 
has  driven  manj  of  mj  readers  from  their  beds  to  sprawl  them* 
selves — ^onpoetic  objects— on  hard  floors),  then  the  hammock 
ooold  show  itself  in  its  transcendency ;  but  till  I  return  to  the 
land  of  long  dajs  and  short  nights,  this  virtue  must  1^  dormant 
in  my  dear  luumnock,  like  all  the  imaginable  virtues  of  aninfuil 

My  saddle-bow  shall  always  have  a  place  to  tie  my  ham* 
mock.  I  hope  never,  to  be  without  a  hanmiock  again.  No  house 
should  be  finished  without  abundant  fSudlities  for  hanging  them, 
for  the  only  inconvenience  of  a  hammock  is  its  length,  and  the 
necessity  of  two  points  of  attachment  at  suflSdent  distance  and 
height  fix)m  whence  to  depend  its  length.  What  feats,  both  of 
ingenuity  and  climbing,  have  I  performed  in  places  where  it  was 
<*  impossible  to  hang  a  hammioek!^  But  let  us  return  to  the 
champan. 

A  boat  30  or  40  feet  long,  with  baggage  piled  on  both  sides, 
with  an  alley-way  of  less  than  three  feet  in  the  middle,  would 
be  a  tolerable  piison  for  seven  men,  a  boy,  two  servants,  the  pa- 
tron, the  patrona,  and  an  uncounted  lot  of  bogas,  although  time 
last  had  no  rights  under  or  aft  of  the  toldo.  But  there  was  a 
sad  drawback  on  this.  There  were  three  beams  running  across 
the  top  of  the  boat,  from  side  to  side,  too  low  to  creep  under 
and  too  high  to  step  over,  so  that,  in  factj  we  were  penned  up 
like  animals  in  a  cattle-show. 

Such  was  our  home,  or  our  prison,  from  Monday  till  Satur- 
day. Once  or  twice  a  day  we  came  to  land  when  the  bogas* 
dinner  was  boiled  enough,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  eaten  they  pray- 
ed again,  and  on  they  went  again  with  an  us !  us !  us !  us !  us! 
us !  uh !  !  !  jumping  and  screaming.  One  black  rascal  had  a 
string  tied  round  his  waist,  and  tied  to  it  his  trunk  key.  So 
he  has  clothes,  it  seems,  somewhere ;  but  when  a  man  has  put 
every  rag  he  has  in  the  world  into  his  trunk,  in  what  pocket 
shall  he  put  his  key?  A  knotty  question,  which  the  fellow 
seems  to  have  solved  completely. 

But  the  most  amaidng  proUem  of  political  economy  I  ever 
tried  to  solve  is  how  to  nerve  a  naked  vagabond  up  to  almost 
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loperhinnan  exertions,  day  after  day,  in  a  land  where  etarra- 
tion  is  impossible.  The  boga's  task  naed  to  be  to  posh  his 
huge  chatnpan  against  a  violent  current  up  etreain,  from  Worn- 1 
poB  to  Honda — -a  month's  dire  task  of  twelve  hours'  dreadful  la-i 
bor  every  day,  except  two  or  three  accustomed  stops,  where  nei-J 
ther  promises,  threats,  blaspheming,  nor  pistols  could  start  hiin 
ft  particle ;  but  you  may  as  well  inquire  why  a  man  will  be  9 
poet,  a  naturalist,  or  a  book-maker,  with  the  certainty  of  hard 
labor  and  bad  pay,  as  a  boga.     Boffa  nasntur. 

The  tmth  seems  to  be  that  onr  boga  is  a  great  sensnalist. 
He  has  his  finery  and  embroidered  shirts,  and  he  must  have  his 
.dances  and  drinking  frolics.  We  may  suppose  Iiim,  then,  to 
Krrive  home  with  an  amount  of  money  that  the  upland  Indian 
never  has  seen ;  but  his  old  debts,  and  one  or  two  botdera, 
make  abort  work  with  it.  Then  he  resorts  to  borrowing  till 
that  resource  is  exhausted,  and  again  he  must  get  a  champan ; 
mast  forewarn  my  readers  that  the  borrowing  part  of  the 

tainess  will  not  go  far,  for  the  credit  system  is  not  well  un- . 
ijerstood  in  low  latitudes.  So  tlie  river-craft  is  baaed  on  the 
▼ice  and  improvidence  of  its  victims.  I  sec  many  analogies  be- 
tween bogas,  the  deck-hands  of  the  Mississippi,  and  common 
sailors.  The  Millennium  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of 
many  classen  of  society. 

Generally,  in  all  parts  of  the  Magdalcna,  one  bank  is  ateep 
and  the  other  shallow.  The  champan  chooses  the  Utter,  and, 
when  it  changea  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  must  cross  it. 
An  the  men  on  the  toldo  jump  down  forward,  and  each  one 
takes  his  paddle — canalete.  Then  we  have  an  intermission  of 
noise  till  they  are  again  at  their  poles.     Borne  of  them  stand 

the  proa  all  the  time,  and  push  there.  These  occasionally 
Exchange  the  pole  for  the  hook — gancha — and  thus,  at  times, 
manage  to  pass  a  small  turn  of  steep  bank,  and  save  crossing 
the  river  twice,  which  is  always  eflfected  with  a  great  loss  of 
graood. 

One  of  the  greatest  trials  of  life  used  to  be  to  manage  the  bo- 
gas in  ascending  from  Mompos  to  Honda.  It  is  almost  impos- 
eible  to  hurry  them ;  sometimes  they  desert,  sometimes  rebeL 
The  laws  now  give  you  even  less  control  of  them  than  former^ 
ly;  and,  nnless  the  navigation  of  the  Magdalena  is  specially  pro- 
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tected,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  may  be  impeded,  delayed,  and 
rendered  more  costly  by  the  change.  The  tendency  of  the  iiltr»> 
republicanism  now  springing  up  is  to  protect  the  vagabond,  but 
this  must  soon  reach  its  limit. 

We  always  ate  while  the  boat  was  going,  and,  as  the  kitchen 
was  nothing  but  a  frame  filled  with  earth  in  the  popa,  with  tulr 
pas,  our  meals  could  not,  even  had  we  wished  it,  been  simulta-. 
neous  with  those  of  the  bogas.  In  fieict,  we  preferred  taking 
their  meal-time  for  a  little  ramble  on  shore.  In  one  of  these 
rambles  with  Dordelli  I  came  upon  two  men  at  work,  a  really 
strange  sight  in  this  land.  With  the  most  shocking  substitute 
for  axes  they  had  cut  down  a  large  tree,  hewn  it  four-square,  and 
were  now  cutting  a  deep  groove  on  the  upper  side,  like  a  trough. 
They  showed  me  a  similar  but  deeper  groove  on  the  under  side, 
and  told  me  that  when  these  two  grooves  met  in  the  middle 
they  would  have  two  planks — ^a  hard  way  of  making  lumber. 
I  think  they  were  to  make  part  of  a  champan.  This  was  the 
only  instance  of  men  at  work  that  I  saw  between  Cartagena  and 
Bogoti,  except  one  man  making  a  fish-net  at  a  town  on  the  Mag- 
dalena. 

We  were  gone  longer  than  we  expected,  and  found  the  com- 
pany all  waiting  for  us.  We  had  left  them  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  going  up  to  a  house  to  buy  provisions,  which 
they  did  not.  They  were  little  satisfied  with  our  delay,  as  the 
bogas  had  been  fighting  while  they  were  waiting,  and  it  was 
feared  that  they  would  go  no  farther  for  some  hours.  Howevtt, 
in  a  little  while  they  prayed  again,  and  were  in  as  good  starting 
order  as  ever.  After  this  they  contrived  their  midday  halt 
generally  on  an  island,  or  in  shallow  water,  where  they  would 
wade  ashore  to  eat,  leaving  us  in  the  boat. 

But  of  nothing  can  I  complain  so  much  as  of  the  Jamaica  ne- 
gro, Richard,  who  was  our  steward.  He  seemed  determined  to 
carry  economy  to  the  utmost.  He  had  now  turned  cook,  though 
I  imagine  any  one  of  our  number  would  have  shown  more  sci- 
ence in  the  matter.  Nothing  was  to  be  had.  Frequently  the 
whole  meal  for  eight  of  us  was  a  single  fowl  and  hard  crackers. 
Nay,  he  even  complained  that  the  ^^  gentlemen  used  too  much 
sugar  in  their  coffae"  (milk  we  had  none  in  all  the  voyage),  and 
undertook  the  task  of  sweetening  it  for  us.     As  for  firuit  or 
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other  loxories,  there  was  none  to  be  had.     Save  a  green  pine- 
apple that  I  saw  at  one  of  our  stopping-places,  I  saw  neither 
fruit  nor  fruit-tree  after  leaving  San  Pablo.     And  here  we  were, 
almost  without  resoiirces,  and  with  no  remedy  but  to  advance. 
^H      At  length  the  conduct  of  the  Frenchman,  No.  2,  became  intol- 
^^feitfable.     At  one  of  our  scant  meals  of  one  chicken,  he,  in  virtue 
^^Kof  his  post  next  the  popa,  seized  on  nearly  half  of  it  for  himself 
^V  «Bd  his  boy.     I  came  next,  and  tben  Dordelli,  bat  we  always 
^B  passed  it  on  without  taking  any ;  this  time  it  camo  back  to  us 
^P   with  one  diminutive  joint  of  a  wing,  which  Dordelli  took ;  it  was 
no  object  to  either  of  us,  and  I  fasted  till  the  next  meal.     To 
prevent  the  recxurence  of  tliis  injustice,  the  pianist  at  the  next 
meal  took  his  seat  by  the  Frenchman.     Certainly  so  little  of 
manly  taimess  could  not  have  been  found  in  any  class  of  people 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

About  this  time  a  tree  on  the  banks  attracted  my  attention 
from  its  frequency  and  its  singular  port.  It  was  sometimes  30 
feet  high,  with  a  hollow  stem,  and  large  peltate  leaves  on  the  ex- 
tremities only  of  the  branches.  The  flower  resembled  an  im- 
mense catkin  of  a  willow  or  birch.  They  call  it  guarumo.  It 
is  Cecropia  pellata. 

Once  again  we  all  went  ashore  in  hopes  of  buying  something 
to  eat.  After  passing  through  a  skirting  of  wood,  we  came  to 
a  platanal  or  plantain-field.  I  know  of  nothing  in  nature  more 
majestic  than  a  platanal.  The  real  stem  of  the  platano,  Slusa 
pBiadisiaca,  is  not  developed,  bat  a  false  trunk  of  fibrous  foot- 
atslka  of  leaves  rises  10  feet  high,  and  is  6  or  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  important  to  know  whether  the  fibre  of  this  huge 
herbaceous  stem  can  be  made  into  paper.  It  is  sometimes  used 
for  strings.  The  blades  of  the  leaves  arc  C  or  8  feet  long  and 
2  feet  wide.  Horses  eat  them  greedily.  The  plants  are  about 
a  dozen  feet  apart,  and  when  one  is  cut  down  a  shoot  springs  up 
that  again  matures  in  about  a  year.  From  the  summit  springs 
out  s  spike  of  flowers  that  develops  into  a  raceme  (racimo)  of 
fruit  three  feet  long,  and  as  heavy  as  a  man  can  conveniently 
cany.  The  fruits  are  seedless,  an  inch  in  diameter  or  more, 
and,  in  the  harton,  8.  inches  long.  The  skin  comes  off  read- 
ily, and,  wlien  ripe,  tlie  fruit  is  good  both  raw  and  every  way  it 
caa  be  cooked.     It  is  roasted  for  bread,  and  tastes  something 
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like  cake  or  sweet  potato,  but  softer  and  sweeter  than  the  last 
It  is  generallj  eaten  green,  roasted  or  boiled,  and  is  then  inaiind, 
and  to  me  abominable. 

The  banana,  guinea  (Musa  coccinea  and  M.  sajnentiam),  ia 
known  in  our  Northern  cities.  As  a  fruit  it  is  better  than  the 
plantain,  but  is  insipid  when  cooked,  and  is  useless  when  not 
ripe.  It  grows  like  the  platano,  but  the  stem  is  purple,  and 
the  fruit  shorter.  It  is  not  much  cultivated.  There  is  a  be- 
lief that  it  wiU  kill  one  to  eat  guineos  and  drink  spirits  too  seen 
thereafter.  I  never  tried  it.  There  are  other  species  or  varie- 
ties of  Musa,  but  they  are  little  cultivated.  The  dominioo,  said 
to  be  Musa  regia,  is  very  good,  but  smaller,  and,  to  my  taste,  in- 
ferior to  the  banana.  It  is  useless  to  enter  a  platanal  in  hopes 
to  find  ripe  fruit  in  it.  I  never  have  seen  a  single  raceme  in 
my  life  that  I  have  not  been  directed  to.  The  reason  must  be 
improvidence ;  they  raise  rather  fewer  than  they  need,  so  that 
they  are  generally  eaten  as  soon  as  they  get  their  growth. 

We  proceeded  half  a  mile  through  the  platanal,  and  came  to 
a  house  or  hut  where  lounged  and  sat  two  or  three  half-naked 
lazy  mortals.  Here  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  cacao-tiee 
which  yields  chocolate.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  behold- 
er is  the  strange  way  that  the  fruit  is  stuck  against  the  side  of 
the  tree  or  the  larger  limbs,  projecting  horizontally,  as  if  studc 
endwise  on  a  peg.  The  flower,  too,  would  be  curious  were  it 
larger,  having  some  little  extras  about  it,  as  Byttneriate  flowen 
generally  have ;  but  they  are  small,  and,  in  the  cacao,  whita 
The  firuit  is  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  ribbed  like  a  melon,  but  never  opens.  It  is  knock- 
ed off  when  it  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  ripe ;  two  or  three,  per- 
haps, from  a  tree,  are  as  many  as  will  be  ripe  at  the  same  time. 
Children  carry  them  in  their  hands  to  a  central  heap,  that  grows 
from  day  to  day,  till  enough  is  collected  to  make  a  batch. 

Then  come  the  man,  his  wife,  all  the  boys  and  girls,  all  the 
babies  and  dogs.  The  effective  force  surrounds  the  pile.  Two 
of  them  draw  their  machetes,  and  begin  opening  the  fruit.  They 
apply  the  word  mazorca  equally  to  an  ear  of  Indian  com  or  a 
fruit  of  cacao,  only  the  granos  of  one  are  on  the  outside  and  those 
of  the  other  within.  The  man  gives  the  mazorca  three  cuts 
lengthwise,  not  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  precious  seeds  within, 


and  tOBses  it  over  to  the  aofter  aex  and  smaller  fty.  They  tear 
it  open  with  their  claws,  and  find  within  the  thick  fleshy  rind  a 
central  cavity,  from  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  column  with 
the  seeds  attached ;  but  when  ripe,  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
pnlp,  in  which  the  large  seeds  are  packed  so  compactly  that 
they  alone,  if  thrown  in  loosely,  would  he  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  the  entire  cavity.  These  they  separate  a  little  from  the 
pulp,  and  throw  them  into  a  tray,  upon  a  skin,  or  on  some  plan- 
tain leaves.  The  pulp  is  as  agreeablo  in  taste  as  any  fruit  we 
have,  but,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  spoonful  from  a  fruit  that  con- 
tains a  pint  of  seeds,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  eating.  They 
often  suck  it  off  the  seeds  as  they  get  them  out.  If  the  seeds 
are  to  be  loaded  on  a  mule,  they  are  put  into  a  guambia,  a  b^ 
made  of  net-work.  As  the  meshes  are  large  enough  to  let  po- 
tatoes through,  it  requires  some  management  to  fill  it  with  seeds 
of  cacao.  First  you  put  in  pieces  of  plantain  leaf,  and  upon 
them  the  quantity  of  cacao  they  will  hold.  Pieces  of  leaf  are 
added  to  the  edges  of  the  first,  overlapping  freely,  till,  when  it  is 
fhll,  the  whole  guambia  appears  lined  with  leaf.  Arrived  home, 
they  are  put  into  a  trough — canoa — and  left  to  ferment  till  the 
Bobd  is  &eed  firom  what  appears  to  be  an  aril  or  false  covering- 
Then  it  is  spread  on  a  skin  in  the  door-yard  to  dry. 
I  It  is  prepared  by  grinding  on  a  warm,  flat  stone,  by  the  appli- 
Leation  of  another  stone,  held,  Uke  a  rolhng-pin,  in  both  hands, 
bat  not  rolled.  The  stone  has  under  it  a  place  to  put  coals, 
and  it  is  heated  to  about  120°.  Maize  is  always  ground  on  this 
Btone.  The  cacao  is  first  ground  alone,  and  then  with  a  coarse 
sogar,  to  which  dried  bread  is  sometimes  added,  for  a  cheap  ar- 
ticle for  the  poor.  This  kind  I  have  sometimes  eaten  in  bidk. 
Cho-co-la-te  is  made  into  tablas,  or  cakes,  of  from  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  the  quantity  to  whicli  two  ounces  of  water 
are  to  be  added  for  a  cup.  They  are  boiled  together,  generally 
in  t  small  brass  jar — oUeta — and,  before  pouring  out,  as  miicb 
of  it  is  reduced  to  foam  as  possible  by  making  a  grass-stem,  on 
which  portions  of  the  roots  are  left,  to  revolve  rapidly,  aa  in 
besting  eggs. 

Tiie  cacao  loves  the  tlerra  calicnte.  Its  price  varies  exceed- 
ingly, being  often  dearer  tiian  in  New  York,  and  sometimes  ten 
cents  per  pound,  or  less.     It  ia  never  so  cheap  as  to  be  an  un- 
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profitable  crop.  It  is  generally  sold  in  the  seed,  and  ground  by 
the  fiimily  that  use  it. 

In  all  these  dajs  we  saw  but  one  town.  It  was  Buenavistay 
near  the  mouth  oif  the  Bio  Negro,  that  rises  below  and  west  of 
the  great  plain  of  Bogotd.  A  wagon-road  may  jet  follow  this 
river  down,  and  near  here  may  be  the  future  port  of  Bogota. 
At  present  there  is  here  only  a  large,  straggling  town  of  mud 
and  thatch.  I  saw  a  champan  partly  made  here,  from  which  it 
is  inferrible  that  there  are  here  men  who  work  sometimes.  I 
saw,  too,  a  garden  that  had  been,  but  the  gate  was  broken  down, 
and  the  whole  area  was  filled  with  tall  weeds.  The  utter  n^ 
lect  of  horticulture  is  inexpBcable,  but  may  arise  from  the  im- 
possibility  of  preserving  the  crop  firom  theft.  Except  the  gar- 
den of  Don  Miguel  Caldas,  at  Bolivia,  in  the  hills  above  Yije^ 
many  miles  from  any  ordinary  inhabitonts,  the  few  gardens  I 
have  seen  have  padlocks.  Be  it  as  it  may,  there  are  no  gai^ 
den-thieves  at  Buenavista.  Children  are  very  scarce  here:  in 
all  the  upper  river  they  have  been  very  few — a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  crowds  that  lined  the  banks  of  the  lower  river.  The 
absence  of  children  may  explain  the  grass-grown,  desolate  quiet 
of  these  towns,  which  seem  like  decayed  places  that  have  no 
future. 

On  Friday  the  river  became  more  tortuous  and  rapid.  On 
our  left,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  not  very  far  firom 
Honda,  we  saw  a  moimtain  range  of  the  boldest  description. 
High  on  the  summit  were  enormous  perpendicular  precipices, 
seen  in  clear  profile  against  the  sky.  Barely  can  we  place  our- 
selves in  a  situation  to  get  a  profile  view  of  a  single  precipiee, 
but  the  top  of  a  distant  mountain-ridge  so  set  off  looks  more 
like  cloud  than  rock. 

We  have  passed  several  avisperos.  I  know  not  whether  they 
are  nests  of  wasps  or  hornets ;  but  the  bogas  show  them  great 
respect,  passing  them  in  entire  silence.  Should  we  unfortunate- 
ly disturb  them,  we  would  have  to  fall  back  and  let  them  get 
quiet  again,  unless  we  could  cross  over  and  pass  on  the  otbisr 
side. 

About  this  time  we  passed  Conejo,  where  Richard's  reign 
and  our  torment  were  to  have  commenced,  had  the  boat  not 
grounded.     From  here  it  would  have  been  quite  tolerable,  and 
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nay  even  have  happened  tliat  tlie  boat  would  ascend  entirely 

the  Vuelta,  which  a  good,  light-draft  boat  ought  to  reach  at 

any  time  in  the  year.     f:Jonic  boats  leave  the  passcngerB  to  make 

their  way  from  Conejo  or  La  Vuelta  aa  they  can.     Oura  carried 

OS  to  the  very  head  of  navigation. 

At  Isat,  on  Saturday  morning,  I  was  called  trom  my  ham- 
mock and  asked  to  decide  whether  I  would  submit  to  another 
day's  impriBoument  or  walk  to  Honda,  It  did  not  take  roe 
bng  to  decide.  The  two  Hollanders  were  of  the  same  mind, 
and  we  liastily  closed  our  seventeen  days'  voyage  with  a  cup  of 
chocolate  and  a  hard,  dry  cracker,  and  leaped  ashore. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Bodega  and  Bodegnero. — Crusoe's  Long-boat. — Men  of  Bonlcn. — Wonderful 
fiiidge. — Munieipai  Suicide. — SuJt. — A  univcrsid  Swim. — A  petrified  Cilj, 

So  sudden  was  my  exit  from  the  boat  that  I  did  not  even 
know  on  which  bank  we  were.  As  Honda  is  on  the  left  bank, 
I  supposed  we  were  on  the  same,  but  I  found  it  otherwise.  We 
are  at  La  Vuelta  de  la  Madre  de  Dios — the  Turn  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  La  Vuelta  is  the  farthest  that  steamers  ever  go,  but 
they  say  that  boats  can  go  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Honda  rapids  if 
they  have  sufficient  power. 

At  La  Vuelta  there  is  but  a  mere  shed  or  a  email  house. 
Were  it  healtliy,  it  would  be  an  admirable  place  for  a  farm,  for 
tbe  land  ought  to  be  fertile,  and  it  is  a  convenient  place  to  em- 
buk  or  disembark.  There  is  a  good  road,  as  they  call  it,  all 
the  way  from  here  to  Bogota.  With  good  beasts,  the  journey 
&oni  here  to  Guaduas  could  be  made  in  a  day. 

Travelers  now  often  come  up,  with  their  baggage,  on  mules 
from  La  Vuelta  to  Honda.  It  is  better  to  engage  them  at  once 
for  Guaduas  if  possible,  or.  if  not,  to  Pescaderias,  opposite  Hon- 
da, where  they  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  finding  cnltle,  and 
where  I  have  seen  better  accommodations  for  travelers  than 
ever  I  found  in  Honda.     Should  you  go  up  by  water,  if  you 


f i*r^  rnneii  hkf^^ifgbf  it  luid  Uttar  l)e  left  od  Ae  cast  famk^  aid 

Wfi  nirmk  (ftf  direcdjr  £rom  the  mer  daoa^  a  fiicgatoi 
t(rtndryf  ortr  wi  old  nrale-ffoad.  Soon  we  firand  high  hflb 
imiwti4m  tm  *nd  the  rirer.  Monkeys  were  cBmbing  oyer  the 
inmnf  And  rariotui  flowers  covered  the  groimd.  A  little  grass- 
liko  pUni  )iere  flrst  met  mj  eye,  that  I  have  found  every  where 
sinm.  It  is  fioiiceable  in  having  its  upper  leaves  (bracts)  white 
at  tlm  base*     It  is  the  Dichromena  ciliata. 

We  had  walked  some  miles  before  we  came  to  any  of  the 
fnw  Uifxtnen  that  are  found  on  the  road.  Then  we  entered  a  pas- 
ture ill  rough  an  ojicn  gate  with  a  roof  on  the  top.  I  was  sur- 
prlMnil  at  iliiN,  but  I  learned,  from  further  observations,  that  all 
KaMin  hnro  have  roofs.  Doors,  gates,  and  bars  aU  have  the 
tiatnn  of  pucirta.  A  pair  of  bars  is  puerta  de  trancos,  and  a  gate 
ptinrla  dn  golpa.  It  is  often  very  inconvenient  to  the  traveler 
ttot  to  know  some  such  phrases,  which,  being  perhaps  local,  are 
not  to  bo  found  in  dictionaries  or  phrase-books.  These  last  I 
havo  found  ytNtj  deficient  for  Granadan  use,  being  generally 
com|H>iitMl  for  the  longitude  of  Madrid. 

Wo  bof^an  to  wonder,  after  going  six  or  eight  miles,  whether 
it  might  not  Im  (tosiiiblo  tliat  we  had  made  some  false  turn,  and 
\mt^  Kottinjt  i^)t\>  the  interior,  when  a  roaring  drew  us  a  little  to 
\\\f>  t\fi\\%  and  tl\l^^o  was  tlio  river,  rushing  and  tumbling  over 
tho  r\H'km  so  that  wi^  w\>ndorcd  how  the  poor  rhampan  was  em 
lx>  ^\  YM^\  this  )HMnU  calW  Quita-palanca. 

NW  ns^ohotl  tho  (\x>t  of  t\\c  rkyiis  unexpectedly.     Wc  toani 
thoiv  a  small  oolkvtion  of  cottages,  a  good-sixed  rough 
hoUfn\  and  a  ma|{niti\Ncnt)^v^4anncd  government  stjocture, 
<u  ti\ins  or  untiniali^HU     U  Km>o  the  inscription  of  B<H)£GA 
1^>iu^r A  ow  tW  an^h  \^\tHr  the  door* 

1'Ki^  k^v)w^  of  tho  Uvk^  i»  a  charKtnr.     It  was  al  a  hfter 
|^<^i^sl  \  \^HH^  MX  ^Mnta^^t  with  Kinu     I  had  dcoe  bagp^ 
iwg  t\H  W  ^tn^i^Nwi^st^  and^  hN  ha$tm  mattm^  I  bccaa  br 
^UxW|j  mv  ^N>ivn  \vaM%  and  i^iinn^r  ia  wiv  «;a3dle  a:nd 
< W  \xNNn  i^Nt  xn.    Tht^n  I  \>alW  ^N^t  ^  Knle  thin  ola 


*'  It  is  only  my  montura,"  I  replied.  This  tcnn  includes  sad- 
dle, bridle,  halter,  and  wiialever  elae  may  belong  to  your  saddle- 
torae. 

*•  Take  it  ont,"  he  cried ;  "  it  haa  no  business  in  there  till  it 
has  been  entered." 

I  was  greatly  diverted  by  the  zealous  strictness  of  the  only 
man  I  have  ever  found  here  with  any  system  at  all,  and  would 
gladly  have  spent  half  an  honr  in  resisting  his  inandate,  but 
time  pressed.  My  peon  took  out  the  saddle,  the  old  man  count- 
ed it,  and  it  was  put  back  as  before.  At  another  time  I  greatly 
scandalized  the  good  bodcguero  by  changing  my  linen  there. 
He  said  all  he  could  to  induce  me  to  change  my  porpoae  and 
not  my  camisa ;  but  neceaaity,  though  she  knows  no  law,  is  a 
keen  logician.  I  argued  with  him,  working  diligently  with  my 
hands  the  while,  till  we  had  nothing  to  argue  for. 

Near  the  bodega,  under  a  large  tree,  I  saw  the  sections  of  an 
immense  sugar-boiler.  They  were  ais  or  eight  in  number,  and 
were  destined  for  Cnni,  two  days' jonmey  in  the  mountain.  To 
carry  one  of  them  there  would  be  a  task  comparable  only  with 
that  of  tranaporting  one  of  Hannibal's  elephants  or  a  piece  of 
Napoleon's  artillery  over  the  Alps.  But  all  the  region  through 
which  they  have  been  brought  is  a  fine  sugar  country,  and  here 
the  concemhaabeenlyingforyears  like  a  stranded  whale.  Some 
transportation  transactions  that  begin  here  are  to  be  compared 
with  the  movement  of  a  snmU  army.  One  piece  waa  so  heavy 
that  the  cargueroa  (as  human  beasts  of  burden  arc  called)  are 
said  to  have  eaten  a  cow  a  day.  The  heaviest  load  ever  carried 
to  33ogotd  by  a  single  carguero  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
s  woman.  It  ia  given  at  216  pounds;  but  there  Is  always  an 
uncertainty  about  translating  weights. 

The  carguero,  like  the  lx>ga,  has  a  more  laborious  calling  than  . 
any  known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  at- 
tachment to  it  is  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  boga.  He 
is  a  native  of  a  Iiigher,  colder  clime,  and  of  a  more  industrious 
iBce.  Nor  is  he  always  a  poor  man.  Colonel  Santaraaria  tells 
me  he  waa  once  riding  a  sillero  or  saddle-man,  who,  from  a  sum- 
mit, pointed  out  a  farm  of  hia  on  which  he  had  a  tenant.  They 
are  of  Indian  blood,  mixed  or  unmixed,  and  go  naked  from  the 
wust  upward,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  downward.    The 
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weight  is  tupported  hy  two  Btrapa  across  the  chest  I  am  told 
the  cargoero's  wife  meets  him  on  the  last  daj  of  his  joumey, 
Inings  him  food,  and  takes  his  load. 

I  met  them  once  as  I  was  coming  down  from  Bogota,  string 
ing  along  the  road  for  hours,  with  boxes  of  all  imaginable  shapes, 
and  found  here  at  the  bodega  the  fountain  from  which  the  stream 
flowed.     It  was  the  machinerj  of  some  kind  of  a  &ctOTy. 

After  hallooing  "  Paso !"  and  "  Pasero !" — ^feny  and  ferryman 
— ^till  we  were  tired,  we  started  out  a  dilatory  ferryman,  who 
took  us  across  to  a  large  sandy  beach.  He  is  obliged  to  cany 
the  neighbors  gratis,  and  pay  the  province  something  for  the 
privilege  of  charging  a  half  dime  and  extorting  a  dime  when  he 
can  from  all  others.  This  pasaje  is  an  item  of  provincial  rev- 
onuo  tliat  ought  to  be  centralized,  as  they  say,  for  it  is  drawn 
from  tlie  pockets  of  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  rather  than 
of  tlieir  own.  This  particular  ferry  is  the  worse  off,  as  it  is  on 
no  traveled  road,  so  that  the  Hondenos  are  almost  the  only  ones 
that  cross,  and  they  cross  gratis.  The  delays  of  this  ferry,  and, 
still  more,  its  vexations,  are  a  reason  for  going  straight  on  to  Pee- 
caderias  instead  of  going  into  Honda  at  alL  The  feny  there  is 
bad  enough,  but  this  is  worse.  *  You  can  walk  from  the  bod^a 
to  the  Pescadcrias,  and  a  very  pleasant  walk  it  is,  especially  in 
the  morning.  You  may  find,  on  low  bushes,  some  Sterculiate 
flowers  and  fruits,  both  of  a  peculiar  structure.  The  flowers,  an 
inch  across,  aro  red,  and  will  remind  you  a  little  of  the  maUows. 
The  fruit,  of  which  you  can  not  fail  to  And  some  old  ones,  are 
an  iuoli  long,  and  curiously  twisted.     It  is  a  Helictres. 

At  tht>  IxMiob,  on  tho  Honda  side,  is  a  row  of  cottages,  chiefly, 
I  flunk,  of  lH>gas,  and  a  considerable  warehouse.  This  is  the 
iHMloga  of  Honda,  or,  it  is  better  to  say,  of  Ibagne  and  Santa 
Aua«  Ht>n>  lif^  some  old  guns,  that  seem  to  have  been  left  in 
a  military  movt^mont  fi^r  want  of  land  transportation.  They 
will  nt>wr  nH^\n>  a^jt^in  till  they  are  sold. 

A  )du\rf,  «^ttH^p  hill,  with  a  paved  road,  led  up  to  a  dry,  smuiy, 
uiHHilli\*attHl  )Jain,  t^xt^^nding  nearly  to  Honda.  Here  I  fint 
iiH^f  a  I  Antalya,  a  gt^nu^  that  ha:^  followed  my  steps  eveiy  day 
Mn\>i\  U  xc^k»  a  WrWnat^  shruK  three  or  four  fiKt  high,  witli 
a  lUl  di^  \Vl'  tiowiMr^  Kx^ing  alnK^t  like  Labiate  flowers,  bat 
th^  tmila  wvie  small  benies.    The  unexpaiided  flowen 
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^led,  the  yoang  flowers  orange,  and  the  older  ones  yellow.  The 
plain  was  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  river,  roaring  over  a  roclq' 
bed,  and  abBolutely  unnavigable.  President  Ilerran,  however, 
once  ventured  down  it  in  a  boat,  on  an  occasion  when  time 
seemed  of  more  moment  to  him  than  safety.  A  railroad  is  pur^ 
posed  around  the  rapids,  through  Honda,  but  I  fear  it  will  not 
pay,  if  executed. 

On  the  west  was  the  range  of  almost  perpendicular  blufTa 
which  surprised  me  so  the  day  before  with  their  fantastic  forms. 
On  the  north  they  come  down  to  tlie  river.  Beyond  the  plain, 
on  the  aouth,  was  Honda,  and,  back  of  it,  another  high  hill  comes 
down  to  the  river. 

The  road  descends  by  a  pavement  to  a  very  old  stone  bridge 
across  a  httle  dry  ravine,  and  immediately  after  enters  the  an- 
cient city  of  Honda.  Here  once  united  two  currents  of  trade, 
flowing  toward  Spain  from  the  lofty  cities  of  Bogota  and  Quito. 
The  robbery  of  Indians,  that  once  enriched  these  cities,  is  over : 
their  trade  with  Spain  ia  done.  No  trade  from  Quito  seeks  the 
Hagdalena,  and  the  scanty  exports  and  imports  of  Bogota  arc 
beginning  to  creep  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  No  wonder,  then,  that  ten  steps  in  the 
old  city  show  it  to  be  decayed.  Many  a  rich  old  house  is  re- 
duced to  a  roofless  ruin,  hed^ng  in  tall  weeds  with  walls  of 
thick,  rough  masonry.  Honda  is  all  stone  and  tile,  so  that 
never  had  an  obsolete  old  place  harder  work  to  tumble  down, 
and  it  would  not  have  succeeded  without  the  respectable  aid 
of  a  few  earthquakes. 

The  ricliest  specimen  of  earthquake-architecture  I  ever  saw 
is  the  bridge  over  the  Guali,  a  noisy  river  that  runs  right 
Ihroagh  the  middle  of  the  town.  This  was  formerly  spaimed 
by  two  bridges  made  of  hard  stone  and  a  mortar  almost  as  hard. 
Of  the  upper  one  the  abutments  remain,  and  a  fragment  of  one 
pier.  The  other  has  undergone  so  many  cataclysms,  that  no 
description,  ground-plans,  and  elevations  would  explain  to  an 
architect  its  present  condition,  and  no  geological  investigations 
and  specularions  of  which  I  am  capable  could  lead  me  to  satis- 
iactory  conclusions  as  to  what  had  happened  to  it.  It  had 
broken  down,  been  mended  with  wood,  burned,  and  remended ; 
ao  the  track  of  the  bridge  is  of  three  different  dates.     Part  is 


IM!M  OkMt  iJI  W««(M«>»^  ««;  neqvcnil  ir  Isv  id 

^t>r^/  l>«siMri  t//  t>^  niukifefML    Fsttt  cf  tfe 

^MM44^  mA  f^iit  4virft  iftftum ;  aivl  ok  piece, 

MU  /te/^  //M  till  W/i^ffnt  Lm  pmkd  me  a  dcoen 

wUHi^  i\m  Mxin  of  tbe  owe  woe  origiiiaUj  horiiontol  or 

lU$i  iU^0  m  fn$^  tttiwt  WMda  2b(mt  ibeld3gi^  So 
*r«  iim  \^*mt^^  H^^Uiun  to  ecfusammau  the  utter  nan  «f 
f  li/ff/iM,  iimi  tiu^y  iMvt*,  impofied  a  peaje  of  a  dime  on  eidi  tes 
ui^i  tff  ifMisitMiJilm  tbai  pAMCii  the  bridge,  while  on  the  odier 
ni'lit  in  Mt  nm})HirtudtiA  portage  from  the  smooth  water  above 
t\m  fii\fUU  to  ilmi  ijelow«  Altogether,  I  should  like  dearlj  to 
im'k  u\i  thin  ylaUmovm  rival  of  the  tower  of  Pisa  in  a  box,  and 
fMtiiil  it  Ui  Now  York ;  but  tliey  can  not  spare  it,  for  the  rapid 
( iimli  U  imvor  fonlable,  and  1  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  eie  an- 
othiif  liri(l((o  will  Nimn  it. 

AIm^vu  tlui  liridKO  you  turn  to  your  left,  then  to  your  ri^it, 
tliisu  K(i  up  lull  through  narrow  streets,  and  then  down  hill 
tlirougl»  a  narrower  on(s  to  como  to  a  wide,  straight  street,  the 
U|i|Hir  tiiul  ut*  which  torminates  on  a  smooth  beach  at  the  juno* 
tiuh  or  a  mnall  utroum  with  the  Magdalena,  at  the  very  head  of 
thi>  rapiiU,  Above  here  the  river  is  navigable  for  days  without 
uuiiv  oUtruetiou.  Thin  upper  point  is  the  market-place,  and 
ll^e  MU^HiglU  iktrtH^t  i«  )urobably  the  uowost  part  of  the  city. 

lu  \HkUUU|t  \\\\  wo  had  the  Magilalona  near  us  all  the  while, 
Hi  the  \\\\\  with  no  atroot  Wtwoen  us  and  the  rivor.  At  first 
\S0  Kh\I  \vu);k'  lU^o  tier  i\f  iuixui^iderablo  houses  on  our  ri^; 
tWu  tho\x^  »M  a  lva\'k  atitvt  wo»t»  tlien  a  little  plasa,  thai  a 
\v|\mvU«  HU\)  tvHok  \xf  it  a  Uttk>  hill  with  houses  on  it ;  tben  a 
al^v^l  v^^  iW  uswih  Wuk  \xt^th«k  iiualu  iu  ruins :  thai  a  street  on* 
iW  «\^u^h  k^ukx  >^  ith  ^^iH^  |S\kkI  hs^uji«^  s^xuie  ruins«  and  a  phia 
^u  t\\vik^l  \\t*  Oh^  k^Mr^^\k«  ai^sl  \w^tv>)^  v^^'w:  ihea  a  h^  Ul 
>^  UK  A  isKvMkAut  «li(\^^  vMf  i>M\v  muuu^  «tott^  the  lop.  wiik  is* 

kk)^  sN'AUKV^  ^v^^  W^  vW  \vi(^v  V^M^L  gt^  iai( 
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^iet  vale  pleases  me  much,  tor  the  cottages  have  space  around 
theiD  that  a  little  labor  might  convert  uito  tlie  prettiest  gardenn 
in  the  world.  The  heart  of  the  town,  on  tlie  other  hand,  just 
south  of  the  bridge,  is  a  denac  mass  of  stone  houses  and  crook- 
ed, rough-paved  streets,  crowded  in  between  a  hill  and  two  riv- 
ftre — a  perfect  petrifaction. 

To  me  the  chief  attraction  of  Honda  is  because  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  two  as  excellent  gentlemen  as  ever  a  traveler  would  wisli 
to  meet  with  in  a  strange  land,  I  allude  to  Mr.  J.  1 1.  Jenney, 
.of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Trefiirey,  an  Englishman,  who  has  lived  a  long 
time  in  New  Granada,  and  is  married  to  a  native  of  the  country, 
To  both  these  gentlemen  I  am  indebted  for  abuost  every  thing 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  need  or  for  them  to  bestow.  The 
of  such  men  in  a  foreign  land  is  a  source  of  national 
pride,  too  often  mortified  by  the  unworthy  representatives  of 
*ie  Anglo-Saxon  race  dispersed  over  the  world,  I  had  no  let- 
to  either,  and,  at  my  first  visit,  Sir.  Jenney  was  from  home, 
^i  directed  my  steps  to  Mr.  Treffrey,  and  was  welcomed  with  a 
eordialily  that  put  me  entirely  at  my  ease.  lie  took  me  to  brcak- 
fitat  with  liim,  hunted  up  Mr.  Jenney's  keys,  and  at  once  in- 
xtalled  me  solitary  master  of  the  best  liouse  in  Honda,  aa  I 
should  judge. 

To  relieve  me  of  the  care  of  housekeeping,  he  showed  me  a 
place  where  I  could  take  my  meals.  A  traveler  here  would  call 
Mr.  Jenney's  house  my  posada,  and  the  place  where  I  ate,  my 

ida.  It  would  be  hard  to  translate  these  words  by  hotel  and 
house,  but  tiiey  are  the  nearest  approximations  we  have 
The  fonJa  would  not  have  been  considered  entirely  un- 
exceptionable by  Northern  moralists,  inasmuch  as  the  lady 
hostess  liad  a  Ccw  illegitimate  children  playing  about  the  house  i 
bat  travelers  must  get  over  their  scruples,  or  manage  them  as 

vt  they  may. 

I  found  the  house   spacious  and  exceedingly  comfortable, 

>ugb  far  inferior  to  what  the  society  of  its  master  and  the 

ipitality  of  his  table  afterward  made  it.  It  had  a  date- 
growing  in  the  narrow  patio,  or  court,  and  reaching  up 
liearly  as  high  as  the  roof.  All  the  rooms  were  in  the  sec- 
ond slorj-,  and  communicated  by  means  of  a  gallery — corre- 
dor — running  around  the  court.  Balconies  overhtuis  the  nai- 
G 
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row  streets,  and  gave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  wliat  was  going 
on  in  town. 

I  went  to  the  fonda  four  times  a  day ;  early  and  late  for  choo- 
olate  and  sweetmeats — dulce — and  at  about  10  and  4  for  my 
meals.  These  were  generally  beef,  with  yuca  and  plantains. 
Fish  are  very  plenty  here,  for  you  will  see,  of  a  morning,  men 
and  boys  with  three  or  four  huge  ones,  as  much  as  they  can 
carry,  balanced  over  their  shoulder  on  a  stick,  or  propped  up 
by  another  stick  leaning  against  a  walL  They  labor  under  tfa« 
demerit  of  being  cheap,  and  our  fondista  would  not  feel  that  she 
is  giving  her  guests  their  money's  worth  if  she  set  fish  before 
them.  There  is  a  smaller  species,  however,  possessing  the  same 
merit  as  the  round  clam  (quahog,  Bostonic6)  has  in  New  York 
— ^it  is  dearer.  I  preferred  the  larger  kind.  They  are  frequent- 
ly dried,  and  I  have  met  them  in  the  market  of  Bogota. 

In  the  market  I  saw  a  curious  mineral  for  sale,  which  I  at  first 
took  to  be  marble.  It  was  of  a  dirty  reddish-white  color,  and 
with  a  grain  like  sandstone,  and  was  broken  in  pieces.  I  inquired 
its  use,  and  learned  that  it  was  salt.  Most  of  the  salt  is  firom 
Cipaquiri.  They  take  water  firom  a  salt  spring,  and  dissolve 
impure  rock  salt  in  it  till  the  water  is  saturated.  It  then  set- 
tles and  is  decanted  into  earthen  jars  over  a  furnace.  These  are 
supplied  with  brine  till  they  are  full  of  a  mass  of  conglomerated 
salt.  The  jars  are  then  broken,  and  the  mass  within — ^moya — 
broken  into  pieces  of  a  good  size  for  loading  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  No  cover  is  used  to  protect  this  load  firom  the  rain, 
which,  however,  does  not  greatly  diminish  the  huge  compact 
masses.  Nearly  all  salt  springs  and  mines  are  national  proper- 
ty, and  the  salt  is  made  by  contract,  and  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment at  prices  fixed  by  law.  This  monopoly  has  many  ene- 
mies, and  the  government  would  gladly  abolish  it,  but  their 
revenues  are  already  too  scanty.  I  saw,  in  another  place,  some 
moyas  made  in  smaller  jars :  these  I  knew  to  be  contraband, 
made  secretly,  without  paying  the  excise  duty. 

At  night  Mr.  Treffrey  sent  four  men  down  for  my  baggage. 
It  made  me  ache  to  see  my  heavy  trunks  mounted  on  a  man's 
back  for  a  two  miles'  porterage.  I  paid  two  of  them  a  dime 
each ;  the  other  two  demanded  a  dime  and  a  quarter.  All 
agreed  that  the  difference  was  just,  though  they  did  not  deny 
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it  the  weight  was  eqaaL  Soon  after  they  arrived  a  collector 
came  in  for  peaje  for  two  bales  of  merchandise.  I  had  two 
bales  of  paper  for  drfing  plants :  it  was  not  merchandise,  and 
they  let  it  pass. 

Honda  is  a  forwarding  town  rather  than  mereantile.  One  in- 
dnstry,  however,  is  carried  on  here,  that  is  fast  growing  in  New 
Granada — cigar-making.  It  ia  but  recently  that  the  free  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  has  been  permitted.  Tobacco  culture  used  to 
be  limited  to  two  places :  Ambalema,  a  town  above  Honda,  on 
the  same  aide  of  the  river,  the  richest  town  in  the  province  of  , 
Maraquita,  and  Palmira,  in  the  Cauca.  Each  cultivator  took  out 
a  license  to  raise  so  many  plants,  and  if  he  exceeded  the  num- 
ber a  heavy  fine  followed.  No  peasant  dared  raise  any  for  hia 
own  use.  I  can  not  sec  how  the  multiplication  of  cigars  or  tlie 
reduction  of  price  can  benefit  the  world,  but  the  abrogation  of 
this  monopoly  has  certainly  given  a  great  impulse  to  industry 
in  this  region.  The  abolition  was  begun  by  Mosquera,  but  ac- 
complished by  President  Lopez,  his  successor. 

The  next  day  was  Sabbath,  but  I  had  not  yet  learned  that  he 
who  would  go  to  mass  must  go  early,  so  I  have  always  found 
the  charchefl  closed.     It  was  rather  a  busy  day,  for  it  seemed 

if  all  the  population  were  bent  on  a  public  swim.  The  little 
has  its  congregation  when  it  has  any  water.  The  Magda- 
ia  much  frequented  just  where  the  rapids  begin,  and  again 
St  tlie  mouth  of  the  Guali.  The  Guali  itself,  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Magdalena,  was  the  resort  of  a  few  quiet  ones,  but  the 
liveliest  scenes  were  in  the  rapid  current  just  above  the  bridge- 
There  were  full-grown  men  and  lai^  boys  stark  naked,  young 
prla  in  the  same  state,  and  women  of  all  ages  with  their  bodies 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  blue  skirt. 

The  better  bred  of  these  would  come  down  under  an  timbrella 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  a  servant  following  with  a  skirt,  a 
sheet,  and  a  totuma.  The  bather  would  throw  the  sheet  over 
her,  and  emerge  from  it  in  the  skirt.  Next  the  body  is  coveted 
with  Boap,  and  the  hair  filled ;  this  is  then  converted  into  lath- 
er. Then  follows  a  pouring  of  water  from  the  totuma  for  a  long 
without  intermission.  If  any  children  are  to  be  washed, 
is  the  time  to  take  them  in  hand.  After  this,  tlicy  plunge 
the  stream,  if  they  choose,  and  thus  pass  the  time  they 
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I  had  some  terrible  ideas  of  the  motmfiEdn-Toad  to  Bogotd,  and 
of  passive  submission  to  the  fantasies  of  my  mule.  This  last 
thing  has  been  wrongly  represented.  You  should  select  the 
path  for  your  mule  just  as  you  would  for  your  horse  at  home; 
but,  at  home  or  abroad,  when  you  come  to  a  diflSculty  in  your 
path,  you  must,  after  ordering  your  animal  to  pass  it,  let  him 
do  so  in  his  own  way,  without  pulling  at  the  bit.  The  doe- 
trine,  as  ordinarily  stated,  endangered  my  neck  unnecessarily. 
The  mountain  mule  possesses  no  miraculous  instinct  that  will 
lead  him  to  encounter  a  less  difficulty  now,  to  save  him  fiom  a 
greater  one  farther  ahead. 

How  a  baquiano  would  have  stared  at  seeing  me  come  down 
the  first  broad  inclined  plane  of  rock,  dipping  like  the  roof  of  a 
house  at  about  thirty  degrees!  He  would  have  thought  me 
mad,  while  I  was  only  carrying  out  my  theory  of  "  passive  obe- 
dience^ without  flinching ;  and  I  supposed,  too,  that  there  were 
plenty  of  worse  places  ahead,  that  would  test  my  faith  in  mulish- 
ness  still  more  severely.  The  rock  was  a  spur  that  runs  down 
to  the  river,  over  which  we  climbed,  because  going  round  is 
contrary  to  the  old  Spanish  theory.  Several  more  we  pass, 
keep  up  the  river  some  miles,  and  then  boldly  launch  forth  into 
the  sea  of  mountains  on  the  left. 

Before  doing  this  I  must  breakfast.  Gregorio  had  a  com- 
panion, to  whom  he  committed  the  baggage,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  aiding  my  breakfast.  I  had  chosen  a  simple  one  as  the 
beginning  of  my  semi-bivouac  life.  It  was  bread  and  chocolate. 
We  stopped  at  a  house  that  had  a  fire  burning  back  of  it.  Into 
one  of  my  little  tin  pails  he  put  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  and 
two  balls — tablas— of  chocolate,  unwillingly  obeying  me  in  the 
strange  proportions  and  large  quantity,  for  half  a  tea-cup  of  w»- 
ter  and  one  tabla  of  chocolate  seemed  to  him  all  that  an  ordinaiy 
stomach  could  master.  While  this  was  going  on,  I  noticed  a 
colony  of  wasps  that  had  taken  possession  of  a  cavity  under  or 
in  the  walls  of  the  hut,  from  which  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 
dislodge  them. 

Breakfast  over,  we  soon  began  to  ascend,  but  not  rapidly. 
We  came  to  Las  Cruces,  a  place  where  a  more  experienced  trav- 
eler would  havtf  ordered  a  better  breakfast  than  I  had,  and  loet 
two  or  three  hours  in  waiting  for  it.     He  would  also  have  nm 
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great  risk  ab  to  the  variety  of  the  larder,  witli  a  dead  certainty 
■gainst  bim  as  to  the  cuisine.  To  cook  for  one's  Bclf  is  a  great 
anooyance,  and  eating  at  houses  hy  the  way  is  very  uncomfort- 
able, wasteful  of  time,  and  not  very  cheap.  Could  we  only  af- 
ford the  meat-biscuit,  or  reduce  beef  to  a  dry  powder,  it  would 
settle  the  question  in  favor  of  the  independent  plan.  On  the 
whole,  I  would  advise  making  provision  for  four  days  between 
Honda  and  Bogota  before  leaving  home,  providing  evert/  thing 
except  sugar,  chocolate,  and  water. 

Ailer  leaving  Las  Cruces  there  was  a  long  spot  of  nearly  lev- 
el road.  I  gave  my  mule  into  Gregorio's  hands,  to  be  more  in- 
dependent. I  passed  under  a  beautiful  Bignoniate  vine,  covered 
with  large  purple  blossoms,  that  I  wished  in  New  York.  I 
came  to  another  plant  with  stiff,  thorny  leaves,  much  like  those 
of  the  century-plant.  The  inner  leaves  were  red,  and  witliin  is 
k  dense  head  of  Howers  six  incheu  in  diameter,  which  give  place 
scores  of  fruits  as  large  as  a  finger.     It  bears  the  name  of 

luela,  and  is  one  of  the  beat  fruits  of  the  land,  being  among 
sweetest  in  the  world,  with  a  good  supply  of  a  very  agreea- 
ble acid.  The  drawbacks  are  that  eacli  fruit  must  bo  peeled — 
and  the  operation  covers  the  fingers  with  sirup — and  tliat  there 
is  rather  an  abundance  of  seeds.  These  are  said  to  have  been 
tlie  original  carat  weights,  and  the  plant  is  tlie  Bromelia  Karatas. 
It  makes  a  formidable  hedge,  and  it  often  costs  more  to  cut 
your  way  witli  a  long  machete  to  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  plant 
than  all  the  Iruits  are  worth.  I  have  seen  where  boys  have  cut 
a  Bort  of  dog-hole  to  creep  in,  six  or  eight  feet  under  the  leaves, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  an  operation  worthy  of  Baron  Trenck. 
There  is  another  species  or  variety,  i  know  not  which,  that  is 
80  acrid  as  to  blister  the  lips.  I  have  seen  another  species  in 
West  Indies,  with  the  flowers  in  a  spike,  instead  of  down 

the  roots  of  the  leaves  in  a  head.  This  is  Bromelia  Pin- 
iguin.     Next  an  Oxalis  carried  my  thoughts  home  again. 

Now  we  began  rising  more  rapidly,  till  the  prospect  became 
magnificent,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  New  Tork,  I 
found  the  luxury  of  cool  water.  At  last  tlie  wislied-for  and 
dreaded  moment  arrived  when  my  ascent  for  the  day  was  at  an 
end.  I  was  standing  on  the  yVJto  del  Sargento,  4597  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     Honda,  being  718  feet  above  the  sea,  lay 
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3879  feet  beneath  xne,  while  on  the  other  side  was  a  continaoos 
descent  of  1000  feet  to  Goaduas.  And  now  the  ridge  I  was  to 
descend  was  to  shut  out  the  Magdalena  from  view.  My  £ue* 
well  to  my  native  shores  cost  me  not  a  sigh ;  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  masts  of  my  vessel  fading  in  twilight,  and,  weeks  after- 
ward, the  chimneys  of  the  steamer  disappearing  at  a  turn  of  the 
river,  went  nearer  my  heart ;  but  now  I  was  to  sever  the  last 
link  that  bound  me  to  all  my  heart  holds  dear.  I  dismounted* 
I  gazed  on  the  immense  valley  far  beneath  my  feet,  with  the 
tawny  Magdalena  winding  through  it,  so  that  I  could  have  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  a  steam-boat  from  this  point  for  one  or  two 
days  without  ever  losing  sight  of  her  for  half  an  hour. 

And  all  this  wide  space  looked  like  untouched  forest,  just  as 
it  appeared  to  the  first  of  the  Conquerors  that  ever  climbed  to 
this  point.  What  vegetable  wealth,  if  not  mineral  also,  has  lain 
here  undeveloped  for  more  than  300  years !  And  how  much 
longer  ere  civilized  industry  will  be  sending  precious  woods 
down  the  Magdalena,  and  planting  orange-groves  and  plantain- 
fields  ?  There,  in  the  distance,  is  a  gently-swelling  hill,  its  sides 
and  its  top  aU  buried  in  primeval  forest.  Who  has  ever  drank 
from  the  springs  that  must  gush  out  of  its  sides  ?  And  to  what 
purpose  is  the  mill-stream  that  murmurs  past  its  base  ? 

Then  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  future,  as  if  I  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  my  fate  for  good  or  ilL  Who  can  teU  the  joy  and 
sorrow  that  shall  mingle  in  my  breast  if  I  ever  live  to  return 
homeward,  and  look  down  from  this  point  again  on  a  river  flow- 
ing 600  miles  straight  toward  home  ?  Shall  I  survive  the  dan- 
gers of  the  way — the  crumbling  precipices,  the  liidden  serpents, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  seductions  of  Saxon  and  un-Saxon  vices 
that  too  often  bury  body  and  character  in  a  common  grave  ? 

I  have  stood  there  again,  but  a  dense  cloud  filled  all  the  space 
to  the  opposite  mountains,  and  under  those  clouds  lay  two  hos- 
tile bands  of  men,  expecting  soon  to  engage  in  deadly  conflict  £ar 
the  key  of  the  Magdalena.  My  previous  fears  for  a  distant  and 
unknown  future  were  now  exchanged  for  an  anxiety  for  the  day. 

Nothing  is  so  apt  to  be  exaggerated  as  danger.  I  met  a  sol- 
dier, who  assured  me  that  the  firing  between  the  two  forces  was 
about  commencing  when  he  lefl.  As  this  weighed  little  with 
me,  he  added  that  to  cross  to  Honda  would  be  impossible,  and 
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lally  BO  to  procnre  a  morsel  of  food,  either  at  Pescaderiae,  or 
by  proceeding  down  to  La  Vuelta.  Hero  was  a  less  evil 
than  being  shot,  but  a  more  certain,  and,  therefore,  a  more  serious 
one ;  but  as  I  determined  to  go  on,  I  bought  a  live  fowl,  and 
my  peon  secured  half  a  dried  fish  at  a  house  which  we  passed. 
These  we  tied  to  the  top  of  the  baggage,  and  proceeded.  "We 
anived  at  Pescadcrias  in  time  to  find  the  defense  of  Honda  aban- 
doned, and  Melo's  troo|)a  in  victorious  poasession.  Instead  of 
whistling  bullets  exchanged  between  the  two  banks,  I  suffered 
no  farther  e\Tl  than  a  detention  all  night  on  the  eastern  bank, 
and  a  &8t  of  24  hours. 

There  can  be  no  better  medicine  for  gloomy  reflections  than 
the  sight  that  met  my  eyes  as  I  turned  my  back  on  the  Magda- 
lena.  Instead  of  a  boundless  wilderness,  there  lay  at  my  feet  a 
happy  valley,  green  with  grass,  cane,  and  maize,  and  dotted  with 
cottages  and  fruit-trees,  and,  at  the  eastern  edge  a  large  town, 

ith  ita  paved  streeta,  crowded  houses,  and  white  church  front- 
Such  is  the  valley  of  Guaduas,  a  paradise  as  to  tem- 
.tiire  and  fertility,  where  heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  the  thet- 
inomcter  being  always  between  70°  and  7G°.  It  is  said  to  be 
unhealthy  fit>m  dampness,  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  satisfied. 

think  it  must  be  founded  in  imagination. 

I  Btopped  at  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  way,  and  asked  for  wa- 
A  woman  was  silting  on  the  ground  or  a  low  stool  braid- 
a  palm-loaf  hat,  and  her  little  daughter  was  beside  her. 
They  offered  me  dulce,  which  I  declined.  I  waited  there  till  my 
peon  came  up,  and  contiimed  descending.  It  was  now  raining 
in  the  valley,  and  the  shower  at  length  reached  us.  We  took 
shelter  in  a  deserted  cottage,  near  which  I  saw  a  beautiful  Ama- 
ryllis in  flower,  perhaps  "a  garden  flower  run  wild."  Here  I 
look  my  India-rubber  encanchado,  and  also  my  gun.  And  now 
I  found  out  a  naughty  trick  of  Gregorio's.  He  had  taken  a 
&iicy  to  specidate  a  hltle  in  the  huge  dried  fishes  of  Honda,  and, 
finding  ray  cargaa  rallter  light,  he  added  a  venture  of  his  own. 
It  was  in  contact  with  one  of  my  blankets,  which,  wlien  the  fish 
became  moistened  with  rain,  became  fishified,  to  my  long  dis- 
comfort. I  remonstrated,  and  he  placed  some  leaves  of  old 
thatch  between  the  fish  and  my  bedding. 

From  here  my  way  was  steep  downward,  in  a  road  often  slip- 
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peiy  with  rain,  and,  encumbered  with  my  gun  and  encanchado, 
I  continued  a  victim  to  my  doctrine  of  passivity.  At  length  I 
reached  the  plain  without  a  fall,  and  soon  was  at  the  house  <^ 
Mr.  William  Grooding.  He  kindly  found  room  for  my  baggage 
in  an  empty  house  of  his,  and  for  myself  at  his  table,  thus  de- 
frauding the  negress  Francisca  of  her  lawful  prize.  Every 
stranger  that  arrives  in  Guaduas  is  at  once  referred  to  this  ear 
terprising  woman  for  bed,  or  board,  or  beasts  to  continue  hia 
journey.  She  will  always  promise  you  beasts ;  and,  what  is 
more,  she  will  have  them,  if  not  at  the  time  she  sets,  at  least 
soon  after. 

I  left  Don  Diego's  montura,  according  to  agreement,  with  his 
cousin,  Senor  Gregorio  Tanco.  He  keeps  a  school  here,  about 
which  I  distrust  both  my  recollections  and  impressions  very 
much,  so  different  are  they  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  since. 
First,  girls  went  there,  or  at  least  I  understood  Mr.  Gooding's 
little  girls  to  say  that  there  was  where  they  went,  and  that, 
among  other  things,  they  learned  caser^  to  sew.  As  cooer^ 
means  to  cook,  and  coser  was  new  to  me,  I  came  near  adding 
another  ridiculous  impression  to  my  blunders  about  this  schooL 
I  never  elsewhere  in  New  Granada  knew  a  man  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  female  schooL  Second,  I  believe  boys  went 
there.  Now  I  can  not  think  that  the  two  sexes  were  permitted 
to  attend  the  same  school.  Third,  it  seemed  to  me  a  good  schooL 
My  opinion  now  is  that  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Gooding  went  and 
studied  in  the  sitting-room  of  la  Senora  de  Tanco. 

In  Guaduas  I  came  also  unexpectedly  upon  a  female  public 
school,  but  I  did  not  go  in. 

When  the  peon  had  delivered  the  saddle  and  the  accompany- 
ing letter,  I  wished  to  pay  him  off,  so  I  called  out,  "Gregorio!** 
Senor  Tanco,  of  whom  I  had  just  taken  leave,  reappeared,  think- 
ing I  was  calling  him.  Then  I  found  that  he  was  a  tocuyo  of 
my  peon ;  that  is,  he  had  the  same  Christian  name — ^nombre. 
Of  the  surname,  apellido,  they  make  little  account.  Tocuyo  is 
often  used  in  the  vocative.  Cristoval  Yergara,  when  he  calls 
Cristoval  Caicedo,  does  not  say  Cristoval,  but  Tocuyo. 

In  paying  Gregorio,  I  had  a  diflSculty  from  not  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  suclta,  or  plata  suelta — small  money,  change. 
*  C  has  the  Boond  of  s  lisped,  and  is  often  pronounced  ezaetlj  like  «. 
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He  wanted  stielta,  for  his  mules  had  fasted  three  days  without 
a  moutiitiil — a  fact  I  now  do  not  doubt — and  his  Lome  waa  far 
from  town.  I  thought  he  wanted  additional  pay,  and  told  him 
I  paid  him  oil  I  agreed  to,  and,  over  and  above,  had  paid  hia 
feiriage  and  the  freight  on  his  fish.  I  think  the  price  was  six 
doilers — it  may  have  been  but  five — ^for  three  mules  and  peon. 
So  we  parted. 

The  week  I  spent  with  Mr.  Gooding's  family  was  the  first 
bright  spot  in  my  peregrinations.  Some  of  the  family  spoke 
English,  and  I  never  have  had  any  Spanish  lessons  more  pleas- 
ant than  those  I  received  from  the  little  folk  there.  At  his  ta- 
ble I  learned  the  word  guarapo,  which  here  signifies  a  fermented 
solution  of  sugar,  resembling  new  cider  in  taste  and  properties. 
Id  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca  the  same  word  is  applied  to  simple 
cane-juice,  eitlier  fresh  or  boiled.  Guarapo  is  a  cheap  drink  for 
peons,  at  the  rate  of  i?ight  quarts  for  a  dime,  and  is  not  despised 
by  gentlemen  travelers  at  wayside  inns  at  double  that  price. 

Ouaduas  contains  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Correction— Casas 
de  Beclusion — of  New  Granada.  They  have  tliree  orders  of 
penitentiaries,  according  to  the  nature  of  crimes — I'orced  Labors, 
Preaidio,  and  the  House  of  Correction.  Where  the  law  would 
condemn  a  roan  to  either  of  the  two  former,  a  woman  or  youth 
ia  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  longer  period,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  boya  and  females  here  is  lai^  to  that  of  men. 
Through  the  kindness  of  General  Acosta,  Jefe  Politico  pro  tern., 
who  alone  had  power  to  grant  admission  to  visitors,  I  was  con- 
ducted all  over  the  establishment.  It  was  an  extinct  Frands- 
can  convent,  founded  in  1606.  These  buildings  make  excel- 
lent prisons  without  any  alteration.  All  public  buildings,  with 
scarce  an  exception,  were  originally  built  for  convents,  or  have 
been  seized  on  by  the  monks. 

I  found  the  inmates  making  cigars  and  cigai^boxes,  and  saw- 
ing oat  boards  for  these  by  hand.  The  discipline  seemed  ex- 
cellent. The  matron  appeared  to  be  well  fitted  for  her  task. 
To  one  of  her  punishments  I  ventured  to  object,  as  being  hard- 
est on  the  most  sensitive  or  least  depraved.  It  was  shutting 
them  up  in  the  public  coSin,  in  which  corpses  are  taken  to  the 
grave,  and  then  taken  out  to  be  buried. 
There  are  some  criminals  hero  whose  cases  would  be  great 
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to\t'itiec»  in  a  crimiiial  calendar.  One  was  pointed  out  to  me 
viiu  ouaspired  with  a  priest.  She  kiUed  a  man  for  whom  she 
.va;>  /W'<«dtAV^/x;/'  /  and  the  priest  testified  to  having  married  her 
U)  liiui  ia  private  before  his  death.  She  hoped  to  inherit  his 
{•iu^iciiv^  and  2»liare  it  with  the  priest. 

AiioLhci*  womaui  and  her  daughter  were  there  for  a  series  of 
lioiitd  eruclties  practiced  on  unfortunate  persons  of  their  own 
iCA  iliut  icil  into  their  power.  It  seemed  to  be  without  motive, 
»*>iiicilaji^  like  the  case  of  a  woman  in  New  Orleans  of  whom  I 
liu^c  road.  This  mother  and  daughter  left  one  of  their  muti- 
luicd  \  ictinia  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  when  they  supposed  she 
I  ouid  ucvcr  ri|)eak  again.  I  think,  too,  that  after  their  impriaon- 
lucut  a  nkeletoa  was  discovered  walled  up  in  their  house. 

iiuiftduaa  was  the  residence  of  the  father  of  the  best4aiown 
v^  iit\:r  uf  New  Granada,  Colonel  Joaquin  Acosta,  as  he  is  known 
all  li&.i  title-pages,  although  he  was  a  general  when  he  died.  He 
liiM  duiio  luucli  for  the  geography  and  histoiy  of  his  country,  es- 
(H^ciully  while  minister  at  Paris.  There  he  collected  and  tnm»- 
latcil  iiitu  Spanish  numerous  memoirs  of  Boussaingault,  and 
aluiilgiMi  uiid  republished  the  only  scientific  periodical  ever  pub- 
IttoiiiHl  in  New  Granada,  the  **  Semanario."  lie  put  in  the  church 
<it.  i  ^uuduoji  the  only  town-clock  that  I  know  of  that  has  two 
UiiuU  in  all  the  country.  Part  of  his  valuable  library  has  be- 
liiuis^  uutioaul  property.  His  widow,  an  English  lady,  still 
.mlii.a  hi-io.  The  immense  estate  of  his  father  is  divided,  I 
liilil,  U'tvvcrii  liis  family  and  his  half-brother,  General  Acosta. 

{ h'Utvml  AcoMta  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  It  is 
H  |iil  V  lliiit  \u%  han  arrived  now  at  the  evening  of  life  without  ever 
iti4U>  iiif<*  HiU'Ji  a  circumstance  is  far  more  common  here  than 
li  Hii^^hl  to  Ih).  He  is  one  of  the  most  hospitable  men  in  all  the 
Ii4ii«l.  *•  Mnuy  iH'.rmnBj"  says  Steuart,  "  are  in  the  habit  of  par^ 
uKaif^  ui  GitiKiral  Acosta's  hospitalities,  and  then  of  abusing 
Uiiii  Hliiuwufd,**  an  example  which  he  accordingly  imitates;  I 

I  i\U\  lit  Kim  table  one  of  the  most  characteristically  Granadan 
•  lukiMiii  I  wwiw  Hiiw.  Among  other  articles  too  numerous  and 
.u.in^;\\  i'nv  luo  to  enumerate,  was  one  called  bollo,  which  I  took 
>x«  tio  .^  whitts  tender,  insipid  root.  It  proved  to  be  a  prepara- 
i»N>M  vvl  utuiaiH  wrapped  in  the  husks  of  the  same  and  boiled. 
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It  conld  not  have  been  a  favorable  time  for  a  botaniat  wlien  1 

at  Gnaduaa,  being  just  at  the  close  of  the  dry  seaaon.     In 

excursion  I  went  out  on  the  north  aide  of  the  river  that  runs 

lugh  the  place,  intencUng  to  cross  it  far  above,  and  come 

a  road  tliat  ran  along  its  south  bank.    When  I  had  gone 

as  far  els  I  wished,  I  found  a  place  where  a  hat  had  once 

iod.  and  the  little  path  by  which  its  occupants  had  brought 

er  from  the  brook.     Here  I  was  within  less  than  two  rods  of 

road ;  but  I  liad  not  taken  my  machete.     jVt'ter  nearly  an 

r  fruitlessly  spent  in  trying  lo  penetrate  the  thicket,  I  found 

night  was  coming  on,  and  I  gave  myself  up  for  foiled,  and  madi^ 

an  immense  circuit  over  a  horrid  tract  of  rough  grassy  hills,  and 

thus  reached  town. 

In  coimection  with  Guaduas  I  uinst  notice  the  guadua  itself, 
the  most  indispensable  plant  of  all  New  Granada  after  the  plan- 
tain, the  cane,  and  maize.  It  might  be  called  the  litjnMr-free, 
for  it  supplies  all  our  fencing  except  walls  of  brick,  rammed 
earth,  and,  rarely,  of  stone,  and  also  the  wood-work  of  most 
houses,  and  whatever  is  made  of  boards  at  the  North.  It 
is  an  enormous  grass,  like  the  bamboo  of  the  Eastern  tropics, 
growing,  however,  to  a  less  height,  only  30  or  40  feet.  The  slen- 
der foliage  ia  of  inconceivable  beauty,  comparing  with  that  of 
other  trees  as  ostrich  feathers  do  with  goose-quills.  The  stem 
is  about  6  inchea  in  diameter,  with  joints  about  20  inches  apart. 
The  thickness  of  the  wood  is  nearly  an  inch. 

When  poles  or  slats  are  wanted,  the  stem  is  split  into  four, 
six,  or  eight  parts.  For  boards  for  the  top  of  a  coarse  table, 
:b.  or  bedstead,  it  is  opened  and  flattened  out,  splitting 
loat  at  every  inch  of  width,  but  not  coming  entirely  apart. 
'or  a  dish,  candle-case,  greaae-ixtt,  or  extemporaneous  vessel  for 
drink  to  a  comiiany  of  hunters  or  laborers,  it  is  cut  ofl' 
joflt  below  the  partitions.  Such  a  receptacle  ia  called  a  tarro, 
Tarroa  of  double  capacity  are  made  for  bringing  the  domestic 
BOpply  of  water  for  a  family,  by  taking  a  piece  two  joints  long, 
with  a  septum  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  upper  and  middle  septa,  and  if  they  be  used  for 
carr^-ing  molasses,  a  bung  can  be  put  in,  or  an  orange  used  for 
a  stopper.  Bottles  of  a  single  joint  are  used  for  holding  castor 
oil,  etc.     In  short,  the  uses  of  the  guadua  are  innumerable.     I 
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met  the  lumber  of  it  as  £Eir  down  as  SabaniUa,  and  saw  some 
bad  specimens  of  the  tree  near  Cartagena. 

The  guadoa  starts  from  the  ground  with  the  full  diametav 
or  nearly  so,  but  the  joints  are  at  first  very  short  Some 
send  out  branches,  and  they  are  long,  straggling,  and 
tbomj.  Others  grow  with  a  diameter  of  only  two  inches,  and 
make  good  poles  for  bringing  down  oranges,  every  one  of  which 
has  to  be  torn  from  the  tree,  or  it  decays  without  falling.  The 
cavities  of  the  guadua  often  contain  water.  It  is  erroneonaly 
believed  that  the  quantity  increases  and  diminishes  with  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Stones  are  said  also  to  be  found  in  these 
joints.  This  might  be  expected,  but  I  never  found  an  authen- 
tic instance,  and  doubt  the  fact.  The  only  instance  believed  to 
occur  under  my  own  observation  was  certainly  fiedse,  as  the 
stone  was  an  ordinary  one. 

I  must  state  one  other  thing  about  the  guadua  which  is  un- 
usual in  the  vegetable  kingdom  here,  but  very  common  at  the 
North.  It  is  apt  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  ground'  on 
which  it  grows.  Now  a  square  mile  covered  with  the  same  spe- 
cies, say  a  pine,  an  oak,  or  the  beech,  an  acre  covered  with  the 
same  species  of  grass,  or  whortleberry,  or  other  plant,  is  no  un- 
common thing  at  the  North,  but  in  the  tropics  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent.  Plants  are  not  gregarious  here,  still  less  exclusive.  I 
have  seen  the  guava  grow  in  natural  orchards  where  most  of  the 
trees  in  a  considerable  space  were  Psidiuin,  but  even  this  is  rare, 
and  in  general  you  can  not  expect,  where  you  have  found  a  plant 
you  want,  to  find  others  of  the  same  species  near  it.  If  I  wish  to 
find  a  second  lime-tree,  for  instance,  it  is  of  no  more  use  to  look 
in  the  neighborhood  where  I  found  the  first  than  in  any  other. 
But  a  guadual  is  a  considerable  space,  almost  always  near  a 
stream,  where  scarce  the  smallest  intruding  plant  is  permitted. 
The  guadua  might  be  cultivated  to  great  profit,  but  I  never 
knew  of  but  one  attempt  at  it.  The  flower  and  seed  are  so  rare 
that  few  botanists  have  ever  seen  it. 

One  night  Mr.  Gooding's  little  daughters  showed  me  a  lumin- 
ous coleopterous  insect  about  an  inch  long,  called  here  cocuyo. 
Ft  was  a  snap-bug  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  largest  known  at 
home  as  the  Elater  oceUata,  which  closely  resembles  it  except 
in  the  luminous  faculty.     They  had  three  of  them  prisoners  in 
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noases"  made  by  splitting  a  piece  of  cane  and  cutting  a  cavity 
B  it  for  each  one,  so  tiiat  the  walla  of  their  cell  serve  them  for 
food.  They  shine  continiiotisiy,  except  when  at  rest,  with  a 
hght  no  brighter  than  the  instantaneoua  flash  of  the  best  of  oura. 
But  their  light  is  of  two  diatinet  and  beautiful  colors,  red  and 
a  yellowish  green.  I  do  not  know  if  this  depends  on  sex.  It 
is  generally  behoved  that  you  can  call  the  cocnyo  to  you  \iy 
whistling,  but  the  experiments  I  witnessed  in  the  Cauca  were 
adverse  to  this  conclusion.     I  think  it  is  Elater  noctiluea. 

I  passed  a  Sabbath  at  Gnadnas.  At  early  dawn  the  plaza  in 
front  of  tlie  church  was  nearly  filled  with  country  people  of  all 
shades,  from  Indian  and  negro  to  white,  with  all  imaginable 
productions  of  all  altitudes.  A  Sunday  market  is  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  any  decent  family.  It  is  so  particularly  to  Mr.  llaldano 
of  Palmar,  whose  very  name  is  suggestive  of  stiif  Scotcii  Pres- 
byterianism.  He  applied  to  Archbishop  Mosquera  to  suppress 
the  Sunday  market  at  Guaduas,  but  he  told  liim  that  it  was  the 
beflt  day  for  a  market,  as  these  poor  peasants  could  not  spare 
two  days  to  come  to  town,  and  Sunday  being  a  holiday,  they 
were  bound  to  hear  mass  on  it.  There  being  two  priests  here, 
they  have  two  masses,  and  the  market-people  may  take  charge 
of  each  otlier's  gootla  in  turn  during  the  mass.  The  archbishop 
laughed  at  the  scruples  of  the  good  Scot,  aiid  applied  to  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Bishop  of  Guaduas." 

1  attended  here  the  *irst  mass  I  heard  in  New  Granada,  hav- 
ing always   before  gone  too  late.     A  little  daughter  of  Mr. 
Gooding  went  with  me.     She  left  her  hat  at  home,  and  put  on 
^JjBX  shoulders  a  black  sliawl,  which,  on  entering  the  church,  she 
^^Bt  on  her  head,  and  sat  down  flat  on  the  floor.     I  felt  a  pang 
^^BMe  the  amiable,  intelligent  cliild  assimilated  with  the  masses 
^^Sonnd  her  in  dress  and  posture.     The  men  never  sit  on  the 
floor.     If  there  be  benches,  men  alone  sit  on  them ;  and,  if  not, 
they  stand:  the  women  never  stand.     There  are  times  when  all 
mufit  kneel,  or  be  counted  impious;  at  these  times  the  bells 
peal,  and  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market  all  uncover,  at 
least.     A  Protestant  who  remains  covered  is  liable  to  have 
ilings  thrown  at  him,  but  would  be  protected  by  law.    No  res- 
t  Protestant  has  ever  attempted  to  resist  these  requisitions 
t  superstition,  as  far  as  I  have  learned.     A  traveler  like  my- 
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self,  can  generally  escape  compliance  without  inconyenience ; 
but  I  hold  that  they  have  a  right  to  insist  on  our  uncovering  in 
church,  though  in  the  rare  cases  that  a  lady  wears  a  European 
bonnet — ^gorra — ^it  is  rather  inconvenient. 

Before  describing  the  mass  I  will  premise  that  the  church, 
like  almost  all  the  others  I  have  seen  here,  besides  a  gorgeous 
or  gaudy  altar  at  the  end,  had  others  of  inferior  splendor  ex- 
tending all  along  down  the  sides,  looking  not  unlike  a  row  of 
highly-ornamented  mantle-pieces.  Peculiar  merit  is  ascribed  to 
some  of  these  side-altars.  Over  each  was  generally  an  image, 
sometimes  a  picture,  covered  by  one  or  two  curtains  that  roll 
up  at  the  top  by  pulling  a  string.  All  the  images  are  painted 
to  the  life,  and  dressed  often  absurdly,  and  the  pictures  often 
have  jewels  or  finery  stuck  upon  them,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
few  that  are  of  merit.  One  form  of  the  Crucifixion  disgusts  the 
stranger  particularly.  You  get  the  impression  that  it  was 
painted  absolutely  nude,  and  that  some  person,  shocked  at  the 
indecency,  has  sewed  on  a  piece  of  muslin.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that,  on  removing  the  real  muslin,  painted  diapeiy 
would  be  found  under  it. 

The  mass  is  essentially  the  key-stone  of  the  and^t  and 
once  gorgeous  fabric  of  Eomish  worship.  In  theoi/it  pofesses 
to  be  the  creation  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  a  power  given  to  a 
consecrated  priest.  This  body  is  declared  to  be  divine,  not  hu- 
man— God,  not  man.     Eating  this  body  is  the  mass. 

The  ceremony  of  the  mass  varies  slightly  with  times  and  sea- 
sons, as  to  the  color  of  garments  worn  by  the  priest  (paramen- 
tos),  in  the  color  of  the  altar  decorations  (omamentos),  and  in 
some  details  of  the  words  used ;  but  it  varies  still  more  as  to 
whether  it  is  said  or  sung,  low  mass  or  high  mass.  Low  mass 
requires  only  a  priest,  and  a  little  boy  for  an  assistant ;  but  in 
a  high  mass  two  principal  assistants  are  necessary,  at  least,  and 
I  tliink  others  may  also  have  a  part.  A  fluent  priest  will  say  a 
mass  in  25  minutes,  but  it  requires  sometimes  two  hours  to 
sing  one ;  but  the  general  plan  and  actions  of  both  are  the 
same. 

The  preparations  arc  washing  the  hands  and  dressing,  witli 
some  prayers,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  called  the  sacris- 
tia — vestry.     The  sacristia  almost  always   opens  out  of  the 
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at  the  right-hand  farther  comer.  Once  only  I  knew  one 
the  church,  so  that  it  was  under  the  main  roof,  and  not 
in  a  lean-to,  as  it  generally  is.  From  the  aacriatia  the  priest 
iasnes,  robed,  and  bearing  the  cup,  which  is  always  of  gold,  or  is 
gilt  within.  On  it  lies  a  silver  plate — patena — like  a  cover,  and 
on  the  plate  Bometliing  looking  like  a  thin  square  book  and  an 
embroidered  cloth.  Among  other  things  said  and  read  is  part 
of  an  epistle ;  this  reading  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar, 
nearest  the  sacriatia.  After  this  the  priest  crosses  over  to  the 
other  side,  and,  among  other  things,  reads  some  in  the  Gospel, 
the  nigh  (left)  side  of  a  horse  called  the  Gospel  side. 
.e  book  (miaaal)  is  then  placed  obliquely,  so  that  the  priest 
read  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  altar.  Now  he  opens 
tlie  cover  on  the  cup.  Instead  of  paper,  it  contains  a  folded 
cloth.  He  unfolds  it,  and  finds  in  it  a  white  wafer  of  the  size 
of  a  notarial  seal,  stamped  with  a  cross.  He  lays  this  on  the 
plate.  He  empties  out  of  the  cup  a  sort  of  salt-spoon,  and  per- 
haps a  miniature  dust-pan,  both  of  silver.  He  then  wipes  the 
cop  carefully  and  covers  it.  He  goes  to  the  right  (Epistle)  aide 
of  the  altar.  Tlie  attendant  takes  a  miniature  tea-pot  offa  tray 
of  the  size  of  a  Bnuffei>tray,  which  he  holds  under  the  priest's 
tiDgers  and  pours  water  on  them.  He  then  empties  the  water 
caught  in  the  tray  on  the  floor,  and  the  priest  wipes  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  on  a  towel,  which  the  attendant  kisses. 

Then  tlie  priest  proceeds  to  read  immediately  the  words  oi 
consecration,  and  the  wafer  becomes  a  hostia — becomes,  as  they 
suppose,  6^01^.  The  priest  kneels  to  adore  it,  and  then,  stand- 
ing with  Lis  back  still  to  the  people,  raises  it  high  above  his 
head  for  all  to  adore.  An  attendant  rings  the  altar  bell,  and 
all  kneeL  Often  the  bells  in  the  belfry  are  also  rung.  If  per- 
sons are  in  front  of  the  church,  they  ought,  at  least,  to  take  ofi' 
thejr  Lata,  even  though  they  be  at  some  distance,  and  occupied 
with  business.  After  the  hostia  is  raised,  the  priest  in  like 
manner  raises  the  cup,  into  wliich  a  large  glass  of  wine  has  been 
poured.  At  this  time  all  noisy  demonstrations  possible  are 
made.  The  organ  peals  its  merriest  notes  in  marches,  dances, 
or  waltzes.  If  there  be  cannon  or  platoons  of  soldiers  in  front 
of  the  church,  they  fire.  A  sort  of  rocket,  called  cohete,  is  oft- 
en let  off,  that  rises  a  little  way  in  the  air,  and  bursts  with  a 
"  H 
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v^ortUkeApistoL  The  smoke  of  gnnpowder  aometizDes 
tlie  cfanrcli,  and  mingles  with  the  odors  of  incenae.  Sol&ni 
<m  pttnde  may  stand  with  their  caps  on,  and  the  arganist  keeps 
his  seat  The  Protestant  maj  keep  his  seat  or  his  feet,  thoof^ 
greatly  to  the  distrA»  of  the  devont,  who  wonld  put  him  down 
perforce  if  the  law  would  let  them. 

The  priest  breaks  the  hostia  into  three  pieces,  and,  piiitii^ 
a  small  one  into  the  cop,  eats  the  other  twa  He  scoops  iqp 
any  imaginary  cmmbs  that  Ml  in  breaking  the  wafisr  widi  iiie 
{date  if  he  have  no  scoop  for  the  purpose,  and  pots  them 
the  cup.  He  drinks  the  wine,  rinses  his  fingers,  first  widi 
consecrated  wine  and  then  with  water,  and  drinks  both  rinsingB^ 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  not  a  consecrated  particle  has  fidled  of  its 
destination.  He  then  wipes  out  the  cup,  returns  the  spoon  aad 
sooop«  and,  with  a  few  more  ceremonies,  closes  the  performame. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  describe  the  movements  of 
the  attendants  in  a  high  mass.  To  swing  the  censer,  to 
backward  and  forward  two  ciriales,  tall  poles  of  silver  with 
dies  on  top,  to  hold  up  the  tip  of  the  priest's  garment  when  lie 
kneels,  pouring  water,  handing  the  towel,  ringing  the  altar  bdl, 
taking  part  in  responses,  moving  the  missal,  singing  part  of  the 
service,  etc.,  all  in  the  right  time,  is  quite  a  trade  to  learn. 

A  mass  may  be  said  in  the  time  it  takes  to  read  this  aoooont 
of  it ;  and  the  high  mass  (where  every  word  is  simg  or  drawled, 
and  where  the  choir  sing  the  responses  which  the  attendant  oth- 
erwise makes)  is  often  avoided  on  account  of  its  length.  Sever- 
al times  during  the  mass  the  priest  turns  toward  the  audience» 
or  to  where  they  would  be  were  they  present,  and  says  Dom- 
inuB  vobiBcum — peace  bo  with  you.  The  response  is,  Et  cum 
spiritu  tuo— 4ind  with  your  spirit  During  die  confession  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  mass,  the  audience  give  three  light  blows  on 
their  breast.  If  the  Attendance  be  large,  a  strange,  hollow,  and 
impressive  sound  fills  tlie  cliurch.  At  the  close  the  priest  ssts, 
Ite,  miwa  est — go,  it  is  sent,  or  dismissed  (sc  concioy  the 
ing).     Hence  the  word  mass ;  in  Latin,  missa ;  Spanish, 

1  visited  the  cometwy  at  Guaduas,     It  is  a  substantial  in- 
dosurcs  with  a  cha))el  in  the  middle.     Most  of  the  bodies 
burictl  in  the  ground,  b^tt  the  bodies  of  the  richer  class 
placed  in  the  oven-like  b6>'edas»     In  one  case  a  husband 
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immaifid  in  one,  leaving  another  beneath  him  yawning  for  his 

^Ktridow.     Here  I  saw  the  boveda  of  tfie  lamented  Acoata,  the 

^Hboath  closed  with  a  beaufifiil,  sofi  rose-colored  alone,  which,  if 

^■t  wonld  endure  our  climate,  would  be  admired  for  monumeiita. 

^^k  Coffins  are  little  used  in  Guaduaa.     In  the  chapel  I  saw  two 

^^Mffin-shaped  boxes  painted  black,  with  a  skull  and  cross-bones 

^0h  white  on  every  side,  jnat  similar  to  that  which  I  saw  at  the 

prison.      Here,  too,  I  saw,  thrown  about  the  grounds,  fragments 

of  little  extemporaneous  bicra  for  very  small  children,  and  in 

one  spot  a  little  pillow  and  some  coarse  rags,  that  touched  my 

heart  with  a  feeling  of  compassion.     The  cemetery  is  a  good 

one  for  this  country,  and  was  probably  originated  by  Colonel 

Joaqoin  Acosta. 

^L    Another  feature  of  Guadnas  remains  to  be  noticed.     It  is  the 

^■finintain  in  the  Plaza.    It  is  a  structure  resembling  a  monument, 

"■•ftd  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  about  three  feet  high.     In  the 

front  and  ends  of  the  monument  are  the  mouths  of  iron  tubes, 

ftom  which  issue  streams  of  clear  water,  brought  from  the  neigh- 

boiii^  hill  in  an  open,  drain-like  aqueduct,  called  an  acequia. 

The  fountain  itsoll'  is  called  a  pila ;  the  same  word  is  applied  to 

a  baptismal  font. 

The  water-girls  come  here  with  a  targe  earthen  jar — mucora 
— slung  80  83  to  rest  on  their  hips,  and  a  long  tube  in  their  hand. 
The  mticura  is  placed  on  the  low  wall,  one  end  of  the  long  reed 
^-ofien  terminating  in  a  cow's  honi — applied  to  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  iron  tubes,  and  thus  the  stream  conducted  to  the  mu- 
cora. Wlien  a  muciira  is  nearly  fiill,  a  struggle  often  occurs  be- 
tween two  expectants,  each  desirous  to  fit  her  horn  to  the  spout 
as  soon  as  the  other  leaves  it. 

On  reaching  the  house  the  mucnra  is  emptied  into  the  tinaja, 
wluch  is  a  much  larger  jar  with  a  wide  mouth.  Each  house  has 
a  sort  of  arch  of  burned  bricks,  built  generally  in  the  corridor, 
with  holes  to  receive  two  or  three  tinajas.  This  is  called  a  ti- 
najera.  The  tinajera  might  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
family  circle  here,  if  any  tiling  docs,  that  the  sacred  hearth  does 
»t  the  North.  "  Pro  aris  et  focis,"  tlien,  must  be  translated,  in 
Mew  Granada,  "For  the  little  saints'  cupboards  and  the  tina- 
jeraa." 
I  MBome  Guaduaa  to  be  almost  exactly  1000  metres  in  alti- 
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fnde,  or  3281  feet,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  74^.  The  theN 
mometer  has  yerj*  little  range,  and,  if  it  be  not  too  damp,  there 
can  not  be  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  a  more  delightful  climate. 
There  is,  however,  some  goitre  here ;  but  I  beUeve  that  a  little 
iodine  water,  taken  daily,  would  prevent  it  or  cure  it  I  thought 
I  saw  a  case  of  cretinism,  but  it  may  have  been  ordinary  idiocy. 
Qoitre  is  called  coto,  and  a  person,  whose  throat  is  thus  omar 
mented  is  a  cotudo. 

But  I  must  leave  Guaduas.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  the  customs  of  a  country  on  our  own  habits, 
that  I  took  leave  of  my  little  friends,  who  had  gained  a  large 
place  in  my  heart  by  their  amiable,  affectionate,  winning  ways, 
by  a  salutation  little  known  here — a  kiss.  After  considerably 
more  than  a  year's  experience  of  Granadaiylife  and  ways,  I  met 
them  again,  to  my  great  delight,  with  an  equally  earnest  greet- 
ing— an  embrace.  I  can  not  say  that  kissing  is  used  at  all  here, 
but  embracing  is  in  almost  universal  use  in  case  of  long  sepai»- 
tions,  with  ii^eriors,  superiors,  and  equals,  with  persons  of  the 
same  sex  or  diflerent  Some  illustrations  of  this  will  occur  fiu^ 
ther  on. 
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Hie  Negress  Francisca. — ^Ups  and  Downs. — ^Venta  at  Cnni,  and  Sansage  there. 
— ^Villeta. — Great  Tertulia  and  hard  Lodgings. — Excelsior. — ^The  Plain. — 
Traditions. — Fences. — The  Orejon. — ^Battle-fields. — ^Market-people. — Fonti- 
bon. — ^E^trance  to  Bogota. 

Our  party  from  Guaduas  consisted  of  the  two  musicians,  who 
had  also  been  waiting  in  Guaduas  in  order  not  to  change  too 
suddenly  their  temperature  and  altitude,  and  two  persons  who 
had  arrived  in  a  subsequent  boat  the  night  before.  These  were 
a  Bogotano,  a  printer  by  the  name  of  Martinez,  and  a  boy  from 
Caraccas  named  Pdez,  traveling  under  the  protection  of  Martinea. 
Altogether  we  had  11  beasts,  furnished  by  the  enterprising  De- 
gress Francisca — ^la  negra  Francisca,  as  they  always  call  her. 
She  meant  to  count  us  off  into  three  parties,  each  with  less  than 
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five  beasts,  and,  consequently,  each  obliged  to  pay  for  a  peon  aa 
an  extra  beast.  She  would  ecnd  with  ua  three  peons,  and  we 
would  pay  for  14  beasts.  We  resisted.  I  sent  back  the  peon 
that  was  putting  my  trunks  in  their  enceradoa,  saying  that  I 
sbonld  engage  another  set  of  mules  and  peon,  and  travel  by  my- 
self. She  gave  in,  and  sent  two  jjeons,  and  received  pay  for  but 
11  beasts.  She  had  great  difficulty  in  counting  the  money.  I 
had  to  pay  extra  for  my  saddle,  which  was,  at  last,  a  bad  one.  I 
have  lost  the  minute  I  made  of  the  piices:  but  I  once  paid  $12  80 
for  three  heasta  and  peon  (four)  from  Bogota  to  Guaduas,  and 
$6  40  from  Guaduas  to  the  bodega  below  Honda.  These  were 
high  prices. 

We  started  at  9,  having  ab*eady  breakfasted.  So  early  a  start 
is  a  rare  proof  of  the  activity  of  the'negress  Francisca,  but  I  did 
not  then  appreciate  it  as  I  now  should,  after  more  experience  in 
Granadan  early  breakfasts.  We  soon  foujid  our  mules'  backs 
making  an  angle  of  from  20°  to  40"  with  the  horizon  while  they 
climbed  the  jtaved  zigzags — quingos — which  at  length  took  us 
to  where  we  could  see  the  valley  beneath  ua  like  a  map. 

At  this  rate  we  might  reach  the  altitude  of  Bogota  before 
night,  but  here  came  a  change.  We  wire  at  the  beaming  of 
an  enormous  descent,  and  we  could  plainly  see  that  if  the  road 
liad  kept  farther  to  the  north,  it  might  have  wound  round  this 
great  hill,  and  saved  all  the  descent  and  most  of  the  ascent  We 
were  now  at  the  Alto  del  Raizal.  Once  at  the  bottom,  we  re- 
commenced the  ascent,  and  to  a  still  higher  point.  Tliis  was 
the  Alto  del  Trigo,  Trigo  means  wheat,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble tliat  wheat  will  grow  here,  for  it  is  at  an  altitude  of  6139 
feet,  according  to  Mosquera,  my  beat  authority  on  this  road. 
We  have  risen,  then,  2839  feet  Lewy  calls  it  4148  feet,  a  lit- 
tle less  than  a  mile,  which  is  probably  a  clerical  error  of  2000 
feet  Mosquera  makes  a  similar  one  of  3000  feet  in  the  altitude 
of  Guaduas. 

Before  I  was  aware,  I  had  passed  the  hacienda — estate — of 
Palmar,  the  property  of  Mr.  Ilaldane,  the  "Bishop  of  Gua- 
duas." I  was  sorry  not  to  have  seen  this  excellent  man,  who, 
it  is  said,  has  suffered  much  for  his  want  of  the  peculiar  tact 
necessary  in  managing  peons.  It  is  supposed  that  his  first  dif- 
ficulty originated  from  ejecting  a  tenant  for  living  with  a  worn- 
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an  he  was  not  married  to.  The  ceremonj  had  been  diapenaed 
with  to  save  the  fee,  $5  60.  One  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  assassinate  the  family,  bnt  the  fearless  Scot  was  an 
overmatch  for  his  nnmerous  assailants.  A  new  cane-mill  was 
burned  to  the  gronnd  the  day  before  he  was  to  commence  opem- 
tions  on  a  large' field  of  cane  jnst  ripe:  he  lost  his  crop.  Again 
he  engaged  in  the  culture  of  coffee,  and  the  last  I  heard  was,  he 
was  losing  his  entire  crop  for  want  of  a  will  to  gather  it. 

All  around  us  was  a  confused  crowd  of  hills,  separated  bj 
deep,  narrow  yallejs.  Everj  where  on  the  sides  are  cottages 
and  fields,  but  no  roads  visible.  Many  of  the  fields  were  cane> 
patches-— canaverales.  Cana  vera  would  mean  true  cane^  that 
is,  suffar^ane.  There  must  once  have  been  a  cane-field  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  on  the  coast  of  iPlorida,  or  Florida,  as  the  name  used 
to  be  before  Andrew  Jackson  reformed  the  pronunciation*  The 
cane  is  the  most  odious-looking  crop  that  ever  covered  the 
ground.  The  scanty  leaves  on  its  rigid  stalks  are  of  a  sickly 
yellowish  green,  and  before  the  beautiful  tassels  can  come  out 
to  wave  in  the  bree2se,  the  stalk  is  cut  for  sugar  or  horse-feed. 
Nor  does  the  Canaveral  improve  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  pass  through  it  without  endangering  the  &ce  and 
eyes  with  the  harsh,  stiff  foliage. 

At  the  Alto  del  Trigo  I  gave  my  horse  into  the  charge  of 
Nepomuceno,  the  little  peon  of  little  Paez,  and  walked  down  the 
long  hiU  to  CunL  Every  step  down  hiU  is  two  steps  lost.  In 
descending  I  saw  a  tall  brick  chimney,  that  at  once  suggested 
thoughts  of  the  North.  It  proved  to  be  an  establishment  of 
Mr.  Wills,  an  Englishman,  who  has  bought  the  monopoly  of 
supplying  the  province  of  Bogota  with  spirits.  He  makes  it  of 
cane-juice,  which  he  extracts  by  water-power.  Mr.  Wills  has 
long  lived  here,  speaks  and  writes  the  language  well,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  was 
once  appointed  fiscal  agent  to  London.  He  did  not  go,  how* 
ever,  as  the  creditors  there  expressed  a  preference  that  his  sal- 
ary should  be  added  to  their  scanty  dividends.  The  huge  ket- 
tle at  the  Bodega  de  Honda  was  for  this  establishment. 

Three  women  fearlessly  waded  across  the  brook  at  Cuni 
while  I  was  about  picking  my  way  across  on  some  stones.  They 
entered  the  first  house ;  I  followed  them,  and  saw  there  the 
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most  perfect  Bpecimcn  of  a  venta  that  I  have  ever  bccd.  Tod 
would  have  called  tlie  room  I  entered,  tlie  tienda,  a  raiiiiattuc 
grocer}',  but  it  was  lese  aiid  more.  How  tliey  live  on  their 
slender  sales  I  can  not  guess ;  but  in  this  instance  they  had 
managed  to  get  up  almost  a  casa  claustrada,  a  perfect  house. 
Most  ventas  consist  of  but  a  single  room  except  tlie  tienda,  with 
perhaps  a  little  cooking-houae  iji  the  rear.  At  Cuni  there  is  a 
small  place  where  you  may  ride  into  the  patio,  and  there  is  food 
that  could  be  sold  for  horses,  but  gentlemen  rarely  buy,  even 
frben  stopping  over  night. 

As  I  was  determijied  to  wait  here  till  the  company  overtook 
me,  I  set  myselt*  to  watcli  the  women.  They  called  for  a  euar- 
tillo  of  ajiaco.  A  cuartillo  ia  not  a  measure :  no  measures  of 
capacity  aie  ever  used  in  New  Granada,  and  very  rarely  any 
other  weight  than  the  carga  of  from  200  to  250  of  our  pounds — 
amule-load.  A  cuaxtiUo^s  a  fourth  of  a  dime,  and  is  the  small- 
est of  our  silver  coirn^  '  Some  other  passers  at  this  time  showed 
me  the  only  copper  Granadan  coin  I  have  ever  seen.  Practi- 
cally the  cuartillo  is  subdivided  into  cuartos,  but  you  must  lay 
oat  your  whole  cuartillo  at  the  same  tienda.  Moat  loaves  of 
bread  and  tablas  of  cheap  chocolate  are  made  to  sell  at  a  cuarto. 
A  half  cuartillo  is  a  mitad,  a  medio  is  a  coin  worth  half  a  dime, 
and  a  real  is  exactly  a  dime.  It  is  legally  divided  into  ten  cen- 
timoB,  but  they  are  never  used. 

I  may  as  well  aay  what  remains  to  be  said  on  coins  now. 
The  legal  meaning  of  the  word  peso  is  ten  dimes,  but  the  word 
ia  always  used  for  eight  dimes.  The  traveler  must  never  doubt 
on  that  point,  hut  he  is  very  apt  to  on  being  told  once  only.  If, 
after  a  verbal  agreement,  legal  pesos  often  dimes  are  demanded, 
resist  the  demand;  it  is  an  attempt  to  cheat  that  they  never 
would  try  on  an  experienced  traveler.  Dollars  are  always  de- 
nominated pesos  fuertes,  duros,  or  fuertes,  except  at  auctions 
and  in  law  documents.  A  patacon  is  a  coin  of  eight  reals,  or  a 
transverse  section  of  green  plantain  fried  hard.  An  onza  is  a 
gold  coin  sold  at  about  sixteen  dollars.  They  have  a  piece  a 
tittle  heavier  than  our  double  eagle,  called  a  condor. 

Well,  numismatics  have  kept  us  till  the  poor  women's  ajiaco 
is  hot,  and  brought  in  and  set  in  a  wooden  ring  nailed  to  the 
counter  to  hold  the  round-bottomed  totuma  steady.     It  ia  a 
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broth  or  stew,  containing  pieces  of  potato  or  plantain,  and  per> 
haps,  if  the  seller  be  generous,  a  mouthful  or  two  of  meat.  If 
you  had  any  confidence  in  the  cook,  the  composition  would  not 
be  bad  to  take.  There  was  a  single  spoon,  of  totiuna  or  wood, 
in  the  dish,  with  which  each  one  took  a  mouthful  in  her  torn, 
till,  too  soon,  alas !  the  totuma  was  empty.  There  had  been 
in  it  only  a  moderate  allowance  for  one,  and  perhaps  it  was  a 
case  where  the  richer  of  the  three  was  dividing  her  little  all  with 
her  neighbors. 

A  still  more  amusing  meal  might  have  been  witnessed  some 
ten  years  since  on  this  spot.  A  New  York  hatter,  just  speak*  S 
ing  a  few  words  of  Spanish,  who  has  been  tormented  and  hal^ 
starved  by  the  abominated  Grranadan  cookery,  and  especialty 
persecuted  with  cuminnseed,  has  his  eyes  gladdened  by  seeing 
suspended  in  this  same  tienda  some  veritable  sausages,  lelleno 
(Bologna  sausage  is  salchicha).  An  idea  has  struck  him.  Ha 
has  seen  sausages  cooked;  nay,  he  is  sure  he  can  cook  them* 
He  will  have  one  feast,  cost  what  trouble  it  may.  He  purehaaea 
quanL  wff.^  pftjing  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  Spanish  he  can  speak* 
This  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  task.  With  greater  difficult  he 
secures  an  oUa — ^home-made  earthen  cooking  vessel — ^an  oUa  of 
any  form  in  which  firying  would  be  possible.  He  is  conducted 
by  the  astonished  natives  to  a  spot  yet  to  be  described,  a  Gtran* 
adan  kitchen.  By  broken  Spanish  and  gesticulation  he  super* 
intends  operations  they  have  never  seen  before.  With  the  vig* 
ilance  worthy  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  attempted  a  dozea 
times  with  cumin-seed,  he  watches  against  the  introduction 
of  all  heterodox  ingredients,  and  of  that  in  particular.  A  visi* 
ble  success  crowns  his  efforts.  Eagerly  he  sits  down  to  a  large 
table,  made  of  boards,  with  a  full  dish  before  him  of  sausages 
cooked  as  well  as  any  that  ever  came  from  his  mother^s  kitchoL 
The  first  morsel  is  now  between  his  teeth,  and  he  discovers— 
oh,  horrors ! — ^that  things  can  be  put  inside  of  a  sausage ! 

Steuart  describes  his  emotions  as  follows  :  ^*  Then  I  had  it 
dished,  while  my  delighted  orbs  of  vision  followed  the  directioii 
of  the  knife,  which  immediately  divided  in  twain  the  much-prised 
morsel ;  but  oh !  horror  of  horrors !  my  delicious  anticipations 
all  vanished  with  one  fell  stroke,  for  it  revealed  to  me  the  isxX 
that  this,  too,  had  been  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the  always 
used  and  never-failing  cumin-seed !'' 
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For  myself,  I  ranat  admit  that  I  had  leached  Cuiii  without 
'tasting  any  thing  more  abominable  than  their  sausage.  It  was 
the  only  tiling  lliat  I  (bund  myself  absolutely  incapable  of  eating. 
My  difficulty  waa  with  the  garlic  j  Steuart's  failure  waa  attrib- 

td  by  the  natives  to  bis  not  knowing  the  proper  way  to  cook 


At  thia  same  venta  I  too  have  dined  witli  the  loss  of  leas  than 

ta  hour  in  waiting,  and  with  a  bill  of  6  dimes  for  two.     It  would 

prove  one  of  the  best  places  to  pass  the  night  on  the  road,  but 

it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  changing  beasts  at  Guaduas,  and 

passing  a  night  there,  so  that,  in  a  well-regulated  journey,  you 

must  be  here  nearer  midday.     But  an  ascent  toward  Guaduas 

from  tluB  point  between  2  and  4  P.JI.  waa  one  of  the  warmest 

^■^ces  of  traveling  I  have  ever  done  in  the  tropics. 

^^w   At  length  our  party  arrived,  and  I  mounted  and  proceeded. 

^^BBoon  I  saw  a  piece  of  made  road.     It  looked  like  the  grading 

^^Kjbr  a  railroad,  only  it  had  a  sharp  elbow  in  it.     Nobody  travel- 

^Htod  it,  for  it  wa^  much  easier  to  go  across  it  than  follow  it.     None 

^^Imt  a  North  American  can  give  New  Granada  carriage-roads,  for 

in  the  United  States  alone  are  extensive  portions  of  new  and 

cAtap  roads  located  every  year.     Some  persona,  like  "  Blind 

Jack"  of  Derbyshire,  England,  have  a  genius  for  locating  roads, 

and  BUch  a  genius  is  much  needed  here.     The  Granadino  runs 

his  road  straight  up  the  hill  and  down  on  the  other  side.     The 

'        Earopcan,  who  rarely  has  a  new  road  to  make,  and  knows  no 

»int  of  money,  digs  straight  tlirough  ;  the  Yankee  goes  round, 
i  the  Granadino  should  learn  of  him. 
Again  we  commenced  ascending.  On  the  Alto  de  Petaqnero 
I  found  a  neglected  orange-tree,  and  as  I  liked  the  idea  of  or- 
an^s  to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  I  rode  under,  and  with  some 
trouble  tilled  my  pockets.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  them  ap- 
parently of  another  species,  with  an  exceedingly  thick  rind,  and 
of  a  pnlp  so  sour  as  to  be  entirely  uneatable.  They  are  good 
only  when  cooked  with  sugar,  or  the  juice  may  be  mixed  with 
vater  and  sweetened.  This  is  the  Naranja  agria.  Citrus  vulgaris, 
often  called  the  Seville  orange. 

Another  steep  descent  brought  us  to  Villeta,  the  only  real 
tovra  between  Guaduas  and  the  plain  of  Bogota.  Mosquera  puts 
it  at  the  altitude  of  2633  leet,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  77''. 
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So  it  is  considerably  lower  than  Guadnas,  and  we  have  lost  all 
the  climbing  we  have  done  to-daj. 

I  find,  in  two  measured  descents  that  we  make  in  ascending 
from  Honda  to  Villeta,  a  loss  of  4792  feet,  lacking  only  488  feet 
of  a  mile  perpendicular.  Add  to  this  the  descent  from  the  Alto 
del  Raizal,  and  that  from  the  Alto  de  Petaquero,  and  we  have  a 
sheer  loss  of  much  more  than  a  mile  climbing  up,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  climbing  down*  We  have  no  idea  of  such  a  waste 
of  force  combined  in  one  useless  ascent  and  descent.  Let  the 
principal  highway  of  a  nation  be  led  by  zigzags  from  the  base 
of  Mount  Washington  up  to  the  summit,  and  down  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  would  be  Tiiuch  less  than  the  useless  descent  in  a 
journey  of  a  day  and  a  half,  given  in  the  mail-routes  as  11  hours, 
say  31  miles!  It  is  to  keep  this  precious  specimen  of  a  national 
road  in  the  power  of  the  greatest  city  of  New  Granada  that  the 
province  of  Bogota  is  made  to  extend  down  to  Pescaderias,  em- 
bracing a  people  that  are  as  far  removed  from  the  Bogotanoa  in 
customs  and  interests  as  in  climate. 

Villeta  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Negro,  which  empties 
into  the  Magdalena  near  Buenavista.  The  future  carriage-zoad 
to  the  river  may  run  through  this  place,  but  not  through  Goad* 
uas.  That,  however,  is  in  a  broader,  greener,  and  much  more 
beautiful  valley  than  this,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  cool- 
er, so  that,  though  farther  firom  Bogota,  it  is  much  more  visited. 
Villeta  yields  much  more  sirup  and  sugar.  But  I  must  ex- 
plain these  terms.  The  sirup  is  thin  and  watery,  and  bears  the 
name  of  miel.  Molasses  drained  from  sugar  is  miel  de  purya. 
Thick  sirup  is  amtbar;  all  three  are  Todado.  Honey  (which 
is  not  here  a  table  article)  must  be  specified  as  of  bees  to  be  un- 
derstood— mid  de  abejas.  All  the  sugar  made  in  Villeta  is  of 
the  cheap  form,  which  is  called  panehu  It  is  sirup  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  **  grain,"  or  form  fine  crystals  without  ^ving 
rise  to  molasses.  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  bricks.  It  is  often 
one  third  the  price  of  coarse  brown  loaf-sugar,  which  alone  bean 
the  name  of  azucavj  and  sometimes  is  a  dime  and  a  half  per 
pound.  Faint  approximations  to  white  sugar  are  common,  but 
any  that  would  bear  the  name  of  loaf-sugar  with  us  is  very  rare. 

All  this  while  we  were  waiting  dinner  at  thebest  posada  or 
venta  in  the  place.    I  sallied  forth  over  the  rough-paved  streets^ 


■ted  came  to  the  Plaza  and  the  cliurch,  with  its  mde-painted  im- 
agea,  and  coaxee,  flat-looking  picturea.  The  aspect  of  the  churcli 
was  hke  that  of  Ciuadiias,  but  poorer.  The  only  tiling  of  inter- 
est that  I  saw  was  an  Orchid  flower  lying  at  the  feet  of  a  saint. 
It  waa  the  second  flower  of  that  Order  that  I  had  seen  iu  the 
cotintry,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  take  it.  Returning  from  cliurch 
I  came  upon  the  school.  It  was  taught  by  an  intelligent  lad  of 
seventeen,  dressed  in  neat  but  dilapidated  clothes.  The  room 
was  fmntshed  after  the  Lancaaterian  plan,  but  the  teacher  seem- 
ed to  have  no  idea  of  any  thijig  failher  than  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  reading,  writing,  and  praying.  I  have  seen  many  such 
schools  since :  few  are  much  better,  none  much  worse. 

I  returned  to  dinner,  but  it  was  not  ready.  Time  enough  had 
passed  to  have  slaughtered  a  bullock,  and  cooked  a  dinner  from 
it  and  eaten  it.  1  suspecled  that  tliey  designed  detaining  us  all 
night,  but  when  our  baggage  had  passed  on  they  gave  up  and 
brought  in  dinner.  It  was  no  great  affair  after  all,  but  we  fin- 
iflhed  it  so  as  to  mount  about  5  o'clock. 

We  followed  up  the  Eio  Negro,  crossed  Guama  bridge,  pass- 
ed Guayabal  and  Mauve.  About  here  I  learned  a  new  fact  in 
Natural  History.  It  appears  that  some  of  our  beasts  can  not 
diink  with  tiie  bit  in  their  mouth — a  most  ^■exatiou3  circum- 
stance, that  lias  many  a  time  since  brought  me  to  my  feet  at  a 
most  inconvenient  spot,  on  the  muddy  bank  of  a  stream.  One 
thing  I  am  sure  of:  any  horse  that  I  should  ride  much  would 
ftoquire  this  usefiil  accomplishment  in  one  day  were  I  sure  of 
plenty  of  drinking-places ;  but  where  you  hire  a  bca-st  for  two 
days  it  is  for  your  iuterest  to  humor  him. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  we  would  gladly  have  found  our  bag- 
bage  halted,  but  they  liad  passed  on  with  a  diligence  as  yet  in- 
explicable. We  now  entered  on  the  Salitre,  a  patch  of  road  that 
is  sometimes  so  bad  as  to  cost  half  a  day  to  pass  what  we  un- 
consciously crossed  after  dark.  At  kst  we  arrived  at  a  venta 
filled  with  a  noisy  crowd,  and  there  we  found  all  our  trunks 
piled  up  tinder  the  eaves  in  a  heap.  It  consisted  of  a  single 
room  besides  the  tienda.  Within,  one  or  two  tallow  candles,  in  a 
nide  wooden  chandelier,  shed  a  dim  light  upon  a  dense  mass  of 
men  and  women.  I  made  my  way  through  it  to  where  two  or 
Uliee  were  sitting  at  a  table  playing  a  sort  of  cards  unknown  to 
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Hoyle  in  number,  name,  or  form.  Caps,  cudgels,  golds,  and 
swords-— espadas — were  the  four  suits,  and  I  believe  the  num- 
ber of  cards  was  40. 

But  there  was  music  too,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, dancing.  The  principal  musical  instrument  was  the  tiple, 
a  din^nutive  of  the  bandola,  which  is  itself  a  reduction  of  the 
common  guitar.  The  length  of  this  implement  of  torment  is  a 
little  more  than  a  foot,  and  I  do  not  think  the  strings  are  ever 
shortened  by  stopping  them,  as  in  the  guitar  and  violin.  This 
banjo,  jun.,  is  easUy  pkyed,  when  once  in  tune,  by  drawing  year 
fingers  across  it  in  any  manner,  only  keeping  time.  It  costs 
only  two  or  three  dimes,  and  the  number  that  infest  the  land,  not 
only  in  the  tiendas,  but  by  the  roadside,  is  dreadfuL  The  tiple 
was  accompanied  by  an  alfandoque,  a  small  joint  of  guadua,  with 
numerous  pegs  across  the  cavity  within.  It  contains  some  peV 
bles  or  grains  of  maize.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  most  stupendous 
rattle-box  ever  clutched  by  grown-up  baby.  The  word  al&ndo- 
que  also  applies  to  a  composition  of  sugar,  full  of  cavities,  so 
that  it  crumbles  in  the  mouth  like  the  candy  they  call  kisses; 
but  alfandoque  is  in  the  size  of  biscuits. 

The  eagerness  of  our  peons  to  press  on  was  now  explained. 
The  traveler  must  guard  against  passing  near  night  a  place 
where  there  is  a  holiday  or  merry-making,  if  his  baggage  is  in 
the  rear.  Some  unforeseen  accident  will  inevitably  happen  to 
beast  or  peon,  and  you  will  sleep  without  your  baggage* 

I  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  crowd,  and,  as  I  was  doing  so^ 
I  trod  on  something  soft.     Thinking  it  a  dog  or  cat,  I  took  off 
my  foot  immediately,  but  there  came  not  up  that  instantaneous 
cry  of  brute  anguish  that  I  expected,  but  in  its  stead,  an  i] 
stant  after,  the  wail  of  a  naked  babe,  that  its  ostrich  mother 
left  to  creep  beneath  the  feet  of  the  unshod  crowd,  and  now 
under  the  heel  of  my  heavy  riding-boot ! 

I  felt  sick,  and  when  we  met  in  council  I  found  we  were 
desperate.     I  alone  had  a  hammock.     Our  baggage  was  so 
ed,  and  the  peons  were  so  busy^  that  we  had  hard  work  to     ^  ^ 
our  night  fixings.  '  The  Hollanders  declared  that  they  ^""^^^jj/jf 
not  sleep  there.     They  took  their  bayetones  and  went  to  *^^j^|j^. 
er  house,  and  came  back  again.     There  was  a  trough  of  t:^^/^^^ 
ses  in  the  back  porch,  with  a  cover  on  it.     Tl\ia  TB«Ae  a  V^  ^^ 


the  little  Venezolano.  Marlinez  spread  his  dads  (traatOB)  on 
the  ground,  with  a  mat  Bet  up  on  edge  to  keep  the  cold  mount- 
ain wind  off  his  head.  Over  him  I  hung  in  my  hammock,  and 
when  I  became  accustomed  to  the  noise,  I  slept  like  a  prince. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found  the  Hollanders  sleeping 
at  last,  packed  in  togetJicr  like  two  pigs,  on  the  rough  stones  in 
front  of  the  house,  one  baycton  serving  them  for  mattress,  like 
a  feather  on  a  rock,  while  the  other  served  as  blanket  They 
did  not  complain  so  much  of  their  bed  aa  of  that  infernal  sere- 
nade. The  performers  were  partly  dispersed  abroad,  and  part- 
ly spread  over  the  floor,  sleeping  in  various  attitudes. 

Without  waiting  for  even  a  cup  of  chocolate,  we  took  leave 
of  the  venta  with  a  polyglot  of  valedictories  tliat  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  and  erudition  necessary  to  record  them.  Not 
br  from  here  I  passed  a  Cinchona  bush  in  flower :  it  was  a  use- 
less species. 

We  breakfasted,  after  passing  Chimb!,  at  Escohal  or  Agus- 
lai^  The  meal  was  of  fried  beef  and  fried  eg^,  with  fried 
plantains.  Soon  after  setting  out  again  a  flue  rain  came  upon 
OS.  I  put  on  my  encauchado,  and  lent  my  umbrella.  Soon  we 
came  to  dry  ground,  where  no  rain  had  fallen,  and  then  again 
we  were  in  the  rain.  When  it  stopped,  I  found  myself  in  Aser- 
radero,  a  spot  that  strongly  reminded  me  of  home.  There  was 
a  house  more  Vankee-Iooking  than  usual,  some  grass  fenced  in, 
and  even  the  plants  seemed  to  present  a  dilferent  aspect.  One 
little  flower  that  there  attracted  my  attention  would  have  inter- 
ested roc  more  had  I  then  known  its  signiticance.  It  occurs  in 
til  places  above  a  particular  height,  and  marks  the  boundary  of 
the  tierra  fria,  the  coUl  region,  aa  we  ascend.  It  ia  a  flower  just 
like  a  dandelion,  but  it  is  stemlcss  ;  and  if  you  would  find  the 
connection  between  the  flower  and  leaf,  you  must  dig  for  it.  It 
is  the  achicoria  of  the  natives,  Aschyrophorus  sessiliflorus.  Il 
extends  down  to  a  height  of  about  7900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea — a  very  respectable  altitude. 

liong  before  reaching  here  we  could  have  seen  the  outer  rim 
.<jf  the  great  plain  of  Bogota  rising  before  us  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress,  and  we  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  very  difficult  place 
*«  surmount  them.  If  there  is  a  good  place,  I  have  never  heard 
iU     Such  a  dificoveiy  will  be  iiece8Bat7  to  a  railroad,  unku 
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the  engineer  can  teach  locomotives  to  dimb  like  ants  or  jump 
like  crickets.  Even  an  inclined  plane  would  be  more  difficult  to 
make  than  a  hoistwaj.  Our  zigzag  road  was  now  as  steep  aa 
stairs,  and  turned  continually.  But  never  did  I  expect  to  dee 
such  a  vegetation.  As  I  ascended,  it  seemed  almost  to  shift 
past  me.  Among  the  flowers  were  species  of  the  gieen-hooae 
genera,  Begonia  and  Fuchsia.  A  bush  without  flowers,  but  with 
large  leaves  and  veiy  large  clusters  of  little  benries  or  nutBi 
particularly  pulled  me.  It  was  the  strangest  reduction  c£  a 
poppy,  BoccQpia  frutescens. 

At  length  the  ascent  remitted  its  severity,  and  then,  oeaaed 
entirely  at  El  Boble.  We  found  here  a  venta,  at  which  we 
stopped  a  while.  Even  then  I  could  not  believe  that  we  weie  at 
the  altitude  of  Bogota,  but  we  were  and  more.  It  was  now  not 
much  past  noon,  but  since  dark  last  night  we  had  ascended  mote 
than  a  mile  perpendicular !  We  are  here  at  an  altitude  of  8858 
feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  or  more  than  300  feet  higher  than 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Then  we  came  down  a 
gentle  slope  without  rock,  and  at  last  the  vast  plain  burst  upon 
our  eyes.  It  is  the  strangest  spectacle  to  the  traveler ;  it  seems 
incredible  that,  after  such  an  ascent,  level  ground  can  be  reacb- 
ed  without  hours  of  descent.  Before  us  the  plain  stretched  thir- 
ty miles  to  the  eastward,  and  having  an  extent  of  about  sixty 
miles  from  Suesca  on  the  north  to  Cibat^  on  the  south«  It 
has  been  calculated  to  contain  1378.3312172  square  miles,  or 
220,533  acres  and  a  few  square  inches  over. 

All  this  vast  plain  has  been  leveled  by  water ;  few  doubt  but 
that  it  was  once  a  lake.     If  not,  it  has  been  a  hollow  of  un*' 
known  depth,  now  filled  with  alluvium.     So  strongly  marked  is 
the  dividing  line  between  the  hills,  that  form  the  rim  of  the  b»>    ^ 
sin,  and  the  plain  within,  that  the  idea  of  a  lake  rises  involuP*     - 
tarily  to  the  mind  of  the  unreflecting,  and  he  calls  the  knolls 
ing  out  of  the  plain  near  its  edges  islands^  and  the  hills 
selves  shores. 

The  Indians  had  a  tradition  that  Chia,  Yubecayguaya,  ^ 
Huitaca,  a  beautiful  but  malicious  divinity,  flooded  it, 
the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains  for  their  lives.     Bochica, 
husband,  called  also  Zuh^  and  Nemqueteba,  transformed  her  ^^^^ 
the  moon,  struck  the  barrier  ridge  with  his  stafi^,  made  the 
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t  Teqnendama,  drained  the  plains,  and  then  retired  to  Sogomo- 
I,  where  he  reigned  for  2CMIU  years. 
What  waa  the  lieight  of  the  water  of  the  aupposed  lake  ? 
Trftditton,  of  course,  will  say  tliat  its  waters  were  drained  off. 
Bat  of  this  I  fovind  no  evidence  at  all,  although  in  otlier  lake 
plains  north  of  here  I  con  tiot  doubt  the  fact.  But  if  a  lake  was 
OTer  drained  off  the  surface  of  the  whole  plain  of  Bogota,  it  muet 
hxve  been  very  shallow  indeed  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 

To  the  BogOtanoB  this  plain  13  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  fact  that  nothing  will  grow  here  but  wheat,  barley,  grass,  and 
a  few  roots,  weighs  nothing  with  them.  So  chill  is  its  climate 
that  frost  may  visit  it  in  any  season  of  the  year.  A  sufficient 
aaccession  of  elotidy  days  and  clear  nights  might  at  any  month 
congeal  its  whole  surface.  Now  it  stretched  away  before  us  al- 
most a  dead  level,  with  patches  of  water  toward  tlie  centre,  but 
elsewhere  bo  parched  with  drought  tliat  it  seems  an  Illinois  prai- 
rie in  Octolier,  and  the  temperature  corresponded.  It  never  as- 
Bumcs  all  the  verdnre  of  an  extra-tropical  spruig  just  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  winter,  but  by  reason  of  the  transparency  of 
the  air,  the  strong  setting  of  the  picture  in  a  framework  of  mount- 
ain, and  the  indeaeribable  roughness  of  tlie  country  juat  [lasaed 
^^Orer,  the  impression  made  by  tliis  plain  can  nather  be  effaced 
^■ier  described. 

^B  We  began  to  trot,  and  I  found  my  breath  failing  me.      I  waa 

^V^liged  to  beg  the  company  to  slacken  their  pace,  for  I  could 

ttot  gather  strength  to  pull  my  reins,  and  was  very  near  falling. 

We  had  passed  our  posada  without  seeing  it,  and  bad  to  re- 

^^Sm.     It  was  a  very  unpromising  affair  as  to  the  exterior,  with 

^■ft  a  window  to  the  street,  but  on  riding  through  the  Ii 

^Hl  ^^  found  ourselves  in  a  casa  clauatrada,  with  an  c 

^^htio.     All  the  doors  of  the  establishment  opened  into  it.  even 

that  of  the  tienda,  whicii,  in  every  otlier  venta,  opens  into  the 

street.     A  small  yard,  six  feet  square  in  the  centre,  protected 

some  shrubs. 

Some  macaws — guaeamayaa,  Ara  glauca — and  a  monkey  blind 
of  one  eye,  helped  to  people  the  patio.    But  what  moat  interest- 
ed me  waa  a  bird  a  little  leas  than  a  turkey,  called  a  pauji.     It 
waa  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  ventriloquial  voice,  at  first  appear- 
I  ~  ttg  to  oonae  bom  a  great  distance,  and  then  appearing  rather  to 
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resemble  the  humming  that  a  stick  makes  when  rapidly  whided 
in  the  air.     It  was  probably  Oorax  alector. 

Our  posada,  which  bears  the  name  of  El  Botello  (not  the  bot- 
tle— ^la  boteUa),  was  in  reality  better  than  ordinary,  and,  were  it 
provided  with  stables  and  horsefeed,  would  be  almost  a  country 
inn.  One  thing  it  could  not  give  m&— a  pkce  to  hang  my  httn- 
mock  in-doors,  and  it  was  too  cold  in  the  corredor.  They  tried 
to  make  up  a  bed  to  satisfy  me,  but  I  found  it  very  hard.  We 
had  a  very  tolerable  dinner  and  breakfast,  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  place. 

.  On  arising  in  the  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole 
patio  filled  with  carga  mules,  which  gave  me  an  exalted  opinion 
of  the  popularity  of  El  Botello.  Just  at  this  moment  an  ex- 
planation comes  to  my  mind  after  I  had  long  forgotten  the  &ct 
Wednesday  is  market-day  at  the  town  of  Facatativi,  and  this 
assemblage  of  beasts,  laden  chiefly  with  skins  of  miel,  could  oc- 
cur on  one  morning  only  in  the  week.  They  must  have  been 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number. 

I  committed  a  great  error  in  starting  from  here  acroBs  the 
plain  without  greasing  my  fitce,  and  particularly  my  lipe. 
Grease  is  a  good  preservative  against  the  effects  of  sun  and 
wind.  The  wind  here  is  often  very  dry,  and  you  may  pay 
dearly  for  kissing  it.  I  have  had  my  lips  bleed  for  weeks  after 
passing  it,  even  with  the  wind  at  my  back  all  the  way.  Many 
protect  themselves  by  cloth,  as  if  against  cold,  but  it  seema  to 
me  less  convenient,  and  even  less  agreeable,  to  be  so  bun- 
dled up. 

We  started  late  from  El  Botello,  and  in  bad  order.  Firat, 
they  had  our  baggage  so  thoroughly  mixed  that,  to  get  at  my 
two  cargas  on  arriving  at  Bogota,  it  was  necessary  to  unload 
four  beasts.  All  my  exhortations  at  El  Botello  to  put  my 
property  by  itself  were  unavailing.  Second,  part  of  the  muka 
were  suffered  to  start  before  all  were  loaded.  This  was  prob- 
ably designedly  done,  to  give  the  peons  a  chance  to  chat  with 
the  market-girls  at  Facatativ& ;  and  at  last  it  happened  that  we 
found  part  of  our  cargas  entirely  without  a  peon,  and  were 
obliged  to  drive  them  through  Facatativa  ourselves,  or  risk 
losing  them.  One  dodged  between  two  houses  into  a  field,  and 
I  had  a  hard  ride  to  drive  him  out,  as  my  poor  mule  preferred 


Itle  vine  over  the  -worlil  ?  Lastly,  here  an  enormoas  herb,  or 
"a  Btont  shmb,  raises  its  head  six  or  eight  feet  high,  crowned'  wfttjl 
a  profiiaion  of  cream-colored  pendent  solanate  flowers  eight  inch- 
es long.  It  ia  Datura  arborea,  known  as  borrachero,  or  the  in- 
toxicatOT.  There  is  a  yeUow-flowered  variety,  and  another  spe- 
cies with  smaller  red  flowers — D.  Banguinea — is  cultivated  in 
some  patios  in  Bogota. 

The  plain  appeared  so  mach  like  prairie  that  I  often  forgot 
myself.  It  Js  inclosed  from  the  road  by  ditches,  often  made  of 
two  rows  of  deep  square  pits,  alternating  with  each  other,  so  that 
the  idea  of  leaping  it  suggests  instantly  that  of  a  broken  bone. 
The  arrangement  is  exactly  that  of  two  rows  of  cells  in  a  Iioney- 
conib.    Farther  on  I  saw  a  man  making  or  renewing  a  ditch  of 

Ke  ordinary  description.  He  scooped  tlie  earth  up  with  a  jjad- 
B,  or  hia  hands,  and  put  it  into  a  piece  of  hide,  in  which  he 
few  it  upon  the  bank.  At  other  places  a  thick,  Iitgh  wall  of 
rammed  earth— tapiaa^-or  of  large  unburned  bricks — adobe — 
serves  as  a  fence,  but  it  must  have  a  roof  of  burned  tiles,  or  a 
protection  of  twigs  of  bushes,  laid  on  transversely  and  covered 
with  sod. 

Fencta  are  rare  in  this  country.  I  reached  Guaduas  before 
learning  the  Spanish  for  fence.  Very  few  indeed  are  of  wood. 
I  asked  a  man  the  reason  of  this,  and  he  replied  that  wood  would 
be  stolen  for  fuel.  I  suggested  that  at  home  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
'.  Ji'ible  in  Sabbath-schools  had  been  found  an  effectual  preventive  of 
\  petty  thefts,  when  severer  remedies  of  law,  and  other  man-traps, 
had  proved  of  no  avail.  He  replied  that  he  Jiad  been  informed 
that  we  used  mutilated  copies  of  the  Bible  in  these  schools.  He 
tlionght  th«  measure  questionable,  even  for  so  laudable  an  object 
;is  to  protect  fences.  This  man  is  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  who 
ntiU  keep  up  their  fasts,  confess,  and  commune.  He  is  an  ex- 
ception. 

At  one  place,  in  an  immense  pasture,  we  saw  hundreds  of  cat- 
llc,  and  some  men  on  horseback  examining  them  or  catching 
some,  but  the  scene  of  operations  was  too  far  from  the  road  for 
me  to  observe  them  sufficiently.  As  the  mode  is  different  there 
and  in  the  great  plains  cast  of  Bogota  from  that  practiced  here  in 
the  Cauca,  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  seen  both. 
,  The  rich  proprietors  on  this  plain  are  not  highly  rospectad  by 


the  gentry  cf  keener  wits  and  lighter  parses,  who  call  thi 
Orejones,  or  big-eared ;  but  why,  I  really  can  not  telL     They 
describe  them  as  big,  burly,  brutal,  and  butcher-like,  with  t 
characteristic  face  recognized  every  where,  and  which  inarkB  the    | 
bearer  as  rich  and  stupid.     But  I  have  great  fear  of  doing  them    i 
an  injustice,  and  an  impression  that  a  nearer  acquaintance  with    I 
them  would  bring  out  sonic  excellent  qualities.  I 

The  above  sketch  is  by  one  of  these  characters,  and  ia  u 
bad  as  it  well  can  be  and  be  faithful,  but  faithfiil  it  is.     It  is    I 
exactly  as  I  saw  him  when  I  found  him  paused  on  his  steed    I 
near  a  low,  tile-roofed  venta  on  the  Sabana,  as  they  call  the 
great  plain. 

Let  DS  Btady  him.     In  every  feature  of  his  &ce  ia  writtea 
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V  OiiSJON ;  and  tbe  handkercliicf  tied  on  nnder  his  bat  but  makes 

tlie  expreBsion  of  his  countenance  the  more  pitiable.     Hia  broad 

jipijapa  hat  is  covered  with  a  case  (fUnda)  of  red  oiled  cloth,  and 

ia  held  on  by  a  borboquejo  or  atring  paaaing  under  the  chin. 

His  mana  is  of  wool,  a  mixture  of  a  dingy  color  and  bright 

\  stripes.     Hia  nether  man  is  encased  in  zamarras  of  goat-akin 

I  with  the  hair  on.     They  are  made  like  the  legs  of  pantaloons. 

I  connected  only  by  the  waistband.     The  feet  are  anned  with  a 

[  formidable  spur,  and  thrust  into  brass  or  copper  slipper-shaped 

I  stirraps,  which  cost  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars.     Into  our  or- 

[  dinary  stirrup  of  the  nortli — estribo  de  aro,  hoop-atirrop — he 

[  would  not  put  his  foot. 

Hia  Rosinante  is  of  the  meek,  tame  kiud  when  he  has  no  fear 
I  of  the  spur,  but  knows  what  it  ia  to  be  aererely  ridden,  and  has 
L  tnore  long  fasts  in  the  year  than  lus  master.  Under  the  bridle 
is  a  halter — -jaquima — the  end  secured  to  the  saddle ;  it  aorves 
ofteneat  to  confine  the  horse  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  pull- 
ing its  broad,  worsted-worked  head-piece  down  over  the  eyes. 
Little  is  seen  of  the  saddle  save  the  well-filled  pockets  on 
which  the  rider's  hands  now  rest,  and  the  back  strap — arretran- 
cs — 80  useful  in  riding  down  stairs  to  tierra  calienle.  Well, 
yoQ  have  seen  the  worst  of  him.  The  best  ia,  that  in  morals  he 
is  on  a  par  with,  or  abovo  the  average  character  of  those  who 
speak  BO  hghtly  of  him. 

Again  we  saw  great  stacks  of  wheat,  and  men  thrashing  wheat 
beneath  the  feet  of  mules,  and  others  throwing  it  up  against  the 
wind,  a  prioiitive  mode  of  separating  it  from  the  cha£  This 
plain  is  the  great  wheat-field  of  the  republic ;  and,  although  in 
all  the  colder  parts  it  will  grow  readily,  it  ia  only  in  these  an- 
cient beds  of  mountain  lakes  that  the  land  is  level  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  the  rude  cultivation  practiced  here.  Off  the  plain  of  Bo- 
gota I  have  never  seen  a  plow,  and  only  once  there  have  I  seen 
one  that  threw  up  such  a  furrow  that  you  could  tell  which  way 
the  plow  had  been  drawn.  In  other  words,  the  plow  here  is  m. 
Ihe  primitive  state,  an  instrument  for  scratching,  not  for  turning 
the  soil. 

Now  we  have  on  our  right,  near  the  shore  of  the  plain,  a  small 
town,  with  its  little  church,  not  iialf  a  mile  from  tlie  road.  It  is 
Serrezuela,  the  head  of  a  little  district  of  1094  souls.    Next  wo 
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come  to  Caatro  Esquinas— >-the  Four  Comers.  Here  are  several 
honses  at  the  junction  of  our  road  with  one  firom  La  Mesa,  which 
enters  the  plain  at  Barro  Blanco.  This,  too,  is  macadamized  to 
the  edge  of  the  plain.  We  have  been  coming  from  the  north- 
west, and  La  Mesa  lies  due  west  from  Bogota,  so  that  this  is 
the  ordinary  road  for  the  Upper  Magdalena,  the  Cauca,  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Ecuador.  Standing  at  the  Four  Ciomers,  the  road  east 
goes  to  Bogota ;  west,  you  go  on  the  northwestern  road  to  Hon- 
da  and  the  Atlantic,  and  south,  the  road  leads  to  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  New  Granada.  The  north  road  leads  to  tfaa 
little  ancient  Lidian  town  of  Funza,  once  the  capital  of  the  plain 
when  Bogota  was  only  a  watering-place.  It  is  a  pity  that  they 
had  not  pitched  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  where  there 
must  be  more  sun  and  less  rain,  so  as  to  save  me  this  long  ride ; 
but  the  copious  cold  streams  rushing  down  to  the  plain  from  the 
eastern  ridge  drew  the  town  to  the  junction  of  the  last  slope 
with  the  plain. 

A  little  farther  east  an  immense  gateway  gave  passage  to  a 
road  up  to  a  building  large  enough  for  a  railroad  depot.  It  was 
only  an  ordinary  hacienda  or  farm-house.  Large  houses  are  a 
weakness  of  the  Orejones,  and  they  delight  especially  in  a  gate 
of  magnificent  proportions. 

Now  my  eye  catches  a  little  white  spot  half  way  up  the  blue 
barrier  of  mountain  before  me.  It  must  be  the  church  of  Mont- 
serrate.  I  now  scan  more  clearly  the  ground  beneath  it,  and 
see  lying  straight  before  me,  and  in  full  view,  the  city  of  Bogota. 
It  had  lain  hid  so  long  on  account  of  its  dingy  color,  so  closely 
resembling  the  hill  behind  it.  Besides  the  dark-yellow  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  rises  in  ample  proportions,  fronting  the 
plain,  you  see  little  else  than  tiled  roofs.  A  distant  city  is  al- 
ways a  blotch  upon  the  canvas.  It  has  none  of  the  beauty  of 
a  village,  and  is  but  a  chaos  of  roofs  mixed  hap-hazard  with 
steeples.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Still,  the  State-house 
at  Boston,  St.  Patd's  in  London,  St.  Peter^s  in  Rome,  and  the 
Cathedral  at  Bogota,  all  give  a  character  to  the  respective  cities, 
LZ  if  they  were  the  only  buildings  in  them — they  are,  in  £eu^ 
the  only  features  they  have. 

The  road  advances  straight  toward  the  city  till  it  meets  the 
lowest  part  of  the  plain,  the  marshes  through  which  the  slug^ 
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g^li  Bogota  creeps  toward  its  only  possible  exit  from  the  Saba- 
na  at  the  soutli.  Here  we  turn  almost  north,  and  seek,  for  luileB, 
a  place  to  cross.  We  pass  the  hacienda  of  Quito,  the  owner 
of  which  lost  much  in  my  estimation  by  receiving  full  price  for 
a  horse  too  weak  for  me  to  ride,  and  whicli,  indeed,  I  could  hard- 
ly drive  before  me,  as  I  ascended  on  toot  the  weary  steeps  fror.i 
La  Mesa  to  the  plain ;  but  he  lets  mules  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
and  if  he  gave  heed  to  reclamations,  ho  would  suffer  a  thousand 
impositions.  Besides,  if  it  is  his  portrait  which  I  have  given  a 
few  pages  before,  I  am  amply  revenged. 

The  Dutchmen  had  preceded  us  on  fresh  horses,  taken  at 
Facatativd,  and,  as  the  road  at  last  turned  down  to  the  river, 
the  little  Venezolano,  who  had  not  stopped  to  be  acclimated  at 
Guaduas,  became  too  unwell  to  keep  on;  and  l^Iartinez,  in  whose 
charge  he  was,  stopped  with  him  at  a  venta  to  await  the  cargas, 
and  I  proceeded  entirely  alone. 

Bat  let  us  pause  a  moment  at  the  causeway  that  leads  straight 
toward  Bogota  again,  and  is  conducting  ua  down  to  Puentc 
Grande,  the  bridge  over  the  Bogota.  Near  where  we  stand  the 
fates  of  two  revolutions  have  been  decided.  Behind  us,  as  wc 
liace  the  city,  is  tlic  field  of  Santuario,  two  leagues  from  Bogo- 
ta, eay  5j  miles.  Here,  on  the  27th  August,  1830,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Samper,"  "  the  fanatics  of  the  plain  llircw  themselves, 
ia  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Virgin,"  upon  the  troops  of  Pres- 
ident Joaquin  Mosquera,  routed  them,  and  placed  the  usurper 
Urdaneta  on  a  dictator's  throne.  The  reader  must  be  caution- 
ed that  there  was  another  battle  of  a  Santuario  in  the  province 
of  Antioquia  in  October,  1829. 

Torn  your  face  again  toward  the  bridge  and  Bogota,  and  on 
yoar  left  is  the  field  of  Culebrera.  Nay,  the  very  ground  under 
our  feet  has  been  drenched  in  human  blood,  for  here  where  we 
Btand  died  the  revolution  of  1840,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  pass 
this  causeway  and  bridge  on  the  28th  October.  All  Bogota  had 
iieea  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  approach  of  insurgents  from 
Priests  and  women  had  aided  in  the  transportation  of 
■11  the  military  stores  to  the  Plaza,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
eight  blocks  adjoining  it  into  a  citadel,  when  here,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  capital,  "the  Bevolutiou  of  the  Governors" 
breathed  its  last. 

"  't>unlos  para  la  Ilistoria,  ;ingo  148. 
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The  BogoU,  as  we  here  pass  it,  is  rather  a,  marsh  than  a  av* 
er.  A  small  outlay,  no  doubt,  would  drain  a  large  portion  of 
it.  Beaulifiil  wbito  cranes  were  Sying  over  its  shores  in  larga 
numbers.  They  are  called  garza,  and  are  probably  .\rdca  alba. 
One  species  of  fieh  alone  is  caught  in  this  chilly,  sluggish  stream, 
and  this  has  a  sort  of  reptilian  look,  winch  belies  its  excellent 
flavor.  Tbcy  call  it  capilan.  It  is  almost  tinlesa,  and  must  ba 
slow  in  its  motions.  How  came  it  up  here  ?  When  the  icbthj* 
ology  of  the  Andes  shall  have  been  studied,  some  curions  &cU 
will  appear. 


KotHng  has  toached  my  heart  more  than  to  see  the  poor  peo- 
pie,  women  especially,  loaded  with  articlea  that  they  cany  tO 
market.  Once,  when  I  saw  a  couple  loaded  like  those  before 
us,  a  whole  day's  walk  from  Bogota,  I  could  not  restrain  my^ 
tears.  Look  at  this  couple  in  raspon  hats.  The  man  wean 
notliing  more,  perhaps,  except  his  pantaloncs  and  niana,  or  he 
may  have  a  scanty  camit^a  besides.  Except  the  iiianlellina 
(ler  the  woman's  hat,  and  the  camisa  that  extends  but  a  little 
below  her  waist,  she  wears  only  a  chircaf  e,  a  piece  of  cloth,  like 
a  shawl,  wrapped  around  her,  and  held  in  place  by  a  belt  a"~ 
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I  mavue.  The  fisii  they  cany,  with  each  a  ruBh  through  its 
'  ^1\b,  arc  not  uniform  enough  in  their  diameter  to  be  the  capitan 
— too  laige  at  tlie  thorax— therefore  I  suspect  tliey  come  from 
tieira  templada.  Their  guambiaa  then  probably  contain  yuca 
or  plantains.  Ilappy  they  if  they  shall  succeed  in  selling  all 
they  have,  including  the  dog.  whose  own  feet  have  brought  him. 
I  passed  these  poor  people  at  Puente  Grande,  and  thought 
myself  entering  the  suburbs  of  Bogota,  especially  when  I  reach- 
ed Fontibon.  This  is  tlio  head  of  a  district  of  1985  souls,  sep- 
arated from  Bogota  by  farms  and  marshes,  and  by  what  1 
thought  was  rather  a  long  atrip  of  road.  This  ia  the  turning- 
point  of  many  a  little  ride  from  the  city,  and  a  very  convenient 
place  to  dispose  of  some  loose  change.  Probably  a  billiard-ta- 
ble could  be  found,  or  a  pack  of  cards,  and  possibly  every  other 
appliance  of  gambling  known  at  this  altitude. 

Two  circular  enlargements  of  the  road  here  excited  my  curi- 

L  wity,  bat  my  inquiries  were  in  vain.     I  subsequently  learned 

I  that  they  are  called  las  Yueltas  do  la  Yireina :  they  were  made 

wtai  the  turning-places  for  the  carriage  of  the  Viceroy's  lady, 

^hich  was  too  cumbrous  to  turn  in  the  ordinary  width  of  the 

After  this,  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  road,  as  if  a  bridge 

prith  a  high  p.-u'apet,  announced  the  entrance  of  Bogota,  which 

t  mark  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POSADA   AT   BOGOri. 

HoiiM  U  Bogota. — ServMiu. — Abnomiiil  Cookery, — A  Visit  to  the  Kiuhcu. 
—A  Di»:ovci7.  —  Sickoesa.  —  Booms  uid  Fanutare. — Food  sod  Fmits. — A 
Line  Afliiir. 

The  reader  surely  can  have  no  wish  to  know  the  precise 
luunes  of  those  who  for  sixteen  dollars  per  calendar  month  gave 
me  shelter,  food,  and  attendance,  and  all  the  otiier  thousand  com- 
forts and  annoyances  incident  to  family  life  in  Bogota.  That 
city  has  no  hotel,  and  but  one  boarding-house,  and  as  that  is  an 
English  one,  and  has  few  inmates  that  do  not  speak  English  al- 
entirely,  the  very  words  "board"  and  "boarding-house" 
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have  scarcelj  an  eqaivalent  in  the  popnlar  language.    Perhaps, 
V'like  the  English  word  "  self-government,"  these  too  may  be  yet 
transferred  to  the  language  to  which  the  idea  is  now  foreign* 

The  normal  way  of  living  here  is  to  hire  a  house  or  a  *' habi- 
tation," and  either  eat  at  a  fonda,  have  your  meals  sent  in  to 
you  from  a  fonda,  or  hire  a  cook.  This  last  implies  either  that 
you  also  go  to  market  and  have  your  provisions  stolen  at  home, 
or  send  your  cook  to  market  to  steal  your  money.  The  last  is 
preferable,  if  the  cook  be  not  insatiable ;  but  an  alternation  of 
evils  is  always  better  than  the  long  continuance  of  the  same,  so 
you  should  at  least  make  a  part  of  your  purchases.  It  is  not 
wise  to  turn  off  a  servant  for  peculation,  for  you  may  get  in  his 
place  one  who  has  been  long  out  of  employment,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, has  some  months'  back  stealing  to  do.  It  would  not 
be  imprudent  to  take  a  servant  into  your  service  who  has  just  been 
discharged  for  theft,  for  of  all  thieves  an  unsuspected  one  is  the 
worst.  In  a  word,  any  inquiry  into  the  morals  of  your  servants 
is  simply  ridiculous ;  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  none. 

From  all  these  perplexities  I  was  saved  by  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Gooding  to  Don  Fulano  de  TaL  This  I  de- 
livered in  person  to  la  Senora  Tomasa,  his  wife,  in  five  minutes 
after  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  La  Senora  Tomasa  is  said 
to  be  the  fattest  woman  in  Bogota,  where  obesity  is  not  common. 
She  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a  head  of  black  hair  that  always 
looks  like  a  rat's  nest,  but  there  is  no  part  of  her  whole  person 
that  is  not  in  keeping  with  it.  The  worst  of  her  is  external ; 
but  a  man  with  a  strong  mind  and  a  strong  stomach  makes  lit- 
tle accoimt  of  externals.  I  followed  Mr.  (rooding's  advice,  and 
became  at  once  her  guest. 

She  showed  me  the  house,  which  was  a  casa  claustrada  of  one 
story,  with  a  second  patio  behind  the  first,  built  only  on  two 
sides,  and  a  third  behind  that,  which  has  only  a  shed  (XVIIL) 
on  one  side.  The  firont  is  equal  to  about  three  house-fironts  in 
a  Northern  city.  It  fronts  the  west,  and  the  zaguan  (1)  ib  in 
the  northwest  comer.  It  is  paved  with  stones  of  the  size  of  a 
double  fist.  The  door  from  the  zaguan  to  the  patio  is  very 
large,  and  is  opened  only  to  let  in  horses.  It  has  a  little  door 
cut  in  it,  and,  as  you  pass,  you  must  raise  your  foot  and  lower 
your  head.  This  last  I  often  forgot  to  do  till  I  had  received  a 
blow. 
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The  front  was  occupied  by  the  sala  (3),  with  its  portraits  of 
Mary  aiid  Joaeph,  and  a  nice  image-closet,  that  contained  a  Do- 
lores or  la  Dolorosa ;  that  is,  a  Moiy,  with  a.  dagger  iti  her  heart, 
her  hands  spread  out,  with  a  cloth  lying  across  them,  and  her 
uptomed  eyes  red  with  weeping.  Some  stuiFed  birds ;  two  sofas. 
of  chintz ;  a  strange  ottoman,  that  looked  like  the  middle  section 
of  a  trough,  with  flaring  sides,  and  the  matting  on  the  floor  com- 
pleted the  furniture.  Carpets  are  not  to  be  expected  in  ordi- 
nary houses  here.  But  I  forget  an  important  and  rather  uncom- 
mon article— a  good  mantel-clock. 

The  adjoining  bed-room  (4)  was  devoted  to  the  riding  estab- 
liahment  of  Don  I'ulano,  his  gun,  his  blunderbuss,  and  other 
|H«cioa3  articles.  The  windows  of  the  parlor  and  this  room 
opened  to  the  street.  The  south  side  of  the  patio  was  occupied 
with  a  little  dining-room  (6),  having  no  window,  and  a  httle 
room  (7)  with  an  unglazed  window,  where  three  servants  slept. 
The  east  side  had  one  large  room  (8),  with  a  door  and  window, 
which  became  my  quarters.  Next  was  a  passage  (12)  to  the 
second  court,  closed  with  a  leathern  door  by  day  and  stout  wood- 
1  ones  at  night.  North  of  this  was  the  family  sleeping-room 
r  (9),  which  extended  into  the  comer  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a 
{window.     On  the  north  side  were  two  httle  rooms  (10  and  11) 
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appropriated  to  Don  Pastor,  the  landlord,  who  occasionally  came 
to  town  and  spent  a  night.  All  these  windows  were  furnished 
with  a  reja,  and  with  doors  to  them,  and  most  of  them,  also,  with 
glazed  sash  on  hinges.  Glass  is  almost  a  necessary  to  the  rich 
here,  but  unknown  to  me  in  all  other  places  in  New  Ghranada. 

The  first  patio  was  paved,  but  had  several  plum-trees,  cher- 
ished objects  with  Don  Fulano,  and  some  pots  of  flowers.  Its 
corredor  (11.)  had  a  matting  on  the  northern  half,  as  this  was 
more  trodden  by  visitors  and  less  used  hj  servants  than  the 
rest.  The  second  patio  had  an  unpaved  garden,  with  a  fig-tree, 
a  papaja,  more  plums,  and  a  minute  apple-tree  half  dead  with 
cold.  By  way  of  annuals,  there  were  potatoes  and  other  escu- 
lents. The  west  side  of  this  patio  was  occupied  with  my  littk 
study  (14),  an  open«corredor  (XUL),  and  a  dirty  pantry  (15). 
A  few  steps  led  down  to  a  still  dirtier  kitchen  (16),  to  a  little 
space  (17)  containing  an  oven,  in  which  there  never  has  been  a 
fire,  and  to  the  door  of  the  third  patio.  This  is  all  paved,  has 
a  shed  (XYHL)  and  manger  on  the  south  side,  with  a  door 
opening  on  a  back  street  or  vacant  lot. 

This  place,  designed  to  accommodate  more  horses  than  the 
house  could  hold  of  guests,  was  entirely  in  the  occupation  of  a 
dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed  and  feminine  gender,  whose  off- 
sp^ng  were  held  by  the  Senora  at  high  prices,  as  they  were  dif- 
ficult to  raise  at  lower  altitudes.  These  would  do  well  but  for 
the  supposed  nightly  visits  of  the  bats,  who  are  said  to  keqp 
them  poor  by  sucking  their  blood.  No  one  doubts  these  vam* 
pire  stories,  but  some  confirmation  of  them  would  be  desirable. 

While  I  was  looking  at  these  things,  a  servant-girl  had  placed 
on  the  parlor-table  a  little  cup  of  chocolate,  a  slice  of  cake,  and 
a  saucer  of  sweetmeats.  This  was  my  dinner  that  day,  as  fi:^ 
quently  happens  on  a  journey.  This  over,  I  sallied  out  to  meet 
™y  ^^gg^^g^  which,  fortunately,  was  just  entering  town  at  the 
close  of  twilight.  We  proceeded  to  the  little  Plaza  of  San  "Vio- 
torino,  and  had  halted  for  an  instant,  when  I  heard  an  "i^Tigljiifc 
voice  ask,  '^  Is  there  an  American  here  ?"  It  was  Mr.  John  A* 
Bennet,  our  excellent  consul,  who  had  learned  that  he  had  a 
countryman  coming  in  the  party.  And  I  have  never  found  him 
less  prompt  or  less  friendly  to  any  stranger,  even  though  he  come, 
as  I  did,  without  any  letters  to  him. 
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Tlius  I  settled  myself  in  the  family  of  Don  Fulano  de  TaL 
A  little  cot-bed  gave  me  a  warmer  embrace  than  my  cold  couch 
at  Kl  Bolello.  I  awoke  from  it,  and  waited  in  tho  morning  to 
sec  whether  I  was  to  eat  in  the  house,  Wliile  meditating  on 
this,  Ignacia,  an  Indian  girl  of  17  years,  and  a  little  over  five 
feet  in  stature,  came  into  my  room  and  spread  a  cloth  on  my 
table.  What  else  slie  put  on  I  can  not  say,  only  first  there 
was  Bomething  that  tliey  called  sopa,  because  it  resembled  soup 
in  being  eaten  with  a  spoon.  I  can  offer  no  coiijeeture  as  to 
the  ingredients.  Anotlipr  dish  was  the  ajiaco  that  we  saw  at 
Cuni :  it  contained  potato,  fluid  a  little  thickened  with  something, 
and  traces  of  meat.  Another  dish  contained  what  comparative 
anatomy  would  coll  chicken,  but  the  palate  would  conjecture 
might  be  lizard.  But  it  is  colored  yellow.  This  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  Spanisli  cookery.  It  is  often  done  with  amotto, 
called  achiote  or  bija.  It  is  Bixa  Orellana.  Some  time  si^cr- 
ward  I  objected  to  this  addition,  which  only  served  to  prevent 
the  eye  from  judging  of  the  real  condition  of  things.  La  Sciiora 
named  it  cover-dirt  (tapa-mugre),  and  banished  it  from  her  kitch- 
en.    My  breakfast  ended  in  cliocolate. 

My  dinner  seemed  but  a  repetition  of  my  breakfast,  except 
that  it  ended  in  sweetmeats  instead  of  chocolate.  As  to  what 
occupied  the  butter-plate,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  if  the  but- 
ter were  on  one  plate  by  itself,  and  the  other  ingredients  on  an- 
other, I  could  perhaps  make  a  mixture  more  in  accordance  with 
my  own  palate.  The  good  lady  trie4  to  improve  on  my  sug- 
gestion, but  with  indifferent  success.  So  minute  were  the  par- 
ticles, and  SO  intimate  their  dissemination  through  the  butyra- 
eeous  gangue,  that  it  seemed  as  easy  for  the  Ethiopian  to  cliange 
Us  skin.  The  result  was,  that  though  Bogota  fumiahes  a  doz- 
en kinds  of  good  bread,  I  soon  forgot  the  use  of  butter, 

All  bread  is  made  in  small  loaves  of  IG  for  a  dime  {a  cuarlo 
each).  None  is  made  in  families,  as  far  as  I  ever  knew,  nor 
have  I  yet  seen  a  bakery.  I  suspect  those  that  make  it  sell  but 
*  dollar's  worth  or  so  per  day.  There  is  little  consumption  for 
the  article,  as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  jjoor. 

Only  the  last  session  at  the  table  afforded  unmingled  pleas- 
uie.  I  can  not  call  it  a  mcah  It  was  but  a  single  cup  of 
chocolate,  with  a  piece  of  bread  or  cake,  a  saucer  of  dulce — 
sweetmeats — and  a  silver  eoblet  of  cold  water. 
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After  a  day  or  two  I  asked  permission  to  come  to  the  family 
table,  which  was  acceded  to  with  much  satisfaction,  but  my  lit- 
tle tea  continued  to  be  in  my  own  room.  The  change  of  taUe 
gave  my  landlady  a  better  opportunity  to  study  my  tastes, 
which  she  did  with  the  diligence  that  I  afterward  gave  to  those 
ofanamadiUo.  She  spared  no  pains  to  gratify  my  palate  I 
am  sorry  she  succeeded  no  better ;  but,  while  my  pet  starved 
to  death,  hers  has  survived.  And.  if  variety  would  have  snf- 
ficed,  none  could  have  excelled  her ;  and  my  dishes  were  almost 
as  exclusively  mine  as  when  I  ate  alone.  Never  was  hostess 
more  indefatigable,  nor  guest  more  uncomplaining  in  his  suffer- 
ings. Suffice  it  that  the  experiments  lasted  the  two  months  of 
my  stay. 

I  dare  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of  all  the  strange  things  I 
ate  and  attempted  in  this  time.  One  of  their  dishes  was  blood 
thickened,  seasoned,  etc  This  I  would  not  eat.  I  based  my 
refusal  on  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts,  xv., 
29) ;  but  they  make  nothing  of  that,  for  they  seem  to  think  that 
in  decrees  of  councils,  as  in  acts  of  Legislatures,  the  last  is  bind- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others.  Now,  as  the  Council  of 
Trent  did  not  command,  as  I  am  aware,  to  "  abstain  from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  fornication,"  they  can  ^ot  be  expected  to  be  very  scrupu- 
lous on  such  points. 

One  day  I  wanted  to  see  the  Senora,  and  she  was  in  the  kitch- 
en. So  I  went  in.  N#w,  good  reader,  I  am  caught.  I  have 
been  dreading  these  fifty  pages  the  necessity  of  describing  a 
kitchen.  Well,  I  submit  to  my  fate.  Of  course,  the  kitchen 
has  no  floor.  A  floor  would  be  useless — nay,  impossible.  As 
well  might  you  carpet  a  foundry.  Second,  it  has  no  chimney. 
A  chimney  would  not  be  impossible — there  are  several  in  Bogota, 
but  of  what  use  are  they  ?  Smoke  consists  of  creosote,  acetic 
acid,  and  carbon.  The  last  is  perfectly  inert,  the  first  a  valu- 
able antiseptic,  and  the  other  an  important  condiment,  and  no 
harm  can  arise  from  an  admixture  of  the  three  as  in  bacon.  A 
portion  of  the  roof  is  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  egress  of  smoke 
and  steam  without  admitting  rain. 

Most  ordinary  cookery  is  done  in  a  sort  of  forge,  having  a  se- 
ries of  little  fire-places  over  which  ollas  can  be  placed.     These 
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are  coarse  earthen  pots,  often  unglnzed,  and  of  VArioits  ahapCB 
and  sizes.  The  olleta  of  cast  brasR,  in  which  chocolate  is  made, 
resembles  a  quart  pitcher  in  size  and  shape. 

And  now  what  is  doing  here  ?  Petronila  is  basy  at  the  grind- 
ing-atonc  bruising  wet  maize  to  dough.  The  Indian  com  here 
never  enters  a  water-mill,  nor  does  it  enter  largely  into  Gran- 
adan  cookery.  La  Seuora  is  seated  on  a  low  stool ;  before  her  is 
ajar — tinajon — as  large  as  the  oil-jars  in  the  Forty  Thieves,  each 
of  which  was  capable  of  concealing  a  man  in  its  capacious  ab- 
domen. It  is  mounted  on  three  stones— tulpas-^so  that  a  fire 
can  be  pnt  under  it  where  it  is  and  when  she  chooses.  Here 
you  see  the  convenience  of  dispensing  with  those  troublesome 
contrivances,  floors  and  chimneys.  On  her  right  hand  is  a  tray 
of  Fettonila's  freshly-ground  dough,  and  a  dish  of  peas  (alver- 
jas)  Or  chick-peas  (garbanzas — Cicer  Arietinmn).  On  her  left  is 
a  tray  containing  part  ofthc  mortal  remains  of  a  pig,  cut  in  pieces 
of  about  an  ounce  each,  bone  extra,  and  a  pile  of  the  green  leaves 
of  an  Indian-shot  plant — a  Canna,  called  achira.  It  may  be  Can- 
ns  Indica,  and  its  leaves  are  used  here,  like  those  of  other  ]\Iaran- 
tate  plants,  for  wrapping  up  things. 

She  takes  half  a  leaf,  puts  in  it  a  spoonful  of  dough,  a  spoon- 
fbl  of  peas,  and  a  piece  of  jKirk,  folds  the  whole  up,  and  deposits 
it  in  the  tinajon.  This  she  repeats  till  the  ingredients  are  ex- 
hausted. Water  is  then  put  in.  All  Saturday  night  these  lit- 
tle green  packages  of  miscellany  are  boiling  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
OD  Sunday  morning  La  Senora's  tienda  is  thronged  with  pui^ 
chasers  of  tamalcs.  Imagine  a  tamal  now  on  your  plate.  You 
open  it  with  fork  or  fingers,  and  you  see  what  irresistibly  strikes 
yoa  OS  an  accidental  juxtaposition,  not  mixture,  of  heterogene- 
ous matters,  like  the  contents  of  a  turkey's  crop  disclosed  by 
tbo  carving-knive.  It  is  hard  to  overcome  prejudice,  but  I 
have  learned  to  eat  tamales  with  relish,  and  have  even  perpe- 
trated the  ])un,  "  No  esta  mal,  it  is  not  bad."  A'o  £s  tamal 
would  mean  it  is  not  a  tamal.  ICa  and  estd  both  mean  is,  but 
with  ft  curious  difference.  Ea  refers  to  a  permanent  or  esaen- 
tifd  condition,  estd  to  a  temporary  or  accidental  one.  JUsta  naran- 
Ja  «*  dulce,  per6  estd  agria  :  this  orange  is  sweet,  but  il  is  sour, 
mesna  that  it  is  of  the  sweet  species,  but  not  sweet  yet  because 
not  ripe.     JSai  mal  means  I  am  wicked ;  esiOJ/  mal,  I  am  sick. 
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But  I  have  said  nothing  of  Don  Folano;  indeed,  there  ie  lit- 
tle to  BBj.  He  ifl  the  reverse  of  his  wife,  a  diy  little  Qoiteao^ 
rather  neat,  and  as  friendly  as  a  man  can  be.  He  was  a  help- 
meet for  La  Senora  in  the  arduous  task  of  pleasing  her  guest. 
Senor  de  Tal  had  but  one  weakness :  after  church,  at  which  he 
was  quite  constant,  he  must  go  to  the  cock-fi^t  eveiy  Sunday. 
He  never  lost  large  sums,  for  he  could  not  afford  to  bet  hi(^ 
E[is  onlj  income  was  derived  from  his  salary  as  shop-keeeper  in 
a  small  diy-goods  store.  A  sprighflj  little  boy,  of  very  inof- 
fensive, affectionate  manners,  was  all  their  £unily. 

For  a  long  time  the  southwest  comer  of  the  house  (No.  6  of 
the  plan  on  page  139)  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  thon^t  it 
might  be  another  kitchen,  and,  what  seemed  strange,  there  was 
evidently  an  immense  amount  of  talking  done  there.  One  day 
Senora  Tomasa  called  me  to  follow  her  through  the  crooked 
passage  that  led  to  it,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  about  to  re- 
veal a  surprising  mystery.  On  my  left  hand,  in  the  passage^ 
was  one  of  those  places  like  a  blacksmith's  forge,  where  much 
minor  cookery  is  done ;  on  the  other  were  some  huge  tinajafl» 
sheathed  in  hide,  called  also  gacha  or  tinajon,  filled  willi  a  nasty- 
looking,  whity-yellow  liquid,  covered  with  the  bubbles  of  an 
active  fermentation.  It  was  chicha,  the  great  bane  of  the  tiena 
fria — an  Indian  drink,  compounded  of  maize,  sirup,  and  water, 
that  carries  the  Oranadino  just  as  far  toward  intoxication  as  he 
generally  desires  to  go ;  for  he  differs  from  us  in  that  he  gets 
satiated  before  he  gets  drunk,  and  we  only  when  we  can  swal- 
low no  more ;  and  the  difference  is  in  his  nature,  not  in  his 
beverage,  for,  if  he  drinks  aguardiente,  it  is  all  the  same.  Chi* 
cha  mascada,  prepared  by  chewing  the  maize,  if  it  exists  except 
in  the  imagination  or  credulity  of  travelers,  must  be  rare  indeed. 
Most  persons  here  believe  in  its  existence,  but  I  know  of  no  one 
that  has  seen  it  prepared. 

Well,  with  a  sudden  turn  of  the  passage  I  found  myself  in  a 
tienda,  behind  a  counter,  and  fieu^  to  face  with  a  goodly  asseiiH 
bly  of  customers.  Whether  she  wished  to  show  me  to  them, 
or  them  to  me,  I  know  not,  but  she  appeared  hig^y  satisfied, 
and  must  have  appreciated  my  surprise.  It  was  a  tienda  of  the 
lowest  kind,  and  would,  at  the  North,  have  been  a  horrible  nui- 
sance.    It  was  a  damp  evening,  and  the  little  space  in  front  of 
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the  counter  was  wedged  fhll  of  people,  one  of  whom  was  tortoi- 
ing  one  of  those  horrid  little  abortions  of  the  guitar,  a  tlple.  In 
a  brief  epace,  procured  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  condensation 
of  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  a  forlorn  couple  were  trying  to  dance. 
Others  were  talking,  and  totumas  of  the  turbid  fluid  were  pa8»- 
ing  from  month  to  mouth.  Others  would  force  their  way  up 
to  the  coanter,  and  expend  a  cuartillo  in  bread,  chocolate,  lard, 
and  wood,  receiving  as  a  bonus  a  drink  of  chicha  from  the  ever- 
open  tbaja  behind  the  counter.  The  oldest  and  largest  of  the 
servants,  whose  name  it  is  blasphemy  to  utter  lightly,  is  the 
presiding  genius  of  this  condensed  bar-room  for  both  sexes. 

Of  the  cook  I  know  nothing,  except  that,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  servants,  she  rarely  changes  her  camisa.  One  of  them  one 
day  made  her  appearance  in  a  clean  camisa,  and  I  took  occasion 
to  express  so  much  admiration  that  the  others  felt  constrained  to 
follow  suit. 

Not  to  use  terms  for  dress  before  defining  them,  I  may  as 
well  here  describe  an  ordinary  peasant-dress  throughout;  nor 
is  the  task  a  long  one.  The  camisa  b^ns  a  few  inches  below 
the  chin,  and  extends  as  lar  below  the  waist.  It  has  an  inch 
or  two  of  sleeve,  and  a  sort  of  collar,  cape,  or  ruffle  falling  down 
from  the  upper  edge — arandela.  This  is  often  embroidered  with 
red  or  blue,  but  the  garment,  when  clean,  is  white.  The  ena- 
gnas  extends  from  the  waist  to  a  proper  distance  from  the 
ground.  As  this  may  bo  the  only  other  garment,  an  accidental 
loss  of  it  might  discompose  even  the  least  reserved  of  the  weafr  ' 
era  of  it ;  so  it  is  divided  into  two  flaps  by  openings  at  the 
udes,  and  each  one  is  seciu«d  to  the  body  by  a  separate  string, 
that  of  the  forward  lobe  being  tied  behind,  and  the  other  in 
front ;  so  the  whole  person,  or  enough  of  it,  is  scientifically  cov- 
ered, but  the  two  garments  do  not  overlap  much.  Add  to  the 
dress  in-doors  a  woolen  aliawl — the  mantellina — which,  like  the 
enaguas,  should  be  always  blue  or  black,  and  a  man's  palm-leaf 
hat,  and  you  have  the  peasant  Granadina  in  sufficient  dress  for 
fltreet  or  church.  In  warmer  climates,  a  thinner  shawl  or  large 
liandkercliief — j^ianolon — is  substituted  for  the  manteUina. 

A  ^1  named  Petronila  formerly  made  her  appearance  every 
morning,  with  her  mucura  and  long  tube,  bringing  water.  I  am 
BOny  to  say  that,  when  a  regiment  stationed  in  Bogota  lefi  for 
~  K 
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the  soutli,  she  disappeared.  These  bodies  of  troops  are  said  to 
be  followed  hj  more  women  than  there  are  men  in  them. 

While  here  I  paid  the  common  matriculation  fee  to  a  xea?- 
dence — an  attack  of  the  diarrhoea.  The  exciting  caose  was  a 
brief  dip  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Facha,  a  mile  or  so  sonih  of 
the  city,  where  others  bathe  almost  hj  the  hour  with  impunity. 
I  am  sony  that  I  must  believe  that  the  attack  was  prolonged 
by  the  interference  of  my  medical  advisers  in  my  plan  of  trn^ 
ment 

,  lly  disease  involved  a  variety  of  privations  besides  that  of 
locomotion,  and  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  my  motheiif 
hostess  had  not  the  talent  that  we  often  find  in  kind  ladks  of 
her  age.  She  fed  me  at  first  on  sagd — airow-root  (hence,  per* 
haps,  our  word  iago)^  of  which  New  Granada  cultivates  all  h 
uses,  and  no  more.  I£  I  found  this  insipid,  the  chickenrbrolli 
that  succeeded  it  was  not  much  less  so,  for  the  Andine  cooks 
have  an  innate  fiiculty  of  destroying  the  natural  flavor  of  all 
meats.  Turkeys  are  here  reduced,  by  their  process,  to  a  viand 
as  unpalatable  as  the  rest. 

One  other  little  circumstance  occurs  to  me :  from  some  causes 
I  had  occasion  to  spit  fi:equently,  and  laid  down  a  paper  on  the 
floor' for  a  spittoon.  La  Seiiora  sent  in  a  mat  as  a  sabstitats 
for  the  paper;  and  the  Indian  girl,  after  putting  it  just  whenl 
wished,  spat  on  the  floor  beside  it,  and  went  out.  Indeed,!  had 
no  other  reason  for  using  the  mat  than  to  keep  myself  firam 
learning  nasty  tricks,  for  there  was  no  way  of  saving  my  floon 
firom  my  visitors,  nor  even  fipom  La  Se&ora  herself  although  fcr 
a  wonder,  I  never  saw  her  or  any  of  her  fionily  smoke.  The 
servants,  I  presume,  smoked,  but  it  is  contrary  to  etiquette  te 
a  servant  to  smoke  in  the  presence  of  superiors,  or  for  a  aoUiar 
to  do  so  on  duty.  I  never  should  have  changed  my  baarrlim' 
plaice  but  for  circumstances  that  connected  me  with  a  compan* 
ion  for  traveling.  He  was  a  cachaco:  the  word  indicates  audi 
young  men  as  wear  coats,  and  might  include  all  English  waids 
fix>m  bnek  and  dandy  to  gentleman.  The  cachaco  in 
whom  I  wiU  call  Don  Pepe  (Pepe  means  Jo86  Maria),  was 
LL.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Holy  Ghost  College  of  Sefior 
Libras  (since  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiurs). 

We  commenced  our  life  in  common  with  three  thievish 


ita,  who  professed  to  take  charge  of  some  horses  said  to  be  kept 
'  «i  Botne  pasture  near  the  city  for  us,  but  wc  soon  succeeded  in 
getting  the  two  best  off  our  hands.     As  for  the  other,  Bentura 
(Buenaventura),  nobody  would  have  him,  so  we  kept  him. 

We  took  rooms  in  a  large  casa  baja,  opposite  the  fonda  of 
Dona  Paz.  She  rented  this  house  to  let  to  guests,  and  she  took 
ofl  in  hopes  that  we  should  frequent  lier  table  also.  This  did 
not  suit  Don  Pepc,  who  alleged  a  want  of  neatness  in  her  din- 
ing-room, indicative  of  still  more  in  her  kitchen.  Of  our  rooms 
wc  could  not  complain.  Besides  a  small  bed-room,  with  a  cow- 
hide bed  for  Don  Pepe  and  a  cot-bed  for  me,  who  am  too  much 
of  a  Sybarite  to  sleep  well  on  the  soft  side  of  a  dry  hide,  we  had 
a  huge  parlor,  with  three  sotas,  three  tables,  two  chairs,  and  two 
looking-glasses,  all  of  which  might  have  been  sold  for  between 
five  and  ten  dollars  in  Chatham  Square. 

But  now  came  a  venniHon  edict  from  Dona  Paz  that  all  who 
occnpied  hCT  rooms  must  patronize  her  fonda  exclusively.  Bat 
we  had  found  at  another  fonda  a  table  more  to  my  satisfaction 
tlian  I  have  elsewhere  found  among  the  Spanish  race.  I  ex- 
plained to  La  Scnora  Margarita  the  necessity  we  should  be  un- 
der of  leaving  her  table  or  finding  new  rooms.  She  assured  me 
that  she  had  no  rooms  fit  for  us ;  but  she  showed  me  an  inner 
pantry,  or  store-room,  that,  besides  communicating  with  the  pan- 
try, had  a  door  opening  into  the  sala,  and  another  that  opened 
upon  what  once  was  the  corredor  of  a  back  patio.  A  portion  of 
this  corredor  had  been  transformed  into  a  snug  little  bed-room, 
Bt  the  expnse  of  great  ingenuity  and  verj-  little  money.  I  at 
once  insisted  on  having  tlie  two  rooms,  and  that  night  our  two 
servants  carried  our  trastos — effects,  including  monturas,  trunks, 
stillos,  and  petacas — on  their  shoulders  to  the  large  room.  The 
pantry  door  was  locked,  the  sala  door  unlocked,  and  both  keys 
delivered  to  me.  The  rooms  were  entirely  transformed ;  for  La 
Senora  Margarita  had  set  about  it  herself,  and  worked,  she  as- 
sured me,  "  like  a  demonio," 

Don  Pepe  slept,  as  before,  in  a  stylish  cowhide  bed  in  the 
lai^  room  with  the  baggage  and  servants ;  and  as  all  tlie  light 
came  through  glass  doors  from  my  room,  of  which  they  shut  the 
blinds  every  night,  they  all  slept  as  late  as  they  chose,  undia- 
tinbed  by  daylight.    I  waa  equally  eoited  with  my  little  room, 
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that  just  held  the  indispensable  cot-bed,  bought  ezpreBBl7  lor 
me,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  with  spaoe  on  the  walls  to  hang  my 
maps.  Here  Iwas  at  the  top  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  I  expect 
nothing  eqnal  to  it,  or  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it,  in  all  mj  ez* 
lie.     I  paid  here,  as  before,  sixteen  dollars  per  calendar  month. 

I  did  have  one  canse  of  complaint  on  the  first  night.  Mjpt 
low  felt  too  much  like  a  wellHstuffed  rag-bag.  La  S^ora  would 
hare  it  righted  as  soon  as  mentioned ;  so  we  ripped  it  open,  and 
behold!  as  much  cotton,  in  solid  wads,  just  as  it  came  off  the 
seed,  as  could  possibly  be  got  in.  We  picked  loose  a  third  of 
it,  and  filled  the  pillow  nicelj,  and  the  ladj  probably  jotted  down 
in  her  note-book  that  los  Ingleses  are  very  particular  about  soft 
pillows. 

La  Senora  was  an  Ibagnena — a  native  of  Ibagu6*^uite  a 
handsome  matron,  perhaps  more  prepossessing  than  any  other 
that  I  have  seen  here ;  nor  were  my  expectations  disi^ypointed, 
for  she  was  a  nice  lady,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  violence  of  temper» 
which  I  never  knew  excited  without  cause,  though  occasionally 
it  went  beyond  bounds..  When  she  raged,  it  was  like  a  sea  or 
like  a  lioness  —  she  never  firetted.  She  kept  a  tienda  and  a 
fonda,  both  of  superior  order,  and  sold  no  chicha,  and  moic 
brandy  than  rum.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  major  on  half  pay 
or  pension,  appeared  to  be  a  confidential  boarder,  and  her  best 
friend  rather  than  her  liege  lord.  I  do  not  know  what  his  buai* 
ness  was,  but  it  may  have  been  gambling.  They  had  three  fine 
little  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  went  to  a  boardingH9chotd 
a  few  blodks  oS^  but  occasionally  came  home  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  second  went  to  the  same  school  as  a  day  scholar. 
A  strong-willed  little  boy,  who  had  a  great  passion  for  riding  a 
horse  around  the  corredor,  and  a  babe  in  charge  of  a  wet  nuzsa^ 
completed  the  family  record. 

The  house,  which  they  rented  of  a  friar,  was  a  casa  baja  clail*- 
trada — a  one-story  house,  with  the  rooms  opening  on  the  patio 
or  court  It  stood  on  the  comer,  and  was  much  larger  than 
usuaL  The  comer  room  opened  on  both  streets,  but  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  house,  although  it  appeared  to  be  a  part  of 
it,  while  the  tienda,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  next  house, 
as  seen  extemaUy,  had  its  only  inner  door  opening  into  a  spih 
cious  refectory,  where  at  first  our  meals  were  served  with  those 
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of  dumce  comers  who  paid  hy  the  meal     At  mj  instoDce,  we 

removed  to  the  family-table  in  a  separate  dining-room.     The 

bttflbantl  had  a  room  that  served  him  for  hed-room  and  office, 

far  removed  &om  the  two  rooms  that  served  aa  dormitories  for 

the  lady,  the  children,  and  the  nurse.     Another  room  served  for 

several  female  servants,  including  the  shop-tender — cajera — 

while  of  other  rooms  I  knew  no  destination.     A  fellow-boarder, 

I  ft  physician  in  poor  health,  a  relative  of  Margarita,  occupied  still 

pcDother  room  in  the  house.     Back  of  the  bouse  was  a  large  pa- 

l  tio.  divided  in  two  by  a  high  brick  wall.     One  half  was  paved, 

l|md  the  other  may  liave  once  been  a  garden,  of  wliich  a  fig-tree 

Pjud  a  papaya  seemed  to  be  the  only  remains.     In  a  ahed  at  the 

I'lMck  Bide  waa  an  oven,  with  a  peep-hole  made  in  the  aide. 

Such  were  the  premises  where  I  found  more  physical  comfort 
l4bao  in  any  other  Granadan  family.  Our  meals  were  two  a 
iky,  at  about  9  and  2.  The  latter  nearly  always  included  a 
1  called  puchero,  made  of  boiled  beef,  potatoes,  and  cabbage, 
^t  unlike  a  common  boiled  dish  at  the  North.  It  was  preceded 
f  a  soup,  often  with  vermicelli,  of  which  I  seldom  tasted.  A 
delicious  dish  here  was  tlie  terminal  bud  of  the  palm,  but  it 
seems  almost  a  crime  to  destroy  a  stately  tree  for  so  insignificant 
a  treat.  It  is  eaten  with  butter,  and  commonly  called  palmiche. 
It  is  a  little  curious  tliat,  among  all  the  strange  Spanish  dishes 
I  found,  the  olla  podrida  never  made  its  appearance.  As  to  ask 
£)r  it  would  be  to  commit  myself  to  eating  of  it,  I  waited  till  it 
should  come,  hut  it  never  did. 

We  had  a  good  supply  of  fruits,  bought  once  a  week  at  the 
market.  On  Friday,  and  sometimes  Saturday,  the  last  course 
waa  fruit  just  from  market.  An  immense  dish  of  strawberries, 
with  sugar  and  milk ;  the  curuba,  before  mentioned ;  a  fruit  tast- 
ing very  much  like  a  cucumber,  and  therefore  called  pepino ;  and 
bananas :  such  were  the  ordinary  table-fruits. 

The  Granadinos  do  not  understand  eggs.  They  make  them 
into  an  omelet,  unpalatable  to  us,  called  tortilla :  they  try  them, 
but,  in  eating  them,  they  break  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  yolk, 
and  put  in  a  good  quantity  of  salt,  and  after  all  it  seems  as  if 
they  may  have  been  fried  in  water.  They  ofier  you  also  what 
th^  call  warm  eggs — huevos  tibios — which  are  eggs  boiled  in 
the  shell :  if  they  would  offer  yoa  a  bit  of  nice  butter  at  the 
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same  time>  jou  would  relish  them  all  the  better.  As  for  eiUH 
tard,  pie,  tart,  and  pudding,  I  believe  these  words  have  no 
equivalent  in  Spanish.  I  have  once  seen  a  thing  that  had  the 
same  anatomical  structure  as  a  pie,  and  bore  the  name  of  paati* 
Ua,  but  it  was  an  outrage  on  the  palate. 

The  pulse  kind — ^L^nminosse — ^yielded  us  a  large  and  piu* 
zling  variety  of  food.  It  is  all  the  worse  for  us  that  the  En- 
^ish  word  bean  means  a  different  thing  on  the  two  sides  of  tfao 
Atlantic.  The  Yida  Faba — ^in  French  £^ve,  in  Spanish  haba 
— is  almost  unknown  with  us,  and  is  called  Windsor-bean* 
broad-bean,  coffee-bean,  and  horse-bean,  but  in  England  is  callf? 
ed  bean*  The  plant  grows  over  two  and  less  than  four  foet 
high.  The  Phi^eolus  vulgaris — ^in  French  haricot,  in  Spanish 
frijol,  firisol,  and  judia — is  fix)m  a  plant  less  than  two  feet  hi§^ 
(bush-bean),  or  more  than  four  feet  high  (kidney-bean,  cranber* 
ly-bean,  or  pole-bean),  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  and  thero 
called  French-bean,  but,  in  some  £unilies  of  the  Yankee  race,  is 
one  of  the  staples  of  subsistence.  The  garbanza,  chick-pea^ 
vetch,  or  fitch — Cicer  Arietinum — is  a  seed  about  the  siaa  and 
shape  of  a  common  pea,  but  with  a  protuberance  on  it  that 
seems  to  detract  fix>m  its  beauty.  I  do  not  like  the  taste  so 
well  as  that  of  the  pea.  This  also  grows  here,  but  is  less  used 
than  the  garbanza:  it  is  called  alverja — a  name  applied  in 
Spain,  I  believe,  to  the  chick-pea.  To  these  add  Hm  Ervom 
Lens — ^lentil,  ervalenta — ^here  called  lenteja,  and  yon  have  the 
synonymy  of  these  useful  articles  of  food. 

The  arracacha  is  the  root  of  numerous  plants  in  di£ferent  parts 
of  the  world,  but  all  allied  botanically  to  the  parsnip  and  camiC. 
Those  of  New  Granada  are  said  to  be  Conium  Arracacha,  C.  es- 
cnlenta,  and  C.  xanthorrhiza.  Some,  or  all  of  these,  axe  plants 
of  the  uplands,  like  the  potata  I  find  them  insipid ;  but,  when 
severely  pressed  with  hunger,  I  have  found  them  delicious  fiied: 
I  have  never  eaten  them  in  houses  except  boiled. 

One  esculent  unfortunately  escaped  my  taste.  Some  may 
have  noticed  that  our  wood  sorel,  Oxalis  violaoea,  has  a  scaly 
bulb,  too  small,  however,  to  be  worth  eating.  A  species  here, 
Oxalis  tnberosa,  is  cultivated  for  its  little  corm  or  root,  called 
oca,  which  is  only  about  two  inches  long,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  advantageously  introduced  at  the  North,  alli!b.o^g\i  it  grows 


vhere  potatoes  flourish.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  common  An- 
tillan  yams,  Dioscorea  alata  and  B.  sativa,  here  called  name ; 
ibej  are  not  much  cultivated  away  ^m  the  coast.  I  do  not 
like  them,  except  when  served  up  like  mashed  potato. 

But,  if  any  thing  tirea  the  traveler  in  Bogota,  it  will  be  the 
pantry,  the  kitcheni  and  the  dining-room.  It  makes  me  feel 
mean  to  6nd  my  mind  and  pen  dwelling  so  long  and  so  earn- 
estly on  such  topics.  Perhaps  it  is  an  inevitable  evil  incident 
to  keeping  a  soul  yet  in  the  flesh,  which  flesh  must  be  kept  up, 
in  a  land  of  heterodox  cookery.     I  will  now  cheerfully  close  my 

L  viewa  of  domestic  life  here  with  a  single  incident,  showing  how 

I  ire  lost  Bentura. 

P~  He  was  au  unn-holesome-looking  chap,  with  a  piebald  skin  ; 
the  two  colors  were  not  supposed  to  be  those  of  liis  two  parents, 
bat  owing  to  a  cutaneous  disease  called  carate.  If  it  be  not  a 
fenn  of  leprosy  (and  it  is  not  here  so  regarded),  it  seems  to  be  a 
chronic  ulceration  aui  generis.  But  let  that  pa^s.  As  wc  had 
nothing  for  him  to  do,  he  seems  to  have  occasionally  absented 
himself  from  Don  Pepe's  room  of  nights,  and  found  more  con- 
genial quarters  in  one  occupied  by  the  shop-girl,  the  cook,  and 
another  servant  of  the  feminine  gender  and  tlie  class  called  gua- 
ricba.  Here  his  congh  several  nights  reached  the  cars  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  one  day  be  recommended  to  Margarita 
that  the  sick  ff-hi  have  a  sleeping-place  where  she  would  not  dis- 
turb bim.  The  truth  came  out  that  his  friend  was  the  sales- 
woman, a  valuable  servant,  who  had  been  with  them  for  some 
years.  My  lady's  fury  knew  no  bounds.  She  insisted  on  Ben- 
tank's  instant  banishment,  tJnibrtunately,  Don  Pepe  had  gone 
down  to  lower  lands  to  thaw  out,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  inters 
fere  in  the  matter  till  his  return ;  so  she  consented  tiiat  I  might 
lock  him  last  into  our  large  room  all  alone  each  night  till  Don 
Fepe  returned.  But  solitude  operates  badly  on  some  tempers, 
tnd  next  evening,  about  dark,  "  el  carataso"  waxed  surly,  and 
made  some  really  insulting  remarks  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
though  he  did  not  presume  to  deny  any  of  the  allegations  against 
him.  She  screamed  to  her  husband,  and  he  ran  to  the  spot  arm- 
ed with  a  spear.  But  I  liad  overheard  his  speech,  and  ordered 
the  thief  to  leave  the  house  at  once  and  forever,  which  be  did  be- 
(am  the  spear  came  in  sight. 
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CHAFFEE  X. 
boootI. 

Sfnets  of  Bogota.— Flaa  of  the  City.— Fluas.— PaUic  BiiildiiigB.P-Lllim7w— 
Mnseiun. — Observatoiy. — Preparatioiis  for  Execation. — Cemeterifle. — Plan 
do  lo6  Martires. — ^Mode  of  Execution. — ^Victims  of  Morillo. 

We  are  glad  to  escape  again  to  the  street,  and  now  let  ns  get 
our  first  impressions  of  the  capitaL 

The  vety  first  ilnprescdon  that  Bogot&  makes  is  on  the  soles 
of  the  leet,  and  that  is  bj  no  means  an  agreeable  one.  Yon  fed 
that  it  is  making  a  heart  of  you  by  compeDing  you  to  contend 
with  pack-mnles  for  passage  along  the  cobble-stone  pavement 
There  are  no  brick  sidewalks,  and  few  of  flat  stone.  These  are 
but  two  feet  wide,  and  are  highly  prized  bj  the  mules :  a  string 
of  them  never  fiul  to  take  possession  of  them  when  thej  come 
in  their  way. 

Look  at  the  houses.  None  are  more  than  two  stories ;  most 
are  but  one.  Thej  are  whitewashed,  but  not  white.  Thej 
have  a  plenty  of  firont,  a  large,  ugly  portal,  and  a  few  small 
grated  windows,  firom  which  the  female  inhabitants  seem  to  be 
constantly  looking  out  like  prisoners. 

The  poor  live  on  the  ground  floors  of  the  twoH9tory  houses^ 
in  tenements  of  one  room,  with  no  access  to  court  or  yard.  It 
may  seem  incredible,  but  they  have  none  of  the  outbuildings 
or  domestic  conveniences  thought  necessary  elsewhere.  There 
are  no  sewers — ^no  drainage— -and  the  ground  floors  are  gener- 
ally damp ;  hence  the  second  floors  are  occupied  by  the  rich, 
and  so  extremes  meet.  But  here  we  come  to  a  horse  with  fail 
head  in  a  door  and  his  heels  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
We  must  make  the  circuit  of  them :  every  passer  has  done  so 
for.  half  an  hour  past  I  never  knew  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass  to 
kick  in  this  country,  though  I  am  assured  that  they  do. 

The  plan  of  the  city  was,  in  the  main,  laid  out  by  nature.  In 
the  chapter  before  the  last  we  were  proceeding  eastward,  and 
had  all  the  vast  plain  at  our  back,  and  our  feet  stood  on  the 
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threabold  of  the  city,  at  the  veiy  point  where  the  plain  begins 
to  rise  &  little.  In  the  following  plan,  an  asteriak  on  the  west 
aide  marks  the  place  where  the  Honda  road  enters  on  it.  Wliat 
appeared  like  a  bridge,  with  inscriptions  on  either  side,  is,  in 
reality,  no  bridge  at  all,  but  rather  a  bar — as  Temple  Bar  yet  is 
in  Iiondon — to  show  the  entrance  to  the  city.  Its  site  is  indi- 
cated by  the  termination  of  the  two  lines  that  represent  the 
roa(L  Jost  north,  on  the  plain,  is  a  detached  square  block,  0(k 
cupied  by  the  spacious  buildings  where  once  was  the  Colegio 


a.  Cemeteiy. 

i.  Bngluh  Cenieteiy. 

e.  CoaTent  of  S»n  Diogo. 

d.  Quinta  do  Bolivar. 

e.  Bio  San  Franciaco. 

/.  AqneducU  for  Wuer-power. 


h.  Chnrch  of  E^pco. 
(.  Rio  San  A|jnutin. 
k.  Aqueducts  from  the  Fochs. 
/.  Powder-works  (ahondoned). 
m.  Kio  Focha. 
■  Entrance  of  the  Honda  Bead. 
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of  Dr.  lieras,  who  has  since  been  Secretary  of  State.  Ad- 
vancing, we  enter  the  Carrera  de  Palac6,  the  widest  street  of  the 
city  and  of  New  Granada.  It  was  named  for  a  battle-field  of 
1819.  The  streets  generally  bear  the  names  of  battle-fields  or 
provinces.  The  Carrera  of  Palacd  is  short  and  fimnel-shapedy 
and  terminates  in  a  small  square,  the  Plazuela  of  San  Yictorino^ 
ornamented  by  the  principal  fountain  of  Bogoti,  represented  by 
a  small  square  block  on  the  plan.  It  might  have  been  copied 
&om  some  Grothic  tomb  in  Spain ;  has,  of  course,  its  inscv^ 
tion,  its  low  fence  around  it — ^pretil — ^its  numerous  jets  of  wa^* 
ter  issuing  firom  iron  tubes,  for  which  a  crowd  of  girls  in  Uue 
mantellinas  and  enaguas  are  contending,  each  striving  to  apply 
her  own  cana  to  the  stream  as  the  mticora  of  her  neighbor  is 
fulL 

A  few  paces  beyond  the  fountain  is  a  wall,  seemingly  low  till 
you  look  over,  when  you  see  the  Biver  San  Francisco  {e)  ten 
feet  below  you.  It  has  come  down  through  a  deep  cleft  of  the 
mountains,  and  flows  southwest  to  this  point,  where  it  turns 
south,  rons  half  a  mile,  and  then  flows  west  again,  out  upcm 
the  plain,  in  quest  of  the  Bogota.  This  river  has  made  the 
city,  and  the  principal  ward  or  parish.  Barrio  del  Catedral — 
Cathedral  Ward — ^is  shut  in  between  the  San  Francisco  and  its 
tributary,  the  San  Agustin  (e),  which  comes  down  firom  anotb- 
^  go^g^  <^d  flows  nearly  west,  both  before  and  after  entering 
the  San  Francisco.  An  aqueduct — £1  Agoa-nueva — is  laid 
firom  the  upper  waters  of  the  San  Agustin  nearly  to  the  Sia 
Francisco,  supplying  various  streets  with  water. 

The  barrios — wards — take  their  names  firom  their  paxish 
churchea.  The  central  ward,  Barrio  del  Catedral,  then,  is  al- 
most shut  into  an  angle  of  the  San  Francisco  by  the  San  Agos* 
tin  and  the  aqueduct  It  contains  seven  parallel  streets,  run- 
ning straight  up  the  hill  firom  the  river  to  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain, where  the  broken  ground  arrests  them.  These  streets  aie 
crossed  by  eleven  others,  running  south  firom  the  San  Francis- 
co to  the  San  Agustin.  Each  block— <^e—qf  each  street  has 
si  number,  and,  in  common  language,  also  a  name,  by  itself^  bat 
the  names  of  the  streets — carreras — are  not  used,  althoo^ 
painted  on  all  the  comers. 

The  third  of  the  streets  that  run  east  (counting  firom  the  north) 


i  Francisco  by  ihe  San  Victorino  Bridge,  and  en- 
i  the  south  corner  of  the  PlazneU  of  San  Victorino,  a  little 
south  of  the  fountain.     AH  the  travel  crosses  the  Flazuela  ob- 
liquely to  the  southeast  from  the  Street  of  Palacfi  to  this  bridge. 
1 1  eay  all ;  but  all  teams  of  two  or  more  bulls  are  arrested  at 
I  bridge,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  importing  mer- 
ts,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  Cathedral  Ward.     We  cross  this 
i,  and  we  find  a  rill  of  water  running  down  the  centre  of 
W&e  street,  which  is  concave,  as  Centre  Street,  New  York,  used 
fto  be  in  days  of  yoro. 

On  the  first  block  on  the  left  hand,  as  you  go  up  east,  was 
once  seen  a  flag-staff  projecting  obliquely  over  a  porton :  here 
floated,  on  special  days,  in  1852,  the  stars  and  stripes,  for  it 
s  then  the  residence  of  onr  charge  d'affaires,  Hon.  Yelverton 
ing. 
'  Nearly  opposite,  but  a  little  above,  was  once  the  Convent  of 
n  Juan  de  Dios — Saint  John  of  God — or  the  Hospital  monks. 
le  convent  church  alone  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  hier- 
R^ftichy :  the  rest  is  now  national  property,  and  used,  as  it  pro- 
fessedly was  before,  as  a  hospital,  now  at  the  charge  of  the 
province. 

We  go  directly  east  for  five  blocks,  and  let  us  then  turn  to 
the  south  and  pause.  We  are  at  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
The  street  before  ua  and  behind  us  bears  the  familiar  names  of 
Calle  Eeal  and  Calle  de  Commercio.  We  have  traversed  the 
Calle  de  San  Juan  de  Dios ;  and  the  Calle  de  los  Plateros  ex- 
tends up  to  our  left.  The  view  on  the  following  page  is  from  a 
daguerreotype  by  George  Crowther,  Esq.,  taken  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  American  consulate,  the  house  on  the  northwest  of 
the  four  comers  hero.  In  it  you  face  the  sout)i.  Just  one  block 
before  you,  on  the  right,  is  the  Plaza,  and  that  tall  building  tac- 
ing  it  is  the  Cathedral. 

In  front  of  the  whole  block,  of  which  the  Cathedral  is  part, 
is  an  elevated  platform,  the  Altozano.  It  is  broad  and  level, 
overlooking  the  Plaza,  and  descending  to  it  by  stone  steps  run- 
ning the  whole  length.  It  is  the  most  public  place  in  Bogoti. 
The  Church  claimed,  of  course,  the  best  building  spot  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  Plaza  for  the  CathedraL  It  is  not  convenient 
far  a  Catholic  church  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  block,  as  a  side 
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door,  Puerta  de  misericordia  —  door  of  mercy  —  needs  to 
into  a  side  street  hora  the  left-hand  eide  of  the  church  as 
enter — the  Giospel  aide ;  so  the  Cathedral  has  the  north  end 
the  west  aide  of  the  Plaza.  Next  ia  a  small,  old,  rich,  negli 
church,  once  the  viceroy's  cbapeL  The  pulpit  is  overlaid 
tortoise-shell  and  silver.  Beyond  ia  a  plain  building  osed  a 
a  costora-house. 

If  the  government  wonld  erect  a  building  on  the  south  en 
of  the  block  with  a.  fa^de  to  correspond  to  the  Cathedral,  aa 
connect  the  two  fronts  by  a  still  higher  central  part,  they  migU 
make  the  whole  side  of  the  square  contribute  to  the  glory  of  i 
capitol  worthy  of  the  great  nation  whose  destinies  are  yet  to  I 
ruled  there.  But  they  have  taken  an  entire  block  on  the  soul 
side  to  erect  a  capitol,  with  its  front  on  a  side  hill,  where  no  m 
chit ectural  genius  can  make  it  more  than  the  second  building  il 
the  city.  Its  walls  are  as  yet  only  up  to  the  height  of  the  fia 
floor,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that,  ere  another  stone  is  kid.  beV 
ter  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  it  may  bo  employed,  as  tbi 
north  side  is,  for  a  range  of  stores. 
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^  On  this  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  eepamtad  from  it  by  a 

reet  which  we  can  not  see,  is  a  group  of  honses,  which  are 

a  fair  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  genteel  hoasea  in  Bogota. 

They  hide  the  mercy-door  of  the  Cathedral,  while  over  its  roof  is 

1  the  top  of  the  cupola  of  San  Carlos.     They  are  stores  be- 

[■  low  and  dwellings  above.     The  ground-floor  has  no  windows. 

k^be  first  and  second  doors  on  the  left  are  tiendas,  while  the 

[  third,  partly  hidden  by  two  female  figures,  is  the  porton.     En- 

[  teiing  it,  you  pass  through  the  eaguan  to  the  patio,  the  stairs, 

I  and  the  rooms  above.     AH  this  is  shown  by  the  door-posta  and 

^e  width  of  the  door. 

Above,  all  the  doors  are  windows,  and  all  the  windows  doors. 

[  Xhe  balconies  rarely  approach  each  other  so  as  to  render  a  tran- 

I  vt  possible  from  one  to  another.     Beneath  the  balconies  is  seen 

[  a  nd^walk  of  brick.     Half  of  the  city  is  furnished  with  them, 

\iat  none  of  the  others  is  as  wide  as  that  here  seen.     They 

lately  permit  the  passage  of  two  perflons. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  the  figures  in  the  street.  In  the  group 
at  the  left,  the  nearest  of  the  three  is  a  type  of  the  old  ladies 
of  Bogota.  She  is  of  respectable  conservative  family,  and  if  she 
did  not  wear  that  same  round-topped  felt  hat  in  the  time  of  the 
Ticeroya,  she  at  least  wore  one  like  it.  It  became  her  fresh 
young  face  then  better  than  it  does  now,  when  it  proclaims  to 
every  passer-by,  lly  mistress  is  not  ashamed  of  being  old.  The 
bull  is  loaded  with  two  guambias  of  potatoes  from  the  paramo 
north  of  Bogota.  That  basket  on  the  woman's  shoulders,  farther 
forward  and  to  the  right,  reminds  me  of  some  that  I  have  seen 
at  Choacbi,  but  the  bearer  seems  too  tall  to  be  an  Indian. 

Passing  the  Cathedral  on  our  left,  and  the  Plaza  on  our  right, 
ve  have  the  foundations  of  the  capitol,  not  seen  in  the  plate,  and 
on  our  left  the  pile  of  San  Bartolom^  of  which  San  Carlos,  the 
Hall  of  Degrees,  and  the  Libraries  are  parts.  These  we  pass 
now,  as  they  can  not  be  entered  from  this  street.  On  the  next 
block  on  our  right  is  the  Colegio  Militar,  which  we  shall  again 
▼isit.  In  the  rear  of  tlus,  and  almost  on  the  street  below,  ia 
the  Observatory,  the  oldest  on  the  continent,  nearer  the  equa- 
tor, and  at  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other.  The  building  is 
DOW  empty,  unfurnished,  and,  to  be  adapted  to  modem  iustru- 
ments,  would  need  a  revolving  roo£ 
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Farther  on,  we  cross  the  San  Agostin  hj  a  little  bridge. 
Then,  on  our  xi^it,  is  the  Convent  of  San  Agostin,  the  tower 
of  which  doses  the  view  of  the  stieet  in  the  engraving.  The 
open  space  between  it  and  the  river  is  the  Plazuela  de  Son 
Agostin.  A  little  further  on,  on  the  third  block,  and  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  street,  is  the  parish  chorch  of  Santa  Barbaia, 
fieom  which  the  Barrio  south  of  the  San  Agostin  takes  iti 


Let  118  letom  again  to  the  Plaza  and  take  a  view  of  it.  It 
ispaved,  of  coorae,  with  small  stones.  In  the  centre  is  a  hand* 
aome  statoe  of  Bolivar,  erected  by  his  friend  Pepe  Paris.  It  ia 
of  bronie,  ezecoted  in  Italy,  and  in  very  good  taste.  Bolivar 
gave  to  Paris  the  Qointa  de  Bolivar,  marked  {d)  on  the  Plan  of 
BogotL 

The  lower  and  western  side  of  the  square  is  occopied  by  the 
only  Northem4ooking  building  in  Bogot4>  It  is  called  Casa  de 
Portales  and  Casa  Consistorial.  It  contains  the  Halls  of  Con* 
gross,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Gfen- 
eial  Post-office  and  also  that  of  the  city. 

Let  OS  go  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Plaza  and  torn  iqp 
east.  On  cor  left,  as  I  said,  is  the  Custom-house,  and  on  the 
ti^t  the  old  convent  of  San  Bartolom6,  that  has  lately  been  in 
use  as  a  national  college.  In  the  centre  of  this  block  they  have 
contrived  to  insert  the  Church  of  San  Carlos,  called  by  some  the 
centre  of  fimaticism  for  the  nation,  and  the  cradle  of  the  revolo* 
tion  of  1851.  The  Hall  of  Degrees  in  this  building  is  not  only 
osed  for  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  college,  but  also  for  con* 
certs.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  structure :  one  half  the  audi* 
ence  £Etces  the  other,  and  the  platform  is  down  between  the  two 
inclined  planes  occopied  by  the  audience. 

In  this  same  building,  too,  with  the  entrance  on  the  east  side, 
is  the  National  Library,  to  which  the  students  of  the  college 
had  also  access.  The  nucleus  is  a  very  old  library  bound  in 
parchment,  to  which  there  have  been  added  a  few  thousand  vot 
umes  in  French,  English,  Grerman,  and  other  languages.  In 
some  departments  it  is  quite  rich.  I  noticed  over  fifty  volumea 
on  China  alone.  I  would  be  glad  to  say  more  about  it,  but  the 
librarian  was  an  invalid,  and  n^lected  his  duties  sadly,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  find  it  open. 
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i  ta  another  library  here  that  deserves  a  partictUar  ao- 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  pamphlets  ever  got 
together  by  the  patient  industry  of  any  one  man  of  limited 
means.  It  is  the  work  of  Colonel  Anselmo  Pineda,  a  man  who 
has  served  his  country  in  a  more  daring,  but  never  in  a  more 
honorable  manner.  After  binding  and  indexing  them  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  he  has  presented  them  to  the  nation. 
Congress,  in  return,  has  voted  him  a  small  pension  for  life,  mi- 
nus certain  taxes  that  are  always  assessed  on  pensions  and  sal- 
aries paid  by  government.  There  is  no  end  to  the  attacks  and 
defenses  in  Granadan  pamphlets,  handbills,  and  newspapers,  all 
of  which  ore  here  bound  in  and  catalogued.  There  is  no  em- 
inent man  in  the  nation  who  is  not  assailed  on  some  page  of 
this  library.  Government  has  unwisely  made  it  too  accessible, 
and  already  lias  more  than  one  theft  occurred  of  documents  that 
can  never  be  replaced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  liberality 
will  not  coDtinne. 

Another  room  here  is  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  woods,  the 
best  in  the  nation.  My  first  visit  was  brief,  and  I  never  was 
able  to  find  it  open  again.  Here,  too,  I  recollect  one  piece  of 
Vandalism,  a  portrait  cut  and  ruined.  Below  is  what  is  called 
the  Museum  proper.  It  contains  birds,  I  believe,  some  bisects, 
and  also  tropiiics,  portraits,  and  relics  of  the  heroes  of  the  War 
of  Independence.  Here  we  see  the  banner  with  which  Pizarro 
1  his  handful  of  robbers  to  tlie  plunder  of  Peru. 
s  room  in  this  vast  pile  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  enter.     It 

lie  chapel — capilla — used  by  the  students,  I  believe,  but  an- 
±ly  used  for  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  on  the  eve  of 
execution.  It  has  been  a  beneficent  rcgnlation  of  the  Chiu^;h 
tiiat  no  man  should  be  executed  who  had  not  passed  the  previ- 
oua  niglit  in  a  capilla.  These  capillas  are  generally  recesses 
that  occupy  two  sides  of  large  churclies,  each  of  which  has  an 
altar  of  its  own.  One  of  these  in  Santo  Domingo  is  fenced  ill 
with  an  iron  railing,  which  seems  to  render  it  quite  appropriate 
to  such  a  Tise ;  but  this  little  church  in  San  Bartolom^  opens  on 
no  street  whatever,  but  into  an  inner  court  only,  so  that  escape 
to  the  distaut  world  is  hopeless.  Here  some  of  the  porest  pa- 
triots that  ever  lived  spent  their  last  hours  before  they  were 
shot  by  the  direction  of  the  fierce  and  brutal  Morillo. 
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Bat  let  US  leave  this  dismal  old  lioilding,  with  its  awfbl  duqp- 
elf  ambitious,  ill  managed,  and  now  suspended  school,  its  HaD 
of  Degrees,  libraries,  cabinet,  museum— all  locked,  and  its  fi^ 
natical  church — always  open.  We  proceed  up  the  hill  one  step 
farther.  Next  above  San  Bartolom6,  and  still  on  our  ti^t,  is 
the  Palace,  a  common-looking  house,  but  with  two  or  three  sot 
diers  about  the  door,  which  fronts  that  of  the  libraries,  cabineti 
museum,  and  Hisdl  of  D^rees.  Both  open  on  a  street  ranniiiig 
north  and  south.  The  basement  comer  of  the  palace  near  us 
is  occupied  bj  the  palace  porter,  a  man  who  has  long  held  Us 
place.  You  will  note,  as  we  go  up  the  hill,  that  the'windowB 
of  the  principal  story  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  groond,  till 
the  last  is  not  more  than  7  or  8  feet  high.  Bemember  that  win- 
dow: Bolivar  saved  his  life  hj  escaping  from  it.  A  few  steps 
ferther  up,  look  at  the  left.  Here  you  see  a  large  buildup  sep- 
arated from  the  street  by  a  high,  stout  fence.  Is  it  not  the  ug- 
liest building  in  Bogoti  ?  Well,  that  is  the  Theatre,  wheie  shop- 
meot  clerks,  and  guarichas  turn  players  on  the  ni^ts  of  Son- 
days  and  the  other  fiestas,  when  people  have  leisure  to  attend 
and  they  to  perform.  I  have  never  been  in,  and  can  not  say 
whether  the  interior  corresponds  to  the  exterior  for  beauty,  but 
I  see  they  care  for  ventilation,  for  there  is  an  opening  in  the  roof 
for  the  steam  to  escape,  as  in  the  roofe  of  kitchens. 

Betuming  down  to  the  Plaxa,  let  us  keep  on  west.  On  our 
right,  after  passing  the  passa  of  the  CSasa  Consistorial,  we  oome 
soon  to  a  door  guarded  with  a  sentinel  or  two.  It  is  the  pro- 
vincial prison,  an  ill-regulated  concern,  not  over  dean;  but  we 
must  look  into  it  by^and-by.  On  the  left,  and  a  little  lower  down, 
is  a  very  large  house,  devoted  to  the  offices  of  secretaries  of  stata 
llie  rooms  are  arranged  around  two  patios,  one  behind  the  oUiB. 
Oooasionally  a  svitiy  is  seen  here,  out  of  re8pect,Isiqppoae^to 
the  War-office. 

•  On  our  rights  on  the  next  Uock,  is  the  nunneiy  of  Ia  dan 
oepdon,  that  occupies  two  entire  Uocks  of  the  hevt  of  the  city. 
The  plan  ahows  the  east  end  to  be  built  iqp,  and  the  lower  end 
left  for  a  garden.  It  is  a  pity  government  had  not  found  means 
of  oonfiaoatiQg  this  fine  prtqperty  before  sevenng  the  union  of 
Qhurcli  and  stale.  One  thi^g  they  can  do  yet :  it  is  to  open  the 
atreel  thai  oi)(^t  to  aqpaiale  the  vast,  uaeLeaa  pnqperty  into  two 
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blo(^,  when  the  lower  one  could  not  be  devoted  to  the  pleas- 
nies  of  a  few  idle,  frolicking  nuns.  And  tliis  leads  me  to  speak 
of  another  thing :  the  walking  past  a  nunnery  is  always  worse 
than  elsewhere,  because  they  never  have  a  decent  sidewalk. 

And  here,  one  block  down,  and  opposite  the  garden  of  La  Con- 
cepcion,  is  another  nunnery,  that  of  Santa  Ines.  Nunneries 
seem  not  to  ha\'e  their  churches  on  the  comers  of  streets,  and, 
conaeqnently,  to  Iiave  no  "  mercy  doora ;"  or,  rather,  as  it  is  a 
side  door  that  you  enter,  that  may  be  the  "  mercy  door,"  and  the 
principal  door  may  be  theoretically  one  that  leads  from  the  body 
of  the  oonTcnt  into  the  church  opposite  the  principal  altar. 

Let  us  return  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Plaza,  at  the  Ca- 
thedral. Looking  up  the  street  past  the  "  mercy  door,"  you  may 
see,  some  distance  up,  a  sentinel  before  the  door  of  the  Mint 
This  block,  and  those  of  the  Palace  and  Cathedral,  are  darkly 
shaded  in  the  Plan.  The  Mint  is  a  very  creditable  establish- 
ment, under  the  superintendence  of  the  only  survivor  of  the  an- 
cient band  of  scientific  men,  most  of  whom  were  butchered  by 
Horillo.  Fortunately,  Manuel  Restrepo  never  fell  into  hia  pow- 
er, and  he  still  lives,  the  geographer  of  Antioquia,  a  historian 
of  his  country,  the  director  of  the  Mint,  and  the  very  model  of 
a  gentleman. 

Now  let  as  turn  north  from  the  American  consulate.  The 
whole  block,  of  which  it  is  the  southeast  comer,  is  the  property 
of  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo — St.  Dominic — the  richest  in 
New  Granada.  All  the  stores  and  shops  on  the  four  streets  that 
surround  it  are  theirs,  and,  as  if  these  did  not  yield  enough,  the 
part  on  the  street  by  which  we  came  up,  past  the  hospital  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  is  built  up  into  regular  houses  of  two  stones, 
with  small  patios.  Here,  too,  the  church  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
block,  bat  the  "  mercy  door"  opens  into  the  street  last  named 
by  a  passage  between  two  houses. 

Still  farther  north,  we  have  the  greatest  stores  of  the  capital 
on  either  hand,  and  its  best  walks  beneatli  our  feet,  till  we  come 
lo  the  bridge  of  .San  Francisco.  One  block  lower  down  is  the 
Bridge  of  Apes — Micos— then  down,  after  the  river  turns  south, 
is  that  of  San  Victorino,  that  we  crossed  first.  There  was  once 
n  fourth  and  upper  bridge,  but  that  has  been  carried  away,  and 
as  it  waa  not  much  needed,  it  has  never  been  replaced.  Kx- 
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cept  the  Ape's  Bridge  and  that  at  Honda,  I  know  of  no  bridge 
in  New  Granada  that  is  not  of  the  most  solid  construction.  All 
the  wooden  ones  have  rotted,  down  centuries  ago,  and  the  flimsy 
stone  ones,  if  ever  there  were  such,  have  yielded  to  the  force  cS 
earthquakes. 

Passing  the  Bridge  of  San  Francisco,  we  have  on  our  left  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisco,  and  opposite  it,  on  the  right,  the 
Plaza  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  fountain.  Th^  hlodi;  in  the 
Plan  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  represents  the  barracks  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  little  block  in  the  northwest  oomer  is 
the  Humilladero,  perhaps  the  smallest  church  in  New  Gzanadai 
and  the  oldest  not  only  in  Bogoti,  but  in  all  the  interior,  dating 
if  I  recollect  aright,  back  to  1538. 

Now  look  down  the  next  street,  and  you  see  a  bridge  runmng 
over  the  street  from  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  to  the  oppo- 
site building,  of  which  I  have  not  learned  the  history,  bat  as  it 
is  a  place  used  for  female  devotions,  it  has. been  unjustly  called 
a  nunnery.  Perhaps  it  is  malice  to  call  that  bridge  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  though,  unless  designed  for  tender  meetings  and  part- 
ings, it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  was  there.  The  church  in  this 
next  building  is  called  La  Tercera,  or  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  the  first  order  being  the  monks,  the  second  the  nuns 
of  Santa  Clara,  and  the  third  married  and  unmarried  persons  of 
either  sex  who  are  inclined  to  a  stricter  religious  life  than  lay- 
men generally.  On  our  right,  opposite  La  Tercera,  is  a  large 
and  fashionable  school  of  the  widow  of  ex-President  Santander. 
It  is  almost  as  strict  as  a  convent. 

On  the  next  block  but  one  north,  on  the  lefi,  is  an  old  con- 
vent (darkly  shaded  in  the  Plan),  taken  away  fix>m  the  JesuitSi 
and  converted  into  a  poor-house — ^hospicio  —  which  was  in  a 
miserable  condition  when  I  saw  it.  To  fit  it  for  a  foundlipg 
hospital,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a  small  door  in  the  wall  next 
the  street.  Open  the  door  wide,  and  you  will  pull  a  chain  and 
ring  a  bell  within.  You  see  a  wheel  30  inches  in  diameter,  with 
an  opening  in  it.  If  a  babe  be  put  in,  a  turn  of  the  wheel  will 
bring  it  into  the  presence  of  a  porteress  within.  She  can  not  see 
out,  and  the  depositor  may  walk  o£  She  will  never  know  her 
ohild,  nor  her  child  her.  Could  any  thing  be  more  conven- 
k&t  t    The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page,  made  probably  fixnn 
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)_  description,   givfis    the 

^  wheel  of  twice  the  true 

height,  and  omits  the 
door.     The  artist  has 
likewise  taken  the  lib- 
T^  erty  of  dreBsingtheTin- 

t'ortanate  mother  in  Eu- 
ropean costume. 
lt'l|^^^HB^H^9Pt^Bv  Next  yon   come  to 

the  parish  church  of 
Laa  Nieves  —  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows — 
on  your  right,  and  a 
plazuela  on  the  left, 
with  a  fountain.  North 
of  this  the  houses  be- 
come Bparae  and  mean, 
'iw^^H^^^^Bi)  (ill  they  degenerate  in- 
.'  ■idl^HI^^^^B'i'    lo  hutB.     Then  comes 

an  open   space  with  a 
muddy  brook  running 
through  it.     Across  the 
t«s  rbuHDLTiio  wuiEL.  brook  is  the  little  Fran- 

convent  of  San  Diego,  marked  in  the  Plan  with  the  letter 
I  flhall  show  you  no  more  convents,  although  there  are 
enough  more,  both  for  monks  and  nuns.  Fortunately,  quite  a 
number  of  them  are  suppressed. 

From  San  Diego  let  ub  go  west,  and  we  soon  enter  upon  the 
great  pLun  again.  Our  road  ia  bordered  with  deep  ditches,  the 
banka  overgrown  with  bushes.  This  road  leads  past  the  ellip- 
tical Cemetery  of  Bogota  {a),  which  we  must  visit  again.  Just 
before  reaching  it  we  come  to  a  neat  cottage,  with  a  bridge  across 
the  ditch.  Behind  the  house  is  a  garden  with  abundant  roses. 
At  the  end  of  the  flowery  path  is  the  gate  of  the  English  Cem- 
etery (p).  I  copied  and  have  lost  the  beautiftil  and  appropriate 
inscriptions  over  the  entrance  in  Latin  and  English.  The 
grounds  are  overgrown  with  grass,  and  no  walks  are  visible, 
In  the  centre  stands  the  grave  of  a  British  minister.  The  mon- 
ument has  been  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  bat  each  bar  of  it 
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has  either  been  broken  off  or  wrenched  out  of  the  stone  and  car- 
ried off.  It  is  said  the  depredators  climbed  over  the  gate 
throagh  the  narrow  space  under  the  archway. 

Let  us  return  to  the  PlazueU  de  San  Yictorino  by  the'strai^t 
street  running  into  it  from  the  north.  This  street  is  called  the 
Alameda^  not  because  it  is  shaded  with  elms — filamos — ^but  be- 
cause a  favorite  walk  near  Madrid  was  so  adorned.  A  curious 
bush  grows  along  the  ditches  here.  It  seems  to  have  long,  com- 
pound leaves  like  sumach,  with  small  leaflets,  among  which, 
along  the  petiole,  grow  some  pretty  little  Euphorbiate  flowers. 
It  is  PhyUanthus,  and  the  seeming  petioles  are  branchlets,  and 
the  leaves  are  simple. 

Just  before  you  reach  the  PlasueU  of  San  Yictorino,  you  find, 
on  your  right,  what  was  once  a  Capuchin  convent,  but  the  church 
is  now,  since  the  Church  of  San  Yictorino  went  to  ruins,  the 
parish  church  of  this  barrio,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  put 
to  a  better  use  stiU.  It  is  the  Colegio  de  la  Merced — ^the  Pub- 
lic High  School  for  girls  of  the  province  of  Bogoti. 

But  now  let  us  proceed  dovm  the  river,  past  the  Plaza  and 
bridge,  and  we  find  an  open  spot  on  our  right.  It  is  the  Plaza 
de  los  M&rtires — Square  of  the  Martyrs.  Formerly  it  was  the 
Huerta  de  Jaimes — James's  Ghurden.  This  Jaimes  was  prob- 
ably an  early  settler  of  Bogota,  though  his  extraction  may  have 
been  English.  The  irregular  string  of  black  spots  on  the  Plan 
represent  a  line  of  mean  cottages,  that  look  as  if  occupied  by 
squatters  on  the  largest  square  in  Bogoti.  The  western  waU 
of  the  square  is  a  high  garden  fence,  built,  as  usual,  of  rammed 
earth — tapias.  The  northern  end  seems  to  have  been  mudi 
acted  on  by  the  weather  or  some  other  cause.  A  few  feet  firom 
this  wall  a  bench  is  sometimes  placed,  and  a  man  is  seated  on 
it  A  file  of  soldiers  is  drawn  up  before  him ;  a  priest  8tq» 
away  firom  him ;  the  command  fiiego ! — ^fire — ^is  given,  and  ^ 
poor  mangled  victim  falls  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  "NiDre^Euliian^  b^t  more  odious  system  of  the  ganote— 
strangling  with  a  collar  of  iron — has  been  long  since  decreed  by 
law«  but  the  necessary  mechanism  has  never  been  procured.  It 
ia,  i>erhap8,  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  executing  the  last 
dreadful  penalty  of  the  law.  The  place  where  we  stand  is  ca&- 
•d  patibuloi  and  the  scat  itself  banquillo 
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Here  suffered  Jos6  Caldas,  Jaa€  Lozano,  Job6  Maria  Cabal, 
J.  G.  Gutierrez  (Moreno),  Manuel  Itamon  Torices,  Antonio  Ma- 
ria Palacio  (Fajar).  Count  Caaa- Valencia,  Miguel  Pombo,  Fran- 
cisco UUoa,  and  other  eminent  men,  all  martyrs  to  liberty — all 
worse  than  assassinated  by  that  butcher,  Morillo,  for  many,  if 
not  all  of  them,  were  shot  in  the  back !  Pardon,  reader,  this 
long  list,  for  the  monument  to  their  memory  and  to  iiis  undying 
'ufamy  in  the  Plaza  de  los  Mdrtires  has  not  yet  been  erected. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  select  another  place  for  executions, 
IjDd  to  retain  the  patriotic  recollections  of  this  unsullied  in  fa- 
:  but  executiona  are  so  rare  here  that  they  never  seem  to 

[ticipate  another. 
'  Here  ends  our  lesson  on  the  geography  of  Bogota. 
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LcgHlionR  in  Bo)to^~~Oar  Sjstem. — Mr.  King. — Mr.  Green. — Hr.Bennet — 
British  and  French  Legations. — Veneioeliin. — Legate  of  the  Pope. — Spiiniib 
ObitiDiicj. — GrBiuLdaii  Cuurlcsj. — NBtiiraliuuiuD. 

It  is  but  just,  on  entering  a  foreign  city,  to  salute  first  the 
representatives  of  our  national  authority.  An  American  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  in  contact  with  hts  own  national 
government  till  he  meets  its  representatives  abroad ;  and  liere, 
so  much  of  his  comfort  and  respectability  depend  on  their  char- 
acter, that  the  traveler  can  not  but  feel  acutely  alive  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  trusts  arc  discharged ;  and,  while  it  is  the 
second  duty  of  the  writer  to  be  grateful,  his  first  is  to  be  im- 
parUaL 

Fortunately,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  said  that  blackguards  and  bulHes  have  been 
it  abroad;  for  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  President 
Tce's  commercial  agent  at  St.  Thomas,  I  have  never  met  one 
it  did  not  seem  anxious  to  do  all  his  duty,  and  aa  faithfiilly 
as  possible.  Bnt  it  may  be  necessary,  before  testifying  what  I 
have  seen,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  American  system  of 
i^pointment  of  ministers. 
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Unless  we  can  refonn  our  system  of  removing  and  appointing 
officers,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  abolish  all  embassies  to 
the  courts  of  civilized  nations,  and  leave  them  to  deal  with  us 
as  thej  do  with  Morocco,  Muscat,  Burmah,  and  other  barbaiir 
ans,  at  our  own  capital  Under  the  present  system,  we  must 
always  have  the  poorest  minister  at  every  court.  We  must  pay 
him  for  leaving  his  business  at  home,  if  he  has  any,  with  the 
probability  that  he  will  have  to  return  home  in  four  years  or 
loss,  and  generally  with  the  intention  of  coming  much  sooner. 
You  can  not  expect  him  to  understand  the  language  of  the  cotixi- 
try  where  he  is,  and  stiU  leas  the  spirit  of  the  government  and 
the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  With  other 
nations  diplomacy  is  a  profession,  and  no  man  expects  to  be^min- 
istor  who  has  not  served  a  due  apprenticeship  as  attache. 

The  English  and  French  ministers  at  Bogotd  were  both  mar- 
ried to  South  American  ladies.  Both  are  said  to  have  used  their 
posts  for  base  purposes— one  as  a  smuggler,  and  the  other  as  a 
holder  of  a  share  in  an  enormous  usurious  claim  that  he  urged 
to  an  unjust  settlement  The  English  government  had  commit- 
ted the  farther  and  inexcusable  error  of  appointing  a  CSatholic  to 
represent  them  at  a  Catholic  court  This  ought  never  to  be, 
for  in  half  the  cases  where  the  traveler  should  need  protection, 
tlio  minister  might  deem  it  a  sin  to  act  I  know  of  no  valid 
objoction  to  a  Catholic  embassador  to  Sweden  or  Prussia,  or  a 
Moliaiumedan  sent  to  Rome  or  Naples,  but  to  send  a  Moham- 
nioilan  to  Constantinople^  or  a  Catholic  to  Spain,  would  be 
i^xuTHO  than  to  leave  the  post  vacant 

It  i»  a  little  curious  that  all  our  ministers  to  Bogota  have  been 
nati>T^  of  the  Southern  States.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objee- 
tioiu  a»  New  Oranada  has  aboti^cd  slavenr«  and  an  abolitiooist 
would  !\e>Tr  net\l  juv^tcction  on  account  of  his  opinions.  Mr. 
Yolwrtv>w  l\  King  >vas  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Georgia  goide- 
n\aiu  Kavii^  with  him  hLi^  wifc^  and  a  son  as  seGzetarv  of  lega- 
ikui«  Hi:»  h\vji|\itable  Kvanl  was  5[vcad  for  every  respectahk 
wuutrik'tuaiu  and  tho  wtturr  travfler  would  tbigel  for  a  time  tliat 
Ik»  wa»  a  ^fttrat^r  iu  a  »tiau§e  land :  and  to  the  Christiaay  wko 
iMt  that  k<^  had  iiv^ii«  tl^K'wh^f^  u>  sympathise  with  him,  the  fiua- 
ll(]r  ^^  Mn  Kii^  was  a  tK«t  ik4  soon  n>  b«  focgotten.  As  a  min- 
^WIY^NN  >lt%  Kii^  was  of  necessitv  inoiMBprteiit,  finom  in- 
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i,  ignorance  of  tlie  Spanish  language  and  of  Granadan 
cjiaracter,  and  he  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  beg^. 

TTia  sncccssor  was  an  entirely  different  man.  llr.  King  came 
to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  an  Andine  life,  Mr.  James  S.  Green  to 
indemnily  himself  for  the  losses  that  his  practice  had  suffered 
from  his  devotion  to  politics.  Hia  plana  were  well  laid  for  this. 
Leaving  his  family  in  Missouri,  he  came  and  took  board  in  Bo- 
gota. Hospitality  was  no  part  of  his  plan,  and,  indeed,  it  would 
defeat  it,  and  accordingly  not  even  the  22d  of  Febmary  was  al- 
lowed to  make  an  exception.  But  as  a  minister,  Mr,  Green  waa 
at  once  able  and  faithful,  and  had  he  continued  a.  few  years  at 
hia  post,  there  would  be  every  prospect  that  he  would  become 
eminent  in  his  profession ;  but  he  did  not  stay  long  enough  to 
speak  the  language  even  moderately,  and  before  he  could  begin  to 
act  independently  of  the  advice  of  his  countrymen,  he  returned. 

But  how  do  our  affairs  get  on  hero  amid  all  these  changes  ? 
The  answer  ia  clear.  The  consulafe  of  Bogota  does  not  pay  ita 
charges.  No  partisan  could  be  rewarded  with  it ;  it  is  neither 
a  loaf  nor  a  fish ;  so  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jolm  A.  Ben- 
net,  who  came  here  as  a  photographer,  and,  by  virtue  of  Yankee 
versatility,  has  become  a  merchant  of  established  character  and 
of  much  influence  with  the  Bogotanos.  I  risk  little  in  conjoo- 
taring  that  no  step  has  been  taken  by  our  ministers  lately  with- 
out his  concurrence,  and,  as  he  is  a  safe  adviser,  and  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
L  coantries,  all  ia  likely  to  go  well  enough,  whether  the  legation  ia 
'  Tacant  or  filled. 

But  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  I  see  none 
80  long  aft  our  foreign  missions  are  or  can  be  used  as  rewards 
for  the  friends  of  the  President,  I  know  of  but  one  branch  of 
national  service  that  seems  at  all  well  managed,  and  that  is  the 
army.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  detach  lieutenants  of  engineers 
and  artillery  for  secretaries  of  legation,  and  appoint  to  the  more 
important  embassies  the  beat  officers  of  the  army?  "VVe  need 
not  tear  a  worse  system  than  we  now  have,  and,  until  some  bet- 
ter Hystem  is  adopted,  nothing  save  a  wholesome  fear  of  our  can- 
non can  keep  out  embassadors  from  being  the  laughing-stock  of 
veterans  that  have  spent  their  days  in  this  branch  of  their  conn- 
tiy^'a  servioe. 
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The  legation  of  Venezuela  happens  now  to  be  veiy  well  filled 
here,  and  the  minLster  is,  I  understand,  contracting  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  while  negotiating  on  other  matters  that  arise.  The 
Pope  had  also  a  l^te  here  at  that  time — a  live  cardinal,  walking 
our  streets  in  purple  robes.  But  it  appears  hj  the  Gaceta  Oficial 
of  7th  Octob^,  1853,  that  Monsenor  Lorenzo  Barili  has  ceased 
from  his  functions.  He  officially  protested  against  the  law  au- 
thorizing  marriages  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy.  The 
government  could  not  recognize  his  heayenlj  functions  after  the 
80th  August,  nor  his  right  to  meddle  with  their  local  legislation. 
Grovemment  was  readj  to  communicate  with  the  representative 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church  on  any  uUemO" 
Honal  matters  that  he  might  propose.  Monsenor  disdains  ex- 
ercising merely  earthly  functions.  Senor  Libras  desires  to  know 
at  what  time  he  will  resign  the  immunities  of  an  embassador,  to 
which  the  cardinal  distinctly  replies  that  from  that  day  forth  he 
resigns  them  alL  He  has  become  an  attach6  to  the  French  le> 
gation. 

Spain  has  no  representative  in  New  Granada.  It  does  not 
comport  with  the  dignity  of  that  proud  weak  power  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  New  Granada,  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  a  practical  non-intercourse  between  them.  Had  Britain 
been  thus  unwise  toward  her  rebel  colonies,  what  a  valuable 
commerce  must  she  have  forgone  by  keeping  her  best  market 
closed  against  her !  Very  few  natives  of  Spain  (Chapetones) 
are  now  to  be  found  in  all  New  Granada.  Indeed,  they  have  al- 
most forgotten  the  very  word  Chapeton,  and  its  counterpart  Cri- 
oUo,  which  used  to  designate  natives  of  the  country.  Besides 
the  citizens  of  adjoining  republics,  the  most  numerous  foreigners 
in  this  country  are  English,  French,  North  Americans,  Dutch, 
and  Germans.  Of  our  countrymen  there  are  some  half  a  dozen 
liere  generally,  and  all  of  them  respectable  citizens.  The  En- 
glish are  more  numerous,  including  some  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life. 

A  few  of  the  foreigners  have  become  naturalized  citizens  of 
tlie  country ;  but,  though  naturalization  is  liberally  encouraged, 
it  is  hardly  an  advisable  step.  To  the  great  scandal  of  his  Ho- 
liness, liberty  of  worship  was  long  since  conceded  to  the  immi- 
grant.    Hia  domestic  efiects  and  tools  pass  duty  free.     He  is 


lowed  a  plot  of  land  for  himself,  and  one  for  each  member  of 
tis  familj-,  to  be  selected  from  any  puhlJc  lands — tierraa  bal- 
dias — and  I  have  even  known  government  defend  a  long  suit  of 
ejectment  against  a  naturalized  citizen  who  chiimed  some  land 
with  cinchona  on  it. 

Bat  the  protection  to  the  alien  is  sueh  as  to  make  him  bIow 
to  covet  the  privileges  of  naturalization.  He  is  now  equally 
protected  in  hia  worship,  and  cxemptexl  tartbec  from  forced  loans 
— the  bane  of  a  country  liable  to  revolutions.  He  is  sometimes 
permitted  to  hold  office,  but  can  not  be  compelled,  while  to  the 
citizen  there  is  no  liability  more  to  be  dreaded ;  for  most  minor 
offices  have  neither  salary  nor  fees  to  reward  them,  while  there 
is  no  escaping  them  but  by  a  certificate  of  ill  health,  or  by  re- 
signing, and  getting  tlie  resignation  accepted. 

And  the  district  ofticer  is  obhged  to  hold  his  office  in  the  place 
designated  as  cabeza — head- — of  the  district,  and  to  be  at  it 
daily,  often  to  tiie  ruin  of  his  private  afTatrs.  I  hare  seen  a 
man,  therefore,  earnestly  beg  of  a  doctor  a  certificate  of  ill 
health  to  escape  being  juez  de  dislrito — parish  judge;  and  this 
responsible  office  has,  in  two  instances  in  my  knowledge,  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  men  who  could  not  read ! 

Farther,  while  the  laws  for  protecting  the  person  are  the  same 
for  aliens  and  citizens,  in  the  execution  of  them  a  crime  against 
an  alien  is  apt  to  be  more  certainly  and  severely  punished  if  the 
representatives  of  his  nation  are  at  all  competent.  So  it  ia  a 
privilege,  with  this  liberal  government,  to  be  an  alien. 

But,  be  the  foreigner  citizen  or  alien,  the  courtesy  of  govern- 
ment does  not  stop  where  his  lawful  claims  end.  The  whole  spirit 
of  the  government  bas  always  been  liberal  both  to  iiidividuala 
and  govenunenta.  Tliere  is  the  same  diiferencc  between  their 
dealings  and  common  diplomacy  as  between  the  transactions  of 
a  merchant  of  the  iirat  class  and  the  trader  who  professes  to  ask 
all  that  he  can  get.  The  Granadan  government  contemns  the 
idea  of  overreaching  or  outwitting  the  party  it  deals  witii,  or 
driving  the  closest  possible  bargain.  The  history  of  it.t  deal- 
ings with  the  Panama  Eailroad  Company  is  full  of  instances  of 
tiiia ;  and  my  own  testimony  b,  that  the  foreigner  is  treated  as 
a  guest  rather  tlian  a  stranger  by  all  classes  of  officers,  from  tid&- 
waiters  to  the  President 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

THE  BOGOTANOS. 

HouMS. — Smoking.— Dinner  at  the  Palace. — Coreographio  CommiflsioiL— Loip> 
er  Orders. — Market  and  Marketing. — ^Lesson  in  SpanislL. 

I  CALLED  on  the  day  after  mj  arrival  at  the  house  of  a  mer- 
chant there  with  a  friend.  We  entered  the  zaguan  of  a  oaaa 
baja,  and  advanced  to  the  inner  door,  on  which  he  struck  one  or 
two  blows  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  A  brief  dialogue  ensued 
with  a  servant  who  came  to  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  p»- 
tio.  It  was  "Quien?"  "Yo."  "Adelante"— "Who?''  "L** 
"  Forward."  We  pushed  open  the  coarse,  heavy  square  door. 
It  resisted  our  push  because  of  a  stone  hung  to  a  peg  over  the 
door  by  a  leather  thong.  The  stone  rises  as  the  door  opensy 
and  its  weight  shuts  the  door  as  we  release  it  "  Que  entzan 
por  dentro"  is  the  invitation  to  walk  in.  The  sala  is  high  and 
spacious,  the  floor  is  matted,  and  two  or  three  cheap  sofas  ex- 
tend along  the  sides  of  the  *room.  Instinctively  you  lock 
around  for  books  or  papers,  but  you  see  neither.  The  win- 
dows are  high,  and  are  furnished  with  glazed  sashes,  that  open 
inward  with  hinges.  The  walls,  of  unbumt  brick — adobe-— or 
of  tapias,  are  two  feet  through.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is 
a  step  as  high  as  a  chair,  by  means  of  which  you  can  mount 
and  seat  yourself  in  the  jamb  of  the  window.  Two  persons 
thus  seated  and  two  more  standing  make  a  snug  party.  AH 
windows  are  protected  with  a  reja  or  grate,  and  no  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  sash  for  protection. 

The  lady  of  the  house  came  in,  and  we  learned  that  the  gen- 
tleman we  wished  to  see  was  not  in  town.  She  ordered  a  ser- 
vant to  bring  fire — candela.  It  was  a  brand  from  the  kitchen, 
or  else  a  coal  in  a  massive  silver  spoon,  and  with  it  she  handed 
round  cigars.  I  declined,  saying  that  I  do  not  know  Aaw  to. 
smoke — ^No  se  ftimar. 

She  and  my  friend  went  to  smoking.  She  was  of  about  the 
middle  age,  rather  coarsely  dressed,  as  I  should  say,  and  seem- 
ed uninteresting,  rather  from  the  want  of  intelligence  than  from 
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the  lack  of  the  elements  of  physical  beanty.  Her  black-eyed 
daughter,  whom  I  afterward  saw  rather  by  accident,  as  she  was 
engaged  with  other  company  when  I  called,  was  scarce  able  to 
converse  about  things,  and  I  cared  little  to  converse  about  ^er- 
tons,  so  that,  in  spite  of  personal  attractions,  1  tired  of  her  as  I 
would  of  a  moving,  speaking  image. 

But  how  can  we  expect  conversational  powers  without  read- 
ily? The  young  lady  ia,  in  fact,  almost  a  prisoner.  Her  sole 
enjoyment  and  employment  seems  to  be  to  seat  herself  in  the 
window,  and  exchange  salutations  with  those  who  pass.  Should 
I  ask  her  to  take  a  walk  witli  me,  it  could  be  little  less  than  an 
insult.  She  can  never  go  out  but  with  her  parents  and  broth- 
ers. In  fact,  she  scarce  ever  enters  the  street  except  to  go  to 
dmrch.  Her  scliool  was  a  prison  to  her,  her  house  ia  a  prison, 
and  what  does  she  lose  if  she  betake  herself  to  a  nunnery,  as 
a  prison  Irom  which  she  shall  go  no  more  out  ?  Ia  fact,  the 
mumery  receives  no  prisoners  without  a  respectable  dowry,  and 
perhi^s  it  secures  her  as  much  happiness  as  she  might  find  in 
the  married  state. 

I  did  not  see  the  young  lady  smoke,  but  I  presume  she  does, 
liany  assert  that  it  is  not  disreputable  for  ladiea  to  smoke ;  but 
it  18  said  tliat  many  smoke  secretly,  but  not  openly,  so  that  there 
most  be  some  discredit  about  it.  Aa  for  the  practice  of  smok- 
ing with  the  lighted  end  of  the  cigar  in  the  mouth,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  Tierra  Caliente  among  the  women,  I  have  never 
Been  it  here.  It  probably  ia  economical  of  tobacco,  as  none  of 
the  Bmoke  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the  outer  air  till  it  has  de- 
posited a  part  of  its  narcotic  principle  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
Cigarillos,  made  by  wrapping  tobacco  in  paper,  are  rarely  used ; 
the  ladies  smoke  unmitigated  cigars. 

The  family  may  be  safely  said  to  live  up  to  their  means.  I 
hiiVe  thought  that  in  New  York  there  was  a  propensity  to  re- 
trench in  necessaries  and  apcnd  too  much  in  show.  Tliat  fail- 
ing is  no  less  here.  A  former  writer  said  that  when  Bogota  was 
in  its  glory,  it  was  the  abode  of  much  oatcnfatious  hospitality ; 
but  that  since  war  and  revolution  have  impoverished  the  nation, 
and  the  increased  liberty  of  negroes  and  Indians  have  tended  to 
Hie  same  result,  there  has  been  a  retrenchment  rather  in  Hie 
number  than  the  splendor  of  their  dinners. 
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The  only  dinner  to  which  I  was  invited  hj  the  Bogotaiias  to 
whom  I  brought  letters  was  at  the  Palace.  It  was  stjled  a  din- 
ner **  en  familia,''  and  the  hour  was  six.  I  went  a  little  before 
the  time.  I  passed  unquestioned  the  sentinel  at  the  porton, 
went  through  the  zaguan  and  corredor  till  I  reached  the  stairs. 
In  the  corredor  of  the  second  story  an  officer  was  in  attendance. 
He  conducted  me  to  one  of  the  parlors.  I  believe  I  have  been 
in  six  or  eight  of  these  rooms  at  different  times.  Most  of  them 
are  carpeted,  and  all  of  them  are  comfortably,  not  splendidly 
furnished.  No  one  of  the  rooms  would  strike  one  as  extraordi- 
nary in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  ordinary  wealth.  The  re* 
ceptions  are  all  plain,  and  of  due  republican  simplicity.  At 
home  the  President  appears  like  an  ordinary  citizen ;  but  in  the 
streets,  his  body-guard  of  lancers  distinguish  the  ^^Citidadano 
IWsidenU^  from  aU  other  ciudadanos — citizens. 
'  Both  General  L6pez  and  his  successor,  Greneral  Obando^  are 
old  soldiers,  who  have  often  risked  their  lives  in  battle,  some- 
times for  their  country  and  sometimes  against  it.  Both  are  dig- 
nified, soldierly  men — Obando,  perhaps,  the  more  so,  while,  as 
a  civil  officer,  I  would  form  the  higher  opinion  of  L6pez.  He 
appeared  interested  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  La  Senora  de  L6pez  appears  as  well  for  her  age  as 
any  lady  I  have  seen  in  Bogoti,  with  one  or  two  unusual  excep- 
tions. La  Senora  de  Obando  seemed  to  me  more  domestic,  per- 
haps more  of  a  Granadino,  but  less  elegant. 

At  the  meal  there  were  in  all  about  a  dozen  guests,  but  there 
was  little  about  it  characteristic  of  the  country.  I  will  mention 
only  one  dish :  the  short,  thick,  and  reptile-looking  fish  of  the 
Bogota.  These  were  wrapped  in  letter-paper  and  baked,  and 
placed  on  the  table  in  their  original  packages.  During  dinner 
the  military  band  played  in  the  patio. 

On  no  &mily  in  Bogotd  did  I  call  with  more  pleasure  than 
that  of  Colonel  Codazzi,  who  lives  three  streets  above  the  Ca- 
thedral. The  colonel  is  Italian,  and  his  lady  a  Venezolana,  but 
the  younger  of  their  numerous  and  intelligent  children  are  Bo- 
gotanos.  In  their  parlors  I  saw  them  sewing,  and  at  their  table 
there  was  so  little  of  pretense,  that  when  I  have  happened  in 
after  my  own  dinner  and  before  the  close  of  theirs,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  resist  their  invitations  to  sit  down  with  thenu 


a  Coregrafica.  Hia  work 
1  the  geography  of  Venezuela,  prepared  and  published  at  the 
expense  of  that  government,  is  a  model  of  geographical  research. 
At  the  close  of  his  duties  there  he  undertook  a  similar  task  m 
New  Granada,  on  which  he  has  now  been  engaged  some  years. 
He  has  encountered  incredible  hardships,  and  at  the  present  rate 
will  in  a  few  years  Iiave  visited  every  part  of  the  republic.  He 
had  then  jnat  returned  from  the  provinces  of  Antioquia,  Medel- 
lin,  etc,  having  previously  visited  those  north  of  the  capital,  not 
including  those  on  the  coast.  lie  lias  since  passed  through  the 
pestiferous  region  of  Choco,  the  coast  of  Buenaventura,  and  the 
provinces  of  Popayan  and  Paslo,  besides  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus, 
in  which  lie  gave  advice  to  the  explorers  for  a  canal  route  which 
it  wonld  have  been  well  for  them  if  they  liad  taken.  The  last 
and  worst  thing  I  ever  knew  of  him  was,  that  he,  as  well  as  Col- 
onel Pineda,  risked  his  precious  life  in  putting  down  the  revolo- 
tiou  of  Melo. 

Codazzi  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  dauntless  cour- 
age, and,  I  believe,  a  true  friend.  He  liaa  been  accompanied  at 
the  charge  of  government  by  a  number  of  assistants.  The  his- 
tory of  hia  tour  at  the  North  was  published  by  one  of  them, 
Manuel  Ancisar.  Another  gentleman,  who  has  accompanied 
hira  on  all  his  trips,  is  Job6  Maria  Triana,  a  young  and  perse- 
vering botanist.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  such  men  as  are  de- 
sirable for  such  an  undertaking,  but  government  has  done  its 
best,  and  so  haa  the  commission.  They  take  latitudes,  longi- 
tudes, and  altitudes,  and  make  other  observations  as  best  they 
may.  And  thus  they  are  struggling  on,  year  after  year,  with 
horrible  obstacles  from  thickets,  precipices,  and,  on  the  Pacific 
coajit,  from  venomous  serpents  and  fevers.  Honor  and  Buccesa 
lo  them. 

But  let  ufl  take  a  look  at  the  poorer  classes.  Why  do  so 
many  of  them  live  here  ?  Of  the  30,000  inhabitants  of  Bogota, 
what  a  small  portion  have  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence ! 
But  why  are  there  more  men  in  New  York  than  ever  can  obtain 
employment  there  ?  It  is  because  vice  is  gregarious,  and  they 
would  rather  sufler  for  food  than  lose  the  excitement  of  the  rab- 
ble. There  are  in  Bogota  many  that  know  what  hunger  and 
■canty  &re  mean.     Among  them  are  a  large  proportion  of  fe- 
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males,  occapying  a  position  more  like  that  of  the  grisettes  of 
Paris,  only  the  latter  &r  excel  the  guarichaa  of  Bogota  in  Intel* 
ligence,  wealth,  comforts,  attractiveness,  and  in  morals* 

The  goarichas  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  wet-nurses  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  only  that  when  they  have  gained  the  af- 
fections of  their  charge  they  abuse  their  advantage,  as  the  hdaxt* 
less  of  that  class  are  apt  to  do.  Their  own  children  are  no  ob- 
stacle, for,  if  they  live,  they  can  put  them  into  the  foundling 
wheel  as  soon  as  a  good  ofier  for  their  services  occurs.  Mai> 
garita  treated  some  of  her  girls  to  a  little  recreation  once.  They 
went  off  to  the  Fucha  to  swim,  taking  with  them  the  babe  and 
wet-nurse,  and  also  our  two  little  girls,  who  are  not  old  enoo^ 
to  learn  any  evil  in  such  company.  Well,  there  our  ama  d$ 
pechx>8  saw  her  own  babe  and  its  &ther,  and  what  else  happen- 
ed my  little  friends  did  not  tell  me.  Next  day  our  babe  was 
ciying,  and  the  mother  calling  out  to  the  nurse,  who  made  no 
answer.  She  cried  worse,  and  La  Senora,  in  a  fury,  ran  to  the 
rescue.  She  found  the  babe  all  alone,  clinging  to  the  valance 
of  the  bed,  and  unable  to  get  down.  The  nurse  had  decampedy 
bag  and  baggage ! 

I  called  on  my  washerwoman  one  day.  She  lives  in  a  tene- 
ment  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  casa  alta.  Cold  as  is  the  weather 
in  Bogota,  the  door  is  open  to  admit  light,  for  she  has  no  glass. 
To  prevent  the  intrusion  of  prying  eyes,  a  screen — ^mampara— 
is  placed  before  the  door.  It  is  too  high  for  a  five-foot  Indian 
to  look  over,  and  placed  just  so  that  we  can  run  roimd  it.  The 
little  room  looks  like  a  prison  cell,  only  it  has  no  grated  win- 
dow, nor  loop-hole,  nor  breathing-hole,  except  the  open  dooi; 
Within  is  an  inner  cell,  smaller  than  the  outer,  with  no  door,  and 
all  its  light  and  air  comes  from  the  outer  door.  A  table,  as  large 
and  as  high  as  an  ottoman,  a  low  stool,  the  seat  of  which  is 
made  of  two  equal  surfaces  descending  to  the  centre  like  a  trough 
two  or  three  little  earthen  dishes,  the  poyo  or  immovable  seat 
built  around  the  walls,  pieces  of  raw-hide  or  mat  for  beds,  and 
the  mampara,  are  all  her  furniture.  The  wash-tub  ?  It  is  the 
river.     The  ironing  apparatus?    Another  woman  does  the  inm- 

Where  is  her  door  leading  into  the  patio  ?  She  has  none, 
and  can  have  none.     A  fine  house  would  it  be  if  any  guaricha 
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itot  chose  to  rrait  this  miserable  tenement  could  come  into  the 
*  'fatio.  But  what  can  she  do  ?  Where  can  ehe  go  ?  for  modem 
improvementa  are  not  dreamed  oi",  and  sewerage  there  is  none. 
She  baa  no  rights  outside  these  two  little  holes,  except  in  the 
atreetB,  vacant  lots,  and  by  the  river  side.  Blame  not,  then,  the 
poor  peasant  women  by  the  river  side :  they  keep  the  laws 
of  decorum  as  fiir  aa  is  in  their  power ;  and  when  you  are  sick- 
ened at  the  Bight  of  filth  in  the  street  in  a  city  314  years  old, 
washed  by  two  rivera,  and  placed  on  a  side  hill  to  make  drain- 
age as  easy  as  posaible,  let  it  be  a  motive  to  urge  upon  the  gobi- 
emo  of  the  province  some  such  radical  measures  as  health  and 
decency  demand. 

The  number  of  lamiliea  living  in  this  way  exceed,  perliaps,  the 
number  of  well-living  families  in  Bogofi.  The  ground  floor  is 
often  regarded  as  not  so  healthy  as  the  first  floor,  so  each  houae 
lias  but  one  respectable  I'amily  that  has  access  to  the  patios. 
The  front  room  of  these  lairs,  excavated,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
foondations  of  the  best  houses  (the  Vice-president's  among  the 
rest),  are  often  used  as  shops  by  shoemakers,  tailors,  saddlers, 
etc,  some  of  whose  implements  even  occupy  part  of  the  street, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  every  passer-by.  Ilere  you  see  a  game- 
cock anchored  to  a  peg  by  a  string  lliat  liaa  a  segment  of  cow's 
horn,  of  the  size  of  a  napkin-ring,  forming  a  sort  of  swivel-link 
in  the  middle,  that  the  prisoner  may  not  twiat  his  cord  up  into 
knots.  Tiic  bird  is  out  here  at  board :  hia  owner  might  not 
wish  such  an  ornament  in  liia  own  patio. 

Bogota  has  a  daily  market  in  the  Pkza  of  San  Franciiico.  It 
is,  however,  small,  and  resorted  to  mainly  to  supply  accidental 
deficiencies  and  unforeseen  wanta.  The  great  market-day  of 
Bogota  is  Friday,  though  the  market  really  opens  on  Thursday 
in  the  principal  plaza.  On  Friday  the  whole  square  is  covered 
Willi  sellers  and  fheir  merchandise.  They  invade  the  steps  of 
the  .'Utozano,  but  the  platform  above  is  left  free.  Tlie  square 
is  paved  with  cobble-stone,  except  two  dingonal  walks  of  tlat 
stone,  which  are  so  arranged  in  some  places  «s  to  form  troughs 
to  save  the  rain  water  to  moisten  the  thirsty  sole  of  some  passer 
St  night.  One  of  them,  near  the  northwest  comer,  almost  de- 
serves a  place  on  the  map  of  the  city ;  and  tliere  are  Others  in 
the  city  tlutt  I  could  avoid  even  now  by  my  distant  recoUecttooB 
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of  repeated  disasters.  A  person  who  designs  stopping  in  Bo- 
gotd  should  bring  his  lantern  and  a  good  pair  of  India-rubber 
shoes. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  market.  Wednesday,  you  remem- 
ber, is  the  market-day  of  Facatativd.  Many  things  sold  or  un- 
sold there  are  transferred  to  the  Plaza  of  Bogota  on  Thursday. 
Here  there  is  a  stream  of  sirup,  panela,  yellowish  loaf-sugar, 
fruits,  etc,  flowing  toward  Bogoti,  along  the  great  macadamised 
road,  in  bull-carts,  and  on  the  backs  of  men  and  beasts.  Here  an 
unfortunate  descendant  of  the  warlike  Panches,  that  climbed  i^ 
the  steep  height  on  Tuesday  night,  sat  all  day  on  Wednesday 
in  the  market  of  Facatativd,  is  taking  his  weary  way,  with  his 
unsold  back-load,  twenty-eight  miles  more,  and  to-morrow  he 
hopes  to  sell  his  load  and  start  home. 

At  Cuatro  Esquinas  he  meets  others  directly  up  from  La 
Mesa  by  Barro  Blanco,  chiefly  with  the  products  of  the  cane. 
Why  is  not  rum,  the  bane  of  man,  among  them  ?  Because  no 
man  has  a  right  to  sell  unimported  spirits  in  this  province  that 
have  not  been  distilled  by  Mr.  Wills,  and  all  his  is  brou^t  from 
Cuni,  and  sold  in  his  little  shop  near  the  HospitaL  And  from 
south  and  north,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain,  come  other 
bands  of  marketers.  Those  mules  from  the  north,  entering  the 
city  near  tlie  Convent  of  San  Diego,  are  loaded  with  moyas  of 
salt,  bought  at  tlie  government  store  in  Cipaquiri  at  two  dollaiB 
per  hundred  weight.  The  beef  for  the  market  is  much  of  it  kiU- 
od  ii\  tlio  southern  and  meanest  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  ox 
spent  tlio  first  three  years  of  his  life  a  bullock  on  the  plains  of 
Casanaro^  far  to  the  cast — three  terrible  years  of  alternate  thirst 
and  nun«  of  famine  and  flies.  All  this  he  survived,  then  tha 
perils  of  tho  knifi\  tlien  the  journey  through  the  mountains ;  and 
ho  has  hardly  got  wonted  to  this  colder  climate,  when,  having 
waxeil  fat  with  the  first  peace  and  plenty  he  has  ever  knows, 
ho  isi  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  years.  A  good  piece  of  him  wiD 
coni^tiluto  an  important  ingredient  of  Margarita^s  pucbero  for 
8atuntay*  His  head  has  fkllen  to  the  share  of  some  guaricha 
or  )>oaMnt^  his  skin  is  already  stretched  out  on  the  ground  and 
made  fast  by  )k^  his  blood  is  cooking  in  twenty  ollas  at  this 
momont^  and  in  six  days  moi^  every  di^restihle  particle  of  him 
OXtiO|U  th«  gaU^bladdeJT  will  have  been  subjected  to  the  actioa  of 
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the  haman  stomach.  How  I  Late  came  menado,  as  they  call 
those  parts  of  the  animal  that  are  not  muscle.  I  coold  write 
feelingly,  and  give  an  especial  philippic  on  mondongo— tripe — 
black  pudding,  and  the  adder  of  cows,  only  that  it  would  make 
UB  all  sick. 

But  no  roads  to  market  are  more  thickly  crowded  than  those 
which  come  down  through  the  mountains  east.  What  multi- 
tndea  I  have  met  on  them  at  different  times !  I  meet  them  siib- 
gly  and  in  groups,  all  females,  or  with  some  men  in  company, 
leading  or  driving  a  bull  with  a  rope  in  his  nose,  or  theniselves 
loaded  with  the  productions  of  their  little  fields  or  of  their  labors. 
And  now,  on  Friday  morning,  let  ua  go  out  and  pass  them  in 
review.  I  have  spent  many  patient  and  laborious  hours  with 
tliem,  and  even  completed  an  enormous  catalogue  of  their  wares, 
which  I  was  intending  to  weave  into  one  of  those  easy  metres 
so  natural  to  Spanish  and  Italian,  but,  fortunately,  perhaps,  for 
ihe  reader,  I  have  lost  the  list.  Neverthdeas,  to  show  you  what 
I  can  do  and  what  you  have  escaped,  I  will  even  give  you  a 
verse  or  two.  I  will  take  a  favorite  metre  that  they  call  Sofico- 
adonigo,  well  known  to  Horace,  and  best  illustrated  by  Can- 
ning'a  "Knife-grinder:" 

I  "Needy  knife-grin der,  nhither  art  Ihon  going? 

^V  Rough  is  the  rood,  thy  wheel  is  oul  of  order, 

^L  Cold  blowi  the  wind,  thy  hu  it  hath  a  hole  iat, 

^^  So  have  thy  breeches." 

This  metre  taught  me  the  laws  of  Spanish  prosody,  and  the 
accents  will  all  come  right  without  writing,  except  where  ortho^ 
raphy  always  places  them.  The  pronunciation  will  be  given 
at  Ihe  head  of  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  I  must 
forewarn  the  beginner  farther,  that  when  one  word  ends  with  a 
vowel  and  the  next  begins  with  one,  the  two  are  counted  as  but 
one  syllable,  as  o-rolen  pol-vo,  and  car-ne,e-8te-ra8.  Now  here 
you  have  it : 

Fapna,  tbnjas,  peccs,  alpiu^Btes, 
Btl,  cuenlas,  ocas,  euoros,  olfandoquo, 


finevoB,  cabuya.  pUtanoa,  xanuaj, 
Miicunu,  putus,  piuHi,  came,   esteru, 
Tnnas,  aanuijiu,  aialVau,  IVijoleB, 
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There !  with  some  twentj-eight  more  verses  like  these  we 
might  perhaps  have  a  tolerable  enumeration  of  the  articles  most 
.or^narilj  sold  in  the  market  of  Bogota,  and  as  a  reading-lesson 
for  the  future  traveler  in  the  Andes  it  would  be  very  serviceable^ 
though  he  might  like  a  little  more  of  the  ^^  dulce''  mixed  in  with 
the  **  utile''  in  its  composition. 

But  we  must  enter  the  market  in  plain  prose.  We  approach 
the  Plaza  from  the  plain  at  the  northwest  comer.  Along  up 
toward  the  Cathedral  extend  collections  of  sugar  and  salt,  the 
moyas  broken  into  various  pieces.  Wooden  scales,  and  stones 
for  weights,  enable  the  seller  to  weigh  the  articles  to  his  own 
satis£Action,  perhaps  to  the  entire  satisfiiction  of  the  buyer. 

On  our  left  hand,  as  we  look  toivard  Bolivar's  statue,  tie 
some  Indian  productions,  made  of  cotton,  wool,  and  the  fibre  of 
a  kind  of  oenturjr-plant  yet  to  be  mentioned.  We  advance  to- 
ward the  centre  a  rod  or  two,  and  turn  up  in  front  of  the  oentte 
of  the  CathedraL  On  our  left  are  the  sugar  and  salt  aforesaidf 
on  the  right  esculent  roots  and  other  vegetables ;  hens  in  eel- 
pot  cages,  eggs  tied  two  and  two,  earthenware,  and  fish.  Hen 
is  a  collection :  a  turkey  tied  by  one  1^  to  a  p^  driven  into  tbe 
pavement,  a  pig  similarly  moored,  and  a  babe  almost  naked. 
Advancing,  we  find  fruita  on  both  hands,  till  you  come  near  the 
^Utozano,  and  turn  south.  Here  you  fall  in  with  sellers  of  im- 
ported goods,  cloths,  and  calicoes.  There  are  one  or  two  tents 
or  boxes  with  a  roof.  The  occupant  of  one,  seeing  me  haaj 
with  my  pencil,  desires  me  to  record  that  he  has  gold  dust  tot 
sale,  which  I  have  done  {oide  &upra).  Here  are  cylinders  of 
matting  five  inches  wide ;  those  who  sell  it  put  it  down  and 
sew  it  As  we  approach  the  south  end  we  come  to  the  meat  dfr» 
partment,  and  turn  down  between  meat  and  dry  goods.  Then 
on  our  right  comes  the  green  grocery  again,  till  we  approach  the 
Casa  de  Portales,  where  are  found  cordage  and  native  manufiM>- 
turos  of  wood,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibres  that  we  noticed  on 
entering.  The  arrangement  is  not,  however,  systematic,  but  rath- 
er geographical,  or  that  which  is  congenial  to  the  sellers.  Each 
locates  herself  among  her  friends^  and  seUs  whatever  she  has 
brought ;  and  here  they  remain,  sitting  or  waiting  all  day.  On 
Hat  unlay  morning  you  find  the  gallinozos  scanning  the  whole 
flcdd,  and  }Hirticularly  where  the  meat  was  sold,  leaving  no  sob- 
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stance  nnexambied.  Lastly  come  the  scavengerB,  a  Broall  squad 
of  the  presidio,  under  the  guard  of  two  soldieara.  They  sweep 
up  the  leaves  that  had  served  for  wrapping-paper  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  refuse,  and  market  is  over. 

I  went  to  market  once  for  string,  and,  as  I  had  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  making  practical  experiments,  I  made  the  most 
of  this.  The  tirst  time  the  price  asked  was  more  than  I  had 
been  told  to  give,  I  accordingly  went  off  without  making  ray 
purchase,  after  having  offered  what  I  had  been  told  was  proper- 
One  of  the  girls  took  the  balls  of  string,  and  followed  me  all 
over  the  market,  where  I  must  have  spent  more  than  half  an  hour. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  discovered  her,  and  she  was  not  aware 
of  my  discovery.  She  seemed  to  wait  for  me  to  apply  to  anoth- 
er for  the  same  article,  but  I  did  not,  and  at  length  left  to  go 
home.  Still  the  poor  indiacita  followed  me  some  rods  beyond 
the  Plaza,  when,  finding  me  really  going,  she  offered  her  balls 
at  the  usual  price,  and  received  lier  pay. 

Overcharging  strangers  from  richer  nations  is  a  fault  of  the 
mean  and  wicked  every  where.  It  vexes  the  traveler,  who  now 
submits,  and  now  resists  with  more  benefit  to  his  successors 
than  to  himself;  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  there  is  far  less  of 
it  in  New  Granada  than  might  reasonably  be  expected ;  and  if 
the  market-people  could  only  be  made  to  husband  their  gains, 
one  could  uot  help  loving  them.  But  the  tiendas  where  chicha 
is  sold  witness  a  great  many  sad  scenes  at  the  close  of  a  mar- 
ket, and  some  of  a  disgusting  character.  Many  reach  home 
without  a  cuartillo  of  all  their  soles.  Poor  things !  they  need 
to  be  taught  economy,  and  to  desire  nobler  and  more  lasting 
gntifications  than  any  they  now  know. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

BEUGION  ASD  CHUBGHES  OF  BOOOTi^. 

Doctrines  of  the  Romisli  Church.— -Miracnloiis  Birth  of  Christ.— Baptism.— B»- 
Utian  of  God-parents. — Confirmation. — Commonion. — Boaaij  and  Cfown^— 
Ikinily  Worship. — ^Vespers. — Neglect  of  Beligion. 

Many  intdligent  persons  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
Romish  religion.  *  We  propose  to  take  a  view  of  it  as  observerSy 
not  as  theologians.  It  shall  be  by  a  candid  statement  of  fsicts 
without  comments,  which  here  wonld  be  out  of  place ;  and  if 
the  reader  charge  me  with  irreverenoe,  my  plea  is  that  I  find  no 
reverence  among  the  fidthfiil  here,  and  the  less  can  therefore  be 
expected  in  me. 

We  wish  to  see  some  of  the  chnrches  in  the  city  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  as  certain  devotees  still  cafl  Bogotfi,  although  the  name 
of  Santaf6  seems  to  have  departed  with  the  last  of  the  yioeroys 
that  here  ruled  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada.  It  is  well  first 
to.be  indoctrinated  into  the  holy  fidth  itsel£  I  shall  treat  it 
briefly,  and  as  a  historian  rather  than  a  polemic. 

The  Romish  Church— or  the  Church,  as  she  styles  hersdf^  ftr 
she  admits  the  existence  of  no  other  church — ^the  holy  Catholic 
Church  professes  not  to  teach,  as  many  of  her  ignorant  votaiiM 
believe,  a  salvation  by  mere  ceremonies  irrespective  of  any  exei^ 
cises  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  to  this  we  must  except  the  doctrine  that 
no  unbaptized  person  can  escape  hell ;  while,  save  in  some  rare 
and  dreadful  case,  no  baptized  person  can  go  there.  Baptism,  die 
first  and  only  absolutely  essential  sacrament  of  the  seven,  maybe 
administered  by  a  layman  or  a  woman.  It  is  accordingly  often 
done,  if  the  babe  be  weak,  at  once,  by  some  intelligent  person,  but 
not  with  all  the  ceremonies.  This  is  called  ^^Echar  agua** — to 
throw  water.  If  the  child  lives,  the  priest  performs  all  the  other 
ceremonies  of  the  sacrament  with  oil,  salt,  and  spittle,  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  The  priest  must  have,  when  he  applies  the 
water,  a  mental  or  habitual  intention  to  baptize,  or  the  ceremony 
is  void,  and  no  future  precautions,  while  this  defect  is  not  sus- 
pected and  remedied,  can  save  from  helL     Priests  have  been. 
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gaS.ty  of  thifi  avfUl  crime  &om  aheer  deviltiy.  Bat  if  the  priest 
be  drank  or  stupid,  and  have  no  intention  at  all,  it  ia  habitual 
intention,  and  is  valid.  A  godfather  and  godmother — padrino 
and  padrina  or  madrino — are  required,  to  wliom  the  babe  m  ahi- 
jado  or  ahijada,  according  to  the  sex.  This  relation — padrin- 
azgo — is  a  bar  to  matrimony,  and  a  priest  may  have  an  ahijada 
in  hia  house  with  as  much  propriety  as  a  niece.  The  god- 
parents consider  themselves  bound  in  a  sort  of  relationship  to 
each  other  and  to  the  parents,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  life  they 
call  each  other  compadrc  and  comadre.  But  when  you  find  per- 
sons using  these  terms,  you  may  not  infer  that  there  has  been 
■ny  baptism  in  the  case,  for  these  terras  of  endearment  are  often 
assomed  by  agreement  between  a  gentleman  and  a  lady. 

God  has  so  ordered  that,  with  a  proper  education,  the  children 
of  Christians  become  Christians  with  a  good  degree  of  regular- 
ity. Now  the  profession  that  the  child  makes  at  birtli  tlirough 
the  god-parents,  it  is  proper  that  be  should  make  by  himself 
wheu  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion.  And  who  can  judge  bet- 
tex  than  the  parents  when  that  time  has  come  ?  The  act  is  call- 
ed confirmation,  and  we  might  naturally  expect  it  to  be  perform- 
ed at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  But  parents  are  rather 
apt  to  anticipate  the  age  of  discretion,  and  it  has  become  quite 
common  to  confirm  them  about  the  time  they  begin  to  run  alone. 
But  the  intervention  of  the  hiahop,  or  of  some  one  with  his  pow- 
ers, ia  necessary  to  this  operation.  I  never  witnessed  it  but 
once,  when  the  brother  of  ex- President  Herran  (now  Archbish- 
op) confirmed  a  large  number  of  children,  some  of  thepi  six  or 
eight  years  old,  and  some  unable  to  walk.  There  was  nothing 
imposing  in  the  ceremony.  The  bishop  gives  the  child  a  pat 
on  the  cheek  as  a  part  of  it. 

Bat  the  most  important  part  of  religions  training  is  the  prep- 
aration for  the  first  communion.  When  the  time  comes — say 
St  fourteen — the  child  ia  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  school  and 
from  all  gayety,  and  put  under  the  care  of  a  priest.  A  chaste 
and  pious  one,  if  such  can  be  found,  is  to  be  preferred  where  the 
catechumen  is  a  girl.  Some  content  themselves  with  merely 
seeing  that  the  child  knows  all  the  catechism,  and  can  pray ;  but 
one  lady  told  me  that  her  priest  brought  her  so  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God  that  she  never  was  the  same  person  afterward  aa 
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before.  She  thinks  this  restilt  would  be  more  common  if  there 
were  more  good  priests.  This  first  communion  is  a  great  ceie* 
monj,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it. 

In  doctrines  they  do  not  differ  so  greatly  fix>m  other  churches 
except  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  sacraments  to  every  comfortable 
escape  from  purgatory,  and  as  to  the  existence  of  that  doleful 
place  fitted  up  expressly  for  Christians.  They  beUeve  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — ^the  necessity  of  fedth  and  repentance ; 
but  there  is  another  doctrine  to  which  they  attach  an  importaooe 
that  seems  to  me  a  little  extravagant.  It  is  to  the  perpetnil 
virginity  of  Mary.  It  seems  to  me  a  delicate  point  to  discusSf 
and  I  may  only  hint  that  they  infer  firom  it  that  her  body  never 
bore  any  anatomical  marks  of  maternity  whatever.  From  this 
they  infer  the  miraculous  Krtk  of  Christ,  which  was,  in  their 
opioion,  necessary  to  the  virginity  of  the  Virgin.  Decency  for* 
bids  my  quoting  the  words  in  which  this  doctrine  is  taught  in 
the  child's  catechism.  I  will  give,  however,  the  conclusion — 
**  just  as  a  ray  of  light  passes  through  glass  without  hreaJdng 
or  staining  it.**  It  is  supposed  that  every  person  who  does  not 
believe  this  doctrine  must  be  lost  forever. 

They  say  that  the  Virgin  revealed  to  some  one  in  a  Tisiont 
after  her  death,  the  peculiar  terms  on  which  she  lived  with  her 
husband,  but  to  whom,  or  when,  or  why,  I  have  never  learned. 
But  when  I  argue  that,  if  matrimony  be  a  sacrament,  it  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  sin  in  her  to  prostitute  it  to  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  saving  her  character,  and  escaping  punishment  on  a 
false  charge  of  unchastity,  they  have  no  answer  for  me. 

The  communion  is  swallowing  a  wafer,  that,  before  consecnH 
tion,  was  like  a  common  white  wafer,  but  which  has  been,  by  the 
act  of  consecration,  really  converted  into  the  body  of  Christ 
This,  the  hostia^  is  received  from  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
priest  into  tlio  mouth,  and  ne^'er  is  touched  with  unconaecnted 
hands.  The  communion  of  the  priest  is  the  mass.  As  the 
communion  must  be  taken  fasting,  it  follows  that  masses  can  be 
said  only  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  same  priest  can  say  but 
one  mass  in  a  day.  To  this  last  there  is  one  exception.  On 
the  3d  of  September  eadi  priest  is  bound  to  say  three  masses 
Wforo  break&st  The  mass  has  already  been  described  at 
length. 
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Every  Christian  who  is  able  is  bound  to  hear  maaa  every  ies- 
tival :  to  stay  away  is  quite  a  sin.  The  next  moat  important 
religious  exercise  is  the  rosary.  This  is  a  series  of  prayers  rep- 
resented by  a  string  of  beads  of  difl'erent  sizes— cuentas.  The 
eomjjany  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  tliis  exercise  have  one  tor 
tlieir  luader,  who  begins  and  aaya  a  prayer  or  two  at  the  begin- 
ning, ajid  then  half  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  ia  found  in  Luke. 
The  rest  say  the  other  half.  He  says  the  first  half  of  a  Hail 
Maiy — salve — and  they  the  last  half:  so  for  nine  more  salves ; 
hot  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  they  say  a  Gloria  Patri,  and  the 
party  that  ends  that  begins  immediately  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  leader  finishes.  They  say  that  they  have  finished  the 
first  casa — house — and  have  begun  the  second.  The  leader, 
when  he  has  finislied  tlie  second  Gloria  Patri,  begins  the  third 
Pater,  and  thus  they  change  till  they  have  finislied  five  casas, 
or  fifty  salves.  Then  they  say  some  other  things,  and  among 
them  the  creed,  which  is  their  longest  prayer.  The  corona  has 
ten  casas  like  those  of  the  rosary. 

All  families  ought  to  pray  the  rosary  at  night,  either  at  home 
or  at  church,  but  it  is  such  a  bore  that  men  generally  shirk  out 
of  it  except  on  festivals.  Some  famihea  pray  only  then,  and  a 
large  majority  not  even  then.  The  prayer-time  at  dusk  is  call- 
ed ia  oracion,  and  the  prayers  then  held  in  the  church  visperas 
— vespers.  The  sound  of  the  vesper-bell  was  the  preconcerted 
signal  of  that  dreadful  massacre  at  Palermo  known  as  the  *'  Si- 
cilian Vespers."  The  visperas  of  any  saint  is  the  eve  before 
his  day,  and  even  the  whole  day  before. 

Persons  who  pray  can  not,  of  conrse,  have  their  thoughts 
fixed  on  the  words  of  the  prayer,  nor  is  that  necessary ;  but  it 
is  better  to  have  them  occupied  vrith  some  profitable  subject 
than  in  such  thoughts  as  are  apt  to  come  to  mind.  Protestants 
woold  say  that  all  the  use  of  the  rosary  was  to  measure  off  the 
ttiDfl  to  be  spent  in  meditation,  but  I  fear,  should  you  teach  this 
doctrine  to  the  people,  they  would  neither  pray  nor  meditate 
much  more.  Tliese  prayers  may  be  either  in  Spanish  or  Lat- 
in, and  often,  when  a  priest  is  leader,  his  half  is  in  Latin  and 
the  rest  in  Spanish ;  but  the  words  of  the  mass  must  always 
be  Latin. 

Two  other  ceremonies,  or  acts  of  devotion,  that  are  first  learn- 
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edy  are  both  known  in  English  by  the  phiase  '^  to  cross  one's 
self/'  Persignarse,  derived  from  the  Latin  Per  signom  cmciSy 
etc,  is  to  say,  in  Spanish,  "By  the  sign  (touch  your  forehea^ 
of  the  holy  cross  (touch  your  breast),  ddiver  us  (right  shoulder) 
from  our  enemies  (left  shoulder).  Amen."  Santiaguarse  is  to 
make  a  cross  in  these  four  places,  saying,  **  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit     Amen." 

I  have  said  nothing  of  confession.  It  is  a  rare  practice,  and 
I  have  never  seen  it  but  once,  although  I  have  been  in  Bogoti 
at  a  time  of  year  when  the  most  confess.  Few,  indeed,  of  the 
more  intelligent  class  ever  confess,  and,  of  course,  these  can  not 
commune,  neither  do  they  fast.  In  fikct,  religion  is  in  a  great 
degree  obsolete,  especially  with  men.  There  is  nothing  to  eiqp- 
tivate  the  senses,  no  splendor,  no  imposing  spectacles  in  tiie 
richest  of  their  churches.  It  is  simply  ridiculous,  like  a  boy's 
training  with  sticks  for  guns.  Only  once  did  I  see  any  thhig 
that  was  an  exception  to  this,  and  that  was  la  resena,  at  the 
Cathedral ;  of  that  in  its  place.  I  will  fiu^er  add  that,  after  an 
acquaintance  of  more  than  20  months  among  all  classes  and  in 
different  sections,  I  have  met  but  three  persons  that  I  have  known 
to  fast  from  my  own  observation :  they  were  all  fismalea,  and 
one  was  a  little  school-girL 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  lecture  is  over ;  let  us  sally 
forth  to  church.  But,  my  dear  madam,  if  you  would  not  get  us 
all  into  trouble,  take  a  little  ofmy  advice  about  your  dress.  And, 
first,  lay  off  that  European  bonnet — gorra,  as  they  incorrectly 
call  it  You  may  go  bareheaded,  wear  a  gentleman's  straw  hat, 
or  boiTOw  a  round-topped,  broad-brimmed  beaver  of  one  of  the 
antiquated  Bogotana  grandmammas.  Now  take  your  best  black 
silk  petticoat,  and  tie  it  on  outside  of  all  your  other  clothes  ftr 
a  saya.  Ne^'er  mind  your  gay  corsage :  that  wiQ  be  hidden  by 
the  mantellinA — a  laige  black  silk  shawl,  bordered  with  black 
ribbon,  worn  over  your  slioulders.  The  mantellina  and  my% 
bring  down  the  lady  almost  to  the  level  of  the  Indian  woman, 
for  she  only  diffora  from  you  in  wearing  the  same  foshiona  in 
flannel,  Uack  or  blue.  No  tawdry  finery  can  enter  the  house 
of  God ;  there  is  no  scope  for  display  here. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

CHURCHES    OF   BOOOTjL 

i'dmrchei. — Clocks. — AdvoMinonei. — Loa  Niere*. — Bclb. — jLra. — 

l«  SaiuU. — Lb  Tercera. — Flaf^llalion. — Sbd  Frnncifco. — SasM  Bomingo. 
r. — Cleiio]  DreEB. — Catlicdral. — San  Agmtin. — Nunneries. 

Bogota  is  pre-eminentlj'  the  city  of  churches.  Witli  a  pop- 
olstion  of  29,649,  it  has  little  short  of  30  churches,  while  Paris, 
with  its  million  of  souls,  has  but  about  50.  Of  the  numerous 
churches  there  I  have  visited  between  20  and  25,  a  feat  that  I 
doabt  whether  any  othca-  visitor  has  ever  accomplished.  But 
fear  not  that  I  will  give  the  results  of  all  this  labor  in  detaiL 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  specimens  that  may  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  them  all,  if  such  a  tiling  is  possible,  where  no  two 
are  more  alike  than  the  two  most  dissimilar  churches  in  all  the 
United  States. 

There  are  no  new  churches  here ;  I  know  not  their  dates,  but 
judge  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  built  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  I  wish  to  take  you  to  a  church  that 
never  has  been  a  part  of  a  convent.  And  now  it  occurs  to  me 
for  the  first  time  tliat  all  these  churclies  without  convents  must 
be  small  churches,  and  comparatively  poor  ones ;  so  1  must 
take  the  largest  of  them,  Las  Nieves.  Starting  from  tlie  Alto- 
zano,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Plaza,  we  go  north.  In  three 
blocks  we  come  to  the  River  San  Francisco,  and  cross  it  by  the 
Bridge  of  San  Francisco.  Before  us,  on  the  left,  is  an  immenso 
pile,  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  church  door  almost 
taciog  as.  Look  on  the  tower  just  before  us.  Do  you  see  that 
town  clock,  with  a  face  of  the  same  shape,  and  of  but  little  larger 
siae  than  that  of  the  old  family  clocks  of  the  last  generation  ? 
Well,  there  are  three  town  clocks  in  New  Granada  that  I  know 
of:  that  at  Guadnas  has  two  hands,  and,  I  believe,  strikes ;  that 
at  the  Cathedral,  behind  us,  strikes,  but  has  no  dial ;  and  this 
has  one  hand,  and  does  not  strike. 

Wo  continue  on  past  the  little  Humilladero,  La  Tercera,  and 
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the  Hospicio,  and  on  the  next  block  but  one,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street,  opposite  a  small  vacant  space,  which  is  all  the 
Plan  shows  of  a  plazuela  and  fountain,  is  the  Church  of  Las 
Nieves.  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  is,  of  course,  the  Virgin  in  one 
of  her  advocadones^  a  word  I  can  not  understand  nor  translate. 
Take,  as  an  instance  of  its  use.  Our  Lady  of  Chiquinquiii. 
This  is  a  town,  82  miles  north  of  Bogotd,  where,  in  1586,  a 
young  girl  was  praying  before  an  old,  dilapidated,  and  much- 
abused  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  a  kind  of  hoveL  While  gaadng 
on  it,  it  raised  itself  in  the  air,  the  gaping  wounds  in  its  canvas 
closed  up,  and  it  blazed  out  in  new  colors,  and  is  now  the  most 
powerful  in  miracles  of  any  picture  or  image  in  New  Granada. 

So  there  is  the  Virgin  of  the  Ledge  (La  Pena),  of  the  Quere- 
mal,  of  Concepcion,  of  Dolores  (sorrows),  Socorro  (help),  etd, 
etc  Each  of  these  has  its  own  form  of  representation,  which  is 
never  varied.  These  have  other  churches  dedicated  to  them  than 
that  in  which  the  original  image  was  placed,  and  the  characteir 
and  abilities  of  these  different  Virgins  are  very  different.  I  said 
different  Virgins ;  I  should  have  said  different  advocations  of  the 
Virgin.  A  vow  made  to  one  is  not  payable  to  another.  AH 
these  are  used  as  names  of  females,  as  Concepcion,  Dolores 
(masculine  and  plural,  with  adjectives  in  fem.  sing.),  Pilar,  As- 
cencion,  Nieves,  etc,  etc  But  who  Nieves  is,  or  where  and 
when  she  had  her  origin,  I  have  not  tried  to  ascertain. 

Now  for  the  churdi.  The  fa9ade,  like  all  the  others,  is  de» 
ddedly  homely,  as  I  count  homeliness,  though  admirers  of  the 
Qothic  may  not  agree  with  me.  Li  the  belfry  are  the  bells, 
tier  above  tier,  fewer  and  smaller  successively,  till  at  the  apex 
is  one  of  the  size  of  a  magnificent  cow-bell.  They  are  not  hung 
as  ours  are,  but  a  string  is  tied  to  the  tongue  of  each,  and  they 
are  pulled  without  the  intervention  of  any  machinery.  Of  course, 
the  largest  are  small,  for  they  have  been  brought  firom  Honda 
by  mule  or  by  carguero.  There  is  no  tolling,  no  solemn  peals, 
but  a  rang-a-tang-tang  on  all  occasions,  and  as  in  all  the  city 
there  must  be  over  100  of  them  (Steuart  says  1000),  they  can 
make  considerable  noise. 

We  enter,  carefully  taking  off  our  hats  as  we  cross  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  ladies  covering  their  heads  with  their  mantellinas. 
You  are  in  a  long  room  like  a  bam,  open  up  to  the  top  of  the 
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Inf.  Full  in  front  of  you  stands  the  liigb  altar,  adorned  with 
res  too  numerouB  to  describe.  The  one  in  the  centre,  the 
Virgin  of  the  Snowa,  I  suppOHe,  is  veiled  with  two  curtains. 
When  they  are  raised  or  lowered  it  is  with  great  pomp  and  the 
ringing  of  a  little  belt  Of  course,  she  is  dressed  with  real 
clotlics,  and  covered  with  tawdry  tinery,  gilt  paper,  and  ribbons ; 
or,  in  some  cases,  witli  massive  gold,  real  diamonds,  and  par^ 
ticnlarly  emeralds.  The  face,  too,  must  be  painted  and  var^ 
nished,  and  adorned  with  long  hair,  probably  from  the  head  of 
some  guaricha.  Light  hair,  rare  here,  ia  preferred.  The  niche 
before  which  these  curtains  hang  to  cover  her  is  called  tfie  ca- 
marin.  Directly  under  this  ia  the  sagrario,  a  little  cupboard,  in 
which  a  large  hostia  or  wafer  is  kept  constantly  in  a  costly  ap- 
paratus, the  cuatodia,  where  it  is  visible  between  two  watch  crys- 
tals. In  lienor  of  this,  a  light  is  kept  constantly  burning  in  tlie 
church.  Not  all  churches  can  afford  a  custodia,  as  their  price 
varies  from  8112  (the  cheapest  I  know)  to  $16,000,  the  most 
costly  that  are  made  except  to  order.  One,  once  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits  in  Bogota,  ia  said  to  have  coat  $60,000.  The  church- 
es that  have  no  custodia  can  keep  no  hostia,  and  they  have  no 
light  burning  in  them. 

Under  this  is  a  sort  of  ahelf  that  contains,  let  into  it,  a  con- 
secrated stone,  tlie  ara,  about  18  inches  square,  and  only  over 
ihis  can  mass  be  aaid.  On  this  shelf  are  placed  the  missal-&ame, 
and  other  traps  used  at  mass. 

All  along  down  the  sides  are  other  altars,  with  their  camarines 
and  saints.  It  is  quite  desirable  that  there  should  be  five  at 
least.  One  of  these  ia,  in  this  instance,  in  a  capilla,  that  pro- 
jects out  beyond  the  walla  on  the  left-liand  side.  This  partic- 
ular chapel  is  remarkable  for  being  used  as  a  store-room  for  the 
twelve  apostles,  which  are  Iiere  all  left  to  shiver  in  coarse  shirts 
— all  except  the  beloved  disciple,  who,  in  a  very  dilapidated 
robe,  leans  on  the  bosom  of  iiis  Master  in  robes  equally  auper- 
nnouated. 

Directly  over  the  door  as  we  enter  is  the  organ-loft  There 
nro  two  pairs  of  bellows  outside  of  the  organ :  it  takes  a  stout 
man  to  blow  them.  Each  is  loaded  with  a  heavy  stone,  and  the 
man  alternately  lifts  up  the  upper  valve  of  each.  The  music  is 
hoirible.     I  may  as  well  get  through  this  at  once  by  saying 
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that  in  all  New  Granada  I  have  heard  but  one  good  or  even  d»* 
oent  singer,  an  Italian  monk.  Even  he  had  never  studied  om* 
si&  On  extra  occasions  secular  singers  are  hired  as  at  a  ball, 
but  thej  are  poor  at  that,  and,  but  for  the  performers  of  the  mil* 
itary  band,  poor  indeed  would  be  the  music  on  the  most  urgent 
occasion.     Earelj  is  it  better  than  none. 

Often  there  are  no  seats  in  the  church.  In  Bogota  there  aie 
generallj  a  series,  placed  end  to  end,  running  down  from  tfaa 
high  altar  to  near  the  door  on  each  side  of  the  central  line;  so 
the  occupants  of  the  seats  sit  facing  each  other,  6  or  8  feet  apart 
The  seats  are  occupied  bj  men  onlj :  all  females  sit  flat  on  the 
floor,  or  on  a  pellon  carried  hj  a  servant.  The  pellon  is  a  mg^ 
like  the  finest  that  we  lay  at  our  doors  for  a  mat,  and  is  used 
for  a  bed,  on  the  saddle,  and  for  a  seat  in  church.  As  the  floor 
abounds  in  fleas,  and  creatures  still  more  unclean  are  carried 
away  from  there — as  all  women  spit  on  it,  andaSyintheunifoniH 
ity  of  mantillas  and  sajras,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  firiend  or  judge 
of  a  stranger,  a  crowded  church  is  a  disagreeable  place  for  a  ladjr. 
The  men  who  do  not  get  seats  stand.  No  woman  stands  or 
sits  on  a  bench,  and  no  man  sits  on  the  floor.  Only  when  thejr 
kneel  are  they  all  on  a  leveL  Now  comes  the  signal  for  all  to 
kneel :  the  little  bell  at  the  altar — ^the  bells  in  the  tower — ^the 
merriest  strains  of  music,  all  mark  the  elevation  of  the  hostia  as 
the  crisis  of  the  mass.  The  women  rise  and  the  men  sink,  and 
aU  are  together  on  their  knees.  This  moment  was  once  fixed 
upon  by  some  assassins,  one  of  whom  was  the  officiating  priest, 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  that  the  victim  might  die  adoring  the 
hostia,  and  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  salvatioo. 
The  same  motive  seems  to  have  guided  another  priest,  who  poi- 
soned his  victim  with  the  communion  hostia. 

But  we  are  tired  of  the  church ;  let  us  return.  We  will  not 
try  to  enter  the  scanty  Church  of  the  Poor-house,  once  a  Jesuit 
convent.  It  is  rarely  opened,  or,  rather,  I  never  knew  its  fitmt 
door  to  be  unbarred.  So  we  proceed  on  to  La  Tercera.  La  Tep- 
cera  means  The  Third.  There  are  three  orders  of  St.  Francis. 
The  first  is  of  Franciscan  firiars,  the  second  of  the  nuns  of  San- 
ta Clara,  and  the  third — Tercera  Orden — is  of  men  and  wom* 
en,  who  may  marry  and  hold  property.  To  join  it  is  to  prom- 
ise an  unusual  strictness  in  reUgion,  and  you  can,  with  more 
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irietj,  be  buried  in  a  friai's  habit.     The  Tercen  is  hardlj  a 

''fJufradSa.     This  is  an  association  paying  a  small  sum  statedly, 

like  a  burial  society  or  benevolent  association,  for  the  sake  of 

liberating  eacli  other's  souls  from  Purgatory.     These,  in  large 

places,  often  consist  of  men  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

La  Tereera  is  a  sombre  church.  It  is  remarkable  as  destitate 
of  both  |)aint  and  gilding ;  but  the  carving  Li  elaborate  enough. 
I  can  hardly  get  a  good  idea  of  the  use  tliat  is  made  of  the  con- 
vent which  belongs  to  it,  which  ia,  you  remember,  joined  to  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisco  by  a  bridge.  At  stated  times  it  is 
the  theatre  of  Sjerddos.  A  company  of  women  arrange  about 
their  board,  and  go  in  there,  and  are  shut  in.  No  one  goes  out, 
and  no  mesas^  comes  in  for  nine  days.  Friends  may  die  and 
they  know  nothing  of  it.  To  each  is  given  a  scourge  (disciplina) 
and  a  cilicio— a  contrivance  made  to  press  points  of  wire  against 
tiie  flesh.  It  looks  like  a  flat  chain,  between  one  and  two  iucb- 
es  wide,  made  of  small  wire.  The  scourging  is  done  in  the  dark, 
and  each  satisfies  her  own  conscience.  La  Senora  de  Tal  as- 
6UTC8  me  that  she  has  been  through  that  mill,  probably  to  ease 
her  conscience  afler  some  great  fault.  Hero  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  praying  in  cross,  as  it  is  called,  with  their  arms  wide 
spread  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  often  displaying  a  large  string  of 
beads. 

Bnt  we  will  proceed  back  toward  the  Plaza.  The  Humills- 
dero  on  our  left,  and  La  Vera  Cruz — the  True  Cross — in  the 
middle  of  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  on  our  right,  must  be 
passed,  because  they  are,  as  usual,  locked.  We  enter  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco.  I  first  visited  it,  I  believe,  on  Saint 
Francis's  day.  Never  was  decoration  so  elaborate;  and  the 
chnrch  itself  was  meant  to  be  rich :  the  walls  are  covered  with 
carvings,  and  almost  the  whole  interior  of  the  chnrch  is  gilded 
with  ancient  heavy  red  gold.  The  crowd  was  enormous,  and 
the  ceremonies,  as  usual,  stupid.  A  great  many  new  figures  and 
pictures  were  brought  out.  The  explanations  of  many  of  them 
were  written  with  chalk  or  soap  on  looking-glasses ;  and  the 
number  of  these  aids  to  reflection  that  are  found  among  altar 
ornaments  in  New  Granada  is  wonderful,  bat  the  most  of  them 
are  cracked  or  otherwise  damaged.  I  take  one  of  these  figures 
M  an  example.     It  was  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  and  painted,  and 
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set  up  on  edge.  The  looking-glass  below  saidj  **  Saint  Frands, 
in  order  to  convince  a  heretic  prince,  shows  the  hostia  to  an  ass, 
which  immediately  kneels/'  I  saw  the  church  lighted  up  at 
night  with  more  candles  than  I  ever  before  saw  in  one  room. 
The  monks  were  climbing  like  ants  in  Uttle  galleries  high  up 
the  wall,  now  hugging  a  saint  for  support,  now  climbing  in  or 
out  of  port-holes.  Thej  were  lighting  candles  wherever  they 
could  reach.  Now  down  comes  a  blazing  candle :  take  care  <rf 
jour  shaven  crowns  below !  But,  with  all  this  blaze  of  can* 
dies,  the  church  was  darker  (I  noticed  particularly)  than  our 
New  York  churches  ordinarily  are  on  a  Sabbath  evening. 

I  went  into  the  convent :  it  was  the  first  I  ever  visited.  You 
do  not  meet  so  good  treatment  here  as  with  the  AgustinianSf 
but  the  pictures  will  pay  a  visit.  They  are  usually  covered 
with  large  screens  hanging  by  hinges  firom  the  top :  on  this  day 
these  were  all  drawn  up.  The  pictures  are  a  series,  illustrating 
the  life  of  Saint  Francis.  I  am  not  sure  now  whether  it  b^ins 
before  or  after  his  birth.  They  are  large,  say  five  feet  by  six, 
but  of  no  artistic  merit.  The  most  interesting  one  to  me  is 
Saint  Francis  preaching  to  the  fishes.  His  audience  are  thrust- 
ing their  faces  out  of  the  water,  not  ^^with  ears  erect"  indeed,  but 
with  their  large  eyes  staring  out  of  their  heads,  and  their  mouths 
agape  with  a  wonderful  expression  of  credulity.  A  stork  near 
the  saint's  feet  is  poised  demurely  on  one  leg,  one  eye  fastened 
on  the  preacher,  while  the  opposite  one  may  be  stealthily  eati* 
mating  the  weight  of  some  beloved  object  in  the  audience.  I 
confess  it  reminds  me  of  some  things  which  I  have  seen  at 
church  before. 

All  these  pictures  are  in  the  corredor  of  the  principal  patio. 
There  are  several  other  patios,  some  of  them  gardens  that  aie 
absolutely  uncultivated.  I  made  some  vain  attempts  to  see 
the  library.  I  fear  they  were  ashamed  to  show  it.  I  got,  how- 
ever, a  glimpse  of  the  kitchen  and  its  productions.  The  room 
is  spacious  enough  for  a  hotel  kitchen,  but  of  the  fEure  I  should 
be  a  poor  judge.  My  taste  certainly  differs  firom  that  of  the 
sleek  brethren.  Monasticism  is  not  dead  yet:  some  of  the 
monks  are  quite  young.  I  made  them  several  calls,  but  got 
very  little  more  insight  into  their  life  than  at  first. 

We  now  recross  the  Bridge  of  San  Francisco,  and  proceed 


along  the  Calle  Real  to  the  Cliurcli  of  Santo  Domingo.  Saint 
Dominic's  name  is  not  very  fragrant  in  New  Granada,  and  very 
few  children  are  named  after  him.  In  the  Spanish  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  his  man  Friday  bears  the  name  of  Dominic — Domin- 
go— which  means  Sumlay.  Still,  this  unpopular  saint  of  the' 
Inqaisition  has  the  richest  convent  of  monks  in  Bogota,  It 
owns  all  the  block,  and  on  two  aides  of  it  are  the  best  business 
stands  in  the  city.  It  liad  also,  till  recently,  the  right  to  the 
great  gains  of  the  church  at  Chiquinquir^,  to  the  curacy  of 
which  they  appointed  their  oldest  monk,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  hold  the  fat  office  long.  This  cliurch  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
fine  paintings,  but  those  that  interested  me  moat  were  a  series 
of  smaller  paintings  than  those  in  San  Francisco,  illustrating 
the  life  of  Saint  Dominic  There  is  horrible  spelling  in  the  in- 
scriptions under  them,  b  and  v  being  inexplicably  confused.  One 
says,  "  God  deliberating  wliether  to  send  down  war,  plague,  or 
famine  to  chastise  the  wickedness  of  men,  Saint  Dominic  pre- 
vails on  him  to  send,  instead  of  either  of  them,  the  Inquisition. " 

A  second  shows  the  saint  arguing  with  a  batch  of  female  hei^ 
etics.  Failing  otherwise  to  convince  them,  he  opens  their  eyea 
to  behold  the  air  over  their  heads  filled  with  devils.  Pity  ha 
ever  had  worse  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  conversion. 

Here,  in  a  third,  are  all  the  monks  in  the  first  Dominican 
convent,  with  their  books  open,  singing  their  matins  at  mid- 
night, when  in  comes  the  de^il  to  stop  them,  and  puts  out  all 
their  lights.  What  a  to-do !  The  day  of  friction  matches  ia 
yet  future ;  smoking  has  not  yet  come  into  vogue ;  the  devil 
has  had  the  audacity  to  extinguish  even  the  light  burning  in 
honor  of  the  hostia.  Indeed,  there  may  be  no  fire  nearer  than 
the  distant  kitchen,  where  monks  are  wont  to  keep  a  fire  with 
the  diligence  of  Vestals.  Without  a  light  they  can  not  pray; 
and  if  the  Prince  of  Darkness  invade  the  chapel  in  spite  of  light 
and  prayer,  what  will  he  not  do  when  he  has  annexed  it  to  hiB 
own  dominions  and  silenced  the  holy  strains?  Here  was  an 
emergency,  and  a  saint  equal  to  it.  In  the  picture  you  behold 
the  8aint  of  Fire  and  Fngot  producing  a  flame  from  bia  own 
breast  to  relight  the  candles. 

Another  shows  ua  a  donnitory  where  ail  the  monks  are  on 
beds  on  the  floor,  sleeping,  with  their  heads  to  the  walL     The 
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Viigin  has  descended  with  a  hisopo— a  Bprinkler,  made  of  sil- 
ver,  and  shaped  like  the  doubly  conical  sieve  of  a  watering-pot 
A  female  companion  attends  her,  mioonscious  of  any  impropii- 
etj  in  the  transaction,  bearing  a  pot  of  holy  water.  She  goes 
round  the  room,  sprinkling  and  blessing  all  but  one,  who  **  loses 
the  blessing  because  he  is  not  sleeping  decently.  **  This  un- 
lucky chap,  instead  of  lying  flat  on  his  back,  and  ttZBight,  like 
all  the  others,  has  partly  risen,  and  is  watching  the  transaction 
— a  fortunate  curcumstance,  without  which  the  world  would  imft 
known  nothing  of  it. 

The  church  itself  is  spacious  and  rich,  though  not  ao  indis- 
criminate a  use  is  made  of  gold  as  in  San  !Fiancisoo.  The  main 
altar  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  church,  but  leaves  quite  a  ooarfoA* 
able  space  behind  it  completely  screened  off. 

I  at  first  mistook  for  uncolored  lithogn^  a  small  f^***^ 
that  is  said  to  be  worth  one  or  two  thousand  doUanu  It  ii  Ij 
y&squez.  Gregorio  V&squez  (CebaUos)  was  bom  in  Bogotif 
periiaps  about  the  year  1700,  and,  if  not  the  greatest  painter 
that  ever  saw  the  New  World,  has,  at  least,  been  excelled  by 
none  that  never  saw  the  Old.  The  works  of  Ydsquez  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  quite  unequal  merit.  Many  of  them  have 
been  carried  abroad,  and  many  others  are  lost  or  ruined,  or  near- 
ly so,  by  neglect.  In  some,  the  very  canvas  is  pierced  with 
holes  to  attach  jewels,  lace,  or  muslin.  The  picture  of  which  I 
speak  is  not  a  £Eur  specimen  of  his  powers  of  coloring,  nor  can  it 
be  fairly  criticised,  as  it  is  covered  with  glass.  It  is  a  mere  £»- 
male  head,  of  the  size  of  life,  on  the  door  of  the  sagrario,  I  be* 
lieve,  of  the  last  and  favorite  altar  on  the  left  hand. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  dress  of  the  Dominicans  b^ 
fore  leaving.  I  premise  that  all  the  priests  here  wear  robes 
reaching  to  their  feet,  with  or  without  pantaloons,  just  as  they 
please.  The  hats  of  the  clergy  have  an  enormous  brim,  and 
rolled  up  at  the  sides,  and  are  so  large  that  they  pay  $1  00 
duty,  while  a  layman's  hat  pays  but  eighty  cents. 

The  reverend  character  to  which  I  here  introduce  my  reader 
is  not  a  priest,  but  an  eminent  statesman,  and,  as  these  lines  go 
to  press,  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  No  other  man  did 
more  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  of  1851  than  Mariano  Os- 
pina ;  but  when  the  government  wished  suitably  to  recompense 
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Jiia  services,  he  wag  no- 
wbere  to  be  found.  Hifl 
modesty  led  him  to  shrink 
irom  the  public  gaze,  and, 
T?hen  he  would  change  his 
quarters  one  night,  the 
keen  eye  of  some  friend 
who  waa  very  anxious  to 
meet  him  recognized  him 
in  the  habit  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits,  his  big  rosaiy 
hanging  down,  so  conven- 
ient if  he  ehould  happen  to 
want  to  pray.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  street  lamps, 
he  carries  the  inseparable 
companion  of  a  Bogotano'a 
night  excursions.  So  here 
BiMT  or  THi  iMLirs,  ^^  have  Don  Mariano,  ta- 

ken from  a  grave  Granadan  caricature,  to  serve  us  as  a  model 
of  the  dress  of  regulars  or  monks.  That  of  the  Dominicans — 
rivals  to  the  Jesuits  in  our  liate — consists  of  a  white  flan- 
nel habit  under  a  black  one.  Each  order  has  its  peculiar 
babitos. 

The  dress  of  the  seculars — priests  that  are  not  monks — is 
radically  different  from  the  regulars.  They  wear  no  habitos. 
Their  innermost  visible  dress  is  short,  and  has  sleeves:  it  is 
called  chaqueta.  Over  this  comes  the  sotana,  without  sleeves, 
extending  down  to  the  heels  like  female  dress,  only  scanty,  not 
containing  more  than  three  breadths,  as  the  ladies  say.  Over 
this,  in  all  weathers,  they  wear  a  cloak — manteo — with  or  with- 
out a  hood.     The  dress  is  alike  ungraceful  and  inconvenient. 

Before  leaving  Santo  Domingo,  look  at  that  lady  dressed  in 
white  flannel.  She  is  called  a  Beata — a  blessed  one.  She  is 
a  devotee  that  confesses  daily,  takes  a  sort  of  pastoral  overnight 
of  every  family  in  which  she  can  get  a  footing,  aids  some  favor- 
ite priest  in  getting  masses  to  say.  and,  in  a  word,  is  a  profes- 
sional busy-body.  Beatas  are  represented  in  a  Bogota  paper  to 
he  rarely  handsome  or  young,  mostly  married,  and  s  nuisance 
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generally  in  every  house  but  their  own^  a  place  they  do  not  in- 
feat  much. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  CathedraL  It  is  an  old  building, 
having  been  founded  15th  of  March,  1572.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
design  of  a  native  artist,  and,  to  judge  of  his  work,  we  must 
know  his  limiting  circumstances.  What  the  building  lacks  in 
point  of  proportion  is  height.  The  proposition  of  the  Gremuui 
householder  in  New  York,  that  **  ground  is  cheap  up  in  the  air," 
may  not  always  be  true  in  a  country  subject  to  earthquakes. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  he  dared  not  add  the  other  ten  or 
twenty  feet  that  the  building  needs :  he  must  disguise  the  defi- 
ciency. Li  the  fafade,  the  altozono  does  this  to  a  consideraUe 
extent,  and,  to  make  up  the  rest,  the  towers  were  run  up  even 
too  high  for  their  strength,  as  it  seems,  for  they  now  bear  m 
their  upper  works  the  marks  of  the  great  earthquake.  Bat 
why  not  diminish  the  area  down  to  due  proportions?  Tbii 
would  not  do,  for  the  room  was  really  wanted  for  processions, 
and  to  hold  the  immense  crowds  that  must  get  in,  even  though 
they  can  not  seie. 

Now,  as  you  enter,  you  find  right  before  you  an  immense 
box,  so  to  speak,  some  twenty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  square,  and 
open  at  the  top.  This  is  called  the  coro — choir.  The  walls  on 
three  sides  are  four  feet  thick ;  and  the  other  side,  toward  the 
altar,  is  an  open  grating  of  iron.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
is  a  spiral  staircase,  and  on  top  are  two  organs,  and  space  &x 
hired  musicians  and  hired  male  singers. 

The  institution  within  this  box  is  a  mystery  to  me.  The 
personnel  of  it  seems  to  be  a  dozen  or  so  of  a  higher  class  of 
priests,  called  can6nigos,  a  word  that  I  believe  is  translated 
prebendaries,  and  a  few  boys — minoristas — dressed  in  red  flan- 
nel, and  some  kind  of  white  girl-clothes  of  cotton  or  linen  reach- 
ing down  to  the  waist.  You  may  find  this  concern  in  full  blast 
every  Sunday  at  about  3  P.M. ;  but,  after  watching  them  car&- 
fi^yi  you  may  not  know  more  about  them  than  what  I  now  teD 
you.  Each  has  his  own  seat,  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  by 
arms,  as  in  the  Fulton  ferry-boats,  and  the  seat  rises  on  hinges. 
These  seats  may  have  been,  in  English,  stalls^  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  them,  to  be  histaUed.  The  seats  run  around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  and  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other.     The 
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B  BtaJl  in  the  upper  row  was  always  vacant.  This,  I  sup- 
pofie,  belonged  to  Archbisliop  Mosquera,  as  the  one  on  the  right 
of  it  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Herran,  then  the  Provisor,  and  now 
liichbisbop.  1  conjecture  that  the  service  has  degenerated  down 
from  singing,  as  they  were  reading  aloud  in  a  drawling  manner, 
now  one  at  a  time  and  now  all  together,  but  always  unintelli^- 
bly,  in  which  respect  they  resemble  some  of  the  able  choristcis 
of  the  North. 

My  mind  runs  back  to  my  theory.  I  imagine  that,  when  a 
coro  was  first  built,  it  was  filled  with  the  sweetest  male  singers 
that  could  be  found  in  tlie  land,  regardless  of  expense,  that  it 
might  be  a  model  of  sacred  music  to  the  whole  people,  and  a  joy 
to  all  those  who  could  treat  themselves  to  a  visit  to  the  Cathe- 
draL  If  tliat  be  true,  never  was  there  a  case  of  more  complete 
perversion  of  original  designs.  If  I  might  doubt  my  senses,  and 
think  that  the  horrible  din  was  to  holier  ears  delightful  music, 
still  the  fact  remains  that  I  have  never  seen  an  audience  of  even 
one  beside  myself.  And  yet  this  establishment  coat  the  prov- 
ince of  Mariquita  (811148  80  annually  for  the  salaries  of  the  cha|>- 
tcr,  as  these  canonigos  are  called,  or  $1669,  including  all  their 
&harc  of  the  expenaea  of  the  Catliedral.  And  the  nearest  point 
of  the  province  is  more  than  two  days'  journey  from  the  Ca- 
thedral! 

A  man  showed  me  a  picture,  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  choir, 
that  he  considered  miraculous,  or  nearly  so,  "You  see  that 
liorse,"  says  he.  "  Now  stand  full  in  front  of  him,  then  to  the 
left,  tlicn  to  the  right,  and  the  horse's  licad  will  follow  you  as 
you  go." 

"  Do  I  understand  you,  then,"  said  I,  "  that  you  should  ex- 
pect to  get  so  far  round  to  the  right  as  to  see  the  left  side  of 
the  head  and  neck  ?" 

"Corao  no?"- — ^"\Vhy  not?" 

*'  Well,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  decided  miracle  if  you  could 
get  80  far  round  as  to  see  the  side  of  the  head  the  artist  liad  not 
painted,  or  cease  to  see  the  side  that  he  had  painted." 

"Quien  sabe,  senor?" 

Once  in  frwnt  of  the  choir  you  see  more  of  the  building.  Vast 
Mid  lofty  pillars,  with  gilded  capitals,  support  the  roof  Projec- 
tions inward  from  the  side  walls  furnish  a  large  number  of  al- 
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coves  or  chapels,  each  with  its  altar,  and  confessionals  are  scat- 
tered around  with  a  profusion  that  seems  to  imply  that  onoe 
they  were  more  demanded  than  in  these  degenerate  times.  In 
fisu^t,  the  whole  establishment,  if  worked  one  day  to  the  utmost^ 
must  be  capable  of  delivering  a  small  army  from  Porgatoiy ; 
but  it  is  mostly  locked,  and,  when  opened,  is  generally  as  quiet 
as  a  Saratoga  hotel  in  February. 

The  space  from  the  steps  of  the  choir  to  those  of  the  hi^  air 
tar  is  more  liberally  seated  than  in  any  other  church.  Here 
alone  are  several  seats,  one  behind  another,  provided  for  the 
^^  Seminario  conciliar,'^  theological  school,  as  inscriptione  i 
cate,  besides  the  line  of  seats  running  up  the  centre.  The 
altar  itself  is  a  detached  lofty  pile,  rising  &r  toward  the  rwd, 
and  helping  to  mask  the  vast  extent  of  the  CathedraL  To  one 
of  the  pillaxs,  between  the  choir  and  the  altar,  is  the  pulpit,  6]fr- 
quisitely  carved  and  gUded.  It  has  a  sounding-board  over  it, 
of  the  antique  New  England  pattern. 

Behind  the  altar  is  still  a  very  considerable  space,  enaagh  fir 
a  small  church.  The  immense  area  of  the  Cathedral  is  thai 
broken  up,  so  that  at  no  point  can  the  eye  measure  it.  And  so 
far  is  it  ^om  the  possibility  of  a  united  audience,  so  many  the 
obstructions  that  cut  off  the  view,  that  I  knew  of  one  case 
where  a  yoimg  couple,  imder  the  influence  of  a  waltz  played 
by  the  hired  musicians  on  the  top  of  the  choir,  during  the  serv- 
ices of  an  evening  in  Holy  Week  yielded  to  the  temptation  and 
danced. 

Between  two  sacristfas  of  vast  proportions  is  yet  another 
chapel  of  consideralble  pretensions  to  beauty.  The  contents  of 
the  sacristias  must  be  costly,  although,  as  a  church,  the  Cathe- 
dral is  poor — quite  poor  compared  with  Santo  Domingo.  But  so 
many  performers  must  dress  in  these  green-rooms  with  a  gieit 
variety  of  habits  (and  these  paramentos,  as  well  as  the  amtr 
mentos  of  the  altar,  must  vary  in  color  according  to  the  day)i 
that  the  number  and  cost  of  them  must  be  very  great. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  church  that  I  like  best,  San  Agustin, 
and  it  shall  be  the  last.  We  keep  along  south  in  the  same  street 
in  which  we  have  been  all  this  chapter,  till  we  cross  the  Bridge 
of  San  Agustin.  On  our  right  now  lies  a  ragged  place,  like  a 
fractional  vacant  lot,  called  the  Plazuela  of  San  Aguetin,  and 
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OD  this  fronts  the  coQTent.  I  once  heard  here  some  really  toler- 
able singing,  and  tried  to  get  in,  but  all  the  doora  were  locked. 
I  have  often  visited  it  since,  always  disappointed  in  the  music, 
bat  otherwise  pleased, 

Iha  high  altar,  like  that  of  the  Cathedral,  stands  clear,  so 
that  processions  can  march  all  round  it.  But  you  must  not  im- 
agine there  is  any  dignity  or  aplendor  in  these  processions.  A 
part  of  this  consists  of  six  poles,  always  held  awry,  to  the  tops 
of  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  silk  as  large  as  the  cover  of  a 
Rockaway  wagon,  but  no  attempts  are  made  to  keep  it  stretched 
out  smooth.  Under  this  walks  a  priest  with  the  custodio,  and 
as  the  procession  marches  round,  all  Ihc  knechng  multitude  turn 
roond  toward  it  like  sunfiowera,  so  that  when  the  procession 
has  performed  a  revolution  round  the  altar,  they  have  revolved 
once  around  their  &xea.  I  was  complimented  here  once  with  the 
ofier  of  the  first  candle  in  a  procession,  a  candle  a  yard  long,  but 
I  felt  constrained  to  decline  the  honor.  I  was  struck  in  seeing  a 
monk,  at  the  closo  of  that  procession,  extinguish  his  light  by  put- 
ting the  lighted  wick  against  the  pavement,  exactly  aa  we  see  it 
in  allegorical  pictures. 

There  are  here  two  or  three  capiUas  quite  removed  from  the 
body  of  the  church,  one  of  wluch  would  make  a  nice  little  church 
by  itself,  only  that  ita  principal  door  comes  out  of  the  mMU 
church. 

I  wish  to  call  yout  attention  to  two  pictures  here,  which  have 
interested  me  more  than  any  others  in  Bogota,  not  so  much  on 
aocoont  of  the  superiority  of  the  executioa  as  the  design.  In 
one,  on  the  bock  of  the  high  altar,  our  Savior  awaits  the  prep- 
aration of  his  cross.  He  has  been  maltreated  terribly,  and  from 
hia  side  a  large  piece  of  skin  is  gone,  laying  bare  the  ribs.  An 
execationer,  having  occasion  to  use  both  hands,  holds  a  large 
spike  in  hia  toeth :  he  is  stooping  down,  and  looks  up  at  you, 
and  the  want  of  two  teeth  from  the  vigorous  set  he  shows  gives 
him  an  air  of  ferocity  that  makes  you  shudder.  The  only  otli- 
er  figure  is  tlie  Virgin,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  much  young- 
er than  her  sou.  But  the  cross  itself  interests  me.  It  is  not  a 
fuw  one,  but  an  old  thing,  once  handsome,  painted  green,  but 
cracked  by  the  sun,  bruised  by  rough  usage,  and  polluted  with 
the  stains  of  numerous  executions. 
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The  other  picture  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar,  and 
is  interesting  from  the  subject — the  marriage  of  Joseph  andMaiy. 
Joseph,  contraty  to  the  practice  of  Italian  artists,  is  joang,  does 
not  look  like  having  had  children  by  a  previous  marriage,  nor 
on  the  verge  of  imbecility.  The  Virgin  here,  as  every  where, 
is  always  young.  I  know  not  whether  the  Church  claims  per- 
petual youth  for  her,  but  certain  it  is  that  if  any  painter  dared 
to  make  her  decrepit  and  wrinkled  in  her  last  days,  the  Inquisi- 
tion would  bum  him,  if  it  could. 

I  have  found  considerable  courtesy  in  this. convent,  and  would 
prefer  a  visit  here  to  any  other.  Lather  was  an  AgustiniaiL 
But  I  have  not  time  to  take  you  over  the  convent.  On  the  next 
block  south,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  parish  church  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, who  is  always  represented  as  in  the  act  of  having  ber 
throat  cut.  The  church  is  quite  small,  but  has  a  picture  of 
great  reputation  for  efficacy.  All  these  nine  churches  and  con- 
vents are  on  one  street,  and  there  stand  two  more  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities at  the  edge  of  the  city — ^the  Convent  of  San  Diego  at 
the  north,  and  Las  Crazes  at  the  south. 

We  yqH  visit  but  the  chapel  of  a  single  nunneiy.  I  have 
never  tried  to  get  into  the  interior  of  any  of  them.  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  permission,  but  I  should  not  have 
found  enough  of  interest  to  pay.  We  will,  for  variety's  sake, 
turn  one  block  down  the  San  Agustin,  cross  on  a  log,  and  gf} 
toward  the  lower  side  of  the  Plaza.  The  first  buildii^  on  our 
left  as  we  go  south  is  the  Quartel — barracks— of  San  Agustin. 
On  the  next  block,  on  the  left^  is  quite  a  good  front  to  a  public 
boy's  school.  I  was  passing  here  one  Sabbath,  and,  finding 
there  were  boys  in  there,  I  hoped  to  find  a  Sabbath-schooL  Vain 
hope !  it  was  only  a  rehearsal  of  an  examination  that  was  soon 
to  come  off.  On  the  corner  of  the  next  block,  on  the  right,  stands 
the  Observatory.  Now  the  spacious,  never-to-be-ficdshed  cap- 
itol  is  on  our  right  for  a  whole  block,  and  we  come  to  the  Plata 
at  the  comer  diagonally  opposite  the  CathedraL  We  turn  down 
west,  having  on  our  right  first  the  Casa  Consistorial,  then  the 
prison  opposite  the  cabinet  offices,  and  then  the  next  two  blodcs 
on  our  right  are  devoted  to  the  immense  convent  of  La  Conoep- 
cion,  which  occupies  two  blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  Bogotd  would  surprise  you  with  the  num- 
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r  of  chnrcbea  and  the  size  of  the  convents.     Many  of  the  con- 

snta  have  already  been  taken  from  the  Church,  and  convert- 
ed to  Bome  purpose  more  useful  to  the  descendants  of  those 
Those  money  built  them,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  etc,  but 
the  space  occupied  by  llie  remainder  is  enormous,  and  they  are 
said  to  own  about  half  the  real  estate  of  Bogotd. 

The  number  of  monks  and  nuns  can  not  be  great,  for,  in  the 
32  Granadan  convents  there  are  hut  697  persons,  exclusive  of 
469  servants  and  97  pupils.  All  of  these  could  find  space 
enough  in  a  single  convent  of  this  city.  Jolly  times  they  most 
have  had  of  it  till  Archbishop  Mosquera  took  away  the  nuns' 
horses,  abolished  their  theatres,  forbade  their  masquerading  in 
male  attire,  and  allowed  even  to  the  aged  and  infirm  but  ttoo 
servants  each.  Even  now  their  sufferings  can  not  be  excessive, 
for  in  Santa  Ines  there  are  73  servants  and  but  46  other  in- 
mates. Nuns  are  never  suffered  to  leave  their  convents,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  any  recent  charges  of  their  violating  thdr 
vows. 

In  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  La  Conccpcion,  on  the  right  hand, 
be^ns  that  of  Santa  In^s  on  the  left.  This  was  the  first  chnrch 
in  Bogota  that  I  entered.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I  had  Don  Fn- 
iano's  little  boy  for  a  guide.  Amid  all  the  other  profanationa 
of  the  Sabhath  around  rae,  T  was  not  surprised  to  hear  a  hand- 
organ,  and  instinctively  looked  round  for  the  Tnonkey.  I  had 
forgotten  where  I  was.  The  liand-organ  proved  to  be  a  church 
organ,  and  the  accompaniment  was  mass  in  a  nunnery.  But  the 
singing  was  horrible.  In  no  other  nunnery  is  there  any  choir, 
and  here  the  music  is  all  by  nuns,  who  only  can  learn  of  each 
other,  and  have  little  motive  to  learn.  It  was  as  bad  as  the 
fighting  of  cats. 
I   Two  stories  of  the  nunnery  are  grated  off  from  the  body  of 

e  church.  The  lower  part  of  the  church  lias  two  gratings  of 
,  four  feet  apart,  extending  all  across  the  end  opposite  the 
dtar.  Behind  the  gratings  is  a  curtain.  Above  is  a  grating  of 
broad  alala  of  wood,  along  all  the  one  side  and  the  end  of  the 
church.     Not  mucli  can  be  seen  of  those  T*-ithin. 

The  walls  of  the  churcli  of  Santa  Inea  are  covered  with  a  se- 
ries of  pictures,  representing  scenes  from  her  life,  in  all  of  which 
ahe  is  accompanied  by  a  lamb  that  seems  never  to  grow  bigger. 
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In  the  first  picture  the  lamb  is  looking  on  to  see  the  fatme  saint 
take  that  first  washing  which  we  of  the  coarser  sex  seldom  are 
permitted  to  witness.  A  maid  is  canying  something  to  drink 
in  a  tea-cup  (set,  as  always  here,  on  a  plate  instead  of  a  sancei) 
to  the  newlj-deliyered.  She  is  lying  in  a  sort  of  berth  or  bunk 
— ctija — quite  inappropriate,  professional  men  think,  to  her  sitn- 
ation. 

The  sacristy  is  to  appearance  in  the  body  of  the  conyent,  bat 
it  is  supposed  to  have  no  other  door  than  that  which  leads  into 
the  church.  A  confessional,  placed  so  that  the  priest's  right  ear 
is  dose  by  a  perforated  tin  plate  in  the  wall,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  furniture  of  a  convent. 

The  sacristan  of  a  convent  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  a  man. 
I  have  seen  the  keys  of  the  outer  door  drawn  up  into  an  upper 
window  of  the  convent  after  closing  at  night,  as  if  thus  to  fllmr 
that  all  communication  with  the  world  was  cut  o& 

Now  this  is  all  I  know  about  nunneries.  Farther  inveatiga* 
tions  pay  neither  for  making  nor  reciting.  There  is  little  or  no 
beauty  about  them.  Touth  and  intelligence  must  be  very  scaroe 
in  institutions  so  obsolete,  now  happily  verging  to  eztinctioiL 
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Dancing. — Mules,  Balls,  and  Horses. — Qaesada,  the  Conqneror.^Boliw  tad 
Santander. — Colombia :  its  Rise,  History,  and  Disruption. — One  or  two  B»- 
beUions. — Heroic  and  frail  Woman. — HaiL 

And  now  you  must  be  tired  of  churches.  I  have  been  ton 
these  long  months.  I  will  defer  to  another  time  the  remainder 
of  the  tedious  details  of  dull  ceremonies,  which  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  omitted  in  a  faithful  picture  of  a  country  in  which  thejr 
were  once  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  Let  as  mati- 
cate  a  while,  aiid  take  a  series  of  trips  around  the  capitaL 

Bogotd,  being  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  a  mountain  range, 
is  half  surrounded  with  mountain  and  half  with  plain.  My  vis- 
its have  chiefly  been  to  the  mountains.  I  will  take  these  up  in 
the  order  of  the  points  visited,  beginning  at  the  north.     I  take 
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fint,  then,  the  expedition  of  December  lat,  1852 — ^the  longest, 
the  most  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  of  them  alL  I  wished 
to  see  a  paramo — a  region  too  cold  for  cultivation.  I  Bet  out 
Teiy  early  in  the  morning,  mounted  on  a  fine  horBe,  kindly  lent 
me  by  our  minister,  Mr,  King,  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hoyos 
and  Seflor  Triana.  of  the  Chorographic  CommiBBion.  We  went 
along  the  Alameda,  wliich,  after  passing  San  Diego  (tr),  becomes 
merely  a  macadamized  road,  leading  toward  the  salt-mines  of 
CipaqniiB,  the  emerald-mines  of  Muzo,  and,  more  than  all,  to- 
ward the  fane  of  the  miraculous  and  miracle-working  picture 
of  Chiquinquira. 

We  leave  this  convent  a  little  to  the  right,  and  the  two  cem- 
eteries twice  as  far  to  the  left,  and  the  road  bends  slightly  to 
the  west  Next  we  cross  a  brisk  little  stream — the  Rio  Arzo- 
piflpo — and  soon  come  to  a  collection  of  houses,  called  Chapine- 
to.  Jnst  beyond,  I  picked  some  flowers  from  a  black  cherry- 
tree — Cerasus  Capollin — so  like  our  own  native  black  cherry 
that  I  should  not  know  but  by  comparison  that  it  is  not  C. 
Virginiana.  As  I  have  never  seen  it  except  on  road-sides  just 
out  of  Bogota,  it  may  well  be  an  introduced  tree,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  have  never  been  able  to  judge  of  its  fruit.  It  is 
here  called  cerezo.  This  and  a  willow — sance,  Salix — are  the 
only  trees  growing,  even  by  cultivation,  on  the  plain  of  Bogota, 
or  near  the  city  on  the  mountains. 

On  the  left  is  a  hacienda,  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  I  walk- 
ed with  Mr.  Green,  to  see  something  of  a  political  festival  to 
celebrate  the  accession  of  the  Liberals  to  power  on  the  famous 
7th  of  March,  1849,  We  staid  but  a  short  time,  and  left  before 
the  affair  was  fully  under  way,  as  our  wortliy  representative 
soon  tired  of  the  affair.  We  saw  some  dancing  worth  notice. 
In  a  small  room  near  the  entrance  there  was  a  fiddle  or  clarinet 
playing,  in  anticipation  of  the  military  band  yet  to  arrive, 
Two  or  three  females,  not  of  the  highest  class,  were  present, 
and  ten  times  as  many  of  their  peers  of  the  other  sex.  Two  of 
them  stood  up  to  waltz.  In  two  minutes  a  second  man  stepped 
in  and  took  the  place  of  the  first,  without  breaking  the  time.  A 
third  and  a  fourth  succeeded,  till,  the  girl  becoming  tired,  het 
place  was  supplied  by  another  in  the  same  way.  How  long  the 
mltz  lasted  rniinterrapted  I  can  not  say,  as  we  came  off.     If 
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the  musicians  had  relieved  each  other  in  the  same  way,  there  is 
no  saying  when  the  time  would  have  varied  or  the  step  ceased. 
In  nothing  is  the  Granadino  more  indefatigable  than  in  dancing, 
either  hy  night,  or,  as  in  this  instance,  by  day. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  we  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  took 
leave  of  the  road,  the  second  in  New  Granada,  though  a  little 
out  of  repair.  Keeping  closer  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  at 
length  we  climb  it.  This,  like  chopping  off  a  man^s  head,  can 
be  said  in  three  words,  but  the  performance  is  no  trifling  mas- 
ter. We  were  mounted  on  horses  unused  to  climbing.  On 
our  way  up  we  were  overtaken  by  a  loaded  bull  from  Bogoti. 
We  were  amused  to  see  how  little  he  made  of  climbing  where 
our  fine  animals  were  put  to  their  utmost.  For  the  very  womt 
of  roads  they  are  surer  of  foot  than  a  mule,  but  can  not  super- 
sede them  on  any  other.  Mules  are  quicker,  and  will,  I  thhik, 
carry  a  much  heavier  load.  A  mule  costs  much  more  than  a 
horse.  They  are  surer  of  foot,  but  I  suspect  they  can  not  en- 
dure more.  The  fact  is,  that  the  mule  will  not  let  you  abase 
him  as  a  horse  wilL  A  horse,  to  escape  the  lash  or  the  spuz^ 
will  exert  himself  till  he  will  never  see  another  day  of  health; 
but  when  the  mule  can  do  no  more  without  injury  to  his  coor 
stitution,  he  is  as  conscientious  as  a  politician :  urge  him  as  you 
will,  he  will  do  no  violence  to  that  sacred  trust.  Hence  mules 
are  a  semi-barbarous  institution,  as  cargueros  are  a  barbarous 
one ;  and  as  cargueros  have  successfully  opposed  the  opening 
of  mule-roads  in  some  instances,  so  the  Spanish  institution  of 
mules  has  opposed  itself  to  wheel-roads,  and  in  one  instance,  in 
the  mother  country,  even  to  the  opening  of  a  railroad  when 
completed ! 

The  bull  left  us,  but  we  were  rising  rapidly.  How  the  vast 
plain  stretched  itself  out  beneath  us  !  Sheets  of  water  covered 
as  much  of  it  as  at  any  time  of  the  year,  for  the  rainy  season 
was  nearly  past.  Off  against  us  stood  Funza,  said  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  Muiscas,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  New 
Granada,  when,  in  March,  1537,  the  indefatigable  Gonzalo  tR- 
m6nes  de  Quesada,  whose  name  for  heroism  should  stand  with 
those  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  and  for  moral  worth  (small  praise) 
above  them  both,  first  saw  this  plain.  He  had  lefit  Santa  Mai^ 
ta  nearly  a  year  before  with  more  than  800  men.     After  strug^ 
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ing  with  the  wilderness,  etorma,  starvation,  and  disease  for 
5  than  9  months,  he  had  risen  from  the  banks  of  the  Opon 
with  only  170  men  left.  These  liad  brought  with  them  (in  some 
places  literally  carried  bodily!)  62  horses;  and  with  these  he 
made  his  way  to  this  vast  plain  beneath  us,  conquered  the  Muia- 
caa,  and  other  Chihcha  nations,  without  receiving  any  re-enforce- 
ments. Qaesada  survived  the  various  dangers  of  ware,  conspir- 
acies, and  law,  and  died  of  leprosy  in  Mariquita,  beyond  Honda, 
10th  February,  1579,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  80. 

We  rise  higher,  and  vegetation  is  ever  changing.  Here  I  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  shrub  of  the  Til- 
iate  order,  the  Vallea  sfipularis,  with  its  copious  pink  blossoms 
and  pretty  leaves,  larger  and  thinner  than  shrubs  at  this  alti- 
tttdo  often  indulge  in,  not  nnlike  those  of  the  poplar.  A  still 
more  beautiful  Ericate  shrub,  the  Befaria  reainosa,  bears  here  the 
name  of  pega^pega,  from  its  sticky  blosHoma,  an  inch  long,  grow- 
ing in  dense  clusters,  of  a  rich  rose-color  of  all  shades,  from  the 
deepest  to  the  most  delicate.  Here  only  did  I  find  them  with 
BO  little  varnish  as  to  be  readily  detached  from  the  paper  in 
drying. 

At  length  wc  ceased  to  ascend.  At  the  top  we  found  a  hilly 
country  rather  than  a  plain,  and  on  a  distant  hill  saw  a  tree. 
We  descended  to  a  hacienda,  consisting  of  three  mud  cottages. 
The  largest  was  in  the  form  of  two  sides  of  a  square,  and  had 
three  habitable  but  very  small  rooms,  apparently  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  one  man,  not  very  nice,  but,  judging  from  his  chapel, 
particularly  pious. 

The  other  houses  were  at  a  little  distance,  and  were  a  house 
for  a  dependant,  and  a  kitclien.  From  the  gentleman's  bed-room 
a  bell-puU  extends  to  the  other  house,  a  contrivance  almost  un- 
known in  this  country — the  first  bell  I  have  seen,  in  fact,  large 
or  Bmall,  except  those  in  churches.  Wc  left  our  lioraes  in  one 
of  the  vacant  rooms,  and  sallied  out  for  plants.  We  were  soon 
driven  in  by  a  storm,  for  the  paramo  had  got  amjrg,  as  they 
aay  here. 

We  were  kept  wet  and  cold  a  long  time  at  the  house,  while 
they  were  preparing  some  chocolate  for  us  at  the  kitchen,  on  the 
strength  of  a  friendship  between  the  proprietor  and  Dr.  Hoyos. 
I  walked  up  and  down  two  of  the  rooms  to  gain  heat.     It  was 
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actually  hailing  without,  the  nearest  approximation  to  snow  ever 
ventured  on  here. 

Dr.  H070S  and  Triana  are  on  opposite  sides  in  politics,  and 
we  may  as  well  listen  to  them  a  little.  I  kept  no  notes,  but  if 
I  have  exaggerated  any  the  opinions  of  the  liberales,  as  thqr 
fell  from  the  enthusiastic  young  botanist  in  employ  of  goyem- 
ment,  it  must  be  under  the  influence  of  the  still  more  enthusiastic 
young  poet  and  jefe  politico  of  Ambalema,  Jos6  Maria  Samper 
(Agudelo),  whose  ^^  Apuntamientos"  is  the  fidrest  specimen  of 
republicanism  *|  run  into  the  ground"  I  ever  saw. 

As  for  the  pious  Dr.  Hoyos,  once  an  attendant  on  the  piois 
and  eminent  priest  and  botanist,  Mutis,  his  sentiments  repre- 
sent those  of  the  few  pious  men  of  the  nation,  the  extreme  zi^t 
of  the  Conservadores.  As  Samper  may  be  r^arded  as  the  type 
of  the  youngest  of  Ycung  Qranada^  speaking  through  Triana, 
so  may  Don  Mariano  Ospina,  not  inaptly  clothed  in  Jesuit  robes, 
on  page  193,  be  the  oracle  of  respectable  fogyism,  as  represent- 
ed below  by  the  mature-minded,  slow,  almost  regressive  Hoyos. 

Below  us,  on  the  plain,  was  a  hacienda  of  ex-President  San- 
tander's.     Taking  that  for  our  text,  we  make  Triana  observe: 

To  that  man  New  Granada  owes  more  than  she  ever  has  or 
ever  will  to  any  other. 

Dr.  Hoyos.  We  owe  much  to  Santander  indeed,  but  had  it 
not  been  for  Bolivar,  we  should  have  had  no  chance  to  owe  any 
thing  to  Santander  or  to  any  other  patriot.  Without  a  man 
like  Bolivar,  a  general  equal  to  Napoleon,  and  a  statesman  equal 
to  Washington,  our  distracted  country  would  have  contended  in 
vain,  not  so  much  against  the  courage  as  against  the  numbers, 
ferocity,  and  brutality  of  the  Groths  of  the  mother  country  (me- 
tropoli). 

T.  I  can  agree  with  you  only  in  what  relates  to  Bolivar^s 
military  talents.  As  a  statesman,  the  Vice-president  Santan- 
der, residing  in  Bogoti  while  the  Libertador  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  directed  judiciously,  except  when  the  impetuous  war- 
rior dictated  some  decree  from  the  camp  to  throw  into  confrision 
the  sagest  provisions  of  the  *^  Man  of  the  Laws.'*  And  small 
merit  was  it  to  deliver  us  from  a  transatlantic  tyrant,  to  rule  us 
himself  as  a  dictator  in  Bogota ! 

H.  What  Bolivar  did  was  a  necessity  forced  upon  him  by 


e  conJosion  and  political  ignorance  of  the  coantry.     For  eleven 
years,  from  the  glorious  20th  of  July,  1810.  to  the  Congress  of 
Ciicuta  in  1821,  we  were  without  a  form  of  government.     Boli- 
var was  elected  President,  and  Santander  Vice-president  under 
that  Constitation,  but  the  liberty  of  the  coontiy  was  yet  to 
achieve.     The  changes  introduced  into  our  condition  by  that 
Constitution  were  too  great  and  too  violent.     We  had  no  expc- 
H^^ence  in  self-government,  for  which  we  have  even  to  go  to  the 
^^^toglish  language  for  a  name ;  every  thing  had  been  left  to  ex- 
HilKative  power,  and  now  the  executive  was  too  weak. 

T.  It  was  rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.     The  executive 
is  the  only  dangerous  element  of  government,  the  only  depart- 
ment that  has  ever  turned  despot.     Instead  of  the  changes  be- 
ing too  great  and  too  sudden,  they  were  too  tbnid  and  too  few 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case.     Not  a  rag  of  the  old  system  of 
^.^r'anny  ought  to  have  been  left  for  a  day.     The  authors  of  that 
^■iDwardly  Constitution  were  afraid  of  their  own  shadows.    They 
^^pd  no  confidence  in  the  power  of  democratic  institutions,  and 
^^nerefore  dared  not  install  the  true  republic.     Instead  of  freeing 
^BD  the  slaves  at  once,  it  meanly  ordains  the  freedom  at  18  of 
^Bpn  thereafter  bom,  leaving  the  others  to  be  ransomed  by  the 
alow  operation  of  a  fund.     Capital  punishment,  the  connection 
between  Church  and  state,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  and  mil- 
itary from  civil  courts,  and,  indeed,  the  army  itself,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  republicanism.     So  are  all  monopolies,  all  limitations 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  all  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and,  in  a  word,  every  particle  of 
B  institutions  handed  down  to  us  by  our  tyrants, 
JT.  And  you  would  have  all  changed  at  once  f 
T.  Certainly  ;  it  was  the  only  course  that  could  have  given 
"  e  country  rest. 

*  jffi  Now,  to  my  mind,  such  a  beginning  would  have  been 
irly  impossible.  And  the  restlessness  of  ^x>litical  enthusi- 
asts, that  let  themselves  loose  upon  the  government,  both  fiT)m 
the  foram  and  the  press,  with  plans  and  language  alike  extrav- 
agant (to  Bay  nothing  of  revolutionary  schemes),  was  just  what 
essitated  more  severity  in  administration,  and  more  restraint 
D  the  press.  Bolivar's  work  was  not  to  administer  a  free  gov- 
iiit,  but  to  prepare  a  liberated  people  for  liberty.    He  would 
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liave  steadily  advanced  to  that  end,  had  not  turbulent  spritB, 
like  Dr.  Francisco  Soto  and  Dr.  Vicente  Azueio,  been  perpetual- 
ly thwarting  every  measure  of  preparation. 

T.  What  preparation,  nor  what  dead  baby  ?*  Do  you  call 
re-establishing  convents  that  had  been  abolished ;  strengthen* 
ing  the  power  of  the  priests,  that  had  been  destroyed  by  their 
a^esion  to  the  cause  of  tyrants ;  issuing  arbitrary  decrees  to 
abrogate  contracts  fairly  made  (that  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Magdalena,  for  instance) ;  placing  restrictions  on  the  schooki 
and  delivering  them  over  to  the  priesthood  bound  hand  and  foot 
— do  you  call  that  the  work  of  preparation  for  freedom  ¥ 

JZ  We  shall  never  agree  on  questions  as  to  priests  and 
schools.  I  know  that  I  am  in  a  hopeless  minority,  but  I  have 
right  on  my  side,  as  you  must  confess,  or  avow  yourself  no 
Christian.  But,  apart  from  this,  Bolivar  opposed  himself  not 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  but  to  the  ravings  of  political  lunatics. 
Elected  by  the  Convention  of  Cucuta,  he  was  re-elected  by  the 
people  in  1825,  after  these  acts  of  regression,  as  you  call  them. 
But  demagogues  who  sought  office,  not  the  good  of  the  people^ 
beset  his  course,  till,  in  1827,  he  resigns.  His  resignation  is 
not  accepted,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  again  appeals  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Convention  of  Ocana. 

21  I  wonder  that  you  dare  allude  to  the  Convention  of 
1828.  A  candid  history  of  the  years  1827  and  1828  would 
fiiUy  bear  out  Samper's  remark,  that  the  liberators  of  a  country 
ought  to  meet  with  any  other  reward  than  a  share  in  its  subse- 
quent government.  Greneral  Paez  had  risen  in  rebellion  against 
Colombia  on  the  30th  April,  1826,  from  motives  of  sheer  amlo- 
tion,  and  with  no  other  pretense  even.  Bolivar  visits  him,  con- 
cocts plans  with  him,  manifests  open  friendship  for  him,  and  then 
returns  to  Bogota  and  resigns  the  presidency.  His  tools,  who 
were  in  majority  in  the  Congress  of  1827,  refuse  to  accept  his 
resignation,  and  call  the  Convention  of  Ocana  for  the  express 
purpose  of  adding  to  his  power.  Meanwhile,  what  is  going  on 
at  Guayaquil  ?  The  Intendant  there  is  Tomas  Cipriano  Mos- 
quera,  the  proudest,  if  not  the  richest  man  in  New  Granada, 

*  I  Qae  prcporacion  ni  qae  nino  mnerto  ?  The  ne  plus  ukra  of  lueleasneis 
witb  a  Spaniard  is  a  dead  baby,  or  sometimes  calabashes — i  Que  preparacion  ni 
que  calabazas? 
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the  head  of  the  royal  &niily  of  New  Granada,  for  he  now  is  ex- 
president,  brother  of  an  ex-presidcnt,  fethei^in-law  of  an  ex-prea- 
ident,  and  brother  of  an  archbishop  [since  deceafle<l]. 

II.  And  all  of  them  worthy  of  the  highest  posts  they  ever 
fiUed. 

T.  Well,  oar  Chevaher  Bayard,  "sans  pent  et  sans  re- 
proche,"  as  you  call  Mosquera,  proclaims  Bolivar  dictator. 

II.  A  masterly  step,  by  which  Mosquera  had  nothing  to 
gain,  and  on  which  hung  the  lust  hope  of  the  integrity  of  the 
nation,  which  hope  had  two  fatul  obstacles  to  contend  with: 
the  transcendental  chimeras  of  you  Liberales,  and  the  ambition 
of  a  hundred  intriguers  for  high  olSces,  including  twenty  who 
wanted  to  be  president.     But  go  on. 

T.  Well,  the  Convention  meets  March  2d,  1828,  the  black- 
est year  of  Colombian  history. 

II.  You  may  well  say  that.     But  go  on. 

T.  Bolivar  is  in  the  minority.  He  locates  himself,  with 
3000  troops,  at  Bucaramanga,  as  near  Ocaiia  as  he  dares  come. 
There,  after  trying  in  vain  lo  intimidate  the  majority,  he  in- 
duces a  minority  of  twenty  to  secede  on  the  10th  June,  and  leave 
them  without  a  quorum ;  and  then,  three  days  after,  on  the  13th 
June,  Pedro  jUcantara  Ilerran,  who  married  into  the  royal  fiun- 
ily,  calls  an  assembly  in  Bogota,  and  again  proclaims  Bolivar 
dictator,  as  his  father-in-law  Itad  done  the  year  before  in  Guay- 
aqniL 

H.  And  for  the  same  reasons,  and  better.     But  go  on. 

T.  The  Liberator  and  Enslaver  accepts  the  post.  On  the 
27tb  of  August  of  this  same  182S  he  issues  his  organic  decree, 
Tiitually  abobshing  the  Constitution  of  1821. 

B.  And  in  September? 

T.  In  September,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  prostitute 
lodged  in  the  palace,  ho  would  have  met  the  reward  of  his 
decd^. 

JI.  Too  admit,  then,  that  the  conspirators  of  1828  had  de- 
cided to  assassinate  him  who  had  sacrificed  all  his  property, 
endured  starvation  and  the  cold  of  the  paramos  with  the  com- 
t  soldiers,  and  risked  his  hfe  in  a  hundred  battles  for  the 

Bedom  of  his  country  ? 

When  a  benefactor,  turned  tyrant,  is  protected  by  such 
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men  as  the  Mosqueras  and  the  Herranes,  and  by  that  unfil- 
ing foe  to  liberty,  a  standing  army,  there  is  on  cheaper  or 
better  remedy — ^no  other  in  this  case.  What  is  necessary  is 
right.* 

H.  And  who  was  the  head  of  this  conspiraqr  ? 

2!  There  was  no  head.  Seven  young  men  of  Bogotd  pre- 
sided each  over  his  section. 

H.  Youths  who  had  never  seen  a  battle,  and  knew  the  use 
of  no  other  weapon  than  a  poniard.     But  Santander? 

T.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Vice-president,  robbed  of 
his  office  a  few  weeks  before  by  a  tyrannical  decree,  and  who» 
on  the  dictator's  death,  would  be  the  constitutional  President, 
knew  something  of  what  was  going  on ;  but  he  had  no  direct 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  was  condemned  to  death  withoot 
any  evidence  of  complicity.  Tou,  Senor  Norte  Americano,  have 
seen  the  autoa  of  the  trial  in  Colonel  Pineda's  collection  of 
pamphlets,  have  you  not  ? 

I.  I  saw  them,  and  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  fiom 
death  to  banishment  in  Bolivar's  own  hand-writing,  but  I  did 
not  examine  them  farther. 

IL  And  now  let  me  tell  you  how  it  was :  Bolivar's  dictator- 
ship was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  stability, 
but  was  contrary  to  the  theories  of  certain  young  students  of 
Jeremias  Bentam,  and  in  the  way  of  hundreds  of  projects  of 
personal  ambition.  All  these  pointed  to  Bolivar's  death  as  the 
cutting  of  a  Gordian  knot,  but  the  final  result  could  have  been 
nothing  but  terrific  anarchy.  Santander  and  Bolivar  were  dif- 
ferent by  nature,  and  could  not  work  together  in  such  tempestit* 
ous  scenes.  We  will  hope  that  the  Vice-president  would  have 
kept  himself  free  from  such  a  stain  on  his  character  had  he  not 
felt  himself  injured  by  the  decree  of  the  27th  August,  1828. 
The  conspiracy  extended  even  to  Popayan,  and  doubtless  em- 
braced both  Lopez  and  Obando,  but  it  became  so  nearly  discov* 
ered  that  the  mine  had  to  be  sprung  almost  at  an  hour's  notice, 
at  midnight  between  25th  and  26th  September,  1828.  The  as- 
sassins, covered  with  blood,  are  already  at  the  palace  door,  and 
the  guards  are  already  overpowered  by  the  sword  and  dagger, 
when  the  Liberator  first  learns  his  danger.     He  resolves  to  die 

*  See  Samper's  Apantamientos,  pp.  102-106. 
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^miui  death,  and  proceeds,  unarmed,  to  meet  bis  tnurderera. 
But  M&nuela  Saenz — 

T.  Has  ever  any  president,  since  the  bachelor  Bolivar,  kept 
a  mistress  in  the  very  palace  1 

If.  Our  beat  presidents  have  had  their  failings  as  men.  The 
heroism  of  this  woman  (to  be  classed  only  with  Rahab)  has 
changed  the  whole  face  of  our  history,  and  saved  us  from  one 
civil  war  more.  She  detains  Bolivar — directs  him  to  the  east- 
ernmost window,  the  last  in  the  Palace  as  you  go  up  toward  the 
theatre.  He  drops  from  it,  only  eight  or  nine  feet,  into  the 
clear  street,  goes  up  to  the  corner,  turns  south  to  the  River 
San  Agustin,  and  hides  under  the  bridge  two  blocks  above  the 
Bridge  of  San  Agustin. 

/.  And  Alanuela? 

IL  The  woman,  who  has  never  thought  of  dressing,  meets 
the  assassins  on  the  stairs,  dares  them  to  kill  her,  and  declares 
that  otherwise  they  can  come  no  farther.  They  are  past  herj 
the  stains  of  bloody  hands  are  on  her  white  robes,  but  she  is 
otherwise  uninjured,  and  the  Liberator  is  sate.  And  while  he 
lives  there  is  no  hope  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  A  few 
of  the  leaders  paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives,  and  others  were 
banished.  Santandcr  himself  continued  in  banishment  till,  in 
1832,  l»e  was  elected  President, 

/.  What  became  of  Bolivart 

If.  lie  returned  that  day  to  the  palace.  One  unfortunate 
attempt  more  was  made  against  his  power  in  Antioquia,  where 
poor  Jose  JIaria  Cordova,  who  had  fought  at  Bolivar's  side,  high 
in  rank  though  still  a  boy,  was  stretched  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Santuario.  This  fatal  day  was  in  the  year  1828.  General 
O'Leary,  now  British  embassador  in  Bogota  [since  dead],  com- 
ided  the  Dictator's  troops  on  that  occasion. 

Bolivar  was  superseded  in  1830  by  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the 

it  President  of  Colombia.  True,  Tomas  Cipriano  was  his 
brother,  and  a  good  president,  Iiis  bitterest  and  most  ambitions 
enemies  being  judges :  he  was  none  the  worse  for  being  of  good 
family.  A  new  Constitution  was  at  the  same  time  adopted ;  but 
Paez  in  Venezuela,  and  Florez  in  Ecuador,  secured  the  rejection 
of  bolh  President  and  Constitution,  and  a  bloodless  and  com- 
Blete  dismemberment  of  Colombia  was  effected  in  1831^  , 
h  O 
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Bolivar,  when  relieved  from  office,  retired  to  Cartagena.  The 
man  who  had  encountered  more  perils  than  any  other  of  his  gen- 
eration died  a  natural  death,  at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Marta, 
on  17th  December,  1830 ;  and  he  died  poor,  after  so  long  pos- 
session of  supreme  power. 

We  may  suppose  the  discussion  to  have  reached  this  pointi 
when  the  arrival  of  something  warm  from  the  kitchen  gave  a 
new  turn  to  things.  I  do  not  introduce  this  as  a  fair  spedmen 
of  the  conflicting  accounts  from  which  the  traveler  has  to  fyaa 
his  opinions,  for  the  statements  I  have  given  could  have  hardly 
been  expected  to  occur  unmixed  with  fidsehoods,  believed  or  not 
believed  by  the  narrator,  and  exaggerations  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pare  down  to  proper  dimensions ;  but  by  ^ving  then 
details,  I  may  escape  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  a  doubtfrd  matter. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  something  warm  I  can  say  notb- 
ing.  I  think  I  have  recollected  enough  for  one  day,  so  you  wiD 
excuse  my  stating  its  name,  composition,  or  how  it  tasted.  Tliii 
over,  and  followed  by  some  dulce  from  the  cojinetes  of  the  piom 
conservador,  we  began  to  turn  our  thoughts  homeward. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  my  zamarras.  Don  Fulano  though 
it  not  respectable  for  me  to  ride  out  without  zamanas,  so  he  lent 
me  his.  They  are  a  sort  of  overalls,  or  imperfect  pantaloons  of 
hide — I  should  judge,  in  this  instance,  of  bull's  hide.  Certain  it 
is  that,  once  in  them,  I  was  as  helpless  as  a  modem  knight  in 
ancient  armor.  It  took  two  to  extract  me  from  them  and  en- 
case me  in  them ;  to  mount,  I  had  to  climb  on  a  bench ;  and 
when  I  dismounted,  it  seemed  as  if  the  saddle  was  sticking  to 
me.  It  was  months  before  I  repeated  the  experiment,  and  ♦Kff* 
with  a  more  pliable  pair.  Zamarras  are  exhibited  in  the  fignreB 
of  the  Qrejon,  the  Carguero  and  Babe,  and  the  Vaquen)w  In 
the  last  they  are  of  the  skin  of  the  tiffre^  called  jaguar  in  other 
Spanish  countries,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Felis  disoolot^  the 
most  ibrmidaUe  animal  of  the  Xq w  World,  but  fortunately  ndi- 
er  rare,  and  cowardly. 

Once  &irly  stuck  upon  my  horse,  I  had  time  to  look  agui  at 
the  weather.  The  ground  was  white  with  hail,  bat  now  it  mh 
ther  hailed  nor  rained.  Juieili^  descengus  was  not  written  on  tke 
side  of  a  wet  moimtain.  Before  the  rain  the  descent  wooU 
have  been  difficult,  now  it  was  absolutely  dangeioas.    Both  nj 
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friends'  horaeB  feU  with  (hem  dimng  the  trip,  but  we  escaped 
aohurt.  In  aome  places,  after  again  reaching  the  plain,  we  fonnd 
five  inches  of  hall.'  In  a  tit  of  absence  of  mind,  it  seemed  Hat- 
oral  enough  to  me,  I  forgot  that  to-day  is  here  reckoned  the 
first  day  of  sumnier,  or,  as  we  would  call  if,  of  the  dry  season. 
The  terms  aeem  equaDy  inapplicable  to-day.  This  crop  of  hail- 
stones is  counted  a  blessing,  and  is  eagerly  treasured  up  for  ice 
creams. 

Indeed,  the  plain  had  been  visited  by  no  ordinary  storm. 
Roads  were  turned  into  rivers.  Encumbered  aa  were  our  hands, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  zamarras,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  pick  our 
way.  Triana  suggested  that  out  horses  might  profit  by  the  ad- 
vice to  Virgil's  ram,  Non  bene  ripee  creditur;  which,  I  affirm, 
coincidea  with  the  idea  of  Horace,  that  the  Ibis  is  safest  in  the 
middle :  "  In  medio  tutismmus  ibis  ;"  while  the  conservador, 
with  a  caution  habitual  to  his  creed,  suggests  that,  if  we  follow 
the  advice  of  such  heathen,  we  may  have  occasion  to  cry,  DeprO' 
fundis  clamavi.  However,  we  reached  home,  before  dinner  of 
necessity,  but  near  night,  not  very  richly  rewarded  for  our  jour- 
ney except  by  the  good  we  derived  from  each  other's  company. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

M0NT9EKBATE   AND  THE   BOQUERON. 


L 

DifBcollj,  and  n  Woy  of  doubtful  Holinesi.  —  Chapel.  —  Perpatnal  Snow.  — 
Some  nice  Plants.  —  A  cold  Region  and  its  Inhabilaats.  —  Tbe  Boqueron.  — 
Laoeiu, — Scarcit;  of  Wood. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  mentioned  passing  the  Rio  Arzobispo — 
Archbishop  River — which  bursts  down  from  the  motintains  jtist 
beyond  the  northern  limits  of  our  Plan  on  page  153,  and  hturies 
down  into  tbe  plain  to  join  the  Bogota. 

One  day  I  wished  to  bathe.  The  most  attentive  friend  I  had 
in  Bogota,  who  could  never  do  too  much  for  me,  conducted  me 
here.  We  were  to  start  at  ten,  but  he  was  occupied  till  twelve. 
In  lact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set  out  at  a  fixed  time  here. 
_We  proceeded  along  the  Alameda  till  we  came  to  the  convent 
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of  San  Diego  {c  in  the  Plan),  when  we  began  obliqaely  to  asoend 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  struck  the  aqueduct  that 
supplies  our  part  of  Bogotd.  It  is  a  sort  of  drain  a  foot  wide* 
with  the  water  six  inches  deep.  Most  of  the  waj  it  is  ooveied, 
but  not  so  as  to  protect  it  from  surface  wash. 

It  had  recently  rained,  and  the  water  at  the  pila  was  of  a  rich 
brown  color,  but  where  it  entered  the  head  of  the  aqueduct 
through  a  small  strainer  it  was  perfectly  clear.  I  did  not  like 
very  well  to  know  that  the  dirt  I  drink  had  been  so  recently  in* 
corporated  with  my  chocolate. 

We  followed  the  acequia  to  its  origin,  and  the  river  upward 
fiom  this  point.  Soon  the  climbing  became  arduous,  and  at  two 
(our  dinner  hour  at  home)  we  stood  together  at  a  fine  fall  of  twen- 
ty feet  into  a  pretty  little  basin.  I  began  to  make  preparatioBi 
for  a  bath,  but  my  guide  and  physician  assured  me  that  the  wir 
ter  was  too  cold  and  I  too  warm. 

The  barrier  before  us  seemed  insuperable.  We  passed  it, 
however,  at  the  risk  of  our  necks,  to  another  fall  and  basin  voj 
similar  to  the  lower,  and  just  above  it.  We  came  near  being 
imprisoned  here  by  a  shower  making  absolutely  impassaUe  tbo 
dangerous  path  we  had  dimbed. 

High  above  us  on  the  clifi*  was  a  man  throwing  down  sticks 
and  roots  for  fueL  They  fell  to  a  spot  near  the  path  by  which 
we  had  been  coming  up  here,  but  before  we  had  passed  the  place 
where  his  projectiles  struck,  he  had  completed  his  load,  descend- 
ed with  an  unbroken  neck,  drawn  his  ropes  out  from  a  hiding- 
place  where  we  had  seen  them,  bound  the  fagots  on  his  shoiid- 
ders,  and  gone  to  sell  them. 

Our  descent  was  not  so  easy.  We  could  not  tell  why  we 
came  there,  as,  though  the  lower  falls  yielded  us  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants,  and  some  very  rare  ones,  a  Vaccinium  among  the 
rest,  there  was  nothing  new  that  we  wanted  after  passing  the 
first  point  where  our  bones  were  in  danger.  Farther  down  was 
an  Aroid  plant  in  flower  that  I  must  have.  We  could  not  reach 
it  We  looked  about  for  a  stick  to  pull  it  down  with.  Abanid 
idea!  every  stick  big  enough  to  strike  a  mule  with  has  long 
since  been  carried  to  town  and  sold  for  fiieL  But  I  must  have 
it ;  so  I  mounted  Dr.  Pacho  on  my  shoulders,  as  he  was  the 
lighter  and  I  the  stronger.     He  could  barely  reach  it,  bat  after 
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BBveral  good  pulls  down  came  it,  he,  and  I  in  a  heap  together. 
Farther  on,  we  passed  die  proper  place  without  even  discussing 
the  proposition  of  bathing,  as  night  was  now  approaching.  I 
letnxned  loaded  with  rare  plants. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  below  where  we  first  came  upon 
it,  was  the  smallest  human  habitation  I  ever  have  seen  or  ex- 
pect ever  to  sec.  It  was  so  small  that  I  could  not  have  Iwn 
straiglit  in  it  except  diagonally,  and  its  breadth  and  height  were 
leas  than  the  length.  I  have  seen  poorer  houses,  however,  for 
it  was  tight,  and  had  a  door  that  would  fasten,  and  was  fasten- 
ed :  it  was  a  house,  and  not  a  hovel.  But  a  house  is  not  al- 
ways a  home.  I  know  not,  indeed,  tliat  there  is  really  a  home 
except  among  the  northern  races  of  Kurope.  I  know  of  no  word 
nearer  to  it  than  casa — house — in  Spanish,  and  have  not  onee 
found  it  a  loved  place,  aa  home  is  with  us,  in  all  my  wanderings. 
The  perennial  absence  of  tires  for  warmth  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  In  this  respect  our  poorest  cabin  stands  as  far 
above  the  richest  residences  in  Bogota  aa  they  excel  the  little 
iKunel  against  the  caves  of  which  I  was  leaning,  looking  over 

■le  ridge-pole  as  some  sad  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind. 

^  The  next  visit  in  geographical  order  was  Montserrate,  the 
ciu^)eI-crowned  peak  that  hangs  over  the  north  end  of  the  city, 
Senor  Triana,  the  young  conservador  and  botanist,  was  here  my 
companion.  The  time  of  day  he  selected  was  before  breakfast, 
and  being,  perhaps,  the  most  prompt  man  in  New  Granada,  he 
called  for  me  at  daylight.  I  went  at  once,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  servants,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  my  hosts  when  they 
foand  that  I  had  gone  out  without  my  chocolate.  1  carried 
with  me,  however,  the  materials  necessary  for  that  beverage, 
•nd  &  small  tin  pail  in  which  to  boil  it. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  Plan  of  Bogota  on  page  153,  he 
will  see  in  the  northeast  comer  the  quinta,  or  coiintry-seat  of 
Bolfvar,  marked  there  with  the  letter  d.  We  threaded  our  way 
through  the  city  to  the  point  where  a  dotted  line  along  the  San 
Francisco  leaves  the  city,  and  runs  up  to  the  quinta.  This 
dotted  line  is  a  path  along  the  bank,  with  a  range  of  miserabio 
hnta,  like  the  negro  quarters  on  a  Southern  plantation,  extend- 
ing along  the  north  side  for  some  distance.  We  soon  turned 
out  of  tbis  toward  the  north,  and  then  rose  so  high  as  to  < 
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look  the  little  patch  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  high  walla,  thai, 
with  the  house  within,  was  once  a  magnificent  present  fixim  the 
Liberator  to  Pepe  Paris,  a  worthy  patriot  since  dead«  whc 
erected  the  statue  of  Bolivar  that  adorns  the  Plaza.  It  is  said 
that  when  Pepe  was  feasting  there  one  daj  with  Bolivar  and 
other  friends,  one  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  drink  to  Bolivai 
that  he  might  become  King  of  Colombia.  Pepe  gave  the  next 
toast.  It  was,  ^^  Bolivar :  ifhQ  ever  become  king,  may  his  blood 
flow  like  this  wine !"  dashing  it  with  the  word  to  the  floor.  All 
was  silent :  Bolivar  sprang  up,  caught  Paris  in  his  arma,  and 
embraced  him. 

Soon  from  steep  walking  we  came  to  climbing.  Here  the 
various  paths  became  contracted  into  one  that  went  up  in  ng- 
asags.  It  was  amazingly  worn,  being  sunk  into  the  earth  id 
some  places  to  the  depth  of  many  feet  by  the  travel  of  three 
centuries  upon  the  same  spot.  Had  it  been  a  road  of  daily  oae 
for  business,  it  would  not  have  surprised  me ;  but  that  a  road, 
traveled  only  for  pleasure  or  devotion  (often  for  both  at  <moe)i 
should  have  become  so  de^ly  worn  in  the  steep  fitoe  of  • 
mountain,  seemed  incredible.  Some  of  these  cuts — ^here  called 
callejones — ^look  like  deep  ditches  worn  into  the  ground  by  the 
action  of  water,  so  that  you  can  not  see  out  as  you  pass  them. 

As  we  rose,  the  plain  opened  out  beneath  us,  and  the  city 
displayed  itself  as  in  a  map.  It  is  any  thing  but  a  beautiial 
sight,  for  you  see  but  little  except  tiled  roofs,  and  the  ugly 
towers  of  churches,  that  look  all  the  uglier  when  you  look  down 
upon  them  instead  of  seeing  them  from  below. 

Now  we  come  to  several  little  niches,  called  frrmitap  her 
mitages.  They  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  Cttle  cross  in  each. 
The  larger  ones  might  shelter  a  couple  of  persons  from  the 
weather,  and  here,  possibly,  other  objects  than  Our  Lady  may 
be  worshiped  sometimes. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrate  appears  to  be  about  two  thirds  the  way  up  the 
hill,  wlule  from  the  city  beneath  it  seems  perched  on  ^e  hij^ 
est  pinnacle.  Neither  view  is  correct :  there  is  land  adjoining 
the  chapel  60  or  100  feet  higher,  but  the  higher  tops  seen  over 
it  from  the  distant  plain  aie  much  farther  off.  The  altitude  ct 
the  chv  in  1800  feet  above  the  dty.    Ob- 
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i  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  mora  or  less  than  two  miles 
'  above  the  aea.     The  thermometer  stands  here  from  49°  to  52°. 

Arrived  at  the  top,  we  found  a  group  of  buildings,  consisting 
of  a  church  and  residences  for  priest  and  sacrialan,  the  last  of 
whom  resides  there  with  a  disgusting  family  and  a  pack  of  verr 
noisy  dogs.  The  key,  I  was  told,  had  been  carried  down  to 
the  city  that  morning  by  a  boy.  It  was  a  lie,  no  doubt.  Two 
sides  of  the  pile  could  be  seen  from  the  plain,  and  these  were 
heaatifoUy  whitewashed.  All  around,  out-doora,  were  the  ro- 
mains  of  fires,  and  other  evidences  of  field-feasts.  Of  the 
brands  of  our  predecessors  we  made  a  reluctant  fire  to  boil  some 
water,  brought  &om  a  spring  a  little  below,  for  our  chocolate. 
After  all,  it  cost  more  than  it  was  worth  in  precious  time,  for, 
though  the  air  was  rather  keen,  we  had  provided  against  it  by 
extra  dress. 

Wbile  this  was  doing,  we  went  up  to  a  platform  with  a  para- 
pet around  it,  and  looked  o£F.  Tiie  prospect  here  well  repays 
the  toil.  First,  there  is  the  city  beneath  your  feet.  You  could 
see  the  houses  and  all  their  courts,  the  rivers  with  their  few 
bridges,  the  convents  and  men  in  the  Plaza  dwarfed  to  insects. 
Beyond  lies  the  plain,  covered  In  spots  with  water,  which  has 
been  increasing  ever  since  the  rains  began.  Then  there  are 
liillB  rising  like  islands,  and  the  irregular  coast-Une  of  the  rim 
of  the  basin.  But  beyond,  my  eye  caught  an  object  which  ia 
never  seen  without  interest.  It  was  a  peak  and  a  long  plain  at 
ita  base.  Both  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Tliey  are  the 
Peak  of  Tolima  and  the  Paramo  of  Ruiz.  They  lie  90  miles, 
air  line,  to  tlie  west,  five  days'  journey  beyond  the  Magdalena. 
The  clouds  eooh  shut  out  the  sight,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
since. 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  plants  that  I  found 
here.  Some  I  saw  on  tiie  before-mentioned  trips,  and  some  even 
in  ascending  to  the  plain  of  Bogota.  Most  of  the  plants  I  speak 
of  at  thia  altitude  are  scraggy  slirubs,  with  small  stiff  leaves. 
Few,  indeed,  are  as  high  as  my  head,  and  I  know  not  that  there 
was  an  annual  herb  among  the  whole. 

Smallest  leaves  of  ail  have  the  Aragoas.  There  are  but  two 
species  in  the  world,  and  there  ia  no  other  genus  much  like  them. 
Both  these  species  are  confined  to  these  heights  near  Bogota, 
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one  being  common — ^A.  cupressina — ^and  the  other  very  rare,  bo 
that  I  at  length  despaired  finding  it,  and  my  friends  here  had 
never  seen  it.  They  look  like  young  spraces  or  cedars  when 
out  of  flower.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  anomalous. 
They  are  r^olar  and  four-parted,  but  are  referred  to  the  irr^n- 
lar  five-parted  Scrophulariate  family.* 

A  splendid  vine,  the  very  queen  of  the  composite  family,  is 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  Mutis,  the  old  priest  who  correspond- 
ed with  Linnaeus,  who  came  from  Spain  somewhere  about  1760, 
was  for  a  long  time  in  pay  of  the  government  as  botanist,  orig* 
inated  the  Observatory  in  Bogotd,  and  died  there  11th  Septem- 
ber, 1808,  at  the  age  of  77.  Well  for  him  that  he  was  not  a 
younger  man,  and  living  in  1816,  for  the  Goth  Morillo  vroold 
have  shot  him  as  a  learned  man  had  he  been  true  to  his  coim* 
try.  As  it  was,  he  only  sent  his  writings  to  be  buried  in  the 
archives  of  Madrid,  inaccessible  to  botanists  till  they  are  nearly 
useless.  Caldas  charges  him  of  withholding  information,  and 
even  of  purposely  leaving  his  writings  in  a  condition  to  be  of 
little  service  to  any  other  than  himself.  The  Mutisias  belong 
to  the  rare  Bilabiate  division  of  Composite  plants.  They  have 
long  heads  of  splendid  scarlet  blossoms  in  an  involucre,  that 
might  serve  for  a  model  of  a  porte-bouquet. 

The  Thibaudias  are  numerous  at  cold  altitudes.  One  I  saw 
here  with  an  eatable  but  rather  insipid  berry,  called  uva  dma- 
rrona — ^wild  grape.  It  is  an  Ericate  bush,  with  thick,  long  corol- 
las, that  look  as  if  carved  out  of  red  coral.  These  thick  flowen 
have  a  pleasant  sour  taste. 

Here,  too,  I  saw  the  characteristic  plant  of  the  p&ramos — ^ihe 
frailejon.  Various  species  of  Espeletia  besides  E.  Frailexon  are 
so  called.  They  have  yellow  composite  flowers,  like  elecam- 
pane, and  trunks  like  gigantic  mullein-stalks,  in  some  places  six 
feet  high  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  without  branches. 
The  frailejon  yields  a  stiff  kind  of  turpentine,  that  is  brought  to 
market  in  a  sort  of  bottle,  made  by  folding  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  These  leaves  are  8  or  10  inches  long,  tomentose  and 
white  like  those  of  the  mullein.    They  serve  sometimes  to  save 

*  In  the  Nor.  Gen.  et  Spec,  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  there  is  a  plate  bear- 
ing the  name  of  A.  jtmiperina.  The  branch  is  identical  with  that  representing 
A.  cnprenina,  bat  the  anatomieal  details  are  different  and  not  troe. 
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the  traveler  trom  cleath  by  cold  when  he  is  csaght  ia  the  pdra- 
mo  by  night  or  stoiin,  without  any  refuge  from  the  cold  except 
by  burying  himself  in  these  leaves.  Fire  is  not  thought  of. 
There  ia  no  fiiel. 

The  only  other  plant  I  shall  mention  ia  the  chusquea,  a  grass 
that  might  be  regarded  almost  as  a  climber.  Its  hard  woody 
3lem  is  brought  in  bundles  iuto  Bogota,  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  roofs  and  sides  of  cheap  houses.  It  is  the  Choe- 
quca  scandcns. 

We  entered  the  buildings  attached  to  the  church.  They 
seemed  a  convent  on  a  small  scale,  uninhabited,  indeed,  but  in 
good  order.  Not  so  tlte  kitchen.  It  seems  to  be  the  daily  and 
nightly  habitation  of  a  largo  family,  human  and  canine.  The 
former  seemed  to  care  very  little  for  us,  but  the  latter  manifest- 
ed a  great  interest  in  our  legs,  but  evidently  were  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  yielding  to  their  impulses.  In  the  church  there 
is  said  to  be  &  miracle-working  copy  of  a  miracle-working  pic- 
ture of  Our  Lady  of  Montscrrate  in  Spain ;  but  thia  could  work 
nothing  for  heretics,  of  course,  nor  for  Liberates,  who,  in  feet,  arc 
Uttle  better. 

The  kitchen  faces  the  north,  and  horn  the  parapet  there  the 
ground  descends  rapidly  to  the  garden  and  the  spring,  in  a  little 
Amphitheatre  scooped  in  the  mountain.  We  passed  round  west 
and  north  of  this.  On  a  little  plot  of  grass  near  the  kitchen 
the  fiimily  were  spreading  out  a  large  supply  of  priestly  veat- 
ments — nlbas,  casullas,  capas  pluviales,  omamentos.  parmontos, 
cfngulas,  estolas,  frontales,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  good  reader, 
do  not  look  for  these  things  in  the  glossary,  for  I  hardly  know 
them  one  from  another,  and  you  do  not  wish  to. 

We  walked  along  to  the  north,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Arcli- 
biflbop  River.  First  we  rose  a  hill  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
church.  Then  descending,  we  walked  a  long  way  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  liaving  on  our  right  a  gentle  descent,  and  again  be- 
yond higher  mountains,  nearly  twice  as  high  in  reality  as  the 
place  where  we  are.  On  our  left  was  almost  a  precipice  extend- 
ing 10  the  plain  beneath.  All  this  distance  we  met  scarce  a 
plant  tliat  grew  on  the  plain  beneath,  or  on  the  mountain's  base. 

Southward  of  the  church  the  ground  descends  gradually  for 
tome  distance.     I  was  shown  a  spot  here  where  it  ia  affirmed 
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that  the  ground  is  warm.  I  think  the  word  ought  to  be  uaed 
with  some  qualification,  for  I  doubt  whether  a  thermometer 
buried  there  would  ever  rise  to  60^  before  the  final  conflagration. 
Imagination  works  wonders — ^indeed  it  works  most  of  the  won- 
ders that  I  have  yet  examined  here. 

I  saw  growing  here  a  gentian,  a  veritable  Grentiana,  five  inch- 
es high,  sometimes  blue,  and  sometimes  entirely  white.  And 
another  fiamiliar  genus,  the  Lupinus,  I  found  represented  bj  a 
huge  plant  as  high  as  my  head,  near  the  church  ;  but  I  am  ta^ 
getting  my  promise  a  UttlewhUebacL  Well,  I  wiU  just  men- 
tion  one  more,  which  closely  resembles  our  common  house-ledL 
or  live-forever.     I  suppose  it  to  be  Sedum  bicolor. 

A  little  southward  of  the  ^^warm  ground"  the  land  descends 
rapidly  toward  a  huge  gulf,  the  Boqueron,  through  which  rushes 
the  San  Francisco  Biver,  with  a  road  creeping  along  its  aide. 
We  descended  to  a  peak,  called  the  Macaw's  Bill,  which  looks 
up  the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco,  a  space  of  moderately  hilly 
countiy,  dotted  with  cottages  and  small  fields  cleared  of  bushes. 

But  I  must  not  dismiss  it  so.  From  the  head  of  the  Boque* 
ron,  which  might  easily  be  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge  1000 
feet  above  the  river,  the  ground  rises  in  every  direction.  The 
west  side  of  this  amphitheatre  is  the  wall  through  which  the  San 
Francisco  breaks  at  the  Boqueron,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  which 
once  stood  the  chapels  of  Montserrate  and  Guadalupe.  The 
first  w;e  have  just  left ;  the  other,  which  stood  at  a  greater  ele- 
vation, is  a  pile  of  ruins  that  we  have  yet  to  visit  The  eastern 
border  of  this  habitable  slope  is  the  paramo  of  Choachi.  We 
might  make  the  circuit  of  all  this  slope,  occupied  perhaps  by  50 
wood-selling  families  in  huts  and  hovels,  by  traveling  about  20 
miles,  without  descending  at  any  time  to  a  spot  as  low  as  where 
we  now  stand.     Our  track  would  be  nearly  a  circle. 

All  the  space  within  it  seems  at  first  to  be  a  forest,  into  which 
settlers  have  moved  for  the  first  time  only  a  month  ago,  and 
have  just  cleared  spots  large  enough  to  build  on.  But  it  would 
need  but  a  single  tree  to  dispel  the  illusion.  In  all  that  space 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  trunk  three  inches  in  diameter,  or  a  bough 
20  feet  above  the  ground.  All  is  bushes — stunted,  gnarled 
shrubs,  that  make  a  walk  there  a  terrible  monotony.  We  know 
no  English  name  for  any  useful  plant  that  will  grow  there,  ex- 
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cept  potatoes  and  barley.  Not  even  these  are  coltivated,  and 
how  and  why  people  live  there  is  an  inexplicable  mygteiy. 
With  every  desirable  climate  in  the  world  within  two  days" 
journey  of  them,  and  land  to  be  had  any  where  tor  the  asking, 
why  do  they  live  here  ? 

As  I  must  give  a  reason,  I  will  venture  on  two.  These  people 
most  live  near  Bogota,  The  same  necessity  that  keeps  some 
20,000  wretches  in  New-York,  who  must  starve  every  winlei', 
and  live  by  their  wits  all  summer,  because  they  can  not  endure 
the  terrible  solitudes  of  a  country  town,  compels  these  poor 
creatures  to  live  where  they  can  visit  Bogota  every  few  days. 
They  would  live  on  the  plain,  but  there  the  ground  is  all  taken 
up  by  large  proprietors,  who  can  grow  rich  by  raising  wheal 
or  cattle,  but  who  could  make  nothing  by  raising  bo  cheap  and 
useless  product  as  ttun.  These  weeds  of  the  animal  creation 
are  suffered  to  grow,  like  other  weeds,  where  the  ground  is  not 
Boaceptible  of  cultivation.  And  these  poor  people  are  indeed 
weeds — "  creation's  blot,  creation's  blank,"  not  figuring  either 
among  producers  or  consumers.  Had  they  not  immortal  souls, 
■  were  they  not  susceptible  of  religion,  education,  and  civilization, 
I  it  were  a  pity  some  measures  could  not  be  taken  to  exterminate 
them,  for  I  know  of  no  creature  in  the  animal  kingdom  that  en- 
joys less  and  suffers  more. 

The  other  reason  why  these  poor  creatures  do  not  migrate  to 

warmer  lands  is  that  they  dislike  high  thermometers  and  ba^ 

I  lometers.     An  atmospheric  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury  is 

f  intolerable  to  tlieir  lungs.     They  can  not  persuade  tlicraselves 

'   that  the  air  is  not  charged  with  some  deleterious  substance. 

It  seems  to  differ  from  pure  air  just  as  a  viscid  bquid  does  from 

water.     Neither  would  they  be  capable  of  enduring  the  heat 

and  light  of  a  New  England  summer  without  being  cared  for 

like  polar  bears.     I  would  not  attempt  to  summer  one  of  them 

in  New- York  without  the  aid  of  darkened  rooms  and  ice-houses. 

From  the  Macaw's  Bill  we  climbed  up  and  returned  by  the 

^■  road  we  came,  for  descent  here  was  out  of  the  question.     In- 

r  deed,  we  hardly  dared  tlirow  stones  into  the  Boqueron  lest  they 

should  tall  on  the  head  of  some  luckless  traveler  in  the  road 

beneath,  where  they  seemed  to  be  moving  like  ants.     In  fact, 

there  was  no  danger,  for  our  projectiles,  urged  horizontally  with 
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our  utmost  force,  seemed  to  turn  like  a  boomerang,  and  to  strike 
almost  under  our  feet. 

Never  had  I  been  so  laden  with  floral  treasures  as  when  I 
returned  to  Bogota*  I  had  picked  a  small-flowered  Alstrcsme- 
ria,  the  vine  of  which  had  grown  into  a  loop,  through  which  I 
put  my  arm.  In  this  way  it  seemed  as  if  dropping  out  of  my 
mammoth  bouquet.  As  I  was  passing  down  by  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  a  little  girl  thought  she  had  better  secure  the  prize  that 
otherwise  must  &31  to  the  ground,  and  laid  hold  of  it  from  be- 
hind, not  thinking  that  I  should  feel  it  as  it  took  leave  of  me. 
I  turned  round,  and  evidently  surprised  her  by  the  specimen  I 
gave  her  of  my  attainments  in  Castilian,  for  she  fled  precipi- 
tately. 

I  made  an  attempt  with  Senor  Triana  afterward  to  pass  the 
Boqueron  on  horseback.  Passing  up  out  of  town,  we  left  Boif- 
var's  country-seat  {d)  and  the  river  {e)  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  two  grist-mills,  an  extinct  paper-mill,  and  a  manufactoiy 
of  crude  quinine  (^).  Our  road  rose  rapidly  till  the  mountain 
shut  us  in,  and  the  Church  of  Montserrate,  high  on  our  left, 
disappeared  fiom  view.  Patches  of  the  cliffs  were  red  with  Be- 
gonias unexcelled  by  any  ever  seen  by  Hogg  or  Dunlap.  The 
Odontoglossum,  with  its  bushel  of  yellow  orchid  flowers,  here 
and  there  perched  itself  just  out  of  human  reach.  At  length 
came  a  pass  too  narrow  for  a  path,  and  we  had  to  climb  a  point 
of  rock  on  the  south  side.  Such  a  getting  up  stairs  on  back 
of  horse  or  mule  I  never  did  see.  At  length  my  friend's  horse 
came  to  flat  rebellion,  and  turned  round  as  if  to  fall  upon  my 
head.  My  horse  revolted  also.  Perhaps  their  heads  were  dizzy. 
At  length  I  passed  the  recusant,  who  proceeded  to  scramble  up 
to  the  top. 

No  sooner  were  we  up  than  again  we  had  to  descend.  When 
the  water  is  not  very  high  indeed,  the  poor  market-people  follow 
the  stream  to  avoid  this  cruel  ascent  and  descent  over  stairs 
built  of  round  stones,  forever  wet. 

A  curious  bush  that  we  found  in  fruit  here  cost  me  immense 
trouble.  At  first  I  could  find  only  fruit,  a  globe  of  the  size  of 
a  plum,  with  a  pair  of  green  horns.  Long  after  I  found  the  pis- 
tillate flowers,  but  as  it  is  dioecious,  I  never  could  find  the  other 
sex.     It  proves  to  be  Styloceras  laurifoUum,  which  is  badly 
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represented  aa  to  its  fruit  in  Iluniboldt  and  Bonpl&nd's  JV&v. 
Gen. 

We  were  now  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  gulf.  Nothing  was 
visible  but  rock  and  sky,  with  the  brawling  atream  rushing 
through  the  chasm.  Here  it  began  to  rain.  My  health  wonld 
not  permit  me  to  be  wet  with  impunity,  and  we  turned  and  re- 
treated. 

Agtunst  the  rock  where  we  turned  I  saw  a  poor  woman  lean- 
ing to  rest.  She  had  in  her  hand  a  long  peon's  staff,  and  on 
her  shoulders  a  bundle,  nearly  as  large  as  herself,  composed  of 
small  sticks.  This  is  a  common  sight,  in  this  way  Bogota 
ia  supplied  with  fuel.  Little  coal  is  used.  All  the  wood  is 
sold  in  bundles  (not  weighed,  however,  as  in  Paris),  whether 
brought  on  backs  of  women  or  mules,  or  in  carts.  A  little  be- 
low I  met  a  little  girl,  not  twelve  years  old,  loaded  in  this  way. 
Her  scant  dress,  her  naked  feet,  and  the  cold,  tempted  me  to 
pay  her  a  dime  for  her  load  and  throw  it  into  the  river.  She 
would  only  have  fished  it  out  to  sell  again.  To  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  needs  wisdom  more  than  money. 

How  long  has  this  vicinity  been  woodless?  Probably  the 
Indians  stripped  it  early  of  its  wood,  and  it  has  never  had  a 
chance  to  grow  again  in  all  the  centuries  since.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  slopes  toward  the  plain  might  be  nearly  adequate  to 
supply  tlie  demand  for  wood  and  timber,  could  it  only  have  a 
chance  to  grow.  I  do  not  see  that  the  land  here  has  owners, 
nor  would  any  one  be  enriched  by  it  in  this  generation  if  the 
timber  were  preserved.  And  this  would  be  impossible  without 
sentinels  night  and  day. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  wherever  I  have  passed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  plain,  all  the  slopes  toward  it  have  been  stripped  of 
trees ;  but  soon  after  you  begin  to  descend  from  it,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  first  steep  descent,  the  country  is  well  wooded. 
The  hills  there  have  been  stripped  of  wood  to  meet  the  demands 
L«f  the  Habana:  this  may  always  have  been  prairie. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  PRISON,  THE  HOSPITAL,  THE  GRAVE. 

Gnadalitpe.— Discomfited  Saint.— Boqneron  and  bathing  Girls. — ^^Orade-ivoik- 
ing  Image. — ^Fnel-girl  and  Babe. — Powder-mill  and  Aiagazine. — Soldiers.— 
Cemeteries. — Day  of  Mourning. — Potter's-fields. — GaUinaxo. — ^HospitiL — 
Doctors  and  Apothecaries. — ^Provincial  Prison. 

Mt  kind  fiiend,  Dr.  Pacho,  who  showed  me  where  to  swim, 
but  not  when  to  swim,  proposed  one  day,  as  I  was  reeoverii^ 
from  mj  sickness,  to  which  I  have  alluded  already,  that  we 
should  make  a  short  excursion  the  next  day.  Though  stiU 
somewhat  weak,  I  consented. 

I  breakfasted  early,  and  we  were  soon  above  the  dty,  at  a 
place  called  Agua  Nueva,  where  a  dotted  line  is  seen  on  tho 
Plan,  passing  from  the  east  end  of  the  street  that  runs  up  past 
the  Cathedral :  this  is  now  a  good  road  leading  to  the  Boqiie- 
ron.  This  road  we  crossed,  and  I  soon  found  we  were  risii^ 
higher  and  higher,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  north  part  of  the 
city,  and  just  south  of  the  Boqueron. 

We  came  to  the  foundations  of  a  church  on  a  shoulder  of  the 
IiilL  The  origin  is  said  to  be  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  £uie 
above  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  its  sacred  image  was  thrown 
down  here,  many  hundred  feet  below,  but  that  the  next  night  it 
returned  to  the  ruins  above.  They  then  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  chapel  down  here,  but  the  design  fell  through,  and  the  poor 
image  was  at  length  compelled  to  content  itself  with  quarters  in 
the  Church  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  in  the  city  below,  firom  whence 
it  has  not  since  tried  to  escape. 

Up  went  the  tortuous  ascent,  but  in  many  places  the  path 
was  sunk  into  deep  callejones.  We  still  ascended  till  we  could 
see  over  Montserrate— could  see  the  horizon  beyond — ^nay,  even 
look  down  on  the  plain  as  it  stretched  off  to  the  north  of  it.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  ruins  of  the  upper  church,  in  its  day  more 
splendid  than  that  of  Montserrate.  This  is  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe. 
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Mounting  these  walls,  I  foond  myself  higher  than  I  ever  had 
been  before — 1 1 ,039  feet.  I  placed  Mount  Washington,  in  my 
imagination,  with  its  foot  at  the  level  of  the  sea  beneath  me,  and 
found  its  top  HO  low  as  scarce  to  be  discernible. 

From  this  point  my  iriend,  who  never  loat  an  opportunity  of 
getting  into  trouble,  suggested  a  descent  toward  tiie  nortbeaat, 
from  which  we  could  reach  the  city  by  passing  through  the  Bo- 
queron.  In  fact,  he  thought  this  the  easiest  way  to  return 
home.  We  were  soon  committed,  and  too  far  down  to  retreat. 
The  whole  side  was  densely  covered  with  buslies,  and  without  a 
path.  But  gravity  will  do  wonders  when  one  fmstB  himself  to 
it,  and,  strange  to  say,  we  reached  the  bottom,  by  good  fortune 
and  good  management,  bringing  our  clothes  with  us.  Another 
task  remained ;  it  was  to  pass  the  Boqueron  without  wetting 
my  feet,  as  at  this  time,  when  I  was  not  acclimated,  such  a 
course  would  have  inevitably  brought  on  a  relapse.  The  wild 
magnificence  of  the  scene  is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  I  recol- 
lect. For  more  than  a  mile  the  walls  were  too  steep  to  scale, 
and  the  bottom  too  narrow  for  a  wagon-road. 

Through  this  narrow  gorge  much  of  the  supplies  of  Bogota 
pass  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  women  and  the  backs  of 
oxen.  Wood,  charcoal,  wheat,  fowls,  turpentine  of  frailejon  in 
bottles  made  of  leaves,  and  even  plantains  from  the  warmer  re- 
gions beyond  the  mountains,  come  pouring  down  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  particularly  early  Friday  morning. 

Narrowly  escaping  a  complete  ducking  in  my  efforts  to  save 
my  feet,  I  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  stream  till  but  one  more 
crossing  remained  at  the  outlet  of  the  Boqueron.  Here  a  new 
obstacle  met  me.  To  pass  where  the  road  did  was  clearly  im- 
possible; above  was  unscalable  rock.  Below  was  a  narrow 
path  close  beside  the  water,  where  a  group  of  bathing  girls  held 
possession.  The  whiteness  of  their  skin  showed  them  of  no 
plebeian  caste ;  indeed,  I  learned  they  were  headed  by  a  school- 
mistress. How  these  naiads  lived  in  the  freezing  current,  where 
I  dared  not  dip  my  foot,  was  to  mc  a  mystery ;  but  there  they 
were.  I  must  get  round  them  as  best  I  could,  I  did  so, 
and  at  length  below  passed  the  stream,  and  gained  the  mouth 
of  the  iioqueron.  Now  came  the  rain.  It  rains  every  after- 
m  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  but  I  was  slow  to  find 
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it  out,  and  my  kind  friends  generally  managed  to  be  can^t 
in  it. 

We  took  refuge  in  a  venta.  Passing  through  a  little  tienda, 
where  market-people  are  apt  to  leave  too  much  money  and  take 
too  much  chicha,  we  entered  a  desolate,  empty  sala,  and  seated 
ourselves  on  the  cold  poyo  of  adobe — a  brick  bench  mnning 
around  the  room.  Here  we  watched  to  see  it  rain.  AcKon 
the  patio  were  two  other  mean  mud  huts.  The  posts  of  the 
corredor  were  of  the  rough,  curious  stems  of  tree-ferns — pak 
bobo. 

I  saw  here  a  stupendous  earth-worm — yes,  an  angle-womi, 
almost  big  enough  to  ^^  bob  for  whale*'  with.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  hyperbole ;  it  was  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 

About  3  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  doctor,  finding  I  had  had 
as  much  exercise  and  fasting  as  was  good  for  a  convalescent, 
agreed  with  me  that  it  might  be  time  to  get  home  to  our  din- 
ners. 

I  made  a  somewhat  similar  expedition  a  few  days  aflter,  only 
I  left  the  height  of  Guadalupe  at  my  left.  I  passed  first,  on  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  a  church  called  Egypt  {p  on  the  Plan), 
whether  from  darkness  or  bondage,  or  both,  I  know  not,  but  in 
either  sense  more  churches  than  one  might  with  propriety  bear 
the  name.  Leaving  the  outskirts  of  the  city  behind  me,  by  ris- 
ing still  higher  we  reach  the  little  Church  of  La  Pena — of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Cliff — ^with  its  miraculous  image  of  Joseph,  Maiy, 
the  infant  Savior,  and  an  angel  bearing  the  custodia,  in  which 
they  keep  the  consecrated  wafer  or  hostia.  This  is  the  most 
venerated  image  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  found  by  an  Indian 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  peak  above,  carved  out  in  the  living 
ix>ck,  from  which  its  base  was  not  detached.  With  immense 
labor  the  piece  was  detached,  lowered  with  ropes  firom  its  native 
crag,  and  here  a  temple  was  built  for  it.  They  covered  the  di- 
vine workmanship  all  over  with  paint,  put  showy  dresses  on  the 
figui'cs,  and  put  the  group  in  the  camarin,  where  it  contin- 
ues to  work  miracles,  as  are  attested  by  wax  models  of  arms, 
legs,  eyes,  etc,  and  pictures  of  various  catastrophes,  out  of 
which  those  who  called  on  La  Senora  de  la  Pena  for  help  came 
out  alive. 


We  borroir  the  annexed  diagram 
to  show  how  the  wax  figures  would 
look  were  they  not  crowded  together, 
covering  each  other ;  and  the  style  of 
execution  b  fairly  emulated  Ly  the 
engraver.  The  picturea  were  in  the 
ne  etyie,  or  poorer,  and  exhibited 
a  great  variety  of  haps  and  mishaps. 
I  One  lady,  for  instance,  was  riding  up 
to  Montserrate,  and  her  horse  turned 
a  somerset  down  the  bank  with  her. 
Throngh  the  intervention  of  tlus  stone 
I,  she  wa3  not  killed.  Another  was  crossing  an  exposed 
e  daring  a  bull-feaat  in  the  Plazuela  of  San  Victorino.  The 
bull  tumbled  her  over,  and  a  comical  sight  she  was,  according 
to  the  picture ;  but,  thanks  to  La  Pena,  she  lived  through  it. 

From  here  our  course  was  southwest.  A  steep  ascent,  a 
mountain  swamp,  and  a  well-worn  path  over  the  ridge  brought 
OS  in  sight  of  two  miserable  little  fields,  and  a  hut  covered  with 
grass.  Here  we  saw  a  man.  Ills  wife,  and  two  littlo  children 
preparing  loads  of  wood  for  the  city.  A  descent  directly  south 
brought  us  to  a  road,  paved  in  some  places,  running  along  the 
hanks  of  the  Fucha.  I  turned  and  went  from  the  city  on  this 
road. 

As  I  was  going  up  a  steep  pitch,  I  met  a  sight  which  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  It  was  a  young  girl,  apparently  fifteen,  but 
doubtless  older.  She  had  on  her  back  a  large  load  of  wood,  but 
was  descending  the  steep  road  with  a  quick,  clastic  step:  in 
lier  right  hand  was  the  long  ataflf  they  always  carry,  and  on  her 
left  arm  her  babe,  unconsciously  drawing  its  nouriahnient  from 
the  living  fountain.  Ah,  woman,  how  varied  but  imiversal  are 
thy  wronga  1  Tlie  father  of  this  innocent  may  have  been  some 
country  priest,  living  in  coarse  luxury,  with  nothing  to  tax  the 
energies  of  hia  mind — neither  cares,  responsibilities,  nor  duties 
beyond  the  performance  of  prescribed  ceremonies  at  prescribed 
tones — nothing,  in  short,  to  do  but  "to  draw  nutrition,  propa- 
gate, and  rot"  Slie,  living  possibly  in  a  mud  hut,  seven  feet 
long,  six  feet  wide,  nnd  five  feet  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground, 
9  to  eke  out  a  subsistence  for  herself  and  babe  by  pick- 
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Ing  up  a  load  of  sticks  near  her  kennel,  carrying  them  and  her 
babe  from  seven  to  twelve  miles,  and  selling  her  load  for  three 
half  dimes. 

Near  here  I  gathered  the  fruit  of  a  curious  shrub,  the  Conaria. 
The  flowers  had  been  very  small — scarcely  noticeable,  indeed, 
except  for  their  number,  and  for  apparently  growing  on  the 
leaves ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  it  to  go  out  of  flower,  the 
petals,  instead  of  falling,  took  to  growing.  They  l^ecame  00 
distended  with  bright  red  juice  as  to  appear  almost  black,  and 
to  have  crowded  each  other  out  of  shape,  and  into  angular 
masses,  hiding  entirely  the  little  capsule,  and  appearing  like  a 
beny.  I  found  here,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  South  America,  a 
mistletoe  growing  on  a  bush. 

The  road  from  here  to  Bogota  does  not  closely  follow  the 
River  Fucha,  but  rises  over  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain  at  a 
considerable  height,  while  the  river  enters  the  plain  through  a 
gorge.  Here  I  found  a  gigantic  figure  painted  on  a  sloping 
rock  in  the  river,  as  if  wading  across  it,  with  a  child  on  his 
shoulders,  and  using  a  palm  for  a  staff.  It  was  Saint  Christo- 
pher {Christ-hearer)^  of  whose  history,  unfortunately,  I  know  no 
more  than  is  shown  by  the  etymology  of  his  name.  I  wonder 
if  his  mother  gave  him  that  name  in  infancy,  and  if,  when 
grown  to  more  than  man's  stature,  he  had  the  honor  to  cany 
once  or  repeatedly  the  infant  Savior  on  his  shoulders.  But  it 
is  useless  to  ask. 

Just  below  here  I  took  my  first  bath  in  the  chilly  climate  of 
Bogotd.  I  was  in  the  water  but  an  instant,  and  "  bathed  like  a 
cat,"  Dr.  Bayon  said ;  but  the  dip  cost  me  that  sickness  of  a 
fortnight.  How  the  "hard  inhabitant"  can  enjoy  himself  in 
the  wintry  stream — how  even  little  children  are,  as  I  have  seen 
them,  copiously  and  deliberately  bathed,  is  to  me  amazing. 

My  visits  to  the  plains  have  been  fewer  and  less  interesting. 
One  was  to  a  spot  a  little  below  this.  We  passed  through 
fields  with  walls  of  unburnt  brick  and  roof  of  tile — ^the  gate- 
ways also  roofed.  A  more  hatefiil  fence  to  the  hunter  or  the 
botanist  can  not  be  found.  He  will  not  think  of  scaling  it,  and, 
perhaps,  when  he  needs  a  gate,  none  is  to  be  found.  We  pass- 
ed the  southern  borders  of  the  city,  and  came  to  a  mill,  where 
wheat  is  bought  and  converted  into  a  flour  equal  to  our  second 
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!  third  Tate.  As  a  tropical  voyage  damages  our  Bupertine 
:,  it  does  not  shame  tfieirs  wlien  it  geta  liere. 

On  the  same  canal  which  comes  from  tlie  Fucha  stood  the 
national  powder-mill :  government  has  since  abandoned  it,  and 
the  Serreria  is  to  be  sold.  Examined  from  an  eminence,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  an  orderly,  weil-conducted  establishment,  but  I  did 
not  enter  it. 

On  the  very  banks  of  the  Fucha  stands  the  magazine,  under 
a  guard  of  soldiers.  It  is  a  solitary  building,  witli  a  piazza,  sur- 
romided  by  a  high  wall,  part  of  which  has  been  carried  away  by 
the  floods.  The  soldiers  were  asleep,  and  I  had  entered  the  in- 
closure  before  I  knew  it  was  guarded.  In  the  piazza  hung  a 
soldier's  babe  in  a  hammock,  and  near  stood  their  guns.  Their 
cooking  was  done  by  building  a  lire  in  the  piazza  against  the 
walls  of  the  magazine.  We  foand  the  mother  of  the  babe  near 
the  desolate  concern. 

A  little  way  from  here  I  saw  a  body  of  troops  washing  clothes 
in  the  river  within  a  line  of  sentinels.  They  had  a  few  women 
engaged  with  them.  The  fewness  surprised  me,  for  when  an 
army  is  on  march  there  ate  more  women  than  men.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  asstured  of  tins,  and  that  the  commanders  expe- 
dite their  march,  and  aid  them  across  the  rivers  with  the  great- 
est attention.  Soldiers  here  are  smaller  than  other  people.  I 
am  not  tall,  but  I  can  look  over  the  heads  of  a  long  line  of 
troops,  and  see  the  top  of  every  cap.  I  was  first  struck  with  the 
diminutive  stature  of  the  natives  in  a  dense  crowd  in  a  church. 
It  was  new  to  me,  who  had  been  so  often  buried  in  crowds,  to 
find  my  head  projecting  over  the  upper  surface  of  one.  I  have 
sometimes  been  mortified  by  the  rowdy  conduct  of  the  offsconr^ 
ing  of  the  States  in  Spanish  countries ;  but  when  I  see  such 
troops,  I  do  not  wonder  they  are  tempted  to  pitch  into  them, 
just  for  a  little  fun.  One  of  the  officers  I  saw  was  of  unmix- 
ed African  blood. 

I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the  reader  two  specimens  of  this 
onfortunate  and  not  very  reputable  class.  The  taller  of  tlie  two 
is  one  of  the  President's  Lancers,  and  the  other  one  of  the  infant- 
ry. The  dress  of  both  resembles  that  of  Northern  troops,  ex- 
cept that  the  feet  are  partially  covered  with  alpargates,  figured 
and  described  on  page  236.     Imagine  the  taller  of  these  rather 


short,  and  no  more  impudent  than  a  cavalty  soldier  is  apt  to  lie : 
might  not  some  of  the  chivalrouB  sons  of  the  Union  be  tempted 
to  make  him  "know  his  place?" 

The  country  around  the  Fucha  is  not  exactly  flat,  but  intor- 
mediate  between  plain  and  mountain.  iVIl  west  of  here  is 
tirely  level,  and  at  this  eeaaon  of  the  year  much  of  the  grouDd 
is  covered  with  water.  It  differs  from  Weateni  prairies  in  that 
they  have  depressed  edges,  the  boundaries  being  streams  at  a 
much  lower  leveL  Here  the  boundaries  are  hills,  and  the 
stream  in  the  interior  is  at  the  surface  of  the  pimn.  Id  botbi 
the  centre  is  apt  to  be  wettest. 

In  the  plain  west  of  the  northern  end  of  the  city  is  the 
principal  cemetery  {a),  the  pride  of  Bogota.  It  is  an  ellipse  of 
about  an  acre,  surrounded  by  a  htgli  wall,  with  a  chapel  at  tho 
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rther  end.  Tliua  ranch  I  could  see  from  the  motuitaiiia.  My 
t  there  happened  to  be  just  after  All  Saints,  2d  Novemlicr, 
the  season  when,  in  several  successive  Mondays,  Ihey  do  up  the 
mourning  for  the  year.  I  passed  and  met  Dumerous  groups  of 
mourners,  gayly  laughing  and  chatting  as  they  tripped  to  or 
from  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 

The  theory  of  rural  cemeteries  is  not  understood  in  New 
Granada.  Romantic  situations  are  not  sought,  and  great  ex- 
tent is  not  desired.  It  may  he  desirable  that  some  monuments 
be  perpetuated,  but  the  hones  themselves  are  not  a  sacred  de- 
posit, so  it  matters  not  how  full  tlie  ground  may  be  while  there 
is  room  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  Granadan  cemetery  or  Pan- 
teon  is  condensed,  and  most  of  the  bodies  are  placed  in  the 
tven-like  bovedas.     The  wall  of  the  Cemetery  of  Bogoti  is 

ide  np  of  bovedas.  These  "  narrow  houses"  are  placed  side 
y  aide,  in  three  or  four  tiers,  extending  around  tlie  vast  ellipse, 
Ecept  that  the  space  opposite  the  entrance  is  occupied  by  a 
upel,  without  which  a  cemetery  is  not  complete.  The  roof 
Aftt  covers  the  bovedas  extends  over  a  walk  before  them,  wber<! 
the  visitor  is  protected  from  the  weather,  as  he  contemplates 
paintings  and  inscriptions,  on  tin  plate,  in  water-colors  or  oil, 
or  chiseled  in  marble,  and  beautiful  rose-colored  fine  sandstone 
that  would  never  bear  frost.  Many  remain  as  tliey  were  lefV 
vhen  the  aperture  was  closed  on  the  inhabitant,  and  the  name 
uid  date  were  written  in  the  fresh  mortar  with  a  stick. 

A  series  of  masses  were  going  on,  with  the  humane  inten- 
tion of  rescuing  the  deceased  from  an  unpleasant  situation,  in 
vrhich  some  of  them  must  now  have  been  for  long  months. 
While  the  chapel  was  full  of  worshipers,  another  group  were  go- 
ing from  grave  to  grave,  with  one  or  two  priests,  singing  a  littic, 
and  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  each  grave.  The  price  of  a  b6- 
veda  ia  $8,  which  gives  a  right  for  ten  years,  when  the  bones  an? 
drawn  forth  witliout  farther  expense  to  either  the  purses  or  the 
feelings  of  the  survivors.  A  grave  in  the  ground  is  cheaper,  and 
the  body  is  left  till  the  ground  is  wanted  again.  A  perpetual 
right  in  the  ground  can  be  secured,  but  not  in  a  bfiveda. 

I  had  left  the  ground,  when  I  met  a  bier  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men,  who  were  walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  shaking  fiwm 

e  to  side  a  body  of  which  I  could  see  the  clasped  hands  and 
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naked  face.  The  body  was  that  of  an  aged  female,  dressed  in 
white  flanneL  Arrived  at  the  grave,  it  was  full  of  water.  Here 
was  a  pause :  some  were  for  thrusting  the  body  down  into  the 
water,  others  for  dipping  it  out ;  but  some  men  who  were  digging 
an  adjoining  grave  gave  it  up  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
awkwardly,  and  with  offensive  exposure  of  the  person,  the  body 
was  laid  in  it.  Then  a  boy  caught  up  a  huge  lump  of  mud 
and  pitched  it  down.  It  struck  the  body  with  a  sullen  sound, 
made  the  whole  corpse  quiver,  tore  aside  part  of  the  clothes, 
and  disclosed  the  face  and  one  little  hand  of  a  babe  a  few  months 
old  that  had  been  concealed  there !  I  was  horrified,  but  stood 
my  ground.  Clod  after  clod  fell  on  their  naked  faces,  until,  lit- 
tle by  little,  the  shocking  scene  passed  from  view. 

While  these  bodies  were  being  buried  like  those  of  brutes,  a 
dozen  priests  were  within  the  consecrated  grounds,  but  came  not 
near  the  scene.  I  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  but  with  a  stron- 
ger desire  to  live  to  reach  my  native  land  than  ever  I  felt  before. 

The  burial-place  of  the  poor  is  down  in  the  damp  plain  west 
)f  the  city.  The  Bogotanos  hoped  I  should  not  see  it,  for  it  is 
truly  a  horrible  place.  The  fence  leading  to  it  was  of  wood — 
sticks  tied  to  poles  with  thongs  of  mw  hide ;  but  the  fence  of 
the  cemetery  was  of  tapias  and  tile.  Within  were  bones  scat- 
tered over  the  ground,  and  even  a  skull  or  two,  and  that  un- 
clean bird,  the  gallinazo  or  chulo  (Vultur  Jota),  nearly  allied  to 
our  turkey-buzzard,  was  perched  on  the  wall,  desiring  to  defile 
his  beak  with  the  flesh  of  Christians,  which  I  hope  he  could  not 
reach,  though  he  could  smell  it.  This  creature  usually  finds  its 
upper  limit  before  reaching  the  height  of  tliis  plain,  but  Bogoti 
seems  to  be  an  exception,  as  it  is  warm  considering  its  altitude. 
We  see  large  numbers  of  them  walking  over  tlie  waste  places, 
seeking  food,  or  opening  out  their  sooty  wings  on  a  roof,  where 
their  peculiar  position  leads  people  to  say  that  they  are  praying 
in  cross,  as  they  do  at  La  Tercera.-  The  king  of  the  vultures, 
rey  de  los  gallinazos — Vultur  papa,  the  Vulture  pope — ^is  a  dif- 
ferent bird,  and  not  gregarious,  like  the  gallinazo.  When  he 
comes  to  their  feast,  they,  either  from  respect,  or  possibly  fixnn 
mere  prudence,  leave  the  whole  to  him  till  his  majesty  pleases  to 
eat  no  more.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  the  gallinazo,  though 
a  graceless  loafer,  is  so  uncleanly  as  our  turkey-buzzard^-^Vul- 


X  Aura — whose  every  feather  disgusts,  and  when  he  has  gorged 
BO  tiiat  he  can  not  escape,  is  not  ashamed  to  spew  out  hia  ob- 
scene repast  on  his  captor. 

Half  way  up  to  the  ledge  above  the  city,  near  a  brick-kiln, 
where  they  bum  their  bricks  with  brush  smaller  than  hazel- 
boshes,  is  a  place  where  they  bury  suicides,  and  sometimes,  it  is 
said,  malefactors.  They  are  buried  like  beasts,  and  their  mem- 
ory perishes  with  them.  Still,  the  good  woman,  whose  rancho 
stands  near  the  spot,  dares  not  venture  out-doors  at  night,  as  if 
the  miserable  walla  that  can  not  keep  out  the  air  could  protect 
her  from  ghosts,  I  will  add,  now  that  my  theme  has  taken  so 
grave  a  turn,  tliat  the  use  of  coffins  is  a  new  and  growing  prac- 
tice here,  but  as  yet  they  are  very  expensive.  The  poor  are 
carried  to  their  last  resort  by  four  prisoners  from  the  Presidio, 
attended  by  soldiers  witli  loaded  muskets.  The  introduction  of 
bovedas  would,  I  think,  be  a  benefit  to  our  own  cemeteries. 

From  the  ffrave  to  the  doctor  is  to  go  back  but  a  single  step, 
and  yet  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  profession,  or  to  Dr.  Meri- 
zalde,  to  make  it  and  him  the  subject  of  my  next  remarks.  A 
more  estimable  or  modest  man  I  do  not  know  than  this  pious 
and  venerable  physician.  His  library  is  to  me  the  most  inters 
eating  private  library  1  have  seen  in  this  country,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  a  more  extended  notice  than  I  can  give  of  it.  It  contains 
many  very  rare  books,  some  of  which  have  liere  been  reposing 
for  two  centuries,  while  the  Other  copies  of  them  have  been  ex- 
posed to  various  casualties  in  Europe — have  been  flooded  over 
and  lost  among  the  offspring  of  a  prolific  press,  or  worn  oat  by 
too  much  use.  To  such  dangers  a  book  is  no  longer  exposed 
when  it  has  found  a  refuge  here ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  prom- 
ising a  field  for  a  hunter  of  rare  books  than  in  the  old  libraries 
of  New  Granada. 

Dr.  Jlcrizalde  is  the  principal  physician  of  the  Hospital.  I 
met  him  there  once  at  the  early  hour  which  he  devotes  to  this  la- 
bor of  ]ove.  The  good  old  man  had  quite  a  number  of  students 
in  his  train,  and  went  from  bed  to  bed  with  the  tenderness  of  ft 
felher.  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  patients  I  saw  with 
a  cake  in  their  band,  but  at  length  I  noticed  on  the  doctor's  arm 
a  blue  cotlon  handkerchief,  tied  at  the  four  corners,  that  must 
have  held  near  a  peck  at  first,  from  which  they  bad  been  dex- 
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terouslj  transferred  to  the  beds  of  patients  without  attracting 
any  notice. 

The  Hospital  is  an  pld  convent  of  the  Hospital  Brethren  of  St. 
John-of-God — San  Juan  de  Dios.  It  was  put  into  their  hands 
at  its  erection  as  the  best  thing  that  then  could  be  done ;  bat 
the  monastic  history  of  Bogota  has  been  terrible.  The  only  or- 
der ever  here  that  was  not  a  humbug  and  a  scandal  was  the 
Jesuits.  Say  what  we  will  of  them  now,  I  can  not  doubt  that 
they  were  faithful  at  that  time,  and  the  first  banishment  of  them 
from  this  country  was  an  unwise  and  cruel  step,  dictated  by  any 
thing  else  than  a  regard  for  religion.  But  the  monks  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios  settled  the  question  of  how  few  patients  they  could 
take  in,  and  still  enjoy  their  spacious  convent  and  &t  larder. 
Grovemment  found  itself  at  length  compelled  to  suppress  the  oi^ 
der,  and  put  the  Hospital  under  charge  of  the  gobemacion  of  the 
province.  I  think,  however,  it  receives  nothing  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury. 

The  Hospital  is  not  in  good  order :  the  rooms  are  old,  the 
bricks  of  the  floor  are  traversed  by  several  crevices  in  each,  that 
form  so  many  secure  depositories  of  dirt,  some  of  which  may 
perhaps  date  from  the  last  century.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
have  been  badly  contrived,  and  needed  a  thorough  reform.  This 
would  require  funds  which  there  is  no  probability  of  their  soon 
receiving.  The  kitchen  was  dirty  and  inefficient,  without  any 
large  vessels  for  wholesale  cookery,  or  any  labor-saving  arrange- 
ments. It  seemed  as  if  the  cooking  for  each  separate  patient 
may  have  been  carried  on  independently  of  the  others,  and  eveiy 
thing  looked  more  as  if  the  whole  affair  was  there  only  tempo- 
rarily. So,  too,  of  the  dispensatory :  it  was  in  the  most  shock- 
ing condition,  and  never  can  be  any  better  without  a  radical  re- 
form. It  gives  the  impression,  too,  that  the  medicines  them- 
selves must  be  the  worst  of  their  kind,  when  every  thing  about 
them  bears  evidence  of  so  much  neglect. 

As  to  the  diseases,  they  can  not  be  the  same  here  as  with 
us.  There  is  little  or  no  consumption :  I  do  not  recollect  of 
even  a  single  case.  Dysentery  reigns  prime  minister  in  the 
court  of  Death.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  at  the  statistics  of  the 
matter,  but  there  were  none  at  hand,  and  can  only  express  an 
opinion  that  about  one  third  of  the  deaths,  if  not  one  half,  are  ul- 


lately  &om  Una  disease.  I  was  surprised  at  the  small  nnm- 
:  of  insane  patients.  Dismal  indeed  is  their  condition,  and 
I  think  few  recoveries  could  occur  here.  Syphilitic  patients  are 
not  admitted.  Many  that  apply  from  other  diseases  mnst  be 
refused ;  and  Dr.  Merizalde  assured  me  that,  were  the  hospital 
empty  and  opened  for  this  disease  alone,  it  would  be  filled  in  a 
day! 

Of  course,  the  old  monastery  is  not  without  its  pictures  illua- 
irative  of  the  life  of  its  patron  saint.  Here  we  see  two  devils 
tossing  him  hack  and  Ibnh  to  each  other.  I  saw  the  hanging- 
scene  described  by  Steuart,  but  our  recollections  differ  widely : 
instead  of  a  monk  hanging  a  heretic,  it  seemed  rather  to  me 
that  the  devil  was  strangling  a  man  either  with  a  rope  or  his 
tail,  and  that  the  saint  deHvers  the  victim.  It  is  not  very  im- 
portant which  is  right,  only  I  would  put  this  most  charitable 
construction  on  the  matter ;  but  if  I  am  wrong,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  devil. 

Speaking  of  pictures,  I  saw  one  that,  I  confess,  surprised  me 
a  little,  hanging  at  the  door  of  the  church  at  a  great  fiesta. 
Pictiyes  are  frequently  loaned  on  such  occasions,  and  any  face, 
male  or  female,  is  at  once  received  as  a  saint.     The  one  in 
question,  however,  was  not  in  a  shape  to  give  much  scope  to 
charity:  it  was  the  priest  Abelard  making  love  to  Heloisa.     I 
mentioned  the  matter  at  home,  and  a  guest  present  showed  that 
she  was  better  posted  up  in  that  old  lovc-afiair  than  was  cred- 
itable to  her,  in  ray  opinion. 
I  can  not  say  that  I  think  the  medical  school  or  the  faculty 
^n,^aiid  very  high  in  general.     Probably  one  half  of  the  popular 
^■lon  never  pay  a  fee— dying  ia  cheaper.     Dr.  Cheyne,  a  Scotch 
BKjentleman  who  married  here  long  since,  and  one  or  two  natives 
who  have  studied  in  Paris,  are  the  only  ones  on  whom  I  could 
venture  to  rely.     Fortunately,  I  never  stood  in  need  of  them. 
The  people  here  are  said  to  be  very  averse  to  large  fees.     Out 
of  cities  a  man  can  not  live  by  practice,  so  it  seems  to  me,  as 
there  is  not  tlie  tenth  of  the  whole  population  that  ever  receive 
any  medical  assiatance  from  the  day  of  their  birth  till  their 
death,  both  inclusive. 

There  are  four  or  five  apothecaries'  shops  here.  They  appear 
aa  good  aa  need  be :  not  as  ehowy  as  our  best,  but  reaUy  in  good 
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condition  and  well  served.  I  knew  best  that  of  Dr.  Lombana. 
If  a  prescription  were  written  with  the  weights  here  used,  I 
would  have  no  fear  but  that  it  would  be  properly  put  up.  The 
safest  way  would  be  to  write  the  prescription  in  granos  of  -^ 
of  a  grain :  a  useful  fact  to  remember,  if  we  could  only  be  sure 
of  it.  But  the  diversity  of  languages  on  earth  is  hardly  more 
perplexing  than  the  diversity  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
here  they  are  little  sure  of  them,  for  their  own  have  been  chang- 
ed so  often.  Now  the  legal  standard  is  that  of  the  French.  It 
ought  to  be  imiversaL 

You  are  struck  with  the  medicines  here  as  being  the  saSme  as 
at  home.  There  are  no  druggists  here.  Even  the  ipecacuanha, 
if  not  the  sarsarparilla,  are  brought  from  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  The  pharmacopoeia  is  the  old  Spanish  one,  but  most 
of  the  medical  books  read  here  are  French.  Indeed,  a  man  who 
reads  no  other  language  than  Spanish  ought  never  to  pass  fo 
an  educated  physician. 

From  the  Hospital  it  is  natural  to  go  to  the  Prison.  I  would 
wish  to  be  excused  from  this  task ;  but  as  the  jefe  politico  o£kr- 
ed  to  accompany  me  in  person,  and  as  a  prison  is  always  a  prop- 
er place  to  tell  the  truth  of,  I  could  not  excuse  myselt  The 
provincial  prison  is  in  the  same  block  with  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  distant  not  200  feet  from  the  chair  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  entrance  is  on  the  street  that  runs  down 
from  the  south  side  of  the  square.  A  guard  of  soldiers  is  always 
at  the  door.  The  prison  within  is  very  small  and  dirty  at  least, 
if  not  excessively  so.  It  has  not  a  whole  patio  to  itself,  but 
only  a  part  of  one,  built  in  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  a  corredor 
running  round  two  sides  only.  Here  I  saw  still  some  debtors, 
though  on  recent  notes  there  is  now  no  liability  to  prison. 
One  room  was  used  as  a  chapel,  having  a  meanly  furnished  al- 
tar, but  at  the  same  time  it  served  as  dormitory.  This  building 
is  the  nightly  resort  of  a  detachment  of  presidarios,  that  are  cm- 
ployed  during  the  day  as  scavengers,  and  in  the  burial  of  the 
poor,  etc.,  always  under  the  watch  of  soldiers. 

The  prisons  can  hardly  be  alleged  as  a  reproach  to  the  gov- 
ernment. True,  they  are  horrible,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Casa  de  Reclusion  at  Guaduas,  but  the  authorities  can  not 
remedy  the  matter,  though  they  would.     The  government  is 
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It  can  not  maintain  suitable  officeia,  nor  can  it  furniBli 
new  buildings  ;  and  witli  crowded  rooms  and  low  aalariee,  nol 
Howard  himself,  were  he  alive,  could  keep  a  prison  from  being 
what  that  of  Bogota  emphatically  is — a  noisance. 


b 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  VALLEY   OF  THE  ORraOCO. 


ETydrography. — Panuno  of  Choachi. — Cordillera  of  Bogota  and  the  Provinces  on 
ite  Summit.  —  EnslcraWildBmoM. — Thermal  Springs.  —  Indian  He seri'ea. — 
FoTtanate  Friesl. — Ills  cunoiag  Penitent. — Cordage  Plant. — Laguna  Granda. 
—Hid  Trea»ureB,— afurder  of  the  Chibcha  King.— Sciior  Qucve do.— Bolivar. 
— Joaquin  Mosquera. —  Rafael  Urdanela. —  Domingo  Colcedo. — Joss  Majia 
Obando. — Fraacisr«  de  Paalo  Santander. — Six  Adminutrationa  and  three  So- 
bcUionB.— Murder  and  Mystery. — Sncre,  Sardn,  and  Mariano  Paris. — Uno. — 
Piramo  of  Crui  Verde. — Rare  Plants. 

I  HAD  seen  plantains  and  oranges  descending  to  Bogota  hy 
the  steep  roads  that  lead  fvoia  the  paramos-  They  do  not  grow 
there.  Beyond  there  must  be  a  warmer  place,  and  I  wished  to 
see  it.  Tiiey  told  me  I  must  go  to  Ubaque.  To  Ubaque  I  re- 
solved to  go.  But  where  could  that  be  ?  In  the  basin  of  the 
Orinoco  ?  I  thought  it  hardly  possible,  and  I  asked  a  military 
gentleman.  He  assured  me  that  its  streams  were  tribntaries  to 
the  Bogota.  But  ho  spoke  of  cane  and  plantains  there,  and 
when  I  suggested  that  water  could  not  flow  from  a  cane-field 
up  to  this  cold  plain,  he  admitted  the  difficulty. 

Bogota  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
hydrographic  notions  of  the  country  have  not  been  very  exact, 
and  much  space  that  is  supposed  to  be  drained  by  the  Magda- 
lena,  in  reality  sends  it,*  waters  to  the  Orinoco.  Most  maps 
show  the  Bogota  Chain,  or  Eastern  Cordillera,  as  a  well-mark- 
ed, straight  ridge,  running  northeast.  Mosquera's  map  puts  Bo- 
gota half  way  between  this  ridge  and  the  Magdalena,  or  even 
nearer  the  river.  Tanner's  map  of  Colombia,  of  1829,  the  best 
yet  extant,  puts  Lake  Tola  and  the  battle-field  of  Boyoca  far 
west  of  the  ridge.  I  had  to  close  up  his  outlet  of  Lake  Totit 
into  the  Sogamoso,  and  open  with  my  pen  a  new  one,  the  Upla. 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  and  over  a  high  motintaiu 
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ridge  into  the  Meta,  and  Orinoco.  The  map  of  Acoata,  the 
best  Granadan  geographer  that  ever  lived  till  Codazzi  took  that 
place,  shows  that  same  error.  Lastly,  another  map  pats  Bogo- 
ta entirely  east  of  the  Andes,  in  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  I 

In  all  my  previous  expeditions  I  wore  boots.  I  now  intro- 
duced my  foot  to  a  new  chaussure,  the  alpargate  or  alpai^ta. 
Imagine  a  mat  made  of  braided  string  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  The  braid  is  first  coiled  in  the  proper  shape, 
and  then  sewed  by  a  long  needle  passing  through  the  whole 
width  from  side  to  side.  A  woven  cap  is  sewed  on  at  the  toe, 
olthongh  the  very  tip  is  left  open,  so  that  the  extremity  of  the 
great  toe  is  visible.  At  the  heel  a  strap  is  iastened,  so  as  to 
come  np  behind,  and  be  held  in  place  by  a  showy  woven  stziif 
that  ties  in  front  of  the  ankle.  Li 
the  figure  it  ia  worn  slippei^ali- 
ion,  and  to  the  practiced  eye  looki 
strange,  with  the  leg  of  the  pantlr 
loons  in  auch  close  proximity. 

The  alpai^ate  is  the  best  pos- 
sible defense  for  the  foot  in  walk- 
ing.  It  yields  to  the  motions  of 
the  foot,  lets  it  take  hold  of  tht 
ground,  and  does  not  heat  it  Were  I  ever  to  walk  for  my  lifis, 
I  should,  if  poaaible,  walk  in  alpargatas.  The  price  in  Bogoti 
is  fifteen  cents  a  pair,  but  in  the  Cauca  they  are  both  dearer  and 
poorer.  Still,  I  can  not  do  without  them.  It  is  a  significant 
circnmstance,  too,  that  I  often  find  no  pair  large  enough.  I  an 
not  in  the  liabit  of  looking  much  at  feet,  but  all  testimony  goes 
to  the  point  that  this  is  a  land  of  beautiful  feet,  and  that,  I  sap- 
pose,  means  small  feet.  If  so,  the  best  proof  that  I  can  allc^ 
is  to  say  that  I  never  yet  found  one  alpargate  too  large  for  me, 
although  I  can  wear  most  gentlemen's  slippers  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  try. 

There  are  two  other  routes  to  Ubaque,  but,  as  I  like  to  take 
a  circuit,  we  will,  by  your  leave,  go  by  Choachl.  So  first  we 
pasB  the  Boqueron,  in  which  we  have  already  spent  much  time, 
and  pass  through  tlie  amphitheatre  we  saw  from  Montserrate. 
A  small  venta  stands  just  out  of  the  Boqueron,  and,  as  we  tum 
and  look  back,  yon  agree  with  me  that  highway  never  penetrated 
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a  more  ra^ed  defile.  Were  it  within  one  liandrcd  miles  of  New 
York  instead  of  two  miles  from  Bogotd,  it  would  be  mucli  fre- 
ijtiented.  Many  ladies  bere  have  never  passed  it.  Sublimity 
ia  at  a  discount  here:  there  is  too  much  of  it. 

We  rise  continually  by  deep-wont  roads,  sometimes  steep, 
but  for  considerable  spaces  nearly  level.  We  left  the  San 
Francisco  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boqaeron ;  indeed,  it  is  formed 
there  by  streams  coming  in  from  all  directions.  What  a  lonely 
road  !  It  seems  as  if  it  were  tiu'ough  a  country  that  had  been 
rejected,  and  very  properly,  as  unfit  for  human  residence.  Now 
our  path  breaks  into  a  dozen,  and  all  bad ;  now  they  concen- 
trate in  a  callejon  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  let  a  poor 
woman  pass  you  with  a  huge  load  of  charcoal  on  her  shouldttrs 
covercd  with  frailejon  leaves. 

We  rise  continually.  We  mark  our  progress  by  the  mount- 
ains behind  us,  and  particularly  the  Church  of  Montserrate. 
Now  its  top  ia  seen  no  longer  against  the  blue  sky,  but  against 
the  blue  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain.  Now  the  frai- 
lejon becomes  abundant,  and  vegetation  assumes  a  more  gloomy 
hue.  Guadalupe,  too,  sinks,  and  tlie  whole  ridge  that  frowns 
over  Bogota,  with  its  head  covered  in  angry  clouds  while  we 
have  pleasant  weather  below,  has  now  subsided  so  as  to  allow 
OB  to  see  the  plain  over  its  highest  peak,  and  tar,  far  beyond,  if 
clouds  hide  it  not,  the  Quindio.     And  yet  we  rise. 

The  last  steep  ia  gained,  and  before  ua  what  would  be  called 
rolling  prairie  stretches  ofi"  miles  to  the  east.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  stands  the  first  house  on  the  road  since  wc  left  the  venta 
of  the  Boqucron — and  such  a  miserable  bouse !  A  small  in- 
elosure  here  was  devoted  to  potatoes  or  arracacbas,  but  besides 
naught  seemed  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  man.  Siberia  must 
be  a  paradise  in  comparison.  Long  and  desolate  was  my  jour- 
ney over  tlie  paramo  of  Choaclii.  jVnd  yet  it  scarcely  deserves 
tlie  name  of  pSramo :  it  is  too  low  and  too  warm.  There  were 
a  number  of  houses,  too ;  but  I  am  told  that  in  bad  weather  the 
inhabitants  must  keep  within  doors. 

"Why  is  this  plain  colder  than  those  of  Africa  ?  The  sun 
strikes  it  as  fairly.  The  air,  nearly  twice  as  rare,  can  not  carry 
off  the  lieat  so  fast.  I  confess  that  I  know  of  no  reason  except 
that  the  surface  is  farther  removed  from  the  molten  interior  of 
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our  planet,  the  chief  source  of  our  heat,  which  is  aided  less  by 
the  sun  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose. 

The  under  surface  of  our  Northern  snows  melts  in  the  spring 
and  the  ground  thaws  before  the  rays  of  the  sun  reach  it.  The 
streams  that  descend  fix)m  perpetual  snows  are,  I  suspect,  sup- 
plied from  its  under  surface. 

Still,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  temperature  of  even  the 
lowest  places  in  this  country  should  be  less  than  that  justly  due 
to  their  elevation,  or,  if  you  please,  to  the  thickness  of  the  crust 
on  which  they  stand.  Every  breeze  that  fans  the  nook  of  Yijes 
from  the  west  has  left,  not  20  minutes  before,  altitudes  where 
you  would  shiver.  If  from  the  east,  it  may  have  been  warming 
some  two  hours,  and  if  from  the  south,  much  longer ;  but  even 
from  the  north,  we  can  scarce  get  a  puff  that  has  not  been  play- 
ing around  some  peak  that  frost  visits  every  night.  Hence,  if  a 
man  wants  a  specimen  of  the  torrid  zone,  he  can  not  find  it  in 
New  Granada,  and  there  must  be  many  plants  that  coidd  not 
live  here  except  in  hot-houses.  Hence,  too,  a  Granadan  never 
has  heard  of  a  warm  night. 

But  this  talk,  though  good  for  dog-days  with  my  readers,  is 
too  cool  a  theme  for  the  paramo  of  Choachi.  Let  us  hasten  on. 
There  are  some  peaks  above  us  that  I  should  like  to  climb,  but 
want  of  time  and  prudence  alike  forbid.  K  the  paramo  should 
get  angry ^  "  ponerse  bravo,"  we  should  have  fine  times  and  fine 
fare  in  one  of  these  desolate,  fireless,  windowless  huts,  even  could 
we  reach  one.  How  still  it  is !  No  birds  come  here.  Insects 
have  here  no  home.  The  very  streams  do  not  gurgle  as  they  do 
below.  This  must  be  due  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  I 
drank  of  their  waters  at  a  natural  bridge  of  a  large  flat  stone, 
under  which  flowed  a  small  mill-stream,  a  tributary  to  the  Ori- 
noco. In  an  hour  from  Bogota  we  cross  the  "  diidde,"  though 
I  had  great  difficulty  to  even  learn  the  name  for  a  hydrographic 
basin — hoyo — for  intelligent  men  never  had  thought  of  one. 

In  one  of  these  hollows  I  passed  a  singular  bush — ^any  bush 
is  singular  here — ^but  this  had  leaves  as  large  as  apple-leaves, 
white  underneath,  and  of  a  pungent  taste.  It  is  the  well-known 
Winter's  bark — Drymis  Winteri.  It  is  not  much  used  as  a  med- 
icine. It  is  called  canelo,  thus  confounding  it  with  cinnamon, 
which  it  might  serve  to  adulterate,  though  it  has  only  the 


pungency  to  excess,  wliile  the  agreeable  flavor  is  entirely  want- 
ing. 

We  approach  the  eastern  edge  of  the  paramo.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  width  of  the  mountain  summit,  and  consider  it  the  type 
of  the  whole  Bogota  chain.  Entire  provinces  sit  on  the  top  of 
it,  side  by  side,  north  of  here,  for  in  Velez,  Socorro,  Tunja,  Tun- 
dama,  and  Pamplona,  few  important  towns  lie  on  either  aide 
down  in  the  region  of  the  cane. 

And  this  mountain  top  is  the  garden  of  New  Granada  and 
of  all  South  America.  Nowhere  in  America,  except  in  some 
few  of  the  United  States,  is  there  so  dense  a  population  as 
swarms  in  this  sea  of  hills.  They  lack  hut  the  proper  educa- 
tion to  make  them  one  of  the  best  races  on  earth.  The  Socor- 
Iios  are  proverbially  enterprising,  and  all  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I  cold  lands  are  constitutionally  industrious. 
Nature  has  here  been  prodigal  of  tier  mineral  wealth.  Juflt 
north  of  the  great  Sabana  are  the  mines  of  rock  salt  at  Cipaqui- 
ra.  A  little  farther  on  are  the  iron  mines  of  Pacho.  The  em- 
eralds of  the  world  come  from  Muzo  and  Somondoco.  North 
of  Muzo  is  the  copper  mine  of  lloniquira,  and,  lastly — to  say 
nothing  of  tin,  lead,  and  sulphur,  none  of  which  are  systematic- 
ally extracted — ^the  gold  deposits  of  the  vicinity  of  Piodecuesta. 
Bat  the  most  valuable  of  all  mineral  deposits  is  eoal,  and  this, 
though  perhaps  less  abundant  than  in  England  or  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  practically  inexbatistible  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
nation. 

I  look  forward  from  the  very  eastern  edge,  where  little  crosses, 
erected  in  gratitude  by  those  who  had  lived  to  toil  up  the  steep 
ascent,  stand  thick  around  my  feet ;  or  perchance  some  may  be 
those  of  persons  anxious  about  their  descent,  who  prayed  to 
reach  the  bottom  with  unbroken  bones.  If  any  expect  here  to 
see  THE  PLAINS,  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  Orinoco,  he  will 
be  disappointed.  You  may  consider  them  and  the  Slagdalena 
to  lie  at  about  equal  distances  from  here ;  and  so  yon  see  be- 
fore you  a  depth  tliat  the  eye  can  not  measure,  and  beyond 
it  the  moimtains  rising  again,  head  over  head,  and  yoii  know 
not  by  sight  that  you  have  passed  the  summit-level  of  the  Cor- 
dillem. 

How  are  these  mountains  occupied  ?    Wliat  are  their  names  ? 


What  towns  are  at  their  base  ?     The  moontama  are  t 
and  UHeleas  to  man,     A  few  horrible  paths  thread  past  t 
base,  but  they  are  unknown  to  the  traveler.     The  Orinoco  aiidl 
Amazon  drain  nearly  one  half  of  New  Granada,  but  of  ilsl 
2,243,730  souls  in  the  census  of  1851,  only  51,072  are  ascribe 
to  this  region,  besides  that  of  some  cold  lands  usually  supposed  I 
to  be  drained  into  the  Magdalena.     Of  these,  28,873  are  in  thai 
cantones  of  San  Martin  and  Caqueza,  in  the  province  of  Bog( 
— the  empire  province,  that  extends  from   the  Magdalei 
the  Orinoco ;  18,523  to  the  province  of  Casanare,  and  3676  t 
tiie  vast  territories  of  San  Martin  and  J^Iocoa,  between  which 
the  law  has  not  marked  out  the  limits. 

And  in  all  this  vast  space  there  are  but  seven  post-offioes. 
Uere,  then,  we  have  a  future  world,  the  very  edge  of  which  1 
only  is  occupied  with  a  few  civilized  Indians.  Cdqneza,  a  good  I 
day's  journey  from  Bogota  (25  miles),  is  as  far  in  as  people  often  I 
penetrate.  All  tliis  side  is  sparse  settlement ;  all  beyond  ifl  cf-f 
fectivcly  wilderness. 


'M^§9mI 
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FAMILY  JOUHNEYIKO. 

"While  pausing  as  if  for  a  plunge,  let  na  take  a  survey  of  a 
party  just  emerging  from  the  depths  beneath  us,  who  have  been 
stopping  to  adjust  their  dresa  to  the  climate  on  which  they  are 
entering.  The  principal  tigure,  which  a  casual  observer  might 
regard  as  a  heap  oi'  something  carelessly  laid  on  a  mule,  would,- 
after  unwrapping  it  like  a  mummy,  be  found  to  have  for  its  nu- 
cleus a  respectable  and  somewhat  elegant  lady  of  Bogota,  though 
not  at  present  in  a  condition  for  athletic  esercises.  Hence  she 
has  been  condemned  to  make  this  expedition  in  a  sillon — a  con- 
veyance by  no  means  so  secure,  except  when  a  lady  is  clumsy, 
as  the  Turkiah,  or  even  the  European, 

Her  feet,  you  see,  are  on  the  contrary  side  from  that  which 
ihey  occupy  when  she  uses  the  side-saddle.      The  sillon  is  rich- 
ly ornamented  with  red  morocco  and  silver,  and  is  so  cushioned 
as  to  be  quite  easy  to  the  rider  when  going  at  the  pace  of  an 
IPX,  but  not  probably  as  comfortable  to  the  beast  as  a  saddle. 
Behind  follows  her  husband,  bearing  lier  first-bom  in  his  arms. 
The  figure  on  foot  puzzles  me  most.     Clearly  he  is  no  Indian, 
.  and  his  hal  is  that  of  a  gentleman ;  but  the  load  he  bears,  the 
mtaloons  rolled  up,  and  the  alpargatas,  indicate  that  for  once 
e  IB  taking  resolutely  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  used.     My 
lotion  is  not  a  very  charitable  one,  and  it  may  not  be  true. 
i  this :  they  are  a  party  that  have  been  down  to  Ciioachi,  or, 
lapB,  to  Ubaque,  to  templar,  which  1  translate  tkaw  out. 
ley  have  been  gambling  there,  and  have  lost.     They  went 
I  on  four  hired  mules,  with  a  cargucro  for  the  child,  and 
e  bsek  as  we  see  them,  because  they  have  need  to  retrench, 
One  saddle  and  part  of  their  luggage — equipaje— has  been  left 
for  another  opportunity — perhaps  in  pawn.     This  explains  all 
we  see. 

A  descent  of  a  hundred  feet  brings  a  material  change  of  vege- 
tation. Here  I  came  upon  a  splendid  plant,  that  at  first  looked 
sometliing  Lke  the  trumpet-honeysuckle,  with  scarlet  flowers 
three  inches  long.  It  proved  to  be  an  earth-growing  Loranthus, 
a  bush  eight  feet  high.  I  afterward  found,  just  cast  of  the  Bo- 
i^ueron,  a  smaller  sjiecies — L.  Mutisii — with  flowers  six  inches 
long;  and  I  have  seen  another  terrestrial  species,  with  much 
smaller  yellow  flowers.  A  splendid  Melasfomate  bush  grows 
dowD  here  too,  and  farther  down  some  tall  trees  of  that  Older 
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tantalized  me  with  flowers  for  which  I  sighed  in  vain.  This 
species  has  been  published  bj  Karsten  and  Triana  as  Codasszia 
rosea.  Here,  too,  I  incautiously  seized  on  a  large,  handsome 
yellow  flower,  a  Loasa,  that  stung  like  a  wasp. 

Just  before  entering  the  woods,  I  stopped  at  a  venta  with 
some  peasants  that  I  had  fallen  in  with.  Thej  opened  a  wallet 
and  took  out  some  provisions,  and  proceeded  to  lunch.  One  of 
them  ventured  to  urge  on  me  a  delicate  morsel,  a  piece  of  roast- 
ed crisp  rind  of  pork,  but  I  declined,  assuring  him  that  I  was 
not  in  the  least  hungry. 

At  the  bottom  I  found  a  hot  sulphur-spring.  A  stream  ran 
from  it  into  a  little  bathing-house,  where  also  was  led  in  a  stream 
of  cold  water,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  till  it  could  be  en- 
dured. A  considerable  quantity  of  gas  escaped  from  the  spring 
which  I  supposed  to  be  carbonic  acid.  I  had  not  even  a  ibat- 
mometer  with  me,  and  can  only  eay  that  it  seems  quite  prob- 
able  that  the  spring  is  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg  in  time.  It  is 
strange  that  this  spring  is  not  more  known  and  resorted  to  as  a 
watering-place ;  but  the  Bogotanos  love  cold  bathing,  and  woqld 
rather  ice  their  water  than  heat  it. 

On  the  Plain  of  Bogota  are  also  thermal  springs  worthy  of 
examination,  but  I  did  not  even  hear  of  them  till  too  late  to  visit 
them.  Those  of  Tabic,  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Bogota, 
have  a  temperature  of  114°,  while  a  stream  flows  near  them  with 
a  temperature  of  53^.  There  are  also  others  at  Suba,  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  north  of  the  capital. 

From  the  spring,  which  was  a  little  below  the  road,  I  pro- 
ceeded south  to  Choachi.  This  is  a  tolerable  village,  standing 
on  a  level  spot  on  the  side  Iiill,  but  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
roaring  stream  that  flowed  along  the  base.  Both  sides  of  this 
ri>'er  are  thickly  settled  with  Indians.  I  have  not  seen  so  much 
cultivation  in  all  this  country,  and  the  scene  delighted  me  inex- 
pressibly. The  district  of  Choachi  contains  4691  inhabitants ; 
ITbaquo^  a  little  further  on«  3399 ;  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stroain,  tlie  district  of  F6meque  contains  6645.  The  amoont 
of  white  blood  in  all  this  multitude  is  quite  smalL 

Tho  lai\d  here  has  been  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Tni^Ufm  b^ 
a  Wnovolont  provision  of  the  law,  restraining  them  from  selling 
except  according  to  certain  provisions ;  bat,  with  the  advancing 
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^Mkss  of  liberty,  it  ia  seen  that  it  is  ondemocratic  to  restrain 
^~&Ti8  a  man's  liberty.  The  matter  is  now  with  the  provincial 
Le^slaturea,  and  in  eome  provinces  these  reserves — resguardns 
— can  be  sold  only  at  auction,  and  in  others,  any  man  that  can 
persuade  one  of  these  thou^itleas  aborigines  to  sell  to  him  can 
buy  at  any  price,  however  amalL  It  gr!e\-e3  me  to  hear  that 
large  numbers  liave  sold,  ^^jnong  the  moat  diligent  buyers  of 
rc9guardaa  ia  the  Cura  of  Choachi,  who  is  now  the  owner  of  land 
that  once  waa  occupied  by  a  score  of  families, 

I  was  talking  with  one  of  his  6ock,  and  mischievously  asked 
what  kind  of  a  mistress  the  priest  kept,  and  the  simpleton,  with- 
out any  apparent  surprise  at  the  question,  told  me  that  she  wa.<j 
verj-  pretty.  And  yet,  I  think,  it  is  of  this  place  that  they  tell 
me  of  a  'cute  trick  at  the  confessional.  jVn  Indian  was  going 
to  confess,  and  his  unlawful  companion  accompanied  him  as  far 

^BB  a  certain  cross,  where  he  desired  her  lo  await  his  return.     So 

^^■ir  priest,  who  <lisliked  concubinage,  aa  it  diminished  his  mar- 
^^Hlge-fees,  asks  him, 
^^B  "Are  you  married  ?" 
"Nov  aenor." 

"  Do  you  live  with  a  woman  ?" 

"  I  have  lived  with  one,  senor,  but  I  have  left  her  as  far  back 
as  the  cross." 

Now  by  TTic  Crosa  the  priest  understood  their  festival  of  3d 
ilay,  wblchr  had  elapsed  so  long  that  he  thought  proper  to  let  by- 
gones bo  bygones,  and  Jose  got  off  with  quite  a  liglit  penance. 
The  natter  being  squared  up  to  mutual  satisfaction,  he  return- 
ed to  "  the  cross,"  rejoined  his  companion,  and  they  went  home. 
Choachi  ia  by  no  means  a  pretty  place.  The  houses  are  all 
of  one  story,  and  thatched ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  casaa  clao- 
Etradae,  still  tliey  appear  more  like  four  huts  placed  corner  to 
comer  than  a  regular  house.  The  Plaza  is  small,  and  I  think 
I  would  much  prefer  lo  reside  on  llie  opposite  slope.  Still,  the 
vicinity  of  the  thermal  spring,  and  other  causes,  make  it  some- 
thing of  a  watering-place.  On  the  opposite  page  ia  exhibited 
the  roost  successful  imitation  of  European  costumes  and  cus- 
(oma  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  That  all  these  six  figures,  clad 
in  imported  articles  exclusively,  could  have  ever  been  met  in  one 
JKY,  CKOaede  tay  beliefc     With  such  care  has  every  thing  na- 
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tional  been  banished,  that  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  thej  them- 
selves have  been  imported  to  order  packed  in  sawdust. 

To  me  there  is  much  more  interest  in  the  two  remaining  fig- 
ures. The  Indian  woman,  who  is  selling  Granadillas  to  them, 
is  seated  behind  an  empty  cage  to  sell  fowls  firom.  Her  way  of 
wearing  her  mantellina,  hanging  loosely  down  her  back,  sfaowB 
her  a  reinosa  or  uplander.  The  term  New  Kingdom  of  Gran*- 
da  did  not  at  first  include  the  coasts,  and  a  kingdom-man  la 
now  used  as  the  opposite  of  calentano,  or  inhabitant  of  the  Ti- 
erra  Caliente.  But  the  person  that  interests  me  most  is  that 
boy  on  his  way  from  F6meque  to  Bogota.  He  too  carries  fowls, 
and  some  other  articles  for  sale,  protected  by  a  goat-skin,  also 
for  sale.  He  has  taken  off  his  hat  to  say  Sacramento  del  aUar 
to  the  grand  folks,  who  are  too  busy  scrutinizing  the  Gzanadilr 
las  even  to  see  him. 

He  wears  under  his  hat  a  handerchief  bound  on  his  head.  A 
heavy  ruana  and  a  camisa  protect  part  of  his  body.  Then  comes 
a  pair  of  scant  zamarras,  that  have  perhaps  some  pantaloons  UDr 
der  them  still  more  scant,  while  his  ankles  and  insteps  must  take 
all  risks  that  offer  themselves.  The  sole  only  of  the  foot  is  pro- 
tected by  the  albarca  of  hide,  far  inferior  to  the  alpargate  ex- 
cept in  mud.  It  is  not  often  so  well  secured  as  here  we  see  it 
Grenerally  a  toe  is  thrust  through  a  loop  made  for  it,  and  it  is 
slightly  fastened  at  the  heeL 

At  Choachi  I  left  the  main  road,  and  ascended  among  the 
fields  \mtil  it  was  again  quite  cold.  Here  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  asking  the  way  at  a  rancho.  It  consisted  of  two  roo& 
and  a  gable,  while  the  end  toward  the  north  was  open  as  door 
and  window.  Quite  a  number  of  happy-looking  Indian  gids 
seemed  to  be  at  work  within.  They  were  employed  on  the  fibre 
of  Fourcroj'a,  a  plant  too  important  to  be  passed  by.  It  is  fie- 
qucntly  called  aloe  and  century  plant.  But  the  century  pbait 
is  not  an  Aloe,  but  Agave  Americana,  while  this  plant  is  neither 
Aloe  nor  Agave.  Like  the  Agave,  the  Fourcroya  is  a  alow- 
growing  plant,  with  leaves  tluve  or  four  feet  long,  five  inches 
wide^  and  half  an  inch  tliick.  -rVfter  \'egetating  in  this  way  for 
years,  it  shix^ts  up  a  flower-stem  ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  gen- 
erally shinla  fn^ui  it  alx>rti\x  flowers  and  bulbs,  and  then  dies. 

This  plant  is  called  magu6,  cabuya,  and  fique.     The  pith  of 


huge  flower-stem,  oficji  six  indies  in  diameter,  is  used  as 
<tinder  after  the  ends  of  the  Bbres  have  heen  once  scorched. 
From  the  leaves  is  extracted  a  fibre  resembling  that  which  ie 
c&Ued  Manillarffrans.  The  long  leaves  are  aplit,  and  two  hard 
icks,  held  close  together  on  opposite  sides  of  a  piece,  scrape 
'ay  the  epidennis  and  parenchyma,  leaving  nothing  hut  the 
ing  white  iibres  of  the  length  of  the  leaf.  No  other  appara- 
used  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  twisted  into  cords  and 
topes,  knit  into  bags  (guambias,  mochilas,  and  talegas),  or  braid- 
ed into  alpargal«  stutf.  It  might,  were  articles  of  commerce 
needed,  supply  a  lai^  quantity  from  dry  knolla,  uaeleaa  other- 
wise except  for  pasture.  I  suspect  that  it  could  be  nearly  pre- 
pared for  use  by  simply  passing  it  once  througli  a  close  pair  of 
iron  rollers. 

The  Fourcroya  is  an  Amarillate  plant.  The  finer  and  more 
costly  fibre,  called  pita,  is  said  to  I>e  from  a  Bromeliate  plant, 
of  which  I  never  have  seen  the  working  of  the  leaf,  nor  yet  the 
flower ;  and  iVom  tlie  leaves  of  the  prince  of  the  Bromeliate  tam- 
ily,  the  pine-apple,  a  still  finer  fibre  ia  now  found  in  our  North- 
em  cities  in  the  form  of  most  costly  handlcerchiefs. 

"VTell,  these  poor  Imlian  girls,  on  tlie  shoulder  of  the  mount- 
ain, separated  from  Bogota  only  by  a  few  miles  of  steep  rock 
and  paramo,  were  tiiisting  cabuya  in  tliat  low,  miserable  rancho. 
They  were  evidently  alarmed  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  for- 
at  the  mouth  of  tlieir  den,  and  were  quite  relieved  when 
Tormed  them  that  I  wanted  to  know  the  direction  of  Laguna 
ide,  nothing  more.  True,  tliey  suffer  far  less  outrage  from 
Spaniards  tlian  they  would  from  the  more  bnital  outlaws  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  they  are  less  protected  by  law  there 
than  they  would  be  in  those  Northern  States  where  the  teati- 
mony  of  an  Indian  is  received  in  cotirtB.  Poor  race !  In  Dan- 
te's Hell  they  should  be  employed  in  the  exclnaive  work  of  tor- 
ttuing  conquerors  and  legislators. 
I  had  risen  to  the  foot  of  the  ledge  that  has  the  earthy  land 
■TO  Bogota  on  the  west  side,  the  paramo  on  its  broad  top, 
cultivable  slopes  extending  on  the  east  side  far  down  to 
river  below  me.  I  followed  along  still  south  till  directly 
me  was  an  abmpt  descent  to  a  basin  nearly  filled  with 
ly  acres  of  water,  black,  still,  and  cold  as  death.     Lake 
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Avemus  in  summer  must  be  smiling  in  comparison,  but  in  a 
bleak  Italian  December  they  must  be  as  like  as  twins.  No 
summer  ever  smiles  on  Laguna  Grande.  A  perennial  autumn, 
with  its  alternate  sun,  mist,  and  storm,  have  reigned  here  from 
the  day  of  creation  till  now.  It  has  a  fringe  of  bushes,  with 
quaking  marsh  within,  and  a  centre  that  is  said  to  be  un&thom- 
able.  No  singing^bird  has  ever  discovered  this  retreat,  and,  but 
for  the  chill-loving  disposition  of  these  Andine  Highlanders,  the 
Reinosos,  man  never  would  have  found  it. 

What  a  fine  place  for  traditions!  I  mentally  exclaimed. 
Was  there  ever  a  place  more  apropos  to  spirits  and  genii,  or  to 
hidden  treasures  ?  So  full  of  this  idea  was  I  that  my  first  ques- 
tion to  some  friends  I  met  below  was,  *^  Are  there  no  hidden 
treasures  at  the  bottom  of  that  pond  ?" 

"  They  say  that  there  is  wealth  incalculable  there,  Senor," 
was  the  reply.  **  It  is  said  that,  on  an  annual  festival,  the  Zipa, 
or  chief,  went  out  to  the  centre  of  Laguna  Grande  in  a  boat, 
wearing  a  rich  array  of  gold  and  emeralds,  and  during  the  cere- 
monies he  took  them  off  one  by  one,  and  dropped  them  into  the 
water." 

"  And  has  there  been  no  attempt  to  recover  them  ?** 
"  It  has  often  been  projected,  but  never  attempted." 
But,  besides  the  treasures  thus  thrown  in  for  glory,  there  is 
equal  probability  of  others  thrown  there  for  spite.  In  1538  or 
1539  died,  near  Bogota,  Zaquesazipa,  last  Zipa  of  the  Muiscas, 
"  with  extraordinary  fevers — calenturas."  These  calenturas — 
burnings — are  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  applications  of 
heated  horse-shoes  to  his  feet,  and  other  similar  torments,  by 
Quesada  the  Conqueror,  Heman  P^rez  his  brother,  Su&rez 
(Rendon),  and  Garcia  (Zorro).  The  object  was  to  make  him 
tell  what  had  become  of  the  treasures  of  his  cousin  Tisquesusa, 
whose  kingdom  he  had  usurped  when  Quesada  murdered  him. 
These  treasures  never  have  been  recovered,  if  they  ever  existed, 
and,  if  thrown  to  utter  destruction,  were  most  probably  buried 
beneath  these  black,  still  waters ;  but  this  is  not  probable,  for 
hiding-places  on  land  may  answer  the  utmost  desires  of  con- 
cealment. 

Now,  as  I  am  writing,  it  occurs  to  me,  for  the  first  time,  to 
inquire  whether  this  deep  hole  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano.     It  13 


1  a  side  hill  that  might  be  called  steep.  North  and  west  of 
B  lagana  tlie  ground  rises  as  atecp  as  a  man  can  easily  climb. 
To  the  east  the  ground  rises  slightly  for  a  few  rods  to  a  height 
of  not  more  than  ten  feet,  I  should  judge,  above  tlie  level  of  tiie 
water,  and  then  falls  rapidly.  I  can  tliink  of  no  possible  tlieory 
to  account  for  its  origin  except  this,  but  I  did  not  notice  any 
evidence  there  of  any  other  than  a  sandstone  formation. 

Two  or  three  huts  of  Indians,  who  keep  some  rather  cross 
dogs,  stand  near  the  lake.  Want  of  time,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  future  return  to  the  pond  prevented  my  observing  with  the 
care  I  now  wish  I  had  used. 

A  steep,  long  walk  brought  me  down  to  Ubaque.  It  ia  quite 
a  collection  of  poor  houses  just  above  the  upper  limit  of  the 
cane.  It  is  one  of  the  watering-places  of  Bogota.  Though 
inferior  to  many  others,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  accessible.  I 
confess  I  would  rather  go  down  to  where  the  cane-boiling  fur- 
naces are  smoking  in  the  valley  below,  for  here  it  is  yet  much 
too  cold  to  suit  me.  The  Plaza  occupies  nearly  all  the  level 
ground  there  is,  and  the  houses  on  the  one  side  are  crowded 
against  the  hill,  and  the  ground  descends  steep  behind  those  on 
the  other.  A  noisy  torrent,  cold  enough  to  make  one's  teetli 
chatter  in  half  a  minute,  tcar.'j  down  to  the  river  below,  and 
makes  a  deliciously  cool  bath,  which  the  Bogotanos  enjoy  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.     I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  least 

y  |K>8sihIe  time,  and  would  as  lief  be  buried  naked  in  a  SDOw-baok 

■HI  to  venture  in  it  again. 

K  I  here  became  the  guest  of  an  excellent  family  of  Venezola- 

■  ti03,  the  Quevedos.  Senor  Quevedo  is  an  officer  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  living  in  Bogota  on  his  savings,  his  half-pay,  or 
by  his  musical  talents.  I  am  sorry  to  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion, but  I  am  led  to  regard  this  and  another  Venezolano  family, 
that  of  Colonel  Codazzi,  as  the  two  most  interesting  I  have 
found  in  Bogota.  It  is  perhaps  because  I  understand  them 
best,  or  they  know  best  how  to  make  me  at  home.  I  think, 
too,  that  tliere  are  few  ladies  in  New  Granada  better  educated 
than  some  in  these  two  families. 

Senor  Quevedo  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Bolivar.  I  am 
happy  to  come  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions  with  himself  hi 
the  main,  but  I  would  like  tq  know  more  than  I  can  well  ascei> 
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tain  about  bis  concessions  to  tbe  priestbood.  I  can  not  c(hi- 
sidei  bim,  bowever,  as  actuated  by  a  base  love  of  power.  And 
wben  Joaquin  Mosquera  was  elected  to  bis  place,  I  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  a  wise  step,  and  fear  tbat  tbere  may  be  meaning  in 
tbe  bint  of  Samper,  tbat  tbe  "youtb — juventud  ip^hoyaf^—d 
Bogoti''  bad  more  to  do  witb  tbe  matter  of  superseding  Bolivar 
tban  tbey  ougbt  We  may  well  suppose  tbat  tbe  old  bero 
sigbed  at  leaving  tbe  reins  in  bands  all  too  weak  to  bold  tbem. 

I  can  not  think  tbat  Bolivar  bad  any  tbing  to  do  witb  the 
revolution  in  which  Urdaneta,  after  tbe  battle  of  Santuario  at 
Puente  Grande,  September,  1830,  drove  out  the  feeble  adminis- 
tration. Kafael  Urdaneta,  a  good  subaltern  general,  was  never 
called  to  be  tbe  supreme  bead  of  a  nation,  and  bis  rebellion  was 
an  immense  mischief,  without  other  motive  tbat  I  can  guess  than 
personal  ambition.  Little  good  did  it  do  bim  or  bis  fiustion,  as 
in  nine  months,  15tb  May,  1831,  be  was  as  easily  driven  out  as 
bis  predecessor. 

What  became  of  Joaquin?  He  seems  to  have  bad  enough 
of  tbe  executive,  and  in  tbe  short  space  from  tbe  retirement  of 
Bolivar,  we  find  the  supreme  power  in  the  bands  of  President 
Mosquera  till  September,  1830 ;  Dictator  Urdaneta  till  tbe  15th 
of  May,  1831 ;  Vice-president  Domingo  Caicedo  till  December, 
1831 ;  Obando  till  March,  1833,  wben  tbe  Convention  tbat  form- 
ed tbe  first  Constitution  of  New  Granada  by  itself,  in  1832, 
made  Santander,  then  an  exile  for  bis  share  in  tbe  conspiracy 
of  1828,  tbe  first  President  of  the  new  republic. 

Santander  was  a  good  president.  .  So  I  believe  £rom  the 
charges  against  him  by  Salnper,  all  of  which  I  think  redound 
to  his  credit  Especially  would  I  commend  to  future  govern- 
ments bis  energy  witb  tbe  Sarda  conspirators.  Sarda  bad  no 
other  motives  tban  ambition  or  fanaticism.  Many  of  tbe  con- 
spirators were  seized,  and  Sarda  and  Mariano  Paris,  who  escaped, 
were  outlawed^  a  proceeding  that  might  be  witb  advantage  in- 
troduced at  tbe  North,  were  we  not  so  tender  witb  criminals. 
I,  for  one,  think  they  deserve  no  more  protection  tban  our  other 
citizens.  Paris  was  caught  and  shot,  under  plea  that  be  was 
likely  to  escape.  Sarda  was  assassinated  at  night,  in  a  bouse 
where  be  was  hid,  by  Jos6  Ortiz,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  who 
was  not  openly  rewarded  nor  brought  to  triaL     Sixteen  of  the 
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were  executed.     Thia  was  in  1833,  and  six  years  seem 
have  passed  without  another  conspiracy.     Had  Obando  and 
been  treated  in  the  same  way,  perhapa  Ilerran,  Moaquera, 
id  Arboleda  never  would  have  been  tbimd  in  arma  against 
their  own  country. 

But  as  there  are  few  active  men  in  New  Granada  that  have 
not  been  at  some  time  engaged  in  a  revolution,  they  have  be- 
come exceedingly  tender  on  that  point.  It  ia  now  settled  that 
neither  death  nor  the  penitentiary  are  to  be  the  penalty  for  re- 
bellion any  more,  but  only  banishment,  without  confiscation  of 
goods,  till  politics  change.  But  the  latest  improvement  pro- 
posed is  this,  that  when  an  officer  is  banished  for  turning  his 
anna  against  the  authority  he  has  swoni  to  support,  /tis  ^lay 

Kould  be  continued  to  htm  f 
Now  thia  is  all  nonsense.     Take  every  general,  and  of  other 
icera  all  who  have  commanded  detachments  at  five  hours' 
distance  from  a  superior ;  bang  one  and  shoot  the  rest.     Cash- 
ier for  cowardice  all  other  officers.     Imprison  with  hard  labor 
^_«U  the  LL,D.'s  and  priests  (the  latter  for  lite)  clearly  proved  in 
^■^  and  the  next  revolution  will  be  the  last. 
^V  Jo8§  Iguacio  Marquez,  LL.D.,  who  was  elected  President  hy 
^"Congress  on  4th  March,  1837,  was  also,  I  believe,  a  good  presi- 
dent.     He  is  charged  with  not  being  rabid  enough,  and  with 
having  taken  no  steps  toward  Ged  Itepublicaniam,     It  is  AaJd 
■eo  that,  being  elected  Vice-president  for  four  years  fi-omjlarch, 
1835,  it  waa  unconstitutional  to  make  a  president  of  hini. 

The  rebellion  of  1839  began  in  Pasto,  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  some  convents,  a  fact  that  indicates  that  the  Miir- 
quez  administration  was  not  entirely  inert.  Paato  ia  said  to  be 
the  most  elevated  valley  in  the  world,  and,  if  not  the  most  bcau- 
lifiil,  ia  perhaps  the  most  rebellious.  The  PastusoB  are  ignorant 
and  very  Christian.  Their  nearest  market  ia  by  carrying  pota- 
toes, etc.,  over  horrible  roads,  on  their  backs,  seven  days'  march 
to  Barbacoas.  But  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invad- 
ed, the  camp  of  the  enemy  is  the  best  liome  market  they  can 
ever  Lave,  to  say  nothing  of  the  privilege  of  robbing  travelers 
between  Bogota  and  Quito.  Thus,  with  them,  peace  and  pros- 
perity never  come  together. 
Samper  maintains  that  the  M^qacz  administration  wished 
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the  rebellion  to  become  as  serious  as  possible.     This  I  r^aid 
as  simply  absurd. 

Another  cause  of  the  revolution  was  Obando.  Greneral  Sucre, 
marshal  of  Ayacucho,  was  shot  in  the  woods  of  the  Bermecosy 
in  Pasto,  in  open  day,  on  the  4th  June,  1830,  in  the  time  of  Bo- 
livar. The  mystery  of  that  affair  probably  never  will  be  solved. 
It  may  have  been  only  the  work  of  his  wife  and  her  paramour, 
General  Isidoro  Barriga.  But  the  deed  was  rumored  in  Bogota 
soon  after  poor  Sucre  started  firom  there,  and  was  anticipated  in 
Popayan  as  he  passed  there ;  and  a  picket  of  cavalry,  sent,  it 
is  supposed,  by  Greneral  Juan  Jos6  Florez,  afterward  president 
of  Ecuador,  and  lastly  pirate,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Ecuador 
secretly,  traveling  by  night,  and  to  have  returned  after  his  death. 
Lastly,  Colonel  Apolinar  Morillo,  once  a  robber  and  afterward  a 
tool  of  Obando's,  was  arrested  for  the  crime,  convicted,  confessed 
it,  said  Obando  ordered  the  act,  and  was  executed. 

Thus  rumor  knew  it  beforehand ;  causes  sufficient  for  the  M- 
cret  commission  of  the  crime  are  known ;  a  public  cause  from  a 
quarter  opposite  the  rumor  is  found;  scores  of  men,  that  knew  of 
the  deed  before  and  after  it  was  done,  confess  to  dozens  of 
priests;  and,  lastly,  the  very  man  who  did  the  deed  tells  us  all  • 
about  it,  and  how  Obando,  and  perhaps  Ldpez,  instigated  him, 
Sarria,  and  Erazo  to  it ;  and  yet  the  truth  never  will  be  known! 

I  give  here  a  strange  and  incredible  story,  tliat  will  show  bet- 
ter than  a  dozen  pages  of  dissertation  the  difficulty  of  unzaveM 
ing  political  mazes  here.  Archbishop  Herran  was  said  to  have 
been  Morillo's  confessor  before  his  execution.  His  sister-in-law, 
daughter  of  General  Mosquera  and  wife  of  General  Herran  (then 
a  mere  girl),  is  said  to  have  visited  the  criminal  frequently  (prob- 
ably an  unfounded  lie)*  He  was  convicted  by  perjury,  and  prom- 
ised pardon  if  he  would  confess  the  deed  and  avow  Obando^s 
agency  in  it.  This  he  was  to  do  on  the  shooting-bench  (ban- 
quillo),  and  be  pardoned  there.  He  went  there,  accompanied  by 
the  prelate,  told  his  lie,  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  the 
confessor  stepped  away,  and  instead  of  the  pardon  came  the 
dread  word,  Fire !  and  Morillo  spoke  no  more.  And  there  is 
many  a  brain  here  so  fevered  with  political  hate  as  to  believe  all 
this,  and,  to  believe  it  without  evidence. 

All  political  offenses  up  to  June,  1830,  were  included  in  an 
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amncBty  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1832.  Besides,  it 
nas  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  Colombia,  and  New  Gianada 
had  no  right  to  punish  it  wlien  Colombia  ceased  to  exist.  So, 
when  Obando  was  summoned  to  trial  in  1839,  Samper  regards  it 
as  a  jiersecution,  because  Obando  had  been  Santander's  preferred 
candidate  for  president  after  him,  and  was  now  mentioned  again 
for  the  next  canvass.  He  complained  of  unfairness  in  trial.  He 
fled.  He  returned  to  take  up  arms  against  hia  country  in  the 
wilds  of  Pasto  and  Popayan,  where  lialf  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  scenes  of  blood. 

Ambition,  federalism,  and  minor  discontents  made  the  matter 
wCPTse  in  1840.  So  many  governors  turned  traitors  tliat  the 
revolution  has  been  called  El  Revolucion  de  los  Gobemadores. 
It  is  difficult  to  count  the  battles  that  were  fought,  the  blood 
and  treasure  spent.  But  for  the  talents  and  energy  of  Jlosque- 
ra,  then  Minister  of  War,  and  General  Herran,  tlio  debility  of 
Marquez  would  have  yielded  to  the  combination  of  adverse  cir- 
oimsfances ;  but  the  party  in  power  triumphed  at  Culebrera  on 
28th  October,  1840,  almost  on  the  very  spot,  at  Puente  Grande, 
where  Joaquin  Mosquera  lost  his  power  ten  years  before.  The 
tction  of  Tescua,  near  Pamplona,  1st  April,  1841,  and  some  skir- 
iniahes  on  the  coast,  were  the  last  of  this  unhappy  rebellion. 

Of  course,  the  hfe-sparing  Samper,  who  would  not  have  an  out- 
law killed  to  prevent  a  battle,  makes  a  great  outcry  at  the  sever- 
ity visited  on  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Mosquera  and  Her- 
ran had  never  then  been  rebels  themselves,  and  took  more  lives 
than  tbey  would  again.  I  can  not  say  I  think  them  too  many,  if 
only  well  chosen,  which  Samper,  of  course,  thinks  they  were  not. 

Now  my  worthy  Venezolano  host  must  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  all  these  sentiments  as  I  give  them.  I  have  not  im- 
plicitly followed  bis  views,  though  I  know  of  no  man's  that  are 
safer ;  I  have  made  much  subsequent  inquiry  upon  them,  and 
have  conversed  with  Obando  himself  on  the  assassination  of  Su- 
cre.    About  that  I  am  completely  puzzled. 

I  wished  very  much  to  visit  Foraeque.  Its  white  church,  its 
spparently  scant  village,  and  its  hundreds  of  well-tilled  little 
ianns,  more  in  number  than  I  had  seen  before  in  all  New  Gran- 
ada, were  a  temptation  to  me  almost  beyond  ray  power  of  re- 
natance.     But  I  had  made  no  preparations  for  such  a  journey, 
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80  I  reluctantly  abandoned  all  hope  of  seeing  Fomeque  and  C4- 
queza,  and  at  early  dawn  took  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  set  out  on 
my  return. 

We  crossed  the  stream  that  runs  south  of  the  town,  and  as- 
cended through  a  wide  gorge  to  Pueblo  Viejo,  a  neighborhood  of 
scattered  houses,  that  I  suspect  bears  the  legal  name  of  Distiito 
of  Une.  At  the  last  of  these  houses,  the  most  western  £Emai  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  I  stopped  to  breakfast.  The  mate- 
rials for  this  meal  had  been  brought  from  Ubaque,  but  some  ex- 
changes were  made  with  the  three  interesting  proprietresses  of 
the  house,  who,  now  a  little  in  years,  were  carrying  on  their  neat 
farm  by  hiring.  I  left  them  really  with  regret,  and  beg  the 
reader,  if  he  ever  go  firom  Cruz  Verde  to  Pueblo  Viejo,  to  turn 
off  to  the  first  house  a  little  south  of  the  road  that  he  finds  on 
cultivable  ground. 

Soon  I  was  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  in  the  £Eur  east 
other  hills  were  rising  firom  behind  those  that  at  Ubaque  served 
as  a  background  to  the  farms  of  F6meque.  Here  I  met  a  bar- 
berry— ^a  real  barberry — ^but  not  sour,  and,  in  fact,  uneatable.  I 
doubt  not  that  it  was  Berberis  glauca.  I  had  been  long  wan- 
dering why  none  of  this  genus  were  to  be  found.  I  found  an- 
other as  I  descended  toward  the  west,  and  stiU  another,  all  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  New  Granada,  just  before  the  last  descent  to 
Bogota.  This  first  one  had  the  leaves  very  white  beneath,  and 
here  too  I  was  struck  with  the  general  color  of  the  woods.  They 
were  gray.  Lichens  on  the  bark,  the  foliage,  the  flowers  on  the 
trees,  all  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  most  peculiar  and  the  light- 
est shade  of  color  I  ever  saw  in  a  landscape  densely  filled  with 
vegetable  life.  I  had  noticed  this  in  descending  from  the  pftra- 
mo  of  Choachi,  but  in  a  less  degree.  In  descending  to  Fusar 
gasuga  I  noticed  it  more  strongly  than  any  where  else. 

Just  at  the  foot  of  the  last  arduous  ascent  I  found  that  I  had 
lost  or  left  my  knife.  It  was  some  miles  back  that  I  had  last 
used  it.  It  was  impossible  to  designate  to  my  attendant  where 
I  had  probably  left  it,  nor  could  I  rely  on  getting  another.  No 
alternative  was  left  me  but  to  retrace  my  steps  for  even  the 
chance  of  finding  it  (I  had  met  several  persons),  but  I  succeed- 
ed. It  was  a  dear  purchase,  though  this  long  space,  which 
yielded  little  to  man  but  charcoal,  was  nearly  level.     I  thus 
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tssed  two  or  three  miserable  lonely  houses,  almost  wTthont  cul- 
nttioD  around  them,  three  times  in  three  hours. 

r  came  the  last  dire  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  much  of  it  a8 
3ep  as  the  ataira  in  Bunker  Hill  Jlonument.  Now  we  come 
to  the  top,  where  the  ground  ia  thickly  planted  with  crosses. 
They  stand  at  the  top  of  eve'ry  such  ateep  in  this  part  of  New 
Granada,  and  are  often  your  first  notice  of  a  horrible  descent. 
The  air  up  here  ia  dreadiiilly  chill,  though  the  sun  shines  bright. 
With  a  mwt  and  a  fierce  wind  in  the  face,  this  paramo  of  Cmz 
Verde  is  really  dangerous,  though  but  a  little  way  across. 

In  a  marah  on  the  piiramo  I  found  tivo  little  flowers,  neither 
an  inch  high.     I  set  about  gatliering  them,  and  desired  my  serv- 
ant to  aid  me,  but  the  poor  fcJlow  was  so  cruelly  treated  by  the 
wind  and  cold  that  he  aoon  gave  in,  and  sat  down  in  the  warm- 
est place  he  could  find.     I  did  not  blame  him  for  not  relishing 
^entering  the  mud  with  wet  fingera  and  feet,  with  the  wintry  blast 
^bowling  round  him,  for  such  insignificant  weeds,  of  which  a 
^H&ndred— an  hour's  work— would  not  weigh  an  ounce.    I  pick- 
^^3  here,  too,  some  Lycopodinms,  and  what  I  thought  miglit  be 
Selflgo  among  them.     It  waa  destined  to  astonish  me  when  I 
found  it  to  be  Alchemilia  nivalis,  a  Roaatc  plant!     It  was  but 
&  Bingle  specimen  and  out  of  flower.    Aa  iVragoa  abictina  grows 
just  west  of  the  paramo,  it  well  deserves  a  day  from  the  bolanist, 
A  little  while  after  leaving  the  paramo,  a  chaaqui  overtook 

KHe  was  a  runner,  a  bearer  of  dispatches  from  some  official 
the  cast,  perhaps  to  the  governor  in  Bogota,  He  had  left 
passed  Uhaquc  late  in  the  morning,  and  was  now  pressing  on, 
that,  had  we  not  quickened  our  steps  to  four  miles  or  more 
hour,  he  would  ha\'e  passed  ua  easily.  These  chastjuies  used 
serve  without  pay,  if  they  do  not  atill,  and  an  appointment  to 
this  "  onerous  office"  was  sometimes  an  intimation  of  some  offi- 
cial to  his  enemy  that  he  had  not  forgotten  him.  At  length  I 
fell  upon  some  plant  I  must  collect,  and  the  clmsqui,  who  de- 
layed not  a  step,  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 

I  stepped  into  a  miserable  cottage  to  screen  me  from  the  wind 
while  I  put  my  plants  into  paper.  From  the  shape  of  my  pack- 
age, they  supposed  that  I  had  sninis  (pictures)  for  sale.  A  lew 
cheap  colored  lithographs  of  "Mary,"  and  "Ellen,"  "llose," 
Ac,  would  be  invaluable  presents  to  this  poor  people.     They 
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lead  a  miserable  life,  l^ing  many  of  them  wood-sellers.  Thej 
do  not  cultivate  much,  probably  because  it  takes  some  months 
before  they  gain  any  thing  from  their  labor,  and  they  know  not 
how  to  look  forward  so  long. 

Sometimes  the  ground  was  slippery  for  rods  with  water ;  in 
places,  the  road  was  the  bed  of  tf  brook,  and  we  crossed  some 
rivulets  on  round  stones.  Now  the  ground  at  our  left  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  steep  valley,  where  these  waters  gather  and 
descend  to  the  plain,  which  bursts  upon  our  sight  just  here. 
This  is  the  Rio  Fucha,  which  below  serves  as  a  bathing-plaoe 
to  the  Bogotanos  and  Bogotanas,  where  it  is  seen  on  the  Plan 
of  Bogota  at  m. 

The  sun  is  fast  descending,  and  so  are  we ;  he  beyond  the 
Quindio  mountains,  and  we  to  Las  Cruces,  the  southern  church 
in  Bogota.  We  have  passed  over  unnoticed  the  last  part  of  the 
way,  for  we  have  seen  it  in  a  previous  chapter.  And  now,  good 
reader,  you,  as  well  as  I,  would  willingly  rest. 
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CONGRESS,  (X)NSTITUTIONS,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  WEATHER. 

Congress  Halls. — Opening  of  Congress. — Audience. — Constitutions  of  ISiSand 
1853. — Defect  of  the  latter. — Finances. — Descentralizacion. — ^Mint. — Maik. 
— Provincial  Schools. — Colegio  Militar. — Observatory. — Caldas. — Hoyo  del 
Aire.  —  Schools  and  Studies.  —  Manufactories.  —  The  dependent  Classes.  — 
Weather,  Temperature,  etc.,  of  Bogota. 

Congress  meets  as  soon  as  the  festivities  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year  are  over.  The  plan  of  the  ceremonies  is  nearly  based 
on  our  own.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  opening  on 
one  occasion.  The  heads  of  departments  (ministros),  who  have 
a  voice  in  the  House,  have  seats  there,  and  were  present.  The 
message  was  ready  printed,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  when  each 
house'  had  chosen  its  president,  and  the  message  had  been  read, 
copies  of  it  were  distributed  to  the  members.  One  little  pecu- 
liarity of  their  ceremonies  is  to  place  the  military  of  the  capital 
(generally  some  hundreds  of  troops)  at  the  disposal  of  the  pres- 
idents of  the  two  houses. 


lie  halls  are  one  enonnous  room,  nearly  divided  into  two  bj 
>rtit!on.  The  western  end,  farthest  trom  the  front,  is  for  the 
Senate.  A  gallery  runs  round  the  whole  except  the  western 
end,  and  the  space  not  under  the  gallery  is  i-ailed  off  for  the  use 
of  the  raeinbera.  Speaking  places  (tribunoa),  like  pulpits,  are 
provided,  but  not  used  except  in  set  speeches.  The  north  gal- 
lory,  tho  east,  and  the  east  lialf  of  the  south  is  open  to  all,  and 
olso  the  space  beneath,  so  that  the  Chamber  of  Ileprcaeiilalives 
ia  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  tho  spectators.  Bui  the  south 
of  the  Senate  is  reserved,  and  over  the  President's  chair  there 
is  no  gallery,  so  that  the  Senate  is  exposed  to  observation  only 
on  the  north  side.  Ladies  with  tickets,  foreign  ministers,  and 
some  officials  have  access  to  the  reserved  gallery,  which  extends 
a  little  way  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlie  spectators  are  called  the  barra.  Their  conduct  is  out- 
rageous, often  disturbing  the  proceedings  with  cries  and  insults 
against  some  of  the  mcmbera,  and  always  with  impunity.  It 
would  bo  a  happy  tiling  for  tiie  nation  if  a  new  capital  could  be 
selected  west  of  Cipaquira  or  Muzo,  where  there  could  not  be  a 
large  city.  If  that  is  impossible,  the  EngHsh  system  must  be 
rcaorted  to  of  admitting  to  the  House  only  by  ticket.  I  saw 
little  of  Congress,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  disagreeable — 
perhaps  it  is  undemocratic  to  avow  it — to  mingle  with  such  a 
rabble.     One  member,  I  was  told,  could  not  speak  without  be- 

^Og  taunted  with  a  petty  theft  he  had  once  been  charged  with. 

^■S  may  as  well  speak  here  of  the  Constitution.     That  of  1843 

Hw  eo  long  a  document  that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  read  it; 

^ia,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  politics.  For  changes,  it  was  requisite 
that  one  Congress  should  ]>ass  them,  and  that  another,  chosen 
certain  months  after  their  publication,  should  conlinn  them. 
Congress  made  an  entirely  new  Coiistifxition  in  1851,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  very  good  one.  It  was  not  before  1853  that  it  could 
be  sanctioned.  That  Congress  made  so  many  changes  in  it 
that  it  might  be  called  an  entirely  new  one ;  but  ihcy  voted 
that  it  was  the  old  one,  and  that  it  was  constitutionally  adopt- 
ed. No  man,  as  I  know,  in  the  whole  nation  disputed  its  valid- 
ity, and  most  hailed  it  as  the  advent  of  "  the  true  republic" — 
a  tiling  that  seems  to  all  of  them  like  a  millennium,  always  at 
hand,  bat,  alas !  never  yet  seen. 
B 
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The  crowning  defect  of  the  Constitution  of  1858  is  tfamt  the 
ezecative  is  too  weak.  It  has  no  veto.  An  objected  bill  has 
but  to  pass  both  houses  a  second  time.  The  patronage  of  the 
executive  is  very  limited,  and  no  power  is  left  it  that  could  hare 
been  taken  fix)m  it. 

The  next  most  fatal  defect  is  that  the  two  houses  of  Congreas 
are  not  a  sufficient  check  upon  each  other.  Six  persons  aie 
voted  for  on  the  same  ballot  for  Congress.  The  highest  six  aie 
dected :  the  first  is  Senador ;  the  second  and  third,  Dipatadoa; 
the  fourth,  Senador  suplente ;  fifth  and  sixth,  Diputados  supleo* 
tes.  All  hold  their  office  for  but  one  year.  If  the  two  houses 
disagree  on  a  bill,  they  meet  together  as  one,  and  the  majoiitjr 
carries  eveiy  thing.  Here  is  no  element  of  stabili^.  The  most 
astounding  changes  are  ventured  on  with  little  hesitation,  and 
every  thing  can  be  as  easily  reversed  next  year.  Three  times 
has  the  entire  system  of  weights  and  measures  been  changed: 
that  of  the  French  has  now  been  adopted  for  the  second  time. 
Important  changes  in  the  number  of  provinces  are  made  contin- 
mally ;  new  ones  are  erected,  and  then  again  suppressed.  Each 
new  whim  of  the  nation  will  cany  in  a  Congress  that  scorns  to 
look  to  its  predecessors  for  wisdom.  Though  there  is  a  party 
called  Conservador,  the  conservative  spirit  is  entirely  unknown 
in  all  the  nation,  so  I  have  no  hopes  of  any  stabili^  under  the 
new  Constitution  of  1853. 

The  highest  story  of  the  great  house  in  which  Congress  meets 
has  the  Treasury  offices  at  the  northern  end.  The  Ministro  da 
Hacienda,  its  head,  Senor  Jos6  Maria  Plata,  is  a  good  man,  bat 
he  has  a  terrible  task.  The  treasury  is  in  a  state  of  perennial 
bankruptcy — all  the  efiect  of  bad  legislation  and  revolutions. 
The  last  remedy  of  this  was  DESCENTRALiZAaoN.  It  was  a 
happy  idea  of  assigning  to  the  provinces  a  small  part  of  the  rev- 
enues and  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  for  them  to  manage  just 
as  they  could.  This  measure  was  called  for  because  the  nation 
is  opposed  to  all  indirect  taxation,  and  direct  taxation  by  na- 
tional officers  is  nearly  impossible  in  such  a  country. 

Of  indirect  taxes  the  first  important  one  abolished  was  the 
alcabala,  or  a  percentage  on  all  sales.  The  last  was  the  monop* 
oly  of  tobacco.  Those  now  remaining  are  salt,  spirits,  stamps, 
peaje  or  toll,  and  customs.     Spirits,  and  peaje,  and  the  old  ec- 
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isiastical  t&xes  of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  have  been  passed  over 
)  the  provinces;  most  of  them  have  abolished  the  excise  on 
spirits  and  eccleaiasticaJ  taxes. 

Senor  Plata  lias  been  in  correspondence  with  me  on  coinage. 
We  find  that  the  silver  real  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  new  dirac, 
while  tlie  gold  condor  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  double  eagle. 
He  at  length  decided  to  recommend  the  slight  changes  necessa- 
ry to  make  our  coins  identical.  The  silver  is  now  identical  with 
that  of  France,  and  is  a  tender  for  all  sums.  Consequently,  the 
gold  is  bought  and  sold  at  varying  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Finance  (Hacienda)  has  the  chai^  of  the 
whole  matter  of  mails.  A  priori,  I  ehoiild  expect  this  to  be  the 
worst  managed  post  of  the  whole  administration.  To  my  admira- 
tion, it  is  the  best.  It  is  far  more  wisely  adapted  to  their  condi- 
tion tlian  ours  is  to  us  at  the  North,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  any 
radical  improvement.  Despite  of  barbarism  and  barbarous  roads, 
there  are  comparatively  few  irregularities,  and  the  losaes  very 
tew,  and  all  borne  by  government.  The  department  not  only 
supports  itself,  but  yields  a  revenue. 

Most  of  the  mails  are  weekly  each  way :  the  rest  are  twenty- 
six  a  year.  The  offices  are  few,  not  over  150.  The  mode  of 
conveyance  is  left  at  the  option  of  the  contractor,  but  in  many 
places  the  mail  must  always  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  On 
better  roads,  mules  carry  cubical  trunks,  called  balijaa.  They 
are  covered  with  (tanned)  leather.  Cargas  are  not  to  exceed  220 
potinds.  Correristaa  may  not  carry  things  to  traffic  in,  and  their 
bundles  are  searched  to  prevent  it.  The  Indian  is  bom  a  com- 
mercial traveler,  for  within  a  few  hours  of  him  many  things  may 
var}'  50  or  100  per  cent,  in  price.  Hence  this  necdfui  pre- 
caution. 

The  hours  of  arrival  and  leaving  every  office  are  fixed  by  de- 
cree, and  each  post-master— Administrador  de  Correos — must 
state  the  hour  on  the  way-bill,  and  actually  see  him  off.  Their 
regulations  to  secure  suilable  correristas  are  different  from  ours. 
Theirs  permit  a  negro  to  carry  the  mail,  but  would  take  it  from 
a  drunken  man,  and  imprison  him.  Ours  are  satisfied  if  he 
ia  a  white  man,  and  it  matters  less  if  he  be  drunk  or  sober. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  if  nine  tenths  of  their  carriers  would  not  be  pro- 
lubited  by  the  laws  of  our  glorious  Union  from  serving  in  that 
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eapacity,  and  yet,  incomprehensibly  enough  (I  am  ashamed  to 
admit  it),  their  department  is  served  far  better  than  oars. 

When  I  came  up  the  Magdalena  there  were  two  ateamrboat 
companies  on  the  river.  In  the  Santa  Marta  Company  the  na- 
tion has  an  interest,  but  it  was  too  poor  to  buy  one  in  the  oth- 
er. A  system  of  canoes  and  bogas  for  mails  is  provided  on  the 
river  independent  of  both,  but  when  the  Santa  Marta  boats  over- 
take a  miedl,  they  must  take  it  in.  The  others,  in  self-defnuMi 
are  obliged  to  refuse  to  do  so.  We  left  one  behind  us  so  in  the 
Barranqmlla,  but  it  afterward  passed  us  as  easily  when  we  wcate 
in  the  diampan.  The  nation  has  the  power  to  require  all  boats 
to  take  a  mail  at  a  fixed  price,  or  even  gratis,  if  it  chooses.  It 
would  do  a  real  service  to  the  country  should  it  require  fixed 
starting  days  for  at  least  one  weekly  steamer  each  way,  and  ftr- 
bid  any  irregular  steamer  firom  starting  just  in  advance  of  the 
packets.  The  uncertainty  of  meeting  boats  is  a  great  obstack 
to  travel  here. 

One  important  peculiarity  of  the  mail  system  here  is  wiiat 
are  called  encomiendas.  We  have  no  bank-notes,  and  if  we  v^* 
mit,  it  must  be  in  coin.  Gt)ld  dust,  emeralds,  sample  cards^ 
etc.,  are  sent  in  this  way,  and  once,  I  believe,  I  saw  even  a  sad- 
dle-tree thus  mailed.  I  once  sent  a  horse  by  mail — a  live  home! 
Its  head  was  securely  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  mail-horse  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  journey :  I  know  not  which  horse  car* 
ried  the  balijas  the  most.  I  had  a  ruana  once  sent  by  enoomi- 
enda  fi'om  Bogota  to  Cartago.  It  is  supposed  to  have  left  Bogo- 
td  at  2  P.M.  of  Wednesday  by  mule,  and  Ibagu^  at  10  A.M.  of 
Saturday  by  a  human  carrier— cargtiero— and  to  have  arrived 
at  Cartago  at  6  P.M.  of  Tuesday.  Travelers  rarely  pass  this 
space  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

The  identical  coin  committed  to  encomienda  is  paid  out. 
Bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  etc,  are  unknown.  No  fear  of  loss  is 
entertained.  Not  one  mail-robbery  per  year  occurs.  A  peon, 
wretchedly  poor,  carries  it  through  a  wilderness  where  it  is  186 
hours  from  office  to  office  (Popayan  to  Paste) ;  an  Indian  takes 
it  125  hours' journey  to  the  next  office  (Paste  to  Moooa):  both 
know  that  their  heavy  load  is  mostly  money,  but  they  neither 
think  of  robbing  or  being  robbed.  Never  mind :  they  are  bar- 
barians, and  their  very  color  would  be  a  legal  bar  in  our  happier 


1  to  tiieir  being  placed  in  such  temptations.  We  Ought  to 
send  them  missiouaries  to  ChriBtianize  them. 

The  rates  of  postage  are  liigh,  and  that  is  more  exciiaabJe  in 
a  country  where  so  few  write  letters.  A  letter  from  one  place 
to  another  in  the  same  province  pays  ten  cents  per  half  ounce ; 
beyond  tlie  bounds  of  the  province  it  is  fifteen.  BookB  under 
tour  ounces,  newspapers,  seeds,  and  grafts  go  free.  The  ratOB 
for  encomiendas  vary  according  to  value  and  distance. 

One  word  of  advice  as  to  foreign  mails.  There  ia  nomtnally 
a  mail  connection  at  Panama  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Granada,  and  yon  can  pay  through.  Do  no  such  thing, 
unless  you  wish  to  lose  both  money  and  letter,  as  I  have  done. 
To  get  letters  to  New  Granada,  get  them  on  board  some  skip 
that  will  touch  at  a  Granadan  port,  and  let  them  be  mailed  there. 
To  get  tliem  from  here,  arrange  with  some  consuL  That  model 
of  a  consul,  Mr.  Sanchez,  of  Cartagena,  is  full  of  good  works  of 
this  kind  toward  entire  strangers.  I  have  been  under  similar 
obligations  to  an  unknown  consul  at  Panama ;  but  trust  not 
the  United  States  mail  at  Panani4  unless  in  the  last  extremity. 
I  would  sooner  trust  the  cook  of  a  schooner  bound  to  Santa 
Marta,  Sabanilla,  or  Cartagena. 

Granadan  travelers  are  often  embarrassed  by  the  importance 
of  Christian  names — nombres — and  the  little  account  made  of 
surnames- — apelhdos.  Women  do  not  chunge  their  sumamo 
when  they  marry,  but  may  connect  the  husband's  to  it  by  a  de.' 
thus,  when  Senor  Barriga  married  Dolores  Fuertes,  she  became 
Dolores  Fuerlea  de  Barriga.  Their  son  Jose  may  write  hia 
name  simply  Jose  Barriga,  or  Jose  Barriga  Fuertea,  or  Jose  Ba- 
rriga y  Fuertes.     I  prefer  Jos^  Barriga  (Fuertes). 

In  the  letter-list  the  Christian  names  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  Honorable  John  Smith  must  seek  his  name 
under  tlie  letter  H,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  under  J,  and  llr.  Smith, 
under  M  and  S,  Had  he  forewarned  all  his  correspondents  to 
direct  to  Juan  Smith  invariably,  he  would  have  saved  botli  him- 
self and  the  officials  much  trouble.  Directed  to  Don  Juan  el 
Ingle)),  they  would  be  surer  of  reaching  him  than  by  any  possi- 
ble direction  in  a  United  States  post-office. 

The  gobcmacion  of  the  province  of  Bogota  is  in  the  oppo- 
aite  end  of  the  Caaa  CooststoriaL    The  Gobernador,  Pedro  Go* 
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ti^rrez  (Lee),  is  an  intelligent,  efficient  official  Hia  motfaeE^a 
name  seems  to  have  been  English.  Padre  Gutidiies,  lua  &- 
ther,  is  the  excellent  Cura  of  Las  Nieves. 

Among  other  &yors  due  to  the  governor  was  an  introdaction 
to  the  Col^o  de  la  Merced.  The  reader  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
company me  there,  as  we  shall  find  no  other  like  it.  It  is  in 
the  extinct  and  spacious  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  Alameda,  just  north  of  the  Plaza  de  San  'Vlctorina 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was  opened  by  the  porteresa,  who 
usuallj  sits  on  the  floor  of  the  locutory  sewing.  She  informed 
me  that  the  order  was  not  sufficient  for  my  admission,  but  that 
it  must  be  taken  to  a  gentleman  who  is  authorized  to  admit.  I 
begged,  however,  to  see  the  directress,  and  she  conducted  me  to 
the  locutory. 

The  room  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  fence,  and  the  door  by 
which  pupils  entered  to  see  their  visitors  was  the  other  side  cl 
it  It  was  much  too  low  to  separate  lovers,  and  too  high  by 
far  for  the  convenience  of  mammas  that  call  to  see  their  daugh- 
ters. The  directora  entered,  however,  by  the  door  fix>m  the  halL 
I  begged  her  to  excuse  informalities,  and  admit  me  without 
delaying  me,  and  she  cheerfully  did  so. 

I  have  often  wished  to  get  a  fair  insight  into  the  colegios  for 
boys,  and  have  never  got  farther  than  the  public  halls.  I  de- 
spair ever  seeing  any  thing  of  the  internal  life  and  domestic  ai^ 
rangements  of  these  institutions.  Here  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise :  I  was  shown  every  thing.  I  was  asked  into  every  room 
— ^parlors,  halls,  dormitory,  teachers'  apartments,  chapel,  bath- 
room, refectory,  garden,  and  kitchen. 

An  interesting  sight  it  was.  Not  a  room  but  had  some  cmi- 
ous  peculiarity,  but  all  arranged  with  the  best  intentions.  The 
whole  was  neat,  but  nothing  elegant.  Drawing  and  needle- 
work were  taught  to  excess,  but  vocal  music  not  at  alL  Their 
rigid  discipline  allows  no  girl  to  go  into  the  streets,  and  allows 
access  to  parents  with  some  difficulty.  The  pupils  were  at 
their  drawing  lessons.  They  appeared  cheerful  and  pretty.  I 
volunteered  some  suggestions,  among  which  were  to  get  the 
garden  cultivated,  to  fix  the  chimney  in  the  kitchen  so  that  it 
could  be  used,  to  pray  less,  and  sing  some.  All  of  this,  and  my 
sincere  commendations  of  the  school,  were  very  kindly  received 
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r  the  lady  whose  politenees  and  cordiality  made  tbiB  one  of 
*  iOy  most  deligbtftil  calls  in  the  country. 

Tlie  Colegio  del  Rosario  is  just  two  hnndred  years  old,  hay- 
ing been  founded  in  1653  by  Archbishop  Torres.  It  is  in  the 
third  block  north  of  the  Cathedral,  I  entered  it  from  the  house 
of  the  vice-director,  on  the  north  side  of  the  block.  Here  I  saw 
a  very  old  library,  with  few  or  no  new  books,  some  very  old 
portraits,  and  one  or  two  halls.  Students  were  walking  to  and 
fro  in  the  corridors,  repeating  aloud  the  lessons  they  wore  to 
recite.  They  were  an  intelligent  body  of  students,  but  veiy 
young.  I  heard  a  class  reciting  Enghsh  to  a  teacher  who  could 
barely  apeak  it  a  little.  It  was  "  as  good  as  a  play"  to  hear 
them  make  mistakes,  and  especially  to  hear  him  correct  them. 
Ours  is  a  terribly  hard  language  for  them  to  articulate. 

I  visited  repeatedly  the  Colegio  Mihtar,  It  is  in  the  second 
block  south  of  the  Plaza,  with  the  entrance  on  the  east  side. 
The  school  appears  in  a  highly  creditable  condition  as  to  math^ 
ematics,  and  some  examinations  that  I  witnessed  there  arc  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  The  library  is  modem,  and  good  for  its  ex- 
tent, which  is  not  great. 

I  became  acquainted  with  a  French  professor  there,  named 
Bergeron,  who  ia  something  of  an  enthusiast.  He  desired  to 
call  on  me  with  some  mesmeric  subjects,  by  whom  he  would  con- 
vince roe  of  the  truth  of  clairvoyance.  He  came,  and  failed. 
He  is  a  believer  in  hidden  treasures,  of  course,  and  satisfied  him- 
self, by  aid  of  clairvoyance  or  otherwise,  that  an  immense  quan- 
tity lay  open  to  view  in  the  Hoyo  del  Aire.  This  is  a  terrific 
chasm,  witli  perpendicular  walls,  like  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  It 
lies  14  miles  north-northeast  of  Velez,  and  five  miles  southeast 
of  Paz.  It  is  on  a  aide  hill,  so  that  while  the  upper  side  is  387 
feet  deep,  the  lower  side  is  but  247.  As  the  hole  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, its  oblique  mouth  must  be  elliptical,  so  that  while  its  least 
diameter  is  285  feet,  the  longer  is  367,  and  the  circumference  is 
884  feet.  These  dimensions  I  take  from  the  estimates  of  Col- 
onel Codazzi.  As  the  breadth  of  thia  well  is  just  about  equal  to 
its  depth,  there  is  no  want  of  light  or  vegetation.  In  fact,  the 
sides  are  thickly  matted  with  plants,  and  at  the  bottom  grow  re- 
spectable trees. 

Here  lay  Professor  Bergeron's  treasures,  if  there  be  any  truth 
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in  mesmeriBin*  They  Iiad  been  thrown  in  hy  the'  TncliiiiM,  m 
their  desperation,  to  keep  them  irom  the  coyetous  grasp  of  the 
Conqoerorsy  and  he  most  have  them.  So,  before  leaving  Bogo- 
td,  he  prepared  ropes,  windlass,  and  a  sort  of  balloon  car,  capa- 
ble of  holding  two.  He  did  not  exactly  like  the  idea  of  g<Htig 
down  there  alone.  He  selected  for  his  companion  a  worthy 
priest,  Padre  Cuervo,  who  cared  less  about  gold  than  natajnl 
curiosities  and  Indian  relics — a  very  rare  taste  in  a  Gtranading 
He  consented  to  share  the  danger,  the  professor  taking  entir^ 
to  himself  the  expense  and  the  profits. 

But  when  they  came  there  the  Frenchman  stood  aghast.  He 
was  a  mathematician,  knew  the  depth  in  metres,  and  had  pfO* 
vided  the  requisite  quanti.^  of  rope.  But  he  had  not  provided 
the  requisite  quantity  of  courage,  for  it  was  an  enonnouB  hole 
to  look  at.  Even  firom  the  lower  side,  247  feet  is  a  great  wqr 
to  swing  down  in  a  basket.  So  the  Padre  Cuervo  might  go 
down  first ;  and  he  did ;  and  he  wrote  an  encouraging  letter  and 
sent  up  to  his  patron,  but  he  could  not  venture  down*  In  fiMSty 
he  doubted  whether  there  were  any  treasure  down  in  such  a  hole^ 
after  alL 

The  good  priest  was  in  his  glory  down  there — alone  in  his 
glory.  He  found  a  stream  running  out,  and  followed  it  for  a 
long  way  under-ground — a  dismal  region,  peopled  with  that  my»- 
terious  bird,  the  guacharo.  This  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  Caprimulgus ;  but  Padre  Cuervo  says  that  he  satisfied 
liimself  that  it  lives  on  nuts,  which  it  brings  by  night  firom  quite 
a  distance.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  procure,  within 
the  few  fastnesses  in  which  they  are  known  to  live,  a  sufficieni7 
of  insects  for  their  immense  population.  I  now  recollect  but 
two  other  places  where  the  guacharo  is  known  to  live :  in  the 
famous  cave  in  Venezuela  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  and  at  the 
Bridge  of  Pandi,  where  I  saw  them  and  their  nests,  but  in  a  re* 
treat  far  more  diffictdt  of  access  than  this.  The  name  of  this 
remarkable  bird  is  Steatomis  Caripensis. 

Bergeron  was  a  little  disappointed  with  the  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition, but  the  good-natured  priest,  though  not  a  little  elated 
with  his  success,  had  the  consideration  not  to  publish  his  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  till  the  professor  had  returned  to  France. 

Professor  Bergeron  accompanied  me  to  the  Observatory,  which 


in  the  rear  of  the  Colegio  itlUitar.     It  is  the  oldest  in  the  New 

'orld.  It  is  at  the  lowest  latitude  and  the  liighest  altitude  of 
any  in  the  world,  and  yet  even  astronomers  know  little  of  it, 
A  good  account  of  it  is  fonnd  in  the  Semanario  Granadino,  page 
of  the  Paris  edition  of  1849.  I  extract  eome  particiilai'd 
It  was  commenced  by  Mutis  24th  May,  1802,  and 
ihed  20th  August,  1803.  It  ia  an  octagonal  tower,  24.0 
feet  of  internal  diameter,  and  51  feet  high.  It  has  two  atones, 
(he  upper  of  which  is  24  feet  high,  and  has  in  the  ceiling  an  open- 
ing to  let  a  ray  of  the  sun  at  noon  Ml  on  a  meridional  line  on 
the  floor  below.  A  smaller  tower,  clinging  to  the  southwest  side 
of  it,  and  rising  16  feet  above  it,  contains  the  staircase  and  a 
small  observer's  room.  It  was  furnished  with  good  instruments 
at  that  date,  such  as  the  (Iraham  clock  used  by  Condamtne, 
seven  Dollond  telescopes  (no  grand  one),  and  an  18-inch  quad- 
rant of  Bird.  The  clock  and  the  quadrant,  and  some  other  in- 
struments, are  still  in  the  museum,  but  many  of  the  instruments 
have  been  destroyed  in  one  of  the  civil  wars  by  soldiers,  who 
took  the  Obeervatory  to  be  a  fortress,  from  some  images  of  can- 
non that  the  fancy  of  the  architect  chose  to  put  upon  the  upper 
story. 

A  pluviometer  in  the  garden  adjoining  was  all  the  apparatus 
near ;  the  building  was  absolutely  empty.  Why  will  not  sci- 
ence again  take  possession  of  this  favored  post,  and  remodel  it 
according  to  the  present  state  of  observation  ?  No  habitable 
^Mt  has  a  more  brilliant  sky  or  a  rarer  atmosphere.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  nation  forbids  them  even  to  think  of  im- 
proving it,  but  there  ia  nothing  that  they  would  not  willingly  do 
to  aid  otijera  in  enriching  science  by  means  of  it. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  leave  this  memorable  spot  without  re- 
cotmting  briefly  the  history  of  the  first  and  only  astronomer  who 
orer  resided  in  it. 

Francisco  Jos6  de  Caldas  (Tenorio)  was  bom  in  Popayan  in 
1771,  finished  a  course  of  law  studies  in  Bogota  in  1793,  en- 
tered on  mercantile  pursuits,  and  failed.  He  then  gave  way 
to  lu3  natural  bent,  made  lura  instruments  as  he  could,  such  as 
telescope,  quadrant,  &c  An  attempt  to  mend  a  broken  ther- 
mometer, and  construct  a  new  scale  by  boihiig  water,  at  Popa- 
yw,  gave  him,  in  17!)9  or  1800,  the  idea  of  ascertaining  altitudes 
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by  the  variation  of  the  boiling-point,  an  invention  which  has  not 
been  duly  credited  to  him  in  books.  In  1802  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Botanical  Expedition  imder  Miitis.  In  1806^ 
C&ldas  became  the  first  astronomer  in  the  Observatory  of  Bo* 
gotd.  The  previous  years  had  been  spent  in  perfecting  the  g^ 
ography  and  botany  of  his  country.  On  the  3d  January,  1808^ 
he  commenced  a  scientific  weekly  journal.  El  Semanario  Granar 
dino,  which  continued  for  two  years.  It  was  republished  in  Par- 
is in  1849,  edited  by  Colonel  Joaquin  Acosta,  and  improved  by 
the  suppression  of  some  temporary  matter. 

And  now  began  the  long  and  terrible  War  of  Independence^ 
and  Caldas  left  his  observatory  and  his  science,  first  to  edit  a 
evolutionary  paper,  then  to  s^ve  as  the  chief  of  a  coinp«iy  of 
engineers.  In  1813,  '14,  and  '15,  we  find  him  in  Antioqui% 
planning  fortifications,  casting  cannon,  making  powder,  teach- 
ing engineering,  and  serving  the  revolution  by  every  fiuml^. 
In  1815  he  returned  again  to  his  old  work  of  inciting  xebdlum 
through  the  press  at  Bogotd;  but  when  the  Spanish  Greneral 
Latorre  entered  Bogoti,  6th  May,  1816,  Caldas  fled  to  PopayaOi 
where,  after  the  battle  of  Tambo,  on  29th  June,  1816,  he  was 
seized,  and  condemned  to  die.  Now  he  turned  to  supplicate  the 
butcher  Morillo,  not  for  himself,  but  for  science.  He  asked  only 
that  he  might  live  in  the  closest  prison,  on  the  hardest  fare,  widi 
a  chain  on  his  ankle,  till  he  had  arranged  his  papers  for  publica- 
tion. In  vain.  The  Vandal  wished  to  destroy  them  more  than 
him.  In  the  Pacificador,  in  Colonel  Pineda's  collection,  we  read: 
*^  Oct.  29th,  Dr.  Francisco  Caldas,  Engineer  General  and  Brig- 
adier General  in  the  rebel  army,  was  shot  in  the  back,  and  his 
property  confiscated."    He  was  only  45. 

Thus  died,  nobly  and  honorably,  the  wisest  and  perhaps  the 
best  man  that  South  America  has  ever  produced — ^the  Grana- 
dan  Franklin — for  he  resembled  Franklin  in  many  respects, 
only  he  was  more  highly  honored ;  for  he  not  only  risked  his 
life  for  his  country  in  the  field,  but  died  for  her  on  the  ban- 
quiUo.  Other  scientific  men,  not  so  eminent,  shared  his  fiite. 
Among  them  were  the  botanist  Lozano,  and  the  chemist  Josi 
Maria  CabaL  Indeed,  so  terrible  was  the  cruelty  of  this  wretch, 
that,  in  looking  over  the  portraits  in  a  gallery  of  the  Colegio 
del  Sosario,  it  appeared  as  if  one  half  had  been  murdered  in  cold 


lood,  and  of  the  remainder,  some  liad  died  in  battle,  some  had 
lieen  sought  in  vain  for  slaughter,  and  one  who  had  been  caught 
was  spared,  thus  fixing  a  sort  of  stigma  on  Ma  reputation,  as  if 
he  was  not  worth  butchering. 

With  sad  and  angry  feelings  I  turned  from  the  garden,  over- 
grown with  weeds,  into  the  paved  patio  of  the  Colegio  Militar. 
vVnd  here  I  am  reminded  of  a  later  occurrence,  which  I  think 
illustrates  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Golgotas  to  the  army  and 
all  concerned  with  it.  Our  own  West  Point  has  to  run  an  an- 
nual gauntlet,  though  we  have  no  Congressmen  that  aim  at  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  army.  Here  those  who  are  enlirely  op- 
posed to  the  army,  added  to  those  who  wish  to  weaken  and  em- 
barrass the  present  administration,  are  never  much  short  of  a 
majority.  Well,  it  seems  that  one  day  some  one  mingled  with 
the  dulce  of  the  dinner  a  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  so  large  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  sold  innocently  by  any  druggist  in 
the  interior.  No  life  was  lost,  but  a  terrible  scene  was  the  con- 
sequence. One  student  only  had  not  partaken  of  it,  and,  from 
the  customs  of  the  country,  no  one  would  he  likely  to  take  a 
double  quantity  of  dulce.  The  whole  city  was  in  alarm,  for 
tltere  is  no  respectable  family  but  has  some  friends  in  the  Co- 
legio.  The  President  had  a  son  there.  jUI  were  at  once  re- 
moved to  the  houses  of  parents  and  friends,  and  the  scan^ 
medical  knowledge  of  the  city  was  all  put  in  requisition.  The 
author  of  the  deed,  who,  wo  hope,  knew  not  the  danger  of  it, 
never  was  discovered. 

In  the  by-laws  of  the  Colegio  Militar  I  find  a  peculiar  and 
significant  regulation  about  sickness :  "  Cases  of  serious  sick- 
ness shall  be  removed  to  the  officers'  ward  of  the  Military  Hos- 
pital, and  treated  at  the  public  expense ;  but  if  the  disease 
proves  to  be  'e!  gtilico,'  the  patient  shall  be  removed  to  tJie 
wards  of  common  soldiers,  and  after  his  return  to  the  Colegio 
lie  shall  not  leave  the  premises  unaccompanied  by  an  officer  of 
the  school  for  one  year." 

Tliere  is,  or  rather  was,  another  national  colegio  here,  that  of 
San  Bartolomd.  The  embarrassments  of  the  treasury  have  led 
lo  its  relinquishment.  It  was  not  needed,  as  the  Colegio  del 
Bosario  ia  a  provincial  establishment.  Another  establishment 
u  the  Semanario  Conciliar,  a  school  for  the  training  of  priesta. 
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I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  localityt  if  not  the  appaia- 
tas  of  this,  has  been  rather  unfairly  seized  upon  by  government, 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  useless  to  community.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  present  lack  of  priests,  unless  it  be  among 
the  Indians,  where,  indeed,  a  large  number  of  good  missionaries 
could  find  enough  to  do. 

Some  attempts  aie  made  to  encourage  the  sciences,  and  a 
good  laboratory  has  been  established  here  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.  I  attempted  to  visit  it,  but  could  find  no  time  at  onoe 
convenient  to  myself  and  those  who  had  charge  of  it.  M.  Lewy 
came  out  fi'om  Paris  to  teach  here,  but  he  became  discouraged 
and  returned.    Public  taste  does  not  run  to  material  fitcts. 

Ghreek  and  Hebrew  are,  I  believe,  unknown  here.  I  know  of 
no  works  in  Spanish  to  &cilitate  the  study  of  either ;  nor  h4ve 
I  met  a  single  book  in  or  on  either  of  these  languages  in  the 
country,  unless  it  be  in  the  rare  library  of  Dr.  Merizalde.  In 
the  same  way,  agriculture,  mining,  geology,  practical  mechanics, 
are  yet  to  have  their  beginnings  as  studies. 

I  visited  two  common  schools,  one  of  each  sex.  That  for 
girls  is  the  poorest  girls'  school  I  have  seen,  while  that  for  boys 
was  not  much  better,  poorer  than  any  other  girls'  school,  Imt 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  boys'  schools.  The  pedagogic 
profession  is  not  respectable  in  New  Granada.  It  would  be  well 
to  require  firom  candidates  for  certain  offices  that  they  shall  have 
taught  an  entire  year  in  the  same  common  schooL  Should  this 
be  required  before  gaining  a  doctor's  degree,  for  instance,  quite 
a  different  class  of  talent  would  be  called  into  these  schools. 

In  the  southeast  comer  of  the  city,  or  just  out  of  it,  is  one  es- 
tablishment, however,  that  does  credit  to  Granadan  perseverance 
and  talent.  It  is  the  pottery  of  Don  Nicolas  Leiva.  To  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  he  has  contended  with,  you  must  know 
something  of  native  character,  and  especially  its  aversion  to 
steady  labor.  In  entire  provinces  you  can  not  find  one  man 
who  has  ever  wrought  faithfully  all  the  working  days  of  an  en- 
tire month ;  and  yet  tliis  pottery  would  do  credit  to  the  United 
States.  Among  the  uncommon  articles  made  here  are  porcelain 
mortars  and  pestles,  and  those  Venetian  shades  that  exhibit  soft 
and  delicate  figures  by  transmitted  light.  In  one  of  these  Sefkff 
Leiva  had  achieved  a  very  good  likeness  of  himselfl     I  am  un- 
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particular  obligations  lo  the  attentive  and  persevering  pro- 

ietor. 

The  glass  enterprise  had  a  much  more  natural  termination. 
Of  all  bipeds,  perhaps  the  most  unmanageable  is  the  glass-blow- 
er. To  succeed  here,  a  glass  manufactory  would  need  special 
laws,  giving  the  director  all  power  short  of  life  or  death  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  after  the  enlistment  of  the  operative.  Bat  so 
Ihnited  is  the  demand  for  glass,  that  it  would  be  better  not  at- 
tempt to  make  it  here  again  for  a  few  hundred  years  to  come. 

The  cotton  factory  and  the  paper-mill,  the  quinine  works  and 
the  foundry,  have  all  failed.  I  attribute  most  of  the  failures  to 
the  same  cause — ^the  want  of  suitable  operatives.  Even  now 
vast  quantities  of  rags — a  perfect  mine  of  them — are  to  be  seen 
on  the  borders  of  the  8an  Francisco.  The  quinine  works  man- 
u&ctured  only  the  cnide  alkaloid,  which  the  European  manu- 
facturers are  said  to  have  finally  decided  not  to  bay,  lest  it 
should  ruin  some  parts  of  their  own  business ;  so  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  it  hurries  down  from  the  Boqueron,  can  find  nothing  to 
do  but  turn  two  common  grist-mills,  which,  though  they  never 
id  maize,  would  not,  in  the  Korth,  be  thought  suitable  for 
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The  key  to  all  this  is  a  want  of  education  in  the  masses. 
They  arc  tolerant  of  hunger:  of  comforts  they  know  nothing, 
and  desire  none.  Their  morals  can  sink  no  lower,  and  theik' 
religion  can  raise  them  no  higher.  Their  beau  ideal  is  to  escape 
hnitger,  to  keep  dry  from  the  raia,  and  to  be  free  firom  labor  and 
care.  ITiey  pay  no  taxes,  beg  when  they  can,  and  earn  noth- 
ing except  in  case  of  extreme  emergency,  bat  in  such  case  they 
will  submit  to  any  thing.  Once  they  had  the  Hospicio  fitted 
up  as  a  work-house,  but  such  a  thing  can  only  be  kept  up  so 
long  as  some  man  shall  make  it  his  hobby :  it  is  all  run  down, 
and  is  become  a  beggars'  nest.  Even  prostitution  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  a  gainful  course,  wars  liave  carried  off  so  many  of 
the  one  sex,  and  the  low  masses  of  the  other  are  so  abject 
Poor  Bogota ! 

With  some  remarks  on  the  weather,  I  now  take  my  leave  of 
the  capital,  to  return  but  once,  on  a  special  occasion,  Moaquera 
supposes  that  the  city  is  8655.5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Quite  possibly  it  is  rather  higher.     I  would  put  the  lowest 
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point  on  the  plain,  at  the  marshes,  at  8650  feet.  The  latitude 
was  estimated  by  C&ldas  at  4^  36^  12^%  and  the  longitude  at 
60^  32^  14/^  west  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  equal,  it  is  supposed,  to 
74^  14^  15^^  west  of  Greenwich.  Boussingault  estimates  the 
meaii  temperature  at  58^ ;  C^das  supposed  it  higher,  and  so 
have  most  others ;  but  I  think  with  Mosquera  that  59^  is  near- 
ly right.  January  and  June  seem  to  be  the  coldest  months. 
The  wettest  months  are  called  spring  and  fall  months  in  the 
United  States.  The  barometer  and  thermometer  have  both 
quite  a  narrow  range.  One  terrible  morning  at  sunrise  the 
thermometer  is  said  to  have  been  down  to  44.6^.  This  was 
the  9th  of  May,  1834,  and  the  witness  is  Colonel  Acosta. 
Judge  the  domestic  comforts  on  that  morning  of  families  that 
have  never  warmed  themselves  by  a  fire ;  and  I  really  be- 
lieve no  man  ever  learned  to  do  so  in  New  Granada  except  in 
the  house  of  some  foreigner.  I  never  knew  of  artificial  warmth 
in  any  other  house  than  that  of  Madama  CarroL  On  another 
occasion  I  heard  of  it  down  to  46.4^  ;  but  such  events  are  as 
rare  as  earthquakes.  So,  too,  the  thermometer  has  been  up  to 
68^  in  the  shade,  26th  of  Februaiy,  1808,  the  hottest  day  <m 
record.  The  natural  range  ought  to  be  put  at  from  55^,  the 
very  lowest,  up  to  66°.  Persons  used  to  this  like  it ;  but,  if 
you  are  tpo  cold,  just  step  out  into  the  sun,  and  you  are  sure 
to  suffer  with  the  heat. 

As  to  moisture,  Bogotd  has  essentially  a  dry  climate.  They 
use  pepper-boxes  for  salt,  and,  in  ordinary  weather,  without  di^ 
ficulty;  while  at  Honda  salt  needs  to  be  spread  with  a  knifis, 
as  butter  is  at  the  North ;  but  for  all  this,  there  are  sufficiently 
numerous  rainy  days  here  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  difr 
cult  to  know  the  precise  number,  as  some  would  count  it  a 
shower  when  the  rain  did  not  wet  the  entire  surface  of  a  flat 
stone,  while  others  would  not  unless  it  really  rained  so  as  to 
detain  a  person  in-doors.  I  count  very  small  showers  as  sudi 
in  the  first  six  months,  when  I  estimate  the  rainy  days  of  each 
month  as  follows:  January,  8;  February,  9;  March,  20;  April, 
18 ;  May,  20 ;  June,  10 ;  July,  3  ;  August,  4 ;  September,  5; 
October,  6;  November,  8;  December,  10.  This  makes  121 
days  in  the  year  in  each  of  which  it  rains  some,  or  almost  ex- 
actly one  day  in  three ;  and  yet,  I  think,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
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all  the  leaser  rama  were  omitted.     Still,  the  rainy  days 
be  lesa  than  half  the  whole.     Now  how  many  of  these  ate 

tpcctable  sliowera  ?    About  one  in  five  of  the  first  six  niontha, 
nearly  half  the  others.     In  1808  there  were  ten  days  in  the 

it  six  months  in  each  of  which  there  fell  from  two  thir3a  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three  fourths.  I  can  find  no  good  datn 
for  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually,  but, 

TO  a  careful  use  of  those  I  have,  I  make  the  quantity  very 
fifty  English  inches,  probably  a  little  less. 
!  to  the  time  of  day  that  rain  tails,  it  is  rarely  in  the  morn- 
ing. All  through  the  rainy  season  you  make  your  calculations 
with  as  much  security  as  in  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  only 
yoti  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  rain  in  the  afternoon.  Tliun- 
der  is  moderate  in  quantify,  and  of  rather  inferior  quality,  being 
quite  tame  compared  with  our  beat  apecimena  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  perfectly  contemptible  beside  the  ordinary  run  in  the 
Southern  States.  To  match  that,  you  must  go  to  Choco.  With 
thunder  often  comes  bail,  and  rarely  in  immehse  quantities.  I 
think  half  the  hail  I  ever  saw  tell  in  one  day  on  the  plain  of 
Bogotd.  It  is  no  meteorological  mystery  that  heavy  falls  of 
bail  are  always  succeeded  by  ice-cream  parties,  and  that  these 
never  occur  at  any  other  time. 

Frost,  I  imagine,  visits  the  top  of  Guadalupe  frequently,  but 
on  the  plain  it  is  rare.  It  requires  a  succession  of  cloudy  days 
and  clear  nights.  I  have  noticed  things  bitten  by  it  once  only. 
It  baa  far  greater  power  here  in  a  still  night  from  the  rarity  of 
the  air.  The  sky  assumes  a  deep  blue  unknown  to  lower  re- 
iona,  and  all  the  denae  clouds  lie  lower  down.     I  have  been 

le  to  read  by  moonlight  even  when  I  could  not  see  in  what 
of  the  sky  the  moon  was.  From  the  same  reason,  the  wind 
lias  less  power.  As  it  weighs  only  about  two  thirds  aa  much 
j)er  cubic  foot,  the  momentum  is  proportionably  less  in  a  gale  of 
the  same  velocity.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  air  escape  from  a 
bottle  corked  at  a  lower  altitude.  In  short,  the  difference  strikes 
j-ou  in  various  ways,  as  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  (195°), 
and  its  action  on  food,  on  cooking,  and,  above  all,  on  the  lunga 
lOf  persons  who  have  been  born  here,  and  can  never  live  content- 

ly  below. 
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nnt  On  my  left.  A  mile  or  two  flouth  of  the  city,  a  young 
|tleniaii>  wiiom  I  had  never  seen  before,  overtook  me  on  the 
b,  and  continued  some  way  past  hia  destination  to  s  eubstan- 
^bridge  across  the  Fucha,  when  he  took  a  polite  leave  and 

pTbiee  hours'  easy  riding  brought  me  to  Soacha,  famooa  for 
bfcones  of  carnivorous  elephants  once  exhumed  here.  It  is  a 
KU,  scattered  village,  in  a  district  of  2913  inhahitants.  My 
ma  were  owned  here,  and  1  stopped  a  moment  and  paid  for 
■b.  Leaving  Soacha,  I  found  myself  on  an  arm  of  the  plain, 
Big  on  my  right  two  ridges  of  liilL  Between  them,  rising 
ft  marked  the  falls.  Disregarding  thie,  I  had  still  to  pursue 
Blniy  to  the  south,  till,  after  a  mile  or  two,  I  entered  the 
pt  gate  of  the  plantation,  and  took  a  course  more  consonant 

■  toy  wishes. 

iBveial  small  plows,  without  mould-boards,  sucli  as  you  find 
fte  Bible  Dictionary,  were  scratching  up  the  rich  black  soil, 
bome  men  were  laying  a  stone  wall,  substantial  enough  for 
Knmdation  of  a  house.  Before  me  was  the  mansion,  now 
Bted  of  the  family ;  and  hid  in  a  hollow  by  its  side  were  a 
Mtill,  the  houses  of  some  dependent  families,  and  a  quinine 

pie  director,  M.  Louis  Godin,  an  intelligent  French  chemist, 

■  .domiciled,  I  was  told,  with  a  countryivoman  of  mine.  I 
■d  her  of  pure  j\JHcan  blood,  and  a  very  fiivorable  specimen 
kr  race.  She  bore  in  youth  the  name  of  Joanna  Jackson, 
Ltliirteen  years  ago  had  a  mother  living  in  Ilaverstraw,  to 
pn  she  said  she  would  gladly  send  a  hundred  or  two  of  dol- 
Eif  she  knew  she  was  living.  She  said  that  when  she  lef) 
fceoplo  were  talking  of  voting  for  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
LBuren,  but  she  conjectures  the  general  must  be  dead  by  this 
L  In  the  interim  she  has  been  over  Ireland,  England,  Ger- 
n',  and  Bussia,  as  a  servant,  and  is  now  a  lady  in  New  Gran- 

■  and  has  her  white  servant.     Of  the  two  persons  who  can 
k  quinine  on  a  large  scale  in  New  Granada,  she  is  one. 
St  length  my  baggage  arrived,  and  the  large  parlor  of  the 

1  was  thrown  open  to  its  reception.  The  patio  of  the 
house  19  very  large,  and  the  buildings  are  of  but  one  story  on 
time  aides,  while  there  is  a  second  story  in  &OQt,  nearly  all  of 

—  s 
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which  is  occupied  by  the  sala  or  parlor.  The  room  contained 
four  sofas,  a  dozen  chairs,  and  three  tables.  A  comfortable  mat 
bed  was  thrown  on  the  floor,  in  a  comer,  and,  afiter  taking  a 
child^s  toy-mug  full  of  chocolate,  with  bread  and  sweetmeats  in 
my  dinner,  I  was  left  to  repose. 

Afiter  an  early  cup  of  chocolate  in  the  morning  I  sallied  fbitlL 
To  understand  my  course,  you  must  understand  that  of  the  riTer. 
It  had  been  creeping  along  the  plain  at  my  right,  altogether  un- 
suspected by  me,  till  I  reached  the  hacienda.  There  I  found  it 
entering  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  basin  rim  of  the  plain  of  Bogoti, 
where  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  dam  would  again  convert  the  plain, 
as  it  has  been  in  former  ages,  into  a  lake  as  large  as  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  had  approached  the  gorge  by  a  course  for  many  mileB 
of  almost  exactly  south  (south  7^  W.).  Here  the  little  mill- 
stream,  coming  from  the  arm  of  the  plam,  mingles  its  dark  war 
ters  with  the  yellow  tide  of  the  Bogota,  and  they  at  that  instant 
enter  the  gorge.  Now  is  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  its  couraey 
the  murmuring  of  the  Bogota.  With  its  character  it  changes 
its  course.  For  half  a  mile  it  flows  almost  west  (S.  78°  W.). 
Again  it  makes  another  turn,  and  for  perhaps  2^  miles  N.W. 
(N.  36°  W.).  Here,  as  it  enters  the  forest,  it  takes  another  turn 
almost  north  (17°  W.),  so  that,  after  doubling  the  hill,  it  flows 
almost  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  it  had  in  the  plain* 

At  the  gorge  it  has  already  fallen  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain,  perhaps  30  feet,  and  seems  to  have  been  struggling  vainly 
with  its  destiny,  for  a  straight  line  of  a  mile  cuts  its  bed  eight 
times.  Tlie  road  I  took  along  its  bank  rises  over  the  first  point 
of  the  hill,  giving  a  fine  view  of  the  plain ;  then  we  descend  to 
where  the  river,  after  a  moment's  respite,  is  again  roaring  and 
plunging  at  our  right.  Ah,  poor  river !  that  yesterday  flowed 
softly  between  banks  of  green,  now  chafing  with  rugged  difi 
and  huge  boulders,  hasten  on  to  thy  doom. 

Our  road  is  still  a  carriage-road.  We  open  gates  and  pass 
bars  till  we  lose  sight  of  the  river  as  we  enter  the  forest.  The 
road  now  explains  itself.  In  the  ledge  on  the  left  is  a  stratnm 
of  coal  nearly  two  feet  thick  and  of  good  quality,  on  this  side  of 
the  river.  Still  nothing  is  seen  of  the  cataract  till  we  are  even 
past  it,  when  the  river  is  seen  pouring  down  into  a  gulf  that 
yawns  among  the  trees.     It  is  near  us ;  but  to  descend  is  no 


cut  i 


task.  Take  your  machete,  and  proceed  witli  caution. 
lid  five  things :  do  not  cat  in  sucli  a  direction  that,  when  your 
machete  has  cut  a  ^■ine,  it  aliall  terminate  its  couree  in  your 
thigh;  neither  let  your  left  hand  intervene  between  the  blow 
and  the  object :  do  not  fall  upon  yoor  machete,  nor  against  a 
stick  that  you  have  just  sharpened  by  an  obhque  cut,  neither 
cut  a.  bent  shrub  when  it  can  retort  the  compliment  by  knocking 
over  in  straightening.     The  Spanish  term  for  this  labor  ia 

tper  monte  (to  break  thicket). 

But  Uie  snakes !  the  deadly  snakes  of  South  America !  I  had 
not  thus  far  seen  a  live  one,  and  but  one  dead  one.  With  noth- 
ing on  my  feet  but  alpargates,  I  therefore  fearlessly  ventured 
on.  I  made  my  own  road,  as  the  guide  I  reluctantly  received 
from  Dr.  Umaiia  knew  not  the  way,  and  it  was  easier  to  make 
a  new  path  than  find  the  old  one. 

At  length  we  are  upon  the  brink  of  an  immense  chasm,  and  we 
will  pause  to  describe  it.  Writers  tell  us  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  work  of  art.  We  gather  from  their  descriptions  that  it  is  like 
an  immense  dry  dock,  the  bottom  of  which  is  seldom  visible  from 
the  top ;  open  at  the  lower  end,  while  down  the  perpendicular  side 
of  the  upper  rushes  a  river.  Now  you  must  be  informed  that 
the  descriptions  are  made  from  the  opposite  bank,  where  a  ^w6?i(? 
road  leads  down  to  the  brink.  From  that  side  a  front  view  is  im- 
possible ;  for  the  fall  is  not  at  the  end,  but  at  a  comer  of  the  par- 
allelogram, and  to  them  only  the  side  adjacent  is  accessible.  The 
fall  is  too  nearly  in  a  line  with  their  side,  which  runs  N.  19°  W., 
while  oxjois  the  fall  is  N.  27°E.,  a  difference  of  direction  of 

ly  46  degrees,  or  about  half  a  right  angle.  Further,  because 
side  is  straight  they  imagine  ours  to  be,  but  a  side  vie* 

oura  shows  great  indentations  and  projections.  Neither  are 
the  sides  parallel,  for  they  approach  at  the  lower  end,  not  only 
optically,  but  really.  The  bottom,  too,  is  clearly  visible,  all  ex- 
cept where  the  fall  strikes,  where  it  is  covered,  of  course,  with  a 
perpetual  mist.  On  their  side  an  tnchned  plane  of  debris  ex- 
tends, in  some  places,  two  thirds  the  height.  On  ours  there  is  a 
shelf  beneath  us,  on  which  you  see  some  trec-fcms  growing. 
On  their  side  they  think  the  debris  extends  up  but  a  little  way. 
and  our  ledge  they  scarcely  see ;  hence  it  appears  much  more 
regular  there  than  here.    The  strata  here  dip  four  or  five  degrees 
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to  the  south,  and  as  the  walls  are  probably  at  right  an^es  to 
them,  theirs  must  overhang  a  little :  hence  more  debris  on  that 
side,  as  fragments  are  more  liable  to  &1L 

But  notice  one  peculiarity  of  the  Salto,  which  gives  it  its  char- 
acter, and  adds  to  and  subtracts  from  its  beauty.  The  fidl  is 
not  a  clear  falL  The  water  falls  smoothly  for  27  feet  8  inches, 
and  here,  striking  on  a  ledge,  the  sheet  is  dashed  almost  into 
foam,  and  accomplishes  the  remainder  of  its  journey  more  like 
spray  hurled  downward  by  irregular  violence  than  a  fluid  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation*  Its  irr^ular  and  constantly  vaiy- 
^g  outline  reminds  us  of  a  column  of  smoke  or  steam,  but  as 
this  motion  is  violent  and  angular,  while  that  is  slow  and  grace- 
ful, a  comparison  between  them  can  only  be  justified  for  want 
of  a  better.  Cones  of  spray  here  and  there  seem  to  shoot  out 
suddenly  in  advance  of  a  fiJUng  mass,  but  aie  soon  overtaken 
and  absorbed  by  the  body  from  which  they  sprung.  These 
cones  must  be  masses  of  water  not  yet  broken  up,  that  are  car- 
ried by  their  momentum  out  of  the  body  of  spray  that  fSedls  nune 
slowly.  Here  the  resistance  of  the  air  breaks  them  up  into 
drops,  and  they  are  lost  in  the  mass  to  which  they  are  now  as- 
similated. 

A  rainbow  hangs  over  the  falls  when  the  position  of  the  sun 
permits.  It  is  varying  every  instant ;  for  where  now  it  is  bright- 
est,  an  instant  hence  there  may  be  no  mist,  or  there  may  be  a 
mass  of  water  too  irregular  to  form  a  rainbow.  The  point  where 
these  observations  are  best  made  is  a  sort  of  table  rock  just  at 
the  brink  of  the  water.  Another  rock  overhangs  it,  covered 
with  Thibaudias,  ferns,  and  orchid  plants,  making  almost  a  grot- 
to for  the  observer. 

We  must  not  forget  that  tjiis  is  now  just  the  close  of  vrinter, 
and  consequently,  in  the  three  months  of  summer  which  follow, 
the  stream,  now  too  small  in  volume  for  the  mighty  proportions 
of  the  gulf,  must  grow  smaller  and  smaller.  One  observer  grave- 
ly declares  that  tfie  whole  is  dissipated  in  mist  before  reaching 
the  bottom. 

Of  the  depth  you  can  judge  nothing.  It  does  not  look  much, 
if  any,  deeper  than  Niagara,  but  it  is  almost  exactly  three  times 
as  deep.  It  is  difficult  either  to  see  or  hear  a  stone  fall  to  the 
bottom ;  but,  throw  it  as  you  will,  it  seems  to  come  in  toward  the 
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ledge  as  it  descends,  and  is  in  a  fair  waj  to  strike  exactly  be- 
neath your  feet.  The  reason  for  this  optical  illusion  ia  well 
known.  The  course  of  the  stone  soon  becomes  parallel  with  the 
|«rpendicular  wall,  and  as  both  recede  from  you,  the  principle  of 
foreshortening  seems  to  bring  them  almost  together. 

Various  estimates  of  the  depth  have  been  formed,  some  ex- 
tending even  to  "  half  a  league."  Other  estimates  in  order  of 
lime  are  as  follows : 

Miitis  (barometer) fi98        Caldiui  (dropfiing) 602 

Eiriuisqai  (measure) 724        Groi  (measure) 179.435 

PBnmboldt's  MSS.  (dropiiinij;)  .  fiSl        Ciicn.-o      "        417,S 
"          Pablblicd  account  600 
The  measore  of  Baron  Gros  appears  to  be  unquestionably  ao- 
cnrate.     Acosta  gives  the  same  altitude  to  the  (ircat  Pyramid ; 
and  as  Niagara  is  said  to  be  160  feet,  Tcqucndama  lacks  less 
ihan  a  foot  of  being  three  times  as  deep.     The  bottom  of  the 

Rasm  ia  a  hundred  or  two  feet  lower  than  the  foot  of  the  falL 
The  pro-cminence  in  depth,  then,  over  every  other  cataract  in 
IB  hemiflphere  docs  not  tell.  It  can  not  be  compare.d  to  Ni- 
^^;ara.  You  do  not  here  liear  the  awful  sub-bass  of  Niagara. 
The  noise  is  even  less  than  that  of  many  smaller  cataracts,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  air  carried  down  with  the  water.  In 
tact,  I  think  most  of  the  roar  is  from  the  tirst  leap  of  only  28 
feet.  If  Niagara  lias  a  rival  in  the  world,  it  must  be  the  Falls 
of  the  JlisBOuri,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  good  account.  It 
seems  a  little  curious  that  Europe  should  monopolize  all  tlie 
high  falls.  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyrenees 
alone  seem  to  boast  of  higher  falls  than  Tequendama;  but  of 
their  six  perhaps  two  only  exceed  tliis  in  sublimity — Lulea  ia 
Sweden,  600  feet,  and  Huckon  Foss,  Norway,  800  feet.  But 
where,  in  this  competition  of  cataracts,  is  Asia,  with  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  world  ?  Has  she  no  cataracts  ?  Obviously 
pltuns,  not  mountains,  must  furnish  the  great  cataracts.  Te- 
•inendama  is  the  daughter  of  the  Plain  of  Bogota :  and  if  Asia 
lias  none  equal  to  it,  it  must  be  because  her  elevated  steppes  are 
almost  rainless  deserts. 

The  chasm  of  Tequendama  was  not  made  by  the  present  falls. 
Most  rivers  emerge  from  the  mist  of  a  fall  in  a  pool  of  unfathom- 
able depth.    The  first  you  see  of  the  Bogota,  it  ia  running  down 
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an  inclined  plane  of  debris ;  but,  in  some  other  geological  era,  a 
mightier  stream,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  chasm,  may 
have  made  excavations,  which  the  present  is  but  filling  up  with 
stones  from  above. 

Tequendama  wants  the  power  of  Niagara.  The  river  miff  At 
be  forded  a  little  above.  Human  effort  might  arrest  its  eoorse, 
and  bid  the  cataract  cease  for  a  while.  Were  there  ground  near 
on  which  a  manufacturing  city  could  be  built,  the  whole  could 
be  drawn  off  and  let  down  over  a  series  of  breast-whoels,  as  at 
Paterson. 

The  mist  of  Tequendama  has  started  some  philosophical  spec- 
ulations  in  my  mind.  The  people  say  that  it  often  spreads  in 
a  dense  fog  over  the  surrounding  country.  This  fog  begins  in 
the  morning,  at  from  9  to  11.  Is  there  more  fog  here  than  at 
Bogoti  ?  A  day-fog  would  diminish  the  mean  temperature  of 
a  place;  a  night-fog  would  raise  it.  The  temperature  here, 
then,  ought  to  be  lower  than  elsewhere  at  the  same  leveL  I 
found  it,  by  the  water  of  a  mine,  about  54^,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  it  confirmed.  Now,  although  Bogota  is  850  feet  higher,  its 
temperature  is  given  four  degrees  higher.  This  indicates  a  con- 
firmation of  my  suspicions.  In  passing  four  times  in  sight  of 
the  Fall  Mountains,  I  have  always  seen  the  mist  either  hover- 
ing among  them,  or  pouring  from  them  to  overspread  a  few 
square  miles  of  adjoining  country.  Now  we  must  remember 
that  this  country  has  no  fogs  like  ours,  but  bears  clouds  and 
mountain  mists  in  tropical  profusion.  This  small  body  of  wa- 
ter contrives  to  manufacture  a  hundred-fold  more  mist  than  Ni- 
agara, at  a  lower  altitude.  The  mist  is  begun  mechanically; 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Is  it  not  propagated  meteorolog- 
ically ?  Has  not  one  particle  of  mist  the  power  of  generating 
another  in  a  favorable  atmosphere  ?  Here  is  a  grave  question. 
The  quantity  of  mist  generated  directly  by  the  falls  seems  very 
small ;  that  proceeding  from  them  varies  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  and  often  streams  off  5  or  10  miles.  Possibly  all  tliat 
the  weather  has  to  do  with  this  mist  is  to  absorb  it  at  some 
hours  and  not  at  others.  Meteorology,  as  a  science,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  New  Granada  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  study  of  some 
phases  of  it,  which  are  to  be  observed  nowhere  in  the  whole 
world  except  among  the  Andes. 
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I  could  look  out  from  where  I  stood  to  beyond  the  outlet  of 
Ihe  cbssui,  and  aee  the  Iiills  there.  Down  one  of  those  liills  I 
saw  n  zigzag  path,  apparently  well  trodden,  that  aeemed  to  have 
DO  other  object  than  to  reach  tlie  water  below  the  falls.  I  then 
UiODght  that  the  people  above  must  come  domi  there  to  wash 
■  ear  to  cross  the  river.  I  noted  well  its  position,  for  I  hoped  to 
Lcross  to  the  right  bank  at  some  luture  time,  gain  the  top  of  the 
bill,  and  there  descend. 

As  I  could  not  do  that,  I  made  a  long  expedition  down  the 
left  side  of  the  chasm,  to  sec  if  I  could  descend  at  the  end  there. 
I  dare  not  guess  how  many  hours  I  spent  in  this  toilsome 
march.  I  went,  at  my  first  trial,  half  way  to  the  farthest  point 
I  cotdd  see  at  the  top  of  the  precipice.  Here  I  found  that  an 
apparatus  had  been  constructed  to  lower  persons  down  to  the 
shelf  below  to  seek  for  hidden  treasures.  I  learned  next  day 
that  it  would  take  many  days  to  get  round  by  that  way  to  the 
lower  level,  as  no  path  existed,  and  every  rod,  and  nearly  every 
yard,  must  be  cut  with  the  machete. 

But  I  was  much  mistaken  about  that  zigzag  path.  To  reach 
that  bill-top  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  you  would 
have  first  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  river  and  go  up  that  path. 
It  is  part  of  the  highway  from  Soacha  to  Tena  that  here  dips 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Bogota  just  to  rise  again  in  half  a  mile. 

Fifty-three  weeks  after  I  stood  on  that  same  point  of  hill  from 
which  the  road  comes  down,  and  there  caught  my  first  distant 
view  of  the  lonely  fall.  I  could  sec  but  about  50  feet  of  the 
upper  part,  and  the  noise  was  hardly  audible.  The  great  par^ 
allelogram,  as  it  is  described,  opened  toward  me,  but  a  point  of 
hill  shut  out  of  sight  most  of  the  abyss  within.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  reached  the  outmost  verge  of  tlie  inhabited  world, 
and  there,  just  beyond  it,  surrounded  by  dense  and  untrodden 
woods,  was  this  gloomy  rather  than  magnificent  cascade. 

I  have  said  that  the  plain  of  Bogota  was  bordered  on  the  west 
by  a  range  of  low  hills,  which,  on  their  western  slope,  become 
precipitous,  and  often  absolute  precipices  at  a  certain  height. 
This  is  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  chasm  down  which 
the  Bogota  here  leaps.  Now  draw  in  your  imagination  a  line 
on  the  exact  level  of  the  top  of  the  falls,  as  tar  south  as  Niova, 
and  aa  far  nortli  as  Cipaquira.     It  might  strike  ouc  or  two  In- 
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Jian  villages,  but,  if  not,  every  mile  would  be  wilderness  almost 
untrodden.  Let  us  begin  at  the  north,  and  explore,  in  the  im* 
agination,  this  cornice  of  the  mountain.  All  the  way  on  your 
left,  to  the  eastward,  you  have  woody  hills,  the  summits  of 
which  are  at  first  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  your  line,  and 
separate  you  from  the  inhabited  plain.  West  of  you,  on  your 
right,  is  at  first  precipice,  with  a  few  gaps.  In  the  distance,  to 
the  west,  you  see  Yilleta,  more  than  5000  feet  (nearly  a  mile) 
below  you,  with  its  cocoa-trees  and  cane-fields.  Yon  nea:t  cross 
the  road  by  which  we  ascended  to  Bogota,  and  find  the  Asemh 
dero  about  100  feet  above  you.  Then,  as  you  cross  the  road 
from  Mesa  to  Bogoti,  you  see  in  the  distance  La  Mesa  on  a  de- 
tached table  more  than  3000  feet  below  you,  but  still  near  the 
upper  limit  of  cane  and  oranges.  Next  we  pass  the  head  of 
the  falls,  and  see  nothing  but  tangled  wilderness  till  we  crmb 
the  road  descending  to  Fusagasugi.  That  town  afrerwari  i^ 
pears  on  a  slope  of  the  mountain  a  little  higher  than  La  Mesa. 
Here  all  east  of  you  is  wild  mountain  and  desolate  plains. 
Next  you  pass  the  fearful  chasm  over  which  Nature  has  thrown 
the  Bridge  of  Pandi,  and,  by  traversing  still  100  miles  (air  line) 
of  wilderness  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  you  see  at  length  the 
tawny  Magdalena  at  Neiva,  7600  feet  below  you.  In  all  this 
vast  space  you  have  crossed  three  roads  and  two  rivers  that 
have  broken  through  firom  the  east.  You  may  have  passed,  be- 
sides, two  Indian  villages  and  some  Indian  trails,  and  nothing 
more  of  the  works  of  man.     Is  not  this  wilderness  indeed  1 

The  portal  of  this  wild  is  the  yawning  chasm  of  Tequendama. 
I  descended  to  it,  accompanied  by  the  governor  of  the  then 
province  of  Tequendama,  and  an  attendant  bearing  ropes,  etc 
We  had  gained  this  point  early  by  traveling  in  the  dark  before 
day.  We  were  resolved  to  penetrate  up  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  falls.  It  was  impossible,  and,  I  think, 
can  hardly  be  ever  possible  when  the  river  is  too  high  to  be 
forded.  First  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  the  stream 
dashes  against  cliffs  that  hardly  can  be  scaled.  Were  we  camp- 
ed on  this  spot  for  a  few  days,  I  would  hope,  even  at  this  stage 
of  water,  to  reach  the  spot.  It  is  said  also  to  have  been  reach- 
ed from  the  cliff  above,  on  this  right  bank,  by  a  dry  path,  but 
difficult  in  the  extreme.     To  this  we  could  find  no  guide. 
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ascended  toward  Canoas  and  Soaclia,  and  the  ascent 
led  interminable.  We  at  length  reached  the  very  top  of 
ridge  that  hems  in  the  Sabana,  which  we  did  not  see.  Fol- 
'ing  Boutli  along  the  ridge,  we  came  to  the  road  that  leads  from 
Soacha  over  a  bridge,  past  the  Hacienda  of  Canoas,  to  the  Salto, 
and  also  to  some  coal  mines.  An  enormous  descent  is  before 
yon,  and  good  judgment,  good  directions,  or  a  guide  is  necessary 
to  keep  you  from  losing  your  way.  I  believe  you  should  leave 
le  coal  mines  on  your  right,  and  keep  the  road  that  cost  the 
At  length  you  reach  a  clear  spot,  where  the  mule-road 
ends,  and  where  so  many  parties  have  breakfasted  as  to  leave  to 
the  place  an  abundance  of  chicken-bones  and  the  name  Almorza- 
dero.  To  this  spot  coal  is  brought  up  stairs  by  cargueros,  and  by 
another  sleep  flight  you  descend  to  the  falls  as  best  you  may. 
The  main  position  on  this  riglit  side  ia  close  at  the  head  of 
the  fall,  as  is  the  only  one  known  on  the  left  bank.  There  is 
lother  on  the  brink,  called  El  Balcon,  to  wliicli  there  is  a  loler- 
path,  and  where  stands  a  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  du- 
•er  of  the  spot.  At  this  point  was  taken  the  only  good 
photographic  representation  of  the  falls  that  I  know  of,  II 
was  by  Mr,  George  Crowther,  then  engaged  in  commercial  opera- 
tions in  Bogota,  and  an  amateur  photographer.  The  engraving 
tlie  opposite  page  was  drawn  on  wood  by  Mr.  Thwaites. 
No  art  can  do  justice  to  Niagara,  and  still  less  to  Tequendama, 
Landscapes  spread  horizontally :  the  eye  can  not  measure  depths 
when  it  sees  them — how  much  less  when  they  are  represented 
on  a  plane  surtacc ;  still,  you  have  here  an  accurate  delineation 
of  the  falls,  if  you  only  view  it  properly.  The  axis  of  the  cam- 
era was  depressed  in  taking  it,  and  the  eye  should  fall  on  it 
with  like  obliquity.  As  I  hold  the  plate  vertically  some  inches 
below  my  eye,  I  see  the  summit  of  the  cataract  on  a  level  witli 
where  I  stood,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  Salto  can  get  this  view  of  it. 

I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  view  taken  from  the 
summit  'of  the  debris  about  one  third  of  the  way  down.  About 
half  the  fall  is  visible  then,  but  not  a  front  view  of  it.  Now,  if 
you  can  look  at  it  till  the  upper  leap  appears  to  be  nearly  thirty 
feet  high,  then  the  abyss  will  open  before  you  in  its  true  pro- 
portions ;  if  not,  I  fear  that  those  human  tigures,  which  are  in 
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reality  far  too  large,  will  do  little  toward  a  perfect  measurement 
of  it.  That  tree-fern,  if  it  had  really  stood  where  the  artist  has 
put  it,  would  have  escaped  notice  in  the  picture,  so  distant  is 
what  seems  to  be  the  immediate  foreground*  Still  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  picture,  although  it  does  not  accomplish 
impossibilities.  No  attempt  to  take  a  photographic  view  firom 
below  is  likely  to  be  made.  On  the  right  bank,  no  spot  above 
could  be  better  than  that  selected  by  the  artist.  On  the  other 
side  far  better  points  of  view  might  be  found,  but  they  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  machete,  as  probably  not  a  trace  remains  after 
a  year  of  such  paths  as  I  cut,  if  not  trodden.  To  reach  the  ex- 
act front  requires  but  a  few  minutes'  cutting  after  leaving  the 
mine  on  the  left  side.  The  best  possible  point  of  view  is  firom 
a  iutting  eras  that  here  extends  some  way  into  the  parallelo- 
gram,  as  thelhasm  is  said  to  be.  . 

It  is  curious  to  read  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  place. 
We  are  told  that  such  is  the  deafening  roar  that  the  boldest 
hardly  dare  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  brink.  A 
perpendicular  fall  could  hardly  make  less  noise  than  here,  and  I 
think  we  do  not  even  hear  the  water  that  strikes  the  bottom. 
Ezquiaqui  says  that  the  falling  mass  has  excavated  a  hoUow 
of  108  feet  in  depth  in  the  inclined  plane  of  rocks  on  which  it 
strikes.  This  could  not  be  easily  ascertained.  I  have  under- 
stood from  others  that  there  is  quite  a  place  behind  the  filing 
water,  where  persons  have  been  without  difficulty.  I  do  not 
rely  on  the  statement,  as  it  does  not  seem  probable.  The  wa- 
ter is  not  a  falling  sheet,  but  a  mixture  of  water  and  air,  that 
must  bring  down  with  it  a  far  greater  rush  of  wind  than  that  of 
the  Cave  of  -^olus  at  Niagara. 

I  myself  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  climate  at  the  bottom. 
True,  a  few  miles  below  are  cane-fields,  but  in  these  few  miles 
the  bed  of  the  stream  makes  a  trifling  descent — say  of  consider- 
ably over  half  a  mile — in  addition  to  the  perpendicular  falL  But 
'*  we  see  palm-trees  down  on  the  shelf,  and  these  do  not  grow 
except  in  Tierra  Caliente."  These  "palms"  are  tree-ferns,  as 
any  botanist  can  tell  at  a  glance,  and  above  are  as  fine  speci- 
mens of  tree-ferns  as  you  will  see  any  where.  And  a  most  in- 
teresting object  they  are  to  a  botanist,  though  by  no  means  so 
beautiful  as  the  palm,  seldom  exceeding  twelve  feet  in  height, 
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rough,  aliaggy  trunk,  crowned  with  a  large  number  of 
horizontal  fronds  very  miitbrm  and  precise  in  their  shape. 
Drawings  of  the  tree-ferns  are  not,  however,  apt  to  do  them  jua- 
tice.  The  crowns  of  those  at  Tequentlama  are  tar  heavier,  and 
the  fronds  far  more  uniform  in  size  and  direction,  than  in  the 
example  seen  in  the  plate.  The  trunks  are  generally  of  ahout 
iialf  the  height  there  seen,  with  hundreds  of  fronds  as  long  and 
Leavy  as  the  longest  there  given.  They  eeem  to  delight  in  tlib 
icise  altitude,  and,  indeed,  not  only  were  these  tlie  first  I  ever 
B»w,  but  nearly  all  that  I  Iiave  seen  since  are  near  here,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  descent  to  Fuaagaauga,  In  these  two  localities  1 
have  seen  quite  a  number  of  e()eciea  of  difJ'erent  genera,  though 
all  alike  in  habit,  and  undistinguiahable  except  by  dose  obaerv- 
atioti.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  Ilumboldt  seems  to  have  found 
bat  a  single  fern  in  all  the  bounds  of  New  Granada.  TLey  are 
rery  abundant  and  varied,  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bogotd. 

Tequendama  is  one  of  the  richest  localities  of  plants  that  I 
hare  ever  seen.  The  woods  are  damp,  while  most  land  at  this 
altitude  is  dry.  On  four  of  the  five  days  I  have  spent  here,  1 
have  literally  loaded  myself  with  rich  specimens.     For  some  I 

kve  had  to  reach  far  over  the  abyss,  in  a  position  in  which  cau- 
is  instinctive.     But  there  is  much  here  that  I  can  not  get, 

id  some  plants  in  fruit  to  which,  I  fear,  I  siiall  not  soon  get  a 
Here  grows  the  granadillo,  of  which  I  saw  a  dead  trunk, 
but  could  not  identify  a  living  tree.  If  it  is  not  the  Bucida 
capitata,  I  can  not  tell  what  it  is:  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
identify  woods  that  you  see  worked  here.  I  can  not  tell  this 
from  rose-wood  by  any  recollections  that  I  have. 

Before  leaving  the  falls,  I  suggest  some  facilities  that  should 
b6  provided  for  visiting  them.  A  visit  should  be  made  early  in 
the  day.  The  nearest  place  where  you  can  be  sure  of  spending 
the  night  is  Soacha,  and  you  may  not  be  comfortable  there ; 
and  yet  it  would  cost  little  to  make  visits  here  quite  pleasant. 
The  locks  ought  to  be  taken  oft"  the  gates,  and  the  wagon-road 
on  the  left  bank  tjirown  open  to  the  public  A  cottage  with 
two  rooms,  and  a  shed  for  cooking,  ought  to  be  erected  near  the 
falls.  A  foot-bridge,  or  even  a  mule-bridge,  should  be  thrown 
over  the  river  a  few  rods  above  the  talL     A  mule-road  should 
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be  made  into  the  hollow  below  the  falls,  and  firom  there  up  the 
chasm  to  the  foot  of  the  £sdl.  Thus  a  cottage,  a  bridge,  and  a 
mile  of  mule-road  are  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  summit 
and  foot  of  the  fedls  alike  accessible  to  persons  from  Bogota  and 
La  Mesa. 

The  left  bank  belongs  to  the  hacienda  of  Cincha,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  brother  of  Senor  Umana.  The  house  is  the  nearest 
to  the  Salto.  I  had  no  introduction  to  the  proprietor,  but  met 
with  a  dependant  who  occupies  part  of  his  house,  whose  conduct 
toward  me  was  much  more  like  a  gentleman  than  a  peasant. 
The  superintendent  of  Cincha,  Senor  Abadia,  appeared  quite  the 
reverse. 

The  hacienda  of  Tequendama  is  much  farther — ^two  miles — 
from  the  falls,  but  far  more  valuable,  and  better  situated  on  the 
last  nook  in  the  plain.  The  saw-mill  was  a  curiosity.  It  had  a 
large  breast-wheel,  which,  with  its  gearings,  cost  as  much  as  the 
entire  mill  need  to  have  done.  It  ran  very  slowly  indeed,  and 
did  rather  poor  work.  The  quinine  factory  had  been  a  grist- 
mill. Some  part  of  the  apparatus  was  quite  costly ;  the  rest 
very  coarse,  but  sufficient.  The  director,  M.  Louis  Grodin,  was 
a  true  Frenchman,  kind,  cordial,  and  active.  His  lady,  who 
"  could  not  be  married  to  him  for  want  of  her  certificate  of  biq>- 
tism,"  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  Dutch  negress.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  enjoyed  her  society  very  much,  and 
I  afterward  took  considerable  pains  to  see  her  again.  Even 
had  I  no  worthier  motive  for  appreciating  her,  the  specimens  of 
northern  cookery  she  exhibited  would  have  been  very  attractive 
to  one  who  had  been  deprived  of  it  so  long.  The  quinine  made 
here  is  not  esteemed  in  Bogotd,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  skill- 
fully made  and  pure,  and,  while  there  may  be  worse,  there  can 
be  none  better.  The  bark  is  pulverized  entirely  by  hand,  and 
comes  from  places  in  the  mountains  south  of  here,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  ascertain.     Every  man  keeps  his  own  quina  secrets. 

On  Sunday  Senor  Umana  came  and  paid  off  his  laborers  for 
the  week.  They  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  in  number. 
His  coimting-room  contained  two  articles  that  surprised  me. 
One  was  a  coach,  apparently  in  good  order,  that  could  be  ran 
to  Bogota  any  day,  but  which,  I  think,  from  force  of  habit,  stands 
idle  year  after  year.     The  other  was  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  in 
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bagliab.  Such  an  unexpected  addition  to  my  religious  litera- 
3  was  not  to  be  neglected,  so  I  took  it  up  to  the  parlor,  and 
i  it  through  with  great  pleasure  and  profit. 
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I  LIKE  to  start  early  in  tlie  week.  The  Soacha  mule-owner 
id  promised  to  have  beasts  ready.  We  agreed  on  the  price, 
was  abundantly  aatislicd  witli  six  dimes  per  beast  from  Bogo- 
to  Tequendama,  and  unfortunately  told  the  owner  so.  He 
landed  eight  dimes  from  there  to  FuaagasugS.  Aa  I  thought 
it  reasonable,  he  added  that  he  muat  count  the  peon  as  a  beast, 
Dtakicg  thirty-two  dimes  instead  of  twenty-four.  To  tins  I  ob- 
scnted,  and  be  feared  his  generosity  would  be  his  ruin;  so, 
when  I  sent  for  the  beasts,  instead  of  sending  them,  he  sent 
word  he  must  have  ten  dimes.  He  made  me  lose  a  day,  bat 
he,  in  turn,  lost  his  bargain.  I  returned  no  answer,  and  when, 
the  day  after,  he  sent  his  peon  and  mules,  another  was  loading 
my  ba^age  for  the  trip. 

Traveling  south,  I  ]iave  had  all  the  time  at  my  left  that  chain 
of  the  Andes  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Bogota.  The  western 
rim  of  the  Basin  of  Bogota  might  be  considered  as  another  and 
mach  lower  ridge,  which,  having  diverged  from  tlie  other,  has 
again  approached  it  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a  road,  and  handsome 
fiurma  on  each  side  of  it.  Nearly  all  the  houses  stood  back  at 
tiie  foot  of  the  liiUs.  This  arm  of  the  plain  proved  longer  than 
I  expected.  I  found  its  end  at  Cibate,  where,  however,  there  is 
no  village. 

At  Cibate  I  parted  company  with  a  priest — a  fine,  pleasant 
foUow — who  had  been  settled  at  Pandi,  but  was  now  without 
idiarge.     He  invited  me  here  to  take  some  refreshment  with 


I  can  not  vouch  that  the  above  portrait  was  taken  fronJ 
worthy  subject,  but  it  will  do  very  well  for  hira.  His  iace  ia 
bound  up  to  protect  it  from  tlie  dry  wind  and  the  intense  light, 
one  or  both  of  which  sometimes  destroy  the  Bkin,  and  often  I 
chap  the  lips.  Before  Iiini,  on  his  saddle,  is  tied  hia  bayetooi  | 
his  defenBC  from  rain  by  day,  and  his  blanket  at  night.  Jhs  I 
legB  are  defended  by  zamarras  of  dog-skin,  and  hia  hat  by  a  I 
fiinda,  or  case,  made  of  oiled  cotton — liule — or  oiled  siUk  1 1 
judge  his  to  be  cotton,  for  it  is  of  a  dull  red  or  brown. 


I  Behind  comes  his  peon  with  an  enormous  dog-wliip — peirero 
rf  which  the  handle  is  the  toughest  wood  known  here,  if  not 
to  man.  It  is  called  gaayacan,  and  is  quite  probably  a  Guaia- 
cnm.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  growing,  nor  get  a  stick 
of  it  entirely  free  from  knots  and  crooks.  It  never  seems  to 
attain  a  diameter  of  more  tlian  an  inch.  The  horse  has  evident^ 
ly  been  making  some  trouble  by  following  his  nose  off  among 
the  bushes,  where  he  should  not  go,  and  is  now  taking  thp 
back  track  and  also  the  consequences.  On  his  back  is  a  liug« 
bag,  called  by  the  Moorish  word  almofrez,  or,  more  properly, 
vaca — cow.  The  hide  of  a  cow  would  be  insufficient  to  make 
the  bag,  nor  would  the  entire  animal  be  sufficient  to  fill  it.  I 
have  seen  tliem  as  large  as  the  largest  feather-bed. 

From  Cibate  I  rose  till  1  had  a  fine  view  of  the  plain,  of 
which  we  must  now  take  a  long  farewell  Nothing  bat  the 
cold  makes  it  a  glad  one  to  me.  As  I  left  tlie  hacienda,  I  saw 
the  leaves  of  various  plants  nipped  witli  frost,  a  rare  occurrence, 
indeed,  but  one  that  may  happen  any  month  in  the  year,  not 
only  under  the  mist  of  Teqiiendama,  but  all  over  the  plain.  I 
confess  I  am  anxious  to  reach  a  more  genial  clime. 

As  I  [utssed  along,  I  saw  a  woman  going  from  one  house  to 
another,  spinning  cotton  as  she  went.  There  are  many  species 
of  GoBsypium  growing  m  Tierra  Caliente,  but  those  that  are 
most  resorted  to.  I  can  not  say  cultivated,  are  large  shrubs,  with 
quite  a  scanty  fibre.  The  apparatus  for  spinning  is  a  stick,  with 
a  potato  or  other  waght  stuck  on  the  lower  end.  It  has  this 
superiority  over  all  others,  tliat  it  needs  no  machines  for  picking 
and  carding,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  portable  in  the  world,  and 
is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  Further,  to  spin  street-yam 
must  here  be  rather  a  meritorious  act. 

Near  the  very  top  of  the  lull  I  saw  a  man  yoking  oxen.  One 
had  been  caught  with  the  lazo  and  tied  to  a  post,  and  the  yoke 
tied  to  his  head.  The  other  was  dragged  to  the  spot  vi  et  ar- 
mis,  and  his  horns  securely  tied  to  the  same  straight  stick  call- 
ed a  yoke.  They  could  not  move  their  heads  a  particle,  nor 
look  behind  them ;  but  when  angry,  they  could  look  daggers 
at  each  other  with  one  eyo  apiece.  They  are  said  to  make 
a  queer  use  of  the  yoke  in  some  parts  of  the  country  upon  the 
paramos.  They  have  a  long  yoke  with  an  ox  at  each  end, 
—  T 
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When  they  catch  cattle  for  slaughter,  they  hold  the  victim  down 
by  keeping  his  heels  stretched  out  behind  till  the  centre  of  the 
yoke  is  brought  over  his  head.  He  is  raised  on  his  fore  feet, 
as  horses  (not  cows)  rise,  while  his  heels  are  held  fiist  till  his 
head  is  secured  to  the  yoke  immovably.  They  axe  then  re- 
leased, and  his  new  acquaintances  show  him  the  way  home  in 
style.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  them  on  the  way,  but  the 
recruit's  volition  is  of  very  little  consequence.  * 

I  now  lost  sight  of  the  plain,  and  of  my  little  peon  and  Us 
three  little  mules,  for  he  took  a  spare  one  in  case  of  accident.  He 
came  in  next  morning.  I  descended,  rose  and  descended*  Tbt 
road  might  still  be  called  a  carriage-road,  but  of  the  wont  de- 
scription. Here  I  met  the  President's  Lancers,  who  have  beea 
tagging  after  him  during  a  fortnight's  relaxation  at  Fnsagas^gi 
Soon  after  came  the  President,  accompanied  by  an  officer.  I 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  him,  and  £Eu:ther  on  met  Jus  big- 
gage,  with  a  lancer  or  two. 

Soon  the  toad  grew  worse  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  thoo^ 
nature  had  thrown  no  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  thought  a  oom- 
pany  of  sappers  would  have  been  more  useftd  to  the  Prendenl 
than  lancers. 

Here  I  came  again  to  the  gray  woods.  The  effect  on  the 
landscape  was  that  of  an  immense  quantity  of  Spanish  moss,  or 
of  Usnca  barbata  at  the  North,  but  the  cause  lay  in  no  one 
thing.  Then  came  the  tree-ferns,  and  some  huge  stalks  of  what 
£  guess  to  be  achipulla,  the  root  of  which  is  eaten  by  bean 
and  men.  I  have  never  seen  the  growing  plant,  which  is  eig^ 
or  ten  feet  high,  but  I  think  it  is  Amaryllidate  or  Liliate. 

The  road  now  grew  damp,  nay,  absolutely  wet.  I  had  pass- 
ed the  Boca  del  Monte — the  mouth  of  the  woods.  Then  came 
a  clear  open  space,  made  for  or  by  the  resting  of  travelers.  In 
solitary  roads  these  are  called  contaderos,  or  counting-places, 
because  here  they  count  their  company,  to  see  that  no  essential 
individual,  quadruped  or  biped,  is  missing. 

At  the  contadero  a  large  assemblage  of  little  crosses  announced 
that  I  stood  at  the  summit  of  no  common  ascent.  Whether  it 
was  because  I  erected  no  cross  I  know  not,  but  the  descent 
seemed  to  me  interminable.  Here,  it  is  said,  no  man  passes 
without  being  rained  on.     Whether  this  means  that  it  rains 
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e  all  the  time,  or  only  when  it  catches  a  man  worth  wetting, 
[  know  not.  I  received  this  time  the  fewest  possible  drops  to 
make  good  the  assertion.  I  have  passed  there  tour  times  since, 
and  have  had  no  farther  occasion  to  couplain  of  neglect.  Once, 
indeed,  I  caught  it  essentially.  I  had  slept  little  the  night  bfr- 
fore.  It  rained  monotonously.  The  road,  which  ordinarily 
seems  like  riding  down  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  after  some 
earthquake  had  displaced  half  the  steps,  was  worse  tlian  usual. 
The  poor  mnlc,  who  had  the  responsible  task  of  bringing  me 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  warmth,  and  to  sunshine,  was  tasked  to 
the  utmost. 

I  was  not  labeled  "keep  dry,"  but  only  "with  care,"  and 
while  he  was  doing  his  whole  duty  I  fell  asleep.  His  back  was 
generally  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon ;  mine  had  sub- 
sided into  so  many  curves  as  would  bring  my  shoulders  nearest 
the  saddle.  How  long  I  slept,  or  of  what  I  dreamed,  I  have  no 
idea ;  but  I  waked  to  find  that  my  encauchado  had  slipped  for- 
ward, so  that  a  stream  from  my  hat  was  rouning  through  the 
head-hole  and  down  my  back  to  the  saddle. 

Descending,  still  descending,  like  riding  down  an  intermina- 
ble Bunker  Hill  Slonunient  or  a  Trinity  steeple  as  high  as  Jack^s 
bean.  Here  I  met  women  riding  «  la  Turpte,  or,  more  directly 
speaking,  astride.  Near  Bogota  this  is  not  practiced  much.  Not 
one  woman  in  five  does  it,  and  those  who  claim  to  be  ladies  ^Mtf 
excdlejux  will  not  own  that  they  ever  do  it  except  in  tlio  rough- 
cut  roads.  But  it  does  ret  appear  to  me  ungi'aceiiil,  still  less 
disgracelid.  Yon  see  no  more  of  the  rider's  ankle  than  she 
chooses ;  she  is  less  exposed  to  awkward  accidents,  and  ia  de- 
livered from  those  really  dangerous  riding-dresses  of  civilization. 
She  does  not  ride  with  her  chest  twisted,  and  lias  her  animal 
more  at  command.  In  fact,  the  bifurcate  construction  of  man  is 
his  charter  of  supremacy  over  the  brute  race. 

Infancy  must  not  be  trusted  to  the  risks  of  a  horseman's  arms 
here.  A  more  secure  conveyance  is  exhibited  in  the  plate  on 
the  following  page.  This  worthy  descendant  of  the  lluiscas, 
that  has  taken  off  his  hat  to  you,  says,  "  Sacramento  del  altar," 
The  whole  phrase,  ii'lie  ever  said  it,  would  mean,  "Praised  be  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  altar !"  Your  answer  should  be,  "  Para 
siempre" — "  Forever."  Perhaps  you  assent  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  mass  in  this  response. 
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llo  carries  a  box,  with  pieces  of  lioop  nailed  on  to  support  ftl 
cover  and  curtain  of  cloth.  The  whole  thing  was  e^emponMdl 
in  hulf  nn  honr.  Within  ia  a  babe,  an  anconecious  Iravelo^  I 
whose  mother  is  half  an  hour  behind,  for  she  rides  a  quadruped.1 

Descending,  still  descending.     Bufitia  along  lane  thathul 
no  turning,"  and,  however  illimitable  moral  descent  may  h<\1 
physical  downliill  generally  Btops  at  the  least  when  it  has  t 
i;d  the  ocean  level.     Oiieo  I  caught  a  view,  through  a  g>p  « 
trees,  of  the  mountain  beyond,  and  of  the  distant  plain.     I « 
in  a  deep  shade  of  trees  and  clouds :  the  distant  scene  Uj  iv 
bright  Bunahine,  bat  covered  with  a  mantle  of  that  bine  s 
ly  ever  seen  except  npon  mountains.     No  painter  would  h«nl 
dared  to  color  it  as  I  saw  it.     It  looked  like  heaven. 

Descending,  stiU  descending.     At  last  the  descent  1 
more  reasonable,  such  as  a  carriagtsroad  would  delight  in,  and  la 
i^oiced  over  my  task  as  accomplished.    In  litis  frame  of  mind  Ifl 
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ingUt  flight  of  a  respectable  mountain  in  front  of  me.  I  was 
about  on  a  level  with  its  summit,  and  it  was  too  obvious  thai 
I  must  go  to  the  foot.  Again  1  began  to  ride  down  stairs, 
determined  that  my  patience  should  not  fail  again  till  I  had 
reached  tlie  very  bottom.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  opposite 
me  I  reached  a  atreara,  and  in  a  spirit  of  leisure  and  thankful- 
ness ate  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  the  kind  and  provident 
Joanna  had  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  saddle,  and  then  slowly 
set  forward.  Three  disagreeable  surprises  now  came  upon  me 
in  succession:  tliat  I  had  yet  an  immense  descent  to  make; 

it  I  had  to  climb  the  opposite  mountain  before  descending ; 
that  niglit  was  to  overtake  me  in  the  mountain. 

This  ascent  was  entirely  unnecessary.  A  shorter  road  could 
bo  made  around  the  mountaiji  than  over  it.  The  Spaniards  had 
an  aversion  to  roads  on  the  sides  of  mountains.  This  unneces- 
sary ascent  was  so  great  that  it  would  be  a  prominent  event  in 
on  overland  jovurney  from  Boston  to  Oregon.  It  is  not  equaled 
by  that  of  Mount  Holyoke — if,  indeed,  by  that  to  Catakill 
ihlountain  House. 

I  reached  the  top  just  after  sunset,  and  again  the  short  trop- 
ical twilight  revealed  the  plain  in  indescribable  lovclinesa.  A 
vexatious  but  whimsical  affair  dimiuished  by  an  liour  or  more 
the  length  of  my  night  ride.  I  had  been  very  tender  of  my  ht- 
tle  horse — a  weakness  to  which  I  confess  I  am  subject,  because 
"  the  merciful  man  is  mercifiil  to  his  beast."  I  had  more  than 
once  attempted  to  lead  mine,  hut  he  elongated  his  mortal  frame 
S0  if  consenting  that  his  nose  might  reach  Fusagasuga  that 
night,  provided  I  would  allow  his  body  till  next  day  to  overtake 
it.  And  ho  held  back,  giving  me  the  labor  of  partly  transport- 
ing him,  till  my  strength  and  my  patience  were  both  exhausted. 

Just  at  dark  the  idea  occurred  of  driving  him.  I  fixed  the 
bridle  securely  to  the  saddle,  cut  a  switch,  and  placed  myself 
in  the  rear.  The  plan  worked  admirably.  We  got  along  bet- 
ter than  at  any  time  since  we  had  left  the  plain.  It  soon  oe- 
curred  to  me  to  see  if  I  could  catch  him  again,  and  I  found  my 
pony  liked  the  new  arrangement  so  well  that  he  meant  it  should 
be  a  permanent  one.  Nay.  he  even  proposed  quitting  the  high- 
way entirely  for  the  fields  and  woods.  Tliis  I  prevented  by 
active  steps.     When  I  quickened  my  pace,  the  way  pony 
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marveled  over  the  huge  rocks  was  edifying.  I  had  wet  one 
foot,  and,  I  fear,  lost  some  of  mj  patience,  when,  hy  a  sadtei 
motion,  I  seized  a  lein  and  broo^t  him  ta 

If  the  reader  supposes  I  rode  at  the  same  delicate  pace  the 
rest  of  the  way,  he  knows  little  of  human  nature.  The  merci- 
fnl  man  does  not  treat  all  beasts  alike,  and,  had  not  the  rider 
been  under  obligations  to  be  merciful  to  his  own  neck,  this  par- 
ticular beast  would  have  suffered  some. 

At  Fusagasuga  I  found  the  Church  in  full  blast  with  expheiwe 
rockets,  whirligigs,  and  other  fireworks  letting  off  outside,  for  it 
was  the  eve  of  some  saint.  I  rode  past  all  tlds,  and  in  the  bos- 
om of  an  English  fiunily,  entire  strangers  to  me,  I  found  satis- 
&ction  enough  in  one  hour  to  repay  me  for  the  day's  ride. 

By  daylight,  the  plain,  instead  of  paradisiac  aUuTium,  proved 
to  be  diluvium,  or  drift  of  rather  a  diabolic  kind,  for  it  was 
thickly  strewn,  in  some  places  almost  paved,  with  huge  stones. 
Nor  was  it  horizontal,  but  descended  rapidly  toward  the  River 
Fusagasugi,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
and  ran  west.  The  plain  lay  between  this  ridge  and  the  one 
next  interior  or  southeast  of  it,  and  might  itself  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  many  spurs  sent  down  by  the  latter  ridge,  aD 
terminating  at  the  base  of  the  former. 

Fusagasuga  is  an  ugly-looking  town,  lying  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  plain,  adjoining  the  mountain,  as  all  Spanish  towns  gen- 
erally are.  With  one  exception,  there  are  no  houses  but  mud 
cottages.  I  can  not  solve  the  politico-economical  problem  of 
the  existence  of  the  town,  as  there  are  not  visitors  enough  to  aid 
it  essentially,  and  there  is  not  industry  enough  to  support  it 
These  puzzles  are  driving  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gr»* 
nadino  earns  little  and  spends  little,  and,  rather  than  work,  wiD 
endure  the  ills  of  poverty.  Nearly  every  house  in  Fusagasugi 
is  a  tienda,  a  regular  tavern  minus  lodging-rooms.  The  rooms 
are  two,  besides,  perhaps,  a  kitchen  in  the  rear.  One  is  the 
store,  in  which  the  customers  are  admitted  only  just  within  the 
door ;  the  other  a  parlor,  scantily  furnished.  The  fioor%  are 
mostly  of  earth. 

I  spent  most  of  the  holidays  at  Fusagasugd,  but  saw  little  to 
interest  me  in  the  village.  I  absented  myself  from  the  pleasant 
family  long  enough  to  see  a  part  of  three  balls,  held  in  the  par- 


3  of  friends.  They  were  aolenin  aifairs,  both  the  dancing  and 
tlie  sitting  BtiU.  The  ladies  sat  by  tiiemaelvcs,  and,  with  the 
children,  filled  nearly  all  the  seats.  The  music  was  from  two 
clarinets  and  a  taraborine,  for  the  "Brighton  of  Bogota"  can 
not  boast  a  fiddler.  Very  little  beauty  was  present,  and  a  de- 
cided amount  of  ughness.  The  morals  of  the  place  are  said  to 
be  in  bo  happy  a  state  that  there  is  not  a  female  in  the  place 
whose  character  is  such  as  to  exclude  her  from  these  reunions, 
to  which  neither  invitations  nor  partners  are  requisite. 

The  figures  are  not  always  well  understood,  and  very  few 
went  through  them  manifesting  any  other  motive  than  a  sense 
of  duty.  In  solemnity  and  gravity,  however,  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  upper  classes  in  New-York,  who  deem  enthusiastic 
dancing  vulgar. 

One  of  the  balls  had  a  supper  of  hot  roast  meat  and  turkey, 
with  quantities  of  pies  seasoned  with  garlic,  and  dishes  flavor- 
ed with  lime-juice  and  capsicum.  The  ladies  ate  first.  One 
gentleman,  in  helping  the  ladies,  helped  himself  also,  lie  had 
in  his  hand  a  double  joint  of  turkey.  When  a  piece  was  nearly 
cut  off,  he  would  offer  it  to  a  lady,  who  would  take  it  in  her  fin- 
gers. When  his  own  piece  was  nearly  off,  for  want  of  another 
hand,  he  took  it  in  his  teeth,  and  then  went  on  with  grave  im- 
partiality to  help  the  next.  A  lady  wanted  drink.  A  gentle- 
man held  a  cup  to  her  lips,  and,  as  she  drank,  made  the  noise 
nurses  make  when  inviting  babes  to  drink.  In  all  this  there 
was  a  vein  of  humor,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  general  solem- 
nity of  the  performances. 

I  Icam  that  the  gentleman  distributing  the  morsels  of  turkey 
is  an  illegitimate  son  of  President  Santander.  I  had  seen,  in 
the  Cemetery  of  Bogota,  a  monument  to  "  the  legitimate  son  of 
Santander,"  but  did  not  tliink  at  the  time  tliat  the  spitefiil  ep- 
itaph meant  to  insinuate  that  he  had  illegitimate  children  also ; 
but  unexpectedly  I  saw  here  the  living  monument  to  a  fact  that 
does  not  tend  mucii  to  diminish  the  respect  with  which  Gra- 
nadinos  look  on  the  *'  Man  of  the  Laws,"  claimed  by  many  to  be 
the  greatest  man  ever  bora  on  Granadan  soil.  The  young  man 
bears  liis  fatiier's  name.  I  last  met  him  here  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Cauca,  with  five  others,  having  in  their  charge  an  immense- 
ly valn&ble  assortment  of  Chorcb  trappings  of  every  description, 
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which  they  were  exposing  for  sale  in  eveiy  place  between  Bogo- 
ta and  Quito. 

The  Christmas  ball  was  at  its  height  when  the  church  bells 
rattled  oat  the  time  for  cock-mass.  All  parties  went  to  chnich 
re-enforced  by  the  ascetic  part  of  commonity,  so  as  to  make  a 
respectable  congregation.  The  same  musicians  went  into  the 
choir  with  their  clarinets  and  tamborines,  and  gave  us  the  same 
or  similar  tunes.  The  priest  had  in  his  lap  a  doll  or  image  of 
a  boy,  which  a  large  number  crowded  round  to  kiss.  Then  came 
a  procession  as  far  as  the  church  door  and  back  to  the  altar.  A 
long  mass  followed,  and  all  parties,  sleepy  enough,  went  home 
and  to  bed. 

Sabbath  brought  no  intermission  either  to  billiards  or  balls. 
I  regretted  not  going  on  Sunday  evening,  just  for  a  moment 
only,  to  see  the  Cura  officiating  as  ^^  Ensign  (patron)  of  the  Ball," 
a  fact  of  which  he  assured  me  himself  afterward.  This  is  also 
the  market-day  of  Fusagasugfi.  Such  an  annoyance  can  never 
be  understood  by  description.  But  if  one  could  see,  as  I  did,  the 
ladylike  daughters  of  my  host  patiently  engaged  for  an  hour,  or 
even  two,  in  a  repulsive  duty  that  could  not  be  delega:ted  to  serv- 
ants nor  adjourned  to  another  day,  you  would  feel  that  the  nui- 
sance is  beyond  Christian  endurance. 

The  mass  and  market  occurred  together,  of  course.  I  would 
not  uncover  at  the  elevation  of  the  hostia,  and  generally  was  out 
of  the  market  at  that  time,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  faithfiiL  Once, 
indeed,  while  I  was  with  one  of  the  ladies  in  market,  we  were 
caught  by  a  procession  which  came  out  of  the  church  and  went 
round  the  square.  I  did  not  remove  my  hat  Fortunately,  no 
tanatic  who  would  dare  interfere  saw  me.  Many  are  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  all  processions  out  of  church. 

Christmas  is  the  season  of  bull- fights  at  Fusagasnga,  an 
amusement  forbidden  at  Bogota,  on  account  of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  with  which  it  is  firequently  attended  there.  They 
were  busy  inclosing  the  square  in  front  of  the  church  with  a  pok 
fence  on  Sunday.  I  had  determined  to  witness  this  sport,  not- 
withstanding the  cruelty  of  it  Both  the  sport  and  the  cruelty 
I  found  were  entirely  imaginary,  for  the  accompanying  sketch  is 
rather  an  idealization  than  a  fair  specimen.  This  bull  in  the 
picture  happens  to  be  uncommonly  fierce,  and  not  to  exhibit  that 


\ 
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spirit  of  meekaesB  tKat  I  generally  have  observed  in  animals  oc- 
cupying hia  position.  After  one  or  two  hresoiute  pushes  at  his 
tonnentors,  who  invariably  dodge  him,  he  often  becomes  so  ob- 
stinately quiet  tliat  he  will  even  let  you  throw  fire-crackers  under 
his  feet  without  deigning  to  respond,  except  by  a  look  of  sullen 
contempt.  The  toreador  does  not  now  bear  the  name  matador, 
for  he  no  longer  kills,  though  he  sometimes  is  killed,  but  always 
by  accident.  He  bears  no  weapon,  but  often  has  his  mana  in 
hia  hand,  whicli  he  manages  to  throw  over  the  bull's  eyes,  and 
then  there  is  the  fim  of  seeing  him  get  it  off  without  tearing  it, 
]>erhaps,  You  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  tips  of  the  bull's 
homa  have  been  sawed  off. 

But  our  bull  in  the  engraving  seems  to  be  thoroughly  roused. 
While  prostrate  and  held  by  lazos,  a  belt  was  put  around  his 
body,  and  that  chap,  with  a  spur  on  his  naked  heel,  sprung  upon 
him  as  they  let  him  up.  That  man  in  a  heavy  bayeton  has 
got  a  lesson.  He  will,  in  ftitnre,  take  care  not  to  encounter  the 
foe  when  neither  in  a  condition  to  fight  or  fly.  Indeed,  I  can 
not  say  but  that  he  does  the  latter  as  it  is,  but  he  seeks  no  safe- 
ty in  that  flight.  Now  he  is  after  the  cacliaco.  Oh,  if  he  could 
only  get  one  horn  into  that  hated  coat,  the  amusement  of  the 
crowd  of  ruana- wearers  would  be  complete ! 

I  have  seen  bull-tights,  as  we  call  them  in  English,  till  I  am 
tired  of  them.  It  would  be  better  to  call  them  bull-feasts,  as  a 
translation  of  the  Spanish  expression  of  fiesta  de  toros.  The 
only  thing  objectionable  about  them  is  the  waste  of  time,  and 
the  danger  to  which  the  toreadores  expose  themselves.  Most 
of  the  toreadores  are  graziers,  who  need  to  understand  how  to 
conduct  in  the  presence  of  a  bulL  I  know  of  a  lad  of  16,  who 
had  a  bull  fastened  to  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  when  his  girth  came 
loose,  and  the  bull  pulled  him  and  his  saddle  off  the  horse.  In 
such  a  case,  if  you  can  foil  the  bull  with  your  ruana  a  little,  he 
will  turn  hia  attention  to  some  other  pursuit  more  agreeable  to 
you,  if  not  better  for  him.  At  any  rate,  the  bull  has  the  safest 
game  of  the  two,  thoiigh  not  tlie  most  agreeable. 

I  visited  the  cantonal  prison  in  Fusagasuga  with  more  indig- 
nation than  any  other  I  ever  saw.  We  came  to  the  door,  and 
saw  quile  a  number  of  men  inside,  who  invited  us  to  walk  in, 
and  we  did.     "  Where  is  the  Alcaide  f '  asked  my  Iriend. 
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''  He  is  out  in  the  street,  ^nor." 

"  And  leaves  you  here  without  locking  you  in  ?" 

*'  What  would  be  the  use  of  locking  us  in,  where  we  can 

get  out  when  we  please?    We  could  dig  through  the  walls, 

or  break  the  rods  of  the  window ;  and  the  fence  between  the 

yard  in  the  rear  and  the  woods  beyond  would  not  stop  a 

hog." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  not  escape?" 

^^  It  is  against  the  law,  Senor." 

"  Evidently  this  is  wrong,"  said  I  to  my  friend.  "A  nm 
who  can  be  kept  in  this  mud  shdl  ought  to  be  at  large  on  pa- 
role. It  is  a  cruel  mockery  to  shut  a  man  up  by  law  in  a  room, 
and  leave  the  doors  open." 

Most  of  these  men  had  been  charged  with  the  theft  of  a 
quantity  of  cinchona  barL  Had  they  been  guilty,  they  would 
have  run  away.  So  this  prison  is  a  test  as  in&llible  as  that 
for  witchcraft  used  to  be.  Tie  the  accused  in  a  sack,  and  throw 
her  into  a  pond :  if  she  drown,  it  will  be  a  sign  she  was  inno- 
cent. Commit  a  man  to  the  prison  of  Fusagasugi,  and  if  he 
does  not  run  away,  you  may  be  sure  he  ought  never  to  have 
been  arrested. 

All  through  these  forests  east  of  us  are  cinchona  trees.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  any  thing  of  the  trade,  for  aU  the  land 
that  bears  cinchona  is  private  property,  and  the  gatherers — 
quinquineros — often  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  the  baik 
to  a  man  who  does  not  own  the  land.  Even  the  Intimate 
trade  is  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  The  consequence  is,  that  I 
have  seen  the  flowers  of  but  two  cinchonas,  and  of  both  the 
bark  is  worthless.  All  my  efforts  have  only  once  enabled  me 
to  see  a  small  tree  of  a  good  kind. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  plain  is  a  hacienda  called  Novero. 
It  has  an  extensive  patio,  and  most  of  the  family  rooms  are  ar- 
ranged around  it  on  the  ground  floor;  but  there  is  a  second 
story  of  a  single  room,  and  the  roof  extends  over  a  considerable 
space  outside  of  the  room,  making  a  delightful  walk  in  the  open 
air.  Never  was  tliere  a  more  beautiful  climate  than  that  of 
Fusagasugd.  Twice  have  I  celebrated  New  Year's  here  by  bath- 
ing in  a  stream  of  delightful  temperature,  and  thinking  of  snow 
at  home.     It  is  just  at  the  upper  limits,  or  rather  above  the  con- 
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nient  colttUB  of  cane,  plantains,  and  oranges,  and  for  these  I 
TTOuld  submit  to  a  alight  increase  of  heat. 

This  I  found  at  the  Choclio,  a  hacienda  of  the  late  Don  Diego 

Gdmez,  three  miles  southwest  of  Fusagasugii,  on  the  Itanks  of 

^^he  Fusagasuga.     Four  walks  that  I  took  down  there  will  re- 

^^kain  for  a  long  time  as  very  sunny  spots  in  my  memory.     They 

^Mtere  almost  enough  to  make  one  forget  home  for  a  time.     I 

went  in  dift'erent  company  on  the  different  visits,  and  if  the  fair 

pedestrians   ever   read  the  paragraph  wliich  commends  their 

prowess  in  a  six-miles'  walk,  I  Jiope  they  will  forgive  this  allu- 

Etion  to  *'  the  memory  of  past  joys  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the 


The  picture  will  not  soon  fade  from  my  mind.     The  oak- 
crowned  mountain,  that  rises  above  Fusagaangd  on  the  east, 
sends  down  a  stream  that,  by  its  convenience,  determined  the 
location  of  the  town.     Descending  still,  it  enters  a  tangled  hol- 
low, called  the  Hague,  from  some  fine  Fourcroyas  that  grow 
there.     Farther  down,  clearings  are  made  in  this  thicket,  and 
some  cane-patches  squeezed  in,  not  for  sugar,  but  for  feed. 
Thns  it  hurries  down  to  the  Fusagasuga  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  to  the  long,  straight  hill  beyond  it,  where  stands  the 
miserable  little  town   of  Tibacui — miserable,  at  least,  for  its 
HjribRmkea  priest,  who  goes  from  the  correction  of  the  stocks  to 
^Plie  altar,  and  from  the  altar,  on  Sundays,  to  Fusagasuga  to 
^gamble  and  drink.     I  saw  him  onco  ride  past  me  on  the  Sab- 
bath drunk,  as  my  companions  said,  but  I  had  not  noticed  it. 

Fusagasuga  stands  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  brook, 
but  the  road  to  Tibacui  and  Mesa  (distant  39  miles  scant — but 
17  hours)  crosses  the  stream  on  a  narrow  bridge  just  below, 
and  follows  down  the  left  bank.  For  half  a  mile  the  road  is 
fenced  out  like  country  lanes  at  the  North,  but  innocent  of 
wheels.  You  pass  several  cottages  on  the  left,  among  them  one 
that  belonged  to  General  O'Leaiy,  the  British  minister.  The 
gfane  ends  with  a  gate  as  you  enter  the  estate  of  Novero,  and 
J  down  the  green  slope,  leaving  the  buildings  some  way  to 
ir  left.  Long  and  sweet  was  the  path  down  this  sunny  slope 
1  we  came  to  some  tuna  (Opuntia)  plants,  with  ripe  red  fruit 
as  a  small  pear,  and  beset  with  fascicles  of  spines  ex- 
Itly  like  those  of  our  prickly-pear  at  home.     The  fruit  haB 
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neither  sweet  nor  acid  enough  to  make  it  very  good,  but  it  can 
be  eaten,  and  therefore  must  be.  A  dozen  of  them,  when  freed 
from  the  terrible  microscopic  spines,  are  not  worth  one  good 
orange  from  Fulton  Market,  and  the  removal  of  the  spines  is  no 
trifling  task ;  but,  as  the  fruit  must  be  eaten,  it  must  be  dona 
My  epicureanism  was  rewarded  with  one  persistent  little  spine 
in  my  palate,  that  defied  all  my  efforts  at  extraction,  till  I  had 
vowed  never  to  pick  and  shave  another  tuna  for  myself  or  fbr 
any  girl  Uving. 

Another  fact  was  impressed  on  me.  I  had  adopted  the  jde- 
beian  chaussure,  alpargates ;  and,  as  one  of  the  long  spines  of 
a  £dlen  tuna  stem  made  its  way  between  the  braids,  and  pene- 
trated deep  into  my  sole,  I  was  convinced  that,  ezoellent  as 
alpargates  are  for  ordinary  walking,  they  are  a  poor  defense 
against  thorns.  Farther  on  I  saw  another  plant,  that  was  re- 
markable for  sending  down  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  a  peduncle  as 
large  as  a  pack-thread,  and  six  feet  long.  The  flowers  axe  fol- 
lowed by  pods  covered  with  a  velvet  of  microscopic  barbed 
spines,  and  containing  large,  round,  flat  seeds.  It  is  one  of 
several  species  of  Mucuna,  called  here  pica-pica,  and,  from  the 
form  of  the  seeds,  ox-eye — ojo  de  buey.  They  may  all  be  call- 
ed cowhage. 

The  path  descends  much  more  slowly  than  the  stream  till  it 
reaches  a  point  of  the  hill  where  it  must  almost  leap  off.  You 
involuntarily  pause  here  to  feast  your  eyes.  You  trace  the 
straight  course  of  the  Fusagasuga,  running  at  the  base  of  that 
long  hill  opposite  to  us,  without  a  gap  or  a  spur  for  15  or  20 
miles.  On  the  right  the  valley  rises  gently  till  it  reaches  the 
woods  that  cover  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Sabana,  while  far  awaj 
to  the  left  you  see  an  opening  where  it  empties  into  the  Sums 
Paz  just  before  reaching  the  Plains  of  the  Magdalena.  I  think 
it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Fusagasuga  that  I  ate  my  eggs  in 
my  descent,  and  that  a  carriage-road  might  strike  it  high  up 
near  wliere  it  issues  from  the  woods.  The  distance  to  Bogoti 
would  be  about  the  same,  25  miles,  but  the  time  might  be  re- 
duced from  eleven  hours  down  to  six. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  bridge  across  the  brook,  and  an- 
otlier  over  the  Fusagasuga,  and  then  a  little  below  is  the  Ha- 
cienda of  the  Chocho,  so  called  from  a  species  of  Erythinia,  a 
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Bmall  tree  witli  beautiful  scarlet  flowers.  Senot  Gomez  might 
have  been  an  eminent  statesman,  ile  had  enough  learning  and 
talent  for  it,  and,  it  seems,  too  much  interest  and  patriotism.  He 
was  chaiged  with  a  com pU city  with  that  attempt  to  assassinate 
Bolivar  that  fiuled  on  the  26th  September,  1828.  His  trial  for 
it  was  unsatisfactory  to  both  prosecution  and  defense,  and  the 
sentence  worthy  of  a  dictator.  "Forasmuch  aa  nothing  ap- 
pears against  Diego  Gomez,  he  is  condemned  to  three  years'  auiv 
veillance  at  Tuibaco," 

"I  am  splitting  my  brains,"  says  Don  Diego  to  the  officer 
who  was  carrying  him  to  Turbaco,  "  to  find  out  the  logic  of  that 
sentence,  Forasmitch  as  nothing  appears  against  me,  therefore 
I  am  condemned,"  &c. 

"Never  you  trouble  your  brmns,"  replied  the  official;  "the 
nation  never  will  be  ruined  for  want  of  logic !  (Tliis  is  literally 
true,  for  Bacon  never  has  supplanted  Aristotle  here.) 

Three  years  brought  great  changes.  He  left  his  lady,  Senora 
JosefaAcevedode  Gomez,  an  estimable  poet,  worthy  of  the  com- 
panionship of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Mrs.  Sigourney ;  he  found  her 
the  mother  of  a  babe  conceived  in  hia  absence.  They  separated. 
He  l>ecame  a  sot.  She  retired  to  a  home  in  the  edge  of  the  vast 
Andine  forest,  a  few  houra  from  here,  where  she  pours  out  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul  in  toucliing  strains,  demanding  of  Death 
why  he  takes  the  happy  and  the  hopefid,  and  overlooks  her. 
{See  Acevedo,  in  the  Pamaao  Granadino.)  Their  estimable 
daughter  married  beneath  her  family,  it  was  said,  and,  though 
her  husband  is  a  worthy  man,  she  waa  not  permitted  to  bring 
him  to  the  Chocho.  I  write  these  things  more  freely,  aa  in 
these  few  days  news  has  reached  me  tliat  the  unhappy  husband 
and  father  haa  letl  this  world.  The  son-in-law  proves  a  worthy 
successor  of  Senor  Gomez  in  the  particular  in  whicli  I  esteemed 
him  most — the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

I  have  said  that  gardens  are  unknown  in  New  Granada.  At 
the  Chocho  are  three,  all  with  high  walls,  and  padlocks  on  the 
gates.  Without  these,  fruit  can  not  be  cultivated.  These  gar- 
dens contain  notliing  but  perennials,  chiefly  trees,  for  monocarp-' 
oua  plants  can  not  be  kept  up  where  all  labor  is  spasmodic.  As 
all  other  mammals  arc  kept  out  by  hedge,  gate,  and  padlock,  tlic 
moat  formidable  foe  that  uivades  the  premises  is  the  bat     They 
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come  in  myriads  of  myriads,  and,  of  course,  in  the  night.  Hu- 
man weapons  are  as  powerless  against  them  as  against  locnstB. 
The  pomarosa  is  their  first  choice.  It  is  a  Myrtate  fruit,  pei^ 
haps  Engenia  Jambos,  of  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  and  with  a 
slight  flavor  of  wintergreen.  Between  bats  and  children,  I  nev- 
er expect  to  see  a  ripe  one.  In  default  of  this,  they  even  attack 
the  mango — ^Mangifera  Indica.  This  fruit,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  pear,  but  with  the  large  end  attached  to  the  stem,  is  a 
decided  favorite  in  the  tropics,  though  I  can  not  forget  how  it 
has  been  described  as  a  mixture  of  tow  and  turpentine.  You 
must  learn  to  overlook  these  two  ingredients,  which  are  never 
entirely  absent,  but  not  always  prominent. 

Another  fruit  that  I  saw  here  for  the  first  time  is  the  madro- 
no, Theobroma  arborescens.  It  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  car 
cao,  but,  as  it  is  no  larger  than  a  plum,  it  has  but  two  or  three 
large  seeds,  and  a  scant  pleasant  pulp  that  scarce  pays  the 
trouble  of  eating.  It  is  from  a  fine,  handsome  tree.  Of  orangee 
there  was  no  end  to  the  variety.  Dr.  G6mez  had  some  slips  of 
red  currant  that  he  was  anxious  to  make  live.  He  had  seven! 
date-palms  growing,  but  they  were  not  old  enough  to  be  suro 
of  their  sex.  Some  fruit-trees  I  have  seen  nowhere  else,  and 
therefore  pass  them  unmentioned  and  undescribed,  for  what  is 
common  must  take  the  precedence  of  what  is  rare. 

These  gardens  are  famous  for  snails,  Bulimus  oblongns,  that 
are  as  large  as  a  goose-egg,  and  themselves  lay  eggs  as  large  as 
those  of  sparrows.  By  the  kindness  of  the  family  I  secured 
quite  a  number  of  them,  in  the  faint  hope  that  they  may  reach 
the  seaboard. 

The  festivals  still  continued :  the  28th  of  December  is  the 
Innocents'  day,  or  the  commemoration  of  the  children  slau^te^ 
ed  by  Herod.  Persons  take  the  liberty  of  acting  in  some  re- 
spects like  children  in  honor  of  the  day,  particularly  in  what  we 
would  call  April-fooling.  When  a  person  is  victimized,  he  is 
told  to  consider  himself  an  Innocent — "  tengase  por  Inocente.'' 
The  same  idea  runs  through  some  satirical  poetry.  One,  for 
•  instance,  devotes  a  stanza  to  our  friend  L6pez.  In  English  and 
Spanish  it  might  run  thus : 

El  que  por  scr  Presidcnto  Let  him  who  thought  the  land  to  nile 

Crcyo  asi  gozar  del  mando,  "When  he  became  a  President, 

Y  es  jugnete  de  algan  bando  But  finds  himself  a  party's  tool, 

Tongaw  por  Inocente.  Regard  himself  an  Innocent. 


INNOCENTS'  DAY. 

I  sluU  not  to  describe  the  grotesque  masquerades  that  held 
posseaaion  of  the  streets  \iy  day  and  partially  at  night.  The 
Yankees  can  beat  them  when  they  try ;  but  the  masquerade 
ball  of  the  evening  did  not  deser\-e  the  name.  A  man  who  had 
sewed  some  bands  of  wliite  on  the  seama  of  his  clothes,  or  a 
lady  who  had  dieased  her  hair  iu  cahco,  waa  conaidered  to  be 
in  masquerade.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this,  which  I  intend  shall 
be  the  last  ball  I  ever  attend  in  my  life,  was  held  in  the  very 
same  liouae  where  I  attended  my  first,  and  from  which  I  went 
to  cock-maas  369  days  before.  They  are  essentially  dull  and 
tedious,  and  even  the  first  did  not  pay  me  for  the  trouble  by 
gratifying  any  curiosity,  and  all  since  have  been  visited  only 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  mj  readers,  to  sec  with  my  own  eyes 
what  I  describe. 

It  waa  Saturday  night,  and  I  fell  into  conversation  with  the 
priest,  who  never  fiiils  to  attend. 

"  Do  you  not  need  to  be  preparing  for  the  Sabbath  ?"  I  asked 
him. 

"  I  am  preparing  for  it,"  he  replied. 

"How!     Do  you  call  this  preparing?" 

*' Why,  the  mass  on  fiestas  is  much  later  than  on  other  days, 
and  I  should  be  very  hungry  were  I  not  to  eat  just  before  mid- 
night, as  it  ia  forbidden  to  say  mass  after  eating." 

"  And  if  there  be  no  ball  ?" 

"  Then  I  go  to  the  billiard  saloon,  which  ia  always  open." 

"  But  if  you  swallow  a  single  mouthful  after  midnight  V 

"  I  take  care  about  that,  for  I  have  a  good  watch — a  rare  ar- 
ticle in  this  country,  you  know ;  but  if  I  should  find  I  had 
done  30, 1  would  not  consecrate  the  hostia  I  consumed  at  that 
mass." 

"  I  understand :  you  would  say,  in  place  of  the  words  of  con- 
secration, Panis  es,  et  panis  manchia — bread  thou  art,  and  bread 
thou  shalt  continue  to  be.  But  would  that  mass  have  any  etE- 
cacy  for  those  that  heard  it  ?" 

"None  at  all.  But  I  would  not  say  those  words  ;  they  are 
a  mockery.  I  miglit  aay  even  the  precise  words  of  consecra- 
tion with  the  special  intention  of  not  consecrating,  and  it  would 
not  be  consecrated." 

Quite  a  group  had  now  gathered  round  us,  for  it  was  in  the 
U 
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interval  between  two  sets,  and  I  changed  from  ^MUiish  into 
Latin,  and  proceeded :  ^^  I  wish  to  ask  70a  one  more  quentioiL 
Do  your  canons,  like  those  of  Moses,  require  abstinence  ficom 
women,  as  well  as  from  food,  previous  to  officiating?'' 

"  The  canons  require  that  at  all  times,  and  therefore  ccmtain 
no  special  injunction  on  this  point.  An  infringement  does  not 
invalidate  the  mass." 

^^  Then,  an  hour  hence,  unchastitj  would  be  a  less  sin  than 
the  eating  of  a  cracker  ?'' 

But  it  was  too  evident  that  our  Latin  was  understood  bjtltt 
bjHstanders,  from  the  dose  analogy  of  the  Spanish,  and  I  coold 
press  the  good  priest  no  fsurther. 

Street  gambling  of  various  kinds,  bj  the  light  of  flaring  tat 
low  candles,  helped  to  add  to  the  liveliness  of  the  nights.  Host 
of  these  games  appear  peculiar.  A  frivorite  game  was  calledlo- 
teria.  I  could  look  over  the  heads  of  all  the  company  diat  sm^ 
rounded  the  little  table,  where  each  of  a  definite  number  of  pilaj- 
ers  had  staked  his  cuartillo,  and  had  a  card  with  a  series  of  pio- 
tures  on  it.  The  pictures  were  in  diflerent  order  on  evoy  caid. 
The  same  pictures,  on  blocks,  were  in  the  dealer's  bag.  Eb 
puts  in  his  hand  and  draws  out  one,  and  calls  out,  in  a  loud, 
drawling  tone,  ^^Chulo  chupando  tripo'' — ^^Gallinazo  eating  en- 
traiL"  Each  player  lays  a  grain  of  maize  on  his  copy  of  that 
interesting  picture.  The  dealer  lays  down  the  block  and  draws 
another,  always  using  several  words  in  proclaiming  it.  At 
length  a  lucky  fellow  cries  out  **  Loteria  I"  He  has  four  gnmu 
in  a  row.  The  dealer  ascertains  that  the  four  corresponding 
blocks  have  been  drawn,  gives  him  all  the  cnartillos  ejcoept  one^ 
and  makes  up  a  new  game. 

I  can  not  think  the  remark  of  a  traveler  (Duane)  conect,  that 
the  Bogotanos  come  to  these  places  to  gamble  because  they 
are  ashamed  to  do  it  in  Bogota.  I  fear  it  can  not  be  denied  to 
be  a  national  vice,  too  common  to  excite  shame.  They  come 
here  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  gamble  because  they  enjoy  the 
occupation. 

I  must  leave  Fusagasugi,  but  I  should  do  too  much  vioknoe 
to  myself  were  I  to  do  so  without  mention  of  the  fitmily  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  I  can  ever  repay.  Dr.  Joseph  Blag- 
borne  came  out  from  Great  Britain  in  the  service  of  the  Santa 
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i  Mining  Company,  which  he  left  on  account  of  a  difference 
h  the  resident  agent,  I  believe.  He  practiced  medicine  a  while 
in  Bogota,  but,  when  he  became  a  citizen  of  New  Granada,  he 
received  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground  two  hours  from  here,  and 
is  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  He  is  beloved,  but  not  appreci- 
ated here.  They  know  him  to  be  benevolent  and  kind,  consid- 
erate of  the  feelings  of  the  poorest,  but  they  do  not  suspect  how 
much  of  thorough,  real  education  there  is  sheltered  in  that  cot- 
tage ;  they  understand  the  gentleman,  bnt  not  the  scholar. 

But  he  is  not  alone.  Mrs.  Blagbome  and  six  interesting 
daughters,  as  thoroughly  English  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in 
the  Fast-anchoied  Isle  ot  in  Boston,  make  the  weary  traveler 
foi^t  for  a  while  that  seas  roll  between  himself  and  any  land 
of  homes.  You  would  little  suspect  that  they  had  some  of 
them  never  seen  a  school,  or  a  master,  or  a  modem  school-book. 
In  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  his  little  garden  at  home,  and 
that  beautifiil  Eden  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  most  liberal,  if  it 
be  not  the  strongest  nor  richest  government  on  eartli.  Dr.  Blag- 
bome finds  that  pleasure  which  gayer  scenes  and  the  rounds  of 
fashionable  folly  can  never  affori 

Dear  little  Alice  1  what  a  sunbeam  you  have  been  across  my 
path !  How  happy  have  been  the  hours  we  have  spent  in  the 
thickets  where  heat  and  cold  axe  alike  imknown,  where  your 
quick  eye  hunted  out  for  me  the  delicate  fem,  the  minute  pas- 
sion-flowcr,  and  the  well-hidden  hird's-nest.  And  when  a  rare 
mistletoe  hung  provokingly  just  out  of  my  reach,  don't  you  re- 
member how  the  forty  inches  of  your  little  form,  added  to  the 
height  of  my  shoulders,  just  brought  the  fragile  boughs  of  the 
parasite  within  the  reach  of  your  fingers  and  my  herbarium  ? 
And  now  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  tliat  of  all  the  inhabitants 
I  this  half  continent  I  love  you  best. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  BRIDGE  OP  PAKDI. 

Hkcienda  del  Betiro. — Slow  Horse. — Probable  Origin  of  the  Bridge.— Himible 
Posada.— Bad  Priests.— The  Bridge.— Cemeteiy  of  Pandi.— District  Priaon. 
— A  warm  Walk  and  cold  Bide. — Doll  Horse  and  fragile  Sticks. — ^Problem 
of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  exemplified. 

On  mj  way  from  Fasagasug&  to  Pandi,  I  nyide  a  visit  with 
Dr.  Blagborne  to  his  Haciendo  del  Betiro.  It  is  a  few  miles 
south  of  Fas8gastig&,  and  off  the  road  to  PandL  It  is  a  can 
scooped  out  of  the  momitains,  a  beautiful  gentle  slope,  bat  so 
shut  in  by  abrupt  and  broken  ground  that  ten  rods  of  fence  ef- 
fectually protect  a  thousand  acres  from  invasion.  Bananas  still 
grow  abundantly  here,  where  the  tall,  hollow  stems  of  Cecropii 
peltata  have  fiJlen  to  make  room  for  them.  The  yuca  most 
stand  here  near  its  upper  limit,  but  the  potato  and  arracachi 
are  in  their  perfection.  The  ground  rises  steadily  to  the  east, 
covered  with  huge  trees,  that  must  include  precious  cabinet- 
woods,  as  well  as  an  unknown  quantity  of  cinchona.  To  the 
west  the  scene  is  different.  You  now  look  entirely  over  the 
hill  beyond  the  Fusagasugd,  and,  when  the  weather  is  clear,  the 
awful  peak  of  snowy  Tolima  stands  disclosed.  But  of  the  near- 
er world  it  is  only  a  little  that  can  be  seen  from  here,  and  of 
human  labors  Dr.  Blagborne  can  say,  as  he  stands  here,  *^  I  am 
monarch  of  all  I  survey. '* 

I  engaged,  as  guide  and  companion  to  Pandi,  a  hair-brained 
young  fellow,  an  employ6  of  the  gobemacion  at  Bogoti,  as  he 
tells  me.  He  regretted  not  having  gone  in  his  military  coat,  to 
show  me  how  the  people  would  take  him  for  a  recruiting  officer, 
and  fly  to  the  woods.  He  mounted  himself  on  an  animal  that  had 
two  faults :  he  was  both  lazy  and  lame,  if  not  even  worn  out 
— destroncado.  My  own  beast,  thanks  to  a  fair  friend,  a  much 
better  judge  of  horse-flesh  than  I,  who  kindly  secured  iX  for  me, 
was  as  good  as  need  be.  We  made  an  early  start — ^that  is,  we 
were  off  before  ten,  and  were  soon  on  the  edge  of  the  inclined 
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plane  of  Fosagasug^  where  it  is  cut  off  by  a  Large  stream  com- 
ing down  from  the  hills. 

Pandi  is  west  of  south  of  Fusagasugo,  distant  from  25  to  30 
miles,  over  spurs  of  the  left-hand  monntain,  while  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Fusagasuga  is  uniform  in  its  general  direction, 
and  with  few  projections.  Each  valley  the  road  passes  is  sure 
to  have  a  stream  running  to  the  riglit,  where  they  unite  with 
each  other  as  they  flow  westward. 

But  now,  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  we  can  look  over  a  low 
spot  in  the  left-band  mountain  into  an  immense  valley  beyond, 
Ijdng  between  that  and  a  still  inner  range.  Examine  that  spot, 
and  it  appears  as  if  a  large  gap  had  been  broken  in  the  mount- 
ain, as  by  a  blow  from  this  side.  What  remains  has  the  same 
slope  on  this  side  as  the  rest  of  the  mountain,  but  on  the  other 
side  the  descent  is  steep  and  precipitous.  The  stunmit  ridge 
there  must  be  rather  sharp. 

But  the  basin  within,  where  does  it  discharge  its  waters  ? 
Not  to  the  north  of  this,  I  am  certain,  or  I  must  have  seen  the 
pass,  and  crossed  the  stream  between  here  and  Bogota,  To  the 
east?  No,  the  eastern  ridge  here  is  still  higher.  To  the  south? 
That  does  not  seem  impossible,  but  if  not  so,  no  outlet  is  visi- 
ble from  here.  If  there  be  no  southern  outlet,  the  whole  must 
once  have  been  a  mountain  lake  perhaps  thousands  of  feet  deep- 
Over  this  sharp  ridge  would  be  a  good  outlet  for  it,  and  if  it  bo 
of  the  horizontal  sandstone  we  often  meet  here,  it  might  wear 
down  rapidly.  It  might  be  cut  down  hundreds  of  feet,  and 
even  so  deep  as  to  drain  the  lake  without  increasing  in  width. 

But  can  you  see  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
stream  ?  Not  in  the  least,  although  a  long  space  of  the  mount- 
ain side  lies  clear  in  view.  Such  a  narrow  channel,  and  so  deep 
as  this  would  be,  must  be  exposed  to  land-sUdes.  Such  rocks 
as  reach  tlie  bottom  must  share  the  fate  of  the  original  rock 
there,  be  pulverized  and  carried  down.  But  suppose  a  mass  of 
rocks  should  slide  down  too  large  to  descend  the  narrow  chasm? 
This  might  well  be,  and  then  we  should  have  a  Naiural  Bridge, 
Let  us  see. 

But  I  was  not  destined  to  see  that  day.  Jose's  horse  fairly 
gave  out,  and  I  mounted  him  on  mine,  and  pursued  my  way  on 
fi)0t  much  more  comfortably  and  rapidly.     While  daylight  last- 
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ed  I  enjoyed  m78el£  Among  other  boshes,  I  noticed  a  Eaplua> 
bia  of  poplar-like  leaves,  called,  on  account  of  its  very  poison- 
ous nature,  by  the  same  name  as  the  manchinad-tiee — manah 
nilla.     I  think  it  is  E.  cotinifolia. 

Each  hill  was  lower  than  the  preceding,  and,  thus  descoid- 
ing,  I  reached  Pandi  at  about  8  at  night,  and  found  posada  at 
the  house  of  the  alcalde.  It  is  a  tienda,  with  a  third  room  ad- 
joining the  parlor.  A  miniature  chicken  and  a  very  dean 
wooden  spoon  (no  knife  or  fork)  were  set  on  for  my  dinner,  and 
for  my  bed  was  placed  an  ox-hide,  afterward  exchanged  fi)r  a  b(n>- 
xowed  hammock.  I  asked  for  a  chair  to  be  put  in  the  piazza, 
as  this  place  is  lower  than  Fusagasug^  and  the  night  was  waak 
They  had  no  chair,  so  they  put  out  a  bench,  ten  feet  long,  witb 
no  back  to  it. 

Pandi  haa  a  church,  but,  at  present,  no  cnra.  They  aeni 
away  their  last  for  yarious  reasons ;  among  others,  ftliAgitig  one 
of  his  flock  with  a  knife  when  he  was  drunk.  The  people  of 
Pandi  were  once  cursed  with  the  present  incumbent  of  TibaouL 
It  is  a  great  defect  of  the  Komish  system  that  it  has  no  way  of 
disposing  of  a  bad  priest.  It  can  convert  him  to  no  other  piiii» 
pose,  as  we  do  a  razor  that  will  not  shave.  It  can  not  kill  him, 
as  we  do  a  horse  with  a  broken  leg.  It  can  only  maintain  him 
as  a  gentleman  at  large,  or  make  a  missionary  of  him* 

But  the  bridge.  Well,  morning  has  come,  and,  having  taken 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  we  wiU  set  off.  The  distance  is  a  mile  or 
more,  in  the  same  direction  as  yesterday,  crossing  in  the  way 
another  stream,  running,  Hke  all  the  others,  to  our  right.  The 
bridge  itself,  and  the  narrow  chasm  that  it  blocks  over  rather 
than  spans,  is  sometimes  passed  without  seeing  it.  This  nar- 
now  canon,  as  Fremont  would  call  it,  is  said  to  be  300  &et 
deep,  with  perpendicular  walls.  Its  general  width  appeaza  to 
be  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  impossi- 
ble that  a  human  leap  might  clear  the  gul£  The  structure  Ib, 
as  I  intimated,  in  horizontal  sandstone.  The  direction  of  the 
stream  was  N.  by  W.,  or  13  degrees  west  of  north.  Doubtless 
the  bridge  was  the  work  of  a  land-slide,  and  so  extensive  must 
it  have  been  that  it  has  left  four  or  five  rods  of  the  chasm  cov- 
ered over.  Travelers  teU  you  of  how  many  stones  the  arch  is 
composed.  I  should  place  no  reliance  on  any  such  statementi 
had  not  Humboldt  seemed  to  confirm  it. 
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You  are  told  thai  the  lowest  bridge  is  made  by  three  enor^ 
mOTts  atones,  that  were  falling  simnltaneonsly,  and  caught  in 
the  fonn  of  an  arch  there,  the  middle  one  being  largest  and 
highest. 

Baron  Gros,  who  has  spent  more  time  here  than  any  other 
intelligent  man,  regards  this  lower  bridge  as  a  single  cubical 
stone,  too  large  to  enter  the  chasm.  Let  us  call  it  a  stone  of 
forty  feet  by  forty-six ;  the  northern  end,  down  stream,  much  the 
lowest  Exact  observations  can  only  be  made  from  beneath, 
for  it  is  covered  with  vegetation  so  as  to  resemble  part  of  an 
ordinary  dry  ravine.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  must  be 
more  than  one  stone,  for  near  the  middle  of  it  is  &  hole  two  feet 
in  diameter,  through  which  we  threw  large  stones  down  into 
the  water. 

Ascending  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  bridge,  yoa  creep 
under  an  enormous  flat  stone,  resting  on  the  banks  on  both  sidee, 
and  entirely  free  from  the  lower  bridge.  This  enormous  flat 
stone  makes  the  second  bridge,  which  may  have  been  separated 
from  that  beneath  it  by  earth  at  the  epoch  in  which  the  whole 
mass  descended  together.  This  earth  has  since  disappeared, 
leaving  the  stone,  with  its  ends  resting  on  tlie  opposite  sidea  of 
the  chasm,  while  the  rest  of  the  slide  descended  partly  into  it. 
So  we  have  a  bridge  over  a  bridge.  It  extends  a  little  farther 
np  stream,  so  as  to  cover  the  upper  edge  ofTfce  lower  bridge. 

On  this  broad  stone  hes  a  large  quantity  of  earth,  put  there, 
I  conjecture,  to  make  a  roadway,  but  this  being  found  too  low, 
a  wooden  bridge  was  built  above  of  poles,  covered  with  earth,  as 
usual,  and,  what  is  unusual,  protected  by  railings.  One  of  these 
is  necessary,  for  the  broad  stone  and  the  wooden  bridge  are  at 
the  very  upper  edge  of  the  land-slide,  so  that  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  bridge  you  can  lean  over  the  railing,  and  look  per- 
pendicularly down  to  the  roaring  river  beneath.  The  Soma 
Paz  would  be  a  large  stream  if  flowing  in  an  ordinary  channel 
through  a  plain — smaUcr  than  the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  or  Del- 
aware, but  as  large  aa  the  Honsfltonic,  Mohawk,  or  Merrimack. 
Humboldt  supposes  that  here,  swift  as  it  is — a  perfect  horizon- 
tal cataract — it  is  about  twenty  feet  deep.  I  have  examined 
the  river  below,  and  think  it  qnite  probable. 

I  did  not  go  below,  thanks  to  my  horse  and  other  detentions, 
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which  rendered  it  impossible.  Were  the  bed  of  the  river  bat 
passable,  a  descent  would  amply  repay  all  trouble ;  but,  bemdea 
the  fearful  suspense^  with  300  feet  of  water  beneath  you,  you 
would  find  it  impossible  to  pass  from  spot  to  spot,  even  on  the 
same  side  of  the  stream.     It  is  a  task  for  a  samphire  gatherer. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  rocks,  a  little  above  the  water  (periu^ 
more  than  half  way  up),  I  saw  the  nests  of  the  guichaxo  in  great 
abundance.  These  nests  appeared  to  be  cones  of  dried  mudf 
but  even  the  little  Dollond  telescope  I  carried  would  give  ma 
but  imperfect  data  by  such  a  vertical  view.  On  throwing  stonei 
down,  the  birds  were  aroused  in  immense  numbers.  I  can  not 
learn  that  a  specimen  has  ever  been  procured  from  this  spoty 
and  it  may  not  be  the  gu&charo.  It  is  supposed  to  be  as  laiga 
as  a  crow. 

The  bridge  is  at  an  altitude  considerably  below  Pandi,  for  die 
thermometer  at  10  o'clock  was  near  80^,  higher  than  I  have  seen 
it  since  leaving  Honda. 

On  my  return  from  the  bridge,  I  visited  the  most  desolate 
cemetery  I  ever  saw.  It  was  an  ellipse,  that  had  been  indoaed 
by  a  thatch  shed,  now  broken  down  in  some  places,  so  that,  as 
weU  as  the  chapel,  it  furnishes  to  cattle  a  shelter  from  the  sun. 
There  are  no  b6vedas — ^no  monuments :  every  grave  is  trampled 
down  by  cattle,  and  the  area  is  filled  with  long  grass,  and  all  as 
neglected  as  the  tombs  of  Idumea. 

On  my  return  to  Pandi,  after  using  again  the  wooden  spoon, 
I  visited  the  District  Prison.  I  spoke  before  of  the  eight  na- 
tional prisons  of  three  kinds,  and  the  thirty-one  provincial  pris- 
ons, which,  however,  contained  (August  31st,  1851)  but  forty- 
three  prisoners.  The  system  requires  also  99  canton  prisons 
and  756  district  and  hamlet  prisons,  making  a  total  of  894  of 
these  benevolent  institutions  for  a  population  of  2,243,730,  or 
a  prison  for  every  2510  souls.  That  of  Pandi  occupies  the 
two  ends  of  the  ^Vlcaldia.  Of  course,  they  never  shut  up  a 
man  in  these  card-houses :  it  would  be  ridiculous.  They  lay 
down  a  hide  for  him  to  lie  on,  and  j)ut  one  leg  in  the  stocks. 
This  would  seem  no  joke  to  an  American  who  had  not  yet  had 
his  trial,  especially  if,  with  this  slight  impediment  to  his  mar* 
keting  and  cooking,  it  was  still  to  be  done  at  his  expense,  or 
not  at  all.     The  treatment  of  different  prisons  is  different     In 


Bogota  they  feed  tlie  poor,  but  not  eufficicntly.  Tlie  rules  of 
the  different  provinces  are  different  in  this  respect,  nor  can  I, 
by  any  possibility,  come  at  any  general  statement  of  them.  I 
tliink  in  this  province  (for  the  canton  of  Fusagaauga  was  then 
in  a  province  of  Tequendama,  since  reunited  witli  Bogota)  they 
give  them  water,  and  nothing  more. 

I  started  on  ray  retnm  about  11,  leaving  Jos6,  iny  horse,  and 
my  gun  to  follow  soon  after.  So  they  did,  that  veracious  indi- 
vidual informs  me ;  but  I  waited  for  him  at  various  points  of 
the  road,  and  when,  unfortimately,  I  came  to  the  other  liorse,  my 
course  was  slower  still,  I  wore  out  all  the  ridiug-slicks  I  could 
find.  I  begged  a  boy  that  overtook  me  on  foot  to  cut  me  some 
tongh  ones,  but  they  wore  out  like  asparagus  sprouts.  I  finally 
got  tired  of  whipping,  and,  I  suspect,  the  poor  brute  tired  of  be- 
ing whipped.  I  at  last  required  no  more  of  him  than  that  he 
should  keep  stepping,  and  with  a  moderate  use  of  sticks  aa  long 
as  they  lasted,  I  contrived  to  keep  him  up  to  the  minimum  of 
continuous  motion. 

It  was  qnite  warm  when  I  left  Pandi  at  11  A.M.  I  started 
in  my  coolest  trim,  leaving  all  superfluous  clothing  for  Jos6  to 
bring  on.  Now,  as  the  sun  was  descending  and  I  rising,  the 
cold  began  to  penetrate  to  my  bones,  but  I  had'  no  way  to  keep 
warm  but  by  my  attentions  to  ray  horse.  As  Jos6  had  also  my 
money,  I  was  under  no  temptations  to  extravagance,  even  had  I 
1  willing  to  delay  for  food. 
long  after  dark,  I  arrived  at  a  bridge  that  I  had  noticed  be- 

■  as  over  quite  a  stream,  and  so  long,  so  narrow,  so  high,  and 
i  slender  as  to  make  one's  flesh  creep.  I  have  had  to  ride 
horses  bUnd  of  one  eye  over  such  bridges,  but  that  is  dangerous : 
they  always  take  such  one-sided  views  of  things.  Of  course 
these  narrow  bridges  have  no  tailings,  for  if  they  had,  the  bag- 
gage-mulcs  could  not  go  between  them,  as  they  would  be  ioo 
near  together.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  my  terrapin  on 

t narrow  way  over  the  trembling  fabric  till,  after  a  long,  long 
.e,I  no  longer  felt  the  ground  sway  under  his  reluctant  steps, 
arrived  in  Fusagasuga  between  9  and  10,  having  lost  about 
a  mile  for  want  of  a  guide.  Jos6  arrivetl  10  minutes  later. 
He  '*  started  about  half  an  hour  after  me,  came  on  smoothly  and 
rapidly,"  and  to  this  day  "it  is  a  mystery  to  him  why  he  did 
t  overtake  me." 
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Beasts  are  not  dear  at  Fusagasngi  when  the  ri^t  persoDS 
look  for  them.  I  paid  to  Pandi,  two  days,  60  and  80  cents ;  to 
Bogotd,  for  a  week's  absence,  $1  20 ;  and  to  Ibagu6,  five  days* 
jonrnej  and  hack  empty,  t^  each*  Ibaga6  lies  on  the  west- 
em  verge  of  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  abont  75  miles,  air 
Une,  west  of  Fa8agasug&.  To  reach  itimust  descend  to  within 
about  700  feet  of  the  searlevel,  and  pass  throngh  the  torrid  ganf. 
What  sufferings  I  must  endure  from  heat !  What  anacondiw 
and  boas,  jaguars  and  pumas,  I  must  kill  or  run  away  from! 
What  perils  from  rattlesnakes,  robbers,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
and  other  creatures  of  that  ilk,  I  must  encounter !  I  resolved 
to  encounter  all  these  perils  on  foot — ^yes,  absolutely  on  foot, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  every  friend  I  could  consult.  All  urged 
me  to  abandon  the  idea.  I  was  to  be  seized  by  fever ;  killed 
by  heat ;  used  up  by  fiitigue,  and  exterminated  generally.  We 
shall  see. 

I  took  an  early  start  from  Fusagasug&  on  Tuesday^  11th  Jan- 
uary, with  two  good  baggage-mules  and  a  good  peon.  Said 
goq^  peon  fisdled  to  come  in  season,  and  my  start  was  early  only 
comparatively  speaking ;  that  is,  I  rose  at  4,  and  left  a  little  aP 
ter  10.  I  had  provided  myself  with  bread  and  chocolate  for  five 
days,  and  a  good-sized  fowl — dear  little  Alice's  purchase.  Some 
meat  was  sent  me,  but  it  looked  so  green  and  smelled  so  stxcng 
that  I  sent  it  back,  preferring  to  take  my  chance. 

My  first  day's  journey  was  on  that  inclined  plane  on  the  up- 
per eastern  end  of  which  Fusagasugi  stands.     On  my  right  I 
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bad  the  Hirer  Fnsagasnga,  and  beyond,  a  chain  of  monntiuns  al- 
most without  spurs.  On  my  left  waa  a  stream  fonned  by  the 
union  of  all  the  Btreama  I  passed  on  my  way  to  Pandi,  all  of 
which  I  then  supposed  flowed  separately  into  the  Fusagasuga. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  south,  was  a  continual  succession  of  spurs 
of  the  eaetem  branch  of  the  Andes. 

This  plane  is  broken  across  in  one  place  bj  a  deep  depression, 
fitim  which  you  rise  to  La  Puerta,  the  hacienda  of  Don  Lucas 
Hscobar.  I  had  been  before  at  his  trapiche  or  sugar-mill,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  land.  I  know  of  but  three  that  go  by  water. 
That  at  Cuni  may  be  better  than  this.  Senor  Escobar's  rollera 
are  of  iron,  horizontal,  and  three  in  number.  They  are  turned 
by  an  overshot  wheel,  and  the  juice  runs  directly  down  into  the 
kettles,  where  it  is  boiled  by  the  waste  cane — basajo. 

All  the  cane  is  brought  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mules  so  employed  is  considerable,  as  the  field  is  enor- 
mous. The  chimney  is  built  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and 
is  very  talL  The  horizontal  flue  dries  the  fael.  Don  Lucas 
takes  the  Corrco  de  Ultramar,  pubhshed  in  Paris.  It  is  eo 
rare  to  find  a  man  who  takes  a  paper  here  that  the  fact  is  worth 
mentioning. 

The  house  at  La  Puerta  stands  on  a  very  pretty  table  of  land, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  toward  the  Fusagasuga,  lie  the  cane-fielda 
and  mill.  It  is  not  a  pretty  house,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
huts.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  slopes  to  the  west.  It  is 
Tery  uniform  in  character,  grassy,  stony,  and  bosky.  The  whole 
day  appeared  like  a  walk  for  pleasure  in  a  park,  only  the  steady, 
gradual  descent  seemed  too  good  to  last — too  much  hke  the 
broad  and  easy  road  we  are  taught  to  shun. 

My  downward  way  had  an  unexpected  termination,  like  many 
another.  Tlio  path  entered  a  clump  of  trees,  and  in  a  single 
rod  I  found  myself  almost  surrounded  by  an  abyss.  I  was  on 
a  point  of  land  which  had  narrowed  imperceptibly,  till  before 
me  lay  the  Boqueron.  This  gorge  appeared  from  Fusagasuga 
like  a  narrow  plain  between  two  hills,  for  the  spot  where  I  now 
stood  seemed  a  part  of  it.  Now  it  lay  beneath  me,  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm,  just  admitting  a  river  to  pass  it. 

I  descended,  crossed  the  united  streams  from  the  mountain 
epuxB  by  a  bridge  of  polesi  and  iu  a  lew  tods  Either  came  to  the 
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Stuna  Paz  itself,  and  waited  at  the  ferry  for  mj  mnles.  I  snp- 
pose  this  feny  is  two  or  three  leagues  belo\y  the  Natural  Bridge. 
The  stream  itself  is  not  so  mild  as  to  merit  the  name  of  Perfect 
Peace,  which  it  borrows  from  the  awful  mountain  height  in 
which  it  rises.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  only  spot  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fusagasugd  where  it  would  admit  a  boat.  I 
found  it  here  quite  rapid,  broad,  and  over  my  head.  Just  be> 
low,  after  receiving  the  stream  I  crossed,  it  unites  with  the  Fu* 
sagasugi,  and  below  the  junction  bears  both  names.  It  pre-* 
serves  rather  the  direction  of  the  Fusagasugi,  but  the  Sums 
Paz  furnishes  much  the  larger  body  of  water.  As  a  whole,  the 
junction  of  these  three  rivers  resembles  Harper's  Ferry,  perhaps 
the  most  romantic  spot  in  the  United  States. 

A  Granadan  ferry  is  a  serious  event  in  a  day's  journey.  The 
mules  are  to  be  unloaded  and  compelled  to  swim,  and  tins  is 
said  to  fatigue  them  very  much.  The  baggage  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  canoe  and  ferried  across ;  all  is  again  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
backs  of  the  beasts.  The  more  beasts,  of  course,  the  worse  the 
detention.  Now  it  fortunately  came  just  at  night,  and  the  i^ 
loading  was  but  partiaL  The  fare  is'generally  so  high  as  to  be 
something  of  an  object  to  the  treasury,  to  which  it  fiedls.  Heie 
it  was  a  half  dime  for  each  person  and  mule-load. 

We  slept  better  for  having  the  ferry  behind  us.  There  were 
two  houses  on  the  bank,  and  Roque  selected  the  largest.  My 
chicken  and  chocolate  were  placed  on  the  fire  as  soon  as  die 
mules  were  put  at  ease,  and  I  finished  my  dinner  before  dark. 
I  had  cut  some  candles  into  three  pieces ;  one  of  these  I  now 
lighted,  and  read  till  I  was  sleepy,  slung  my  hanmiock«  and 
found  mvsolf  more  comfortable  in  it  than  I  could  have  been  in 
anv  bed  in  New  York.  Various  hides  were  laid  down  on  the 
earthen  floor  for  the  beds  of  the  family  and  my  peon.  This  is 
the  beil  of  the  Granadan  peasant  and  he  sleeps  on  it  in  the 
clothes  ho  wv\re  in  the  day,  and  with  no  other  devotions  than 
crossing  himself.  Their  practice  of  smoking  in  bed  is  veiy 
disagret^ablo  to  mt\ 

I  n>so  at  davliirht,  mv  chocolate  was  made  at  once,  and  while 
the  mules  were  loading:  I  set  out.  As  I  intimated,  I  had  to  nse 
out  of  the  gulf  where  I  slept.  This  was  pleasant  enough  for 
mf^  but  a  liorriUo  thing  fiwr  the  pooar  muks. 
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At  length  I  reached  a  point  wlierc  I  mast  take  a  last  look  at 
rasuga.  Ben^th  mo  lay  the  junctions  of  the  three  riverB, 
and  tlie  narrow  channel  by  whicli  they  made  their  way  to  llag- 
dalena.  Beyond  lay  the  sloping  plain  on  which  I  journeyed  yes- 
terday, and  at  the  farther  end  the  mountaina  which  formed  the 
abutment  to  the  plain  of  Bogota.  Far  to  the  right  I  could  just 
distinguish  the  walls  of  the  basin  from  which  the  Suma  Paz 
passes  by  its  deep  channel  beneath  tlie  Bridge  of  PandL 

On  the  left,  the  long,  straight  mountain,  that  formed  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fusagasuga,  had  assumed  a  singular  aspect.  It  was 
naked  of  vegetation,  and  black,  and  abnost  as  regular  as  the  roof 
of  a  house ;  but  it  was  divided  into  large  irregular  patches  by 
means  of  vivid  green  of  uniform  width,  and  apparently  consist- 
ing  of  grass  without  bushes.  The  rock  was  of  a  basaltic  color, 
but  I  believe  it  is  old  red  sandstone,  judging  at  a  distance. 

I  turned.  My  view  was  limited  by  other  mountain  spurs, 
but  I  could  see  that  the  mountain  opposite  here  receded  Irom 
the  river,  leaving  space  for  a  plain  of  great  height  and  width,  as 
green  and  apparently  aa  perfect  as  any  lawn.  Beyond,  all  was 
abut  in  with  hills,  as  was  also  all  this  side  the  river,  except  a 
little  valley  of  palms  and  tree-ferns. 

In  a  corner  of  this  valley  was  hidden  a  cottage  at  which  I  was 
to  breakfast.  Here  I  found  two  or  tiiree  disgusting  women; 
one  making  cigars  with  one  liand,  and  holding  a  babe  to  the 
breast  with  the  other.  On  the  earth  floor  were  two  little  girls 
about  beginning  to  walk ;  one  covered  with  dirt,  the  other  with 
dirt  and  rags.  Fortunately,  I  needed  nothing  from  the  house, 
and,  after  finishing  my  fowl  with  the  aid  of  the  two  little  mon- 
keys, I  went  on  my  way. 

A  few  upa  and  downs,  and  turns,  opened  to  my  view  the  broad, 
torrid  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  varied  by  mountains,  woods,  mead- 
ows, and  streams,  1  can  not  attempt  to  describe  it,  I  can  only 
say  it  was  "wondrous  fair."  To  this  lower  level  we  were  now 
to  descend  just  as  the  day  was  waxing  warm.  Now  came  the 
test.  The  ^mila  that  bore  mj  trunks  acted  as  if  she  was  po^ 
seeaed.  Ail  along  she  had  been  in  the  practice  of  running  on 
ahead,  and  when  she  had  gained  enough  she  would  lie  down, 
patting  tlie  peon  to  the  trouble  of  adjusting  her  carga  each  time. 
Now  she  raced  on,  and  we  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  up  with 
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her.  The  streams  we  passed  were  nnmeroiiSy  several  oompelliiig 
me  to  denude  my  feet  to  wade  across.  At.eveiy  stream  I  lost 
ground.  The  heat  was  increasing.  At  length  Ihe  beast  BLadh 
ened  her  pace,  and  I  entered  Melgar  ahead  of  her. 

Melgar  is  one  of  those  market  towns  whose  existence  is  a  nut 
for  politico-economists.  Imagine,  in  the  middle  of  an  uncoltH 
vated  plain,  a  large  town  of  mud  and  thatch,  with  a  chmdi, 
chapel,  and  public  square,  without  a  trace  of  industry.  I  begin 
to  belieye  the  story  of  two  'cute  chaps,  who,  shut  up  in  a  room 
together,  swapped  jackets  back  and  forth  till  each  had  gained 
five  dollars.  I  was  desirous  that  Melgar  should  gain  son^tlung 
by  me,  but  I  sought  meat,  ^gs,  and  fruit  in  vain.  I  ate  hat 
an  orange,  but  it  was  so  poor  I  ate  it  only  out  of  politeness. 

My  mule  recovered  her  spirits  in  the  pause  at  Melgar.  She 
trotted  on  till  she  came  to  a  large  stream,  running,  as  all  the  o(b> 
era  run,  toward  the  river  on  my  right.  She  crossed  the  stream, 
and  quietly  lay  down  on  her  left  side,  just  in  the  edge  of  tiie 
water.  My  EndUcher,  a  twenty-dollar  book,  and  the  drml  plants 
of  the  last  month,  were  the  chief  sufferers.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  we  came  to  a  suitable  place  to  stop,  but  we  arrived  at  4 
P.M.  at  a  very  clean  house,  where  I  removed  the  enceiado  from 
the  trunk,  and  exposed  the  wet  contents  to  the  setting  sun. 

I  had  bought  eight  ^gs  for  half  a  dime  before  reaching  tbii 
house.  I  sent  a  quarter  dime  to  another  place,  and  the  messen- 
ger returned  with  a  totuma  of  milk,  and  the  promise  of  a  like 
quantity  in  the  morning.  I  had  sugar  with  me,  and,  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  family,  I  made  a  custard  in  my  smaller  ket- 
tle, which  I  put  in  the  next  larger,  filled  with  water.  A  bath  in 
the  stream,  in  which  my  trunks  had  been  dipped  above,  oonsnm^ 
ed  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  found  my  custard  creditable  to  a  chem* 
ist,  and  my  hammock  all  that  a  hammock  should  be. 

The  master  of  this  family  has  sereral  peons  in  his  emjdoj, 
but  himself  goes  without  clothing  firom  his  hips  upward.  I  n- 
marked  to  him  that  he  certainly  bore  one  mark  of  a  Christiaii, 
a  broad  cross  of  thick  black  hair  along  the  mesian  line  and  dia^ 
phragm. 

We  started  late  in  the  morning  on  account  of  a  violent  rain 
all  nighty  which  ceased  about  7^  but  rendered  a  stream  ahead  inn 
passable.     Having  made  another  custard  and  taken  my  chocch 
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late,  I  set  forward.  Near  tlie  stream  I  stopped  at  a  house, 
breakfasted  on  my  custard,  opened  my  trunks  to  dry  their  con- 
tents. The  quick  eyo  of  a  woman  who  stopped  there  discoveiv 
ed  an  unusual  stock  of  desirables,  and  she  came  to  me  asking  a 
present  to  remember  me  by.  She  was  one  of  the  last  Crranadi- 
nas  that  I  would  care  to  remember,  or  be  remembered  by,  but  I 
judged  it  best  to  comply,  so  I  gave  her  a  shell  of  an  abundant 
species,  which  had  lost  its  operculum,  telling  her  that  at  home 
such  a  shell  would  be  treasured  up  with  much  care.  This  ia 
the  first  application  for  a  present  I  have  received. 

The  water  fell  slowly,  and  I  gave  four  men  three  dimes  to 
cany  my  cargas  across.  The  current  was  so  violent  that  I  could 
not  stand  in  it,  but  they  carried  every  thing  across  securely,  and 
at  dark  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena. 

The  road  of  this  afternoon  was  diversified  by  winding  round 
the  bases  of  mountains.  Two  plants  here  interested  me.  One 
was  of  the  Cinchonate  Order,  and  had  a  apng  of  small  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  except  that  the  lower  flowers  of  the  raceme  had 
each  one  lobe  of  the  calyx  enormously  elongated,  and  colored 
bright  crimson.  I  suppose  it  to  be  Calycophyllum  coccineum. 
I  have  seen  it  four  times  in  all,  but  never  have  been  able  to  save 
decent  specimens  of  it.  Those  that  I  have  I  begged  itom  the 
ornaments  of  a  torch  carried  one  night  in  honor  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  other  was  a  Dalechambia,  of  the  Euphorbiate  Order, 
and  liad  what  appeared  a  flower  of  two  red  rose  leaves.  Within 
was  a  large  gland,  with  some  staminate  flowers  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  pistillate  flowers  on  the  otlier. 

I  passed  a  bank  where  a  cow  was  eating  clay,  apparently  pure 
and  destitute  of  any  saline  taste.  The  bank  had  been  eaten 
quite  away. 

I  passed  the  village  of  Fusagasuga  Ferry,  so  called  because 
the  road  down  the  Magdalena  there  crosses  the  Suma  Paz.  I 
kept  on  my  course  without  stopping,  Roque  being  half  an  hour 
behind.  I  had  got  twenty  rods  from  the  last  house,  when  a 
body  of  men  came  running  after  me,  calling  to  me  to  stop.  I 
asked  the  reason,  but  received  no  answer  till  they  came  quite  up 
to  me,  when  a  respectable-looking  gentleman,  feeling  called  upon 
to  answer,  said  that  they  feared  that  I  would  lose  my  way.  I 
leplied  that  I  had  no  fears  on  that  head,  and  offered  to  go  on. 
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when  they  opened  on  me  a  volley  of  qnestions,  which  would 
have  cottTiDced  me,  had  I  donhted,  that  curiosity  ia  the  pecoli- 
arity  of  no  sex  or  nation.  In  short,  the  object  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  to  Bolve  a  ptohlem  that  perhaps  had  never  occnrred  to 
any  member  of  it  befwe — ^where  a  stranger  on /dot  could  have 
come  &om  or  be  going  to  all  alone.  I  gratified  them  in  this,  to- 
gether with  my  bnsiness,  urns,  and  prospects. 

I  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  nice-looking  bonse,  where  ^ 
peon  bad  to  destroy  $10  worth  of  cactus  (Dunlap's  estimation) 
to  make  the  gateway  wide  enough  &r  my  cai^aa.  The  nico- 
looking  house  was  occupied  by  two  unmarried  ladies  and  their 
babies.  A  hideous  gol- 
tred  servant  had  ben 
(I  think  its  &ther  must 
have  been  blind,  but 
you  mayjadge  fon  yoax- 
self)  slung  in  a  han^ 
mock  in  the  room  where 
I  slept,  and  she  herself 
slept  on  the  floor. 

Here  I  found  thit 
my  bread,  sugar,  and 
chocolate  had  been  im- 
mersed in  the  stieui 
we  passed.  I  dined 
oimt  wiT>  ooii»«.  Qjj  bread  and  cboooUte 

only,  with  a  little  sausage.  My  sleep  was  a  httle  disturbed  by 
two  of  the  babies,  which  cried  in  turns,  and,  after  an  eaidy  choo- 
olate,  wc  repaired  to  the  bank  of  the  ^Magdalena. 

The  river  here  is  about  as  broad  as  the  Hudson  at  Albany, 
and  much  mora  rapid.  The  canoe  could  not  take  all  my  bag- 
gage at  once,  and  the  delay  was  so  great  that  it  was  about  tm 
when  wc  left  the  ferry.  ^Vfter  this  delay  I  was  not  in  a  hnmoc 
to  be  fooled  with.  Wc  were  to  travel  in  good  earnest,  and,  if 
the  sun  ocorched  or  the  rain  poured,  so  much  the  worse. 

And  tlic  sun  did  scorch.  AVe  were  traveling  south  ap  the 
river,  having  it  on  our  left,  and  before  as  a  limitless  prairie,  ii^ 
tcrscctc*!  by  a  few  small  streams  of  milk-wann  water.  The  road 
down  to  one  of  these  was  so  narrow  that  the  mala  contrived  to 


1  her  two  trunks  in  the  banks,  so  tliat  to  advance  o 
was  impossible.  I  turned  back,  and  found  that  Roque  liad  re- 
leased ber,  leaving  the  load  in  the  form  of  a  rustic  aixih  across 
the  road.  While  reloading,  the  maclio  went  on  and  hid  himself. 
We  were  making  up  lost  time,  and  the  sun  was  doing  its  best 
to  keep  as  warm,  when  we  entered  Espinal  at  about  1  or  2  P.M. 
This  ia  one  of  the  prettiest  and  neatest  towns  I  have  seen  in 
New  Granada,  and  its  shops  were  of  a  superior  order.  But  how 
came  it  posted  here,  upon  the  naked,  parched,  and  shadeleas 
plain? 

Making  no  delay  in  Espinal,  we  went  on  our  burning  way. 
It  was  the  14th  of  January,  and  if  all  my  friends  managed  to 
keep  as  warm  as  I  that  day,  great  must  be  the  virtues  of  an- 
thracite. In  fact,  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  kill  or  cripple  my 
beasts ;  and  at  length,  meeting  cargas  that  bad  left  Ibagu6  that 
rooming,  I  judged  the  surest  way  of  reaching  my  journey's  end 
the  next  (Saturday)  night  was  to  relent  a  little. 

The  heat  of  this  day  reminds  me  to  speak  of  my  dress.  I 
doubt  if  I  could  have  performed  the  journey  with  any  boots  or 
shoes  to  be  found  in  New  York.  The  alpargata,  which  I  have 
already  described,  can  not  be  surpassed  in  such  service.  My 
body  was  just  covered  with  a  single  thickness  of  blue  twilled 
cotton — the  form  of  the  dress  almost  exactly  resembling  the  ju- 
venile dress  in  which  I  gloried  in  ray  second  year.  To  this 
was  added  nothing  more  than  a  belt  and  my  hat. 

A  traveler  makes  a  funny  story  out  of  a  robbery  he  suffered  in 
the  plains  of  Mexico.  An  attempt  to  rob  me  would  have  been  a 
better  joke,  for  they  left  him  with  more  tluin  they  could  have 
found  on  me,  especially  as  it  devolved  on  Roque  to  carry  my 
money  and  settle  my  bills.  Except  my  hat,  compass,  knife,  belt, 
and  spectacles,  the  value  of  what  I  wore,  when  new,  was  81  20. 

I  had  bi^n  my  breakfast  for  to-day  last  night  in  good  sea- 
son, I  had  bought  some  eggs  at  noon  when  waiting  for  the 
water  to  fall,  and  at  night  beat  them  up  with  sugar.  I  found 
milk  at  the  ferryman's  after  crossing  this  morning  (a  remarkable 
occurrence),  and  had  just  cooked  my  custard,  when  the  peon 
was  ready  to  start,  I  waited  for  the  first  good  spot  after  I  left 
Mclgar,  and  breakfasted  at  4  P.M.  A  large  custard  is  not  very 
nice  after  carrying  all  day  tied  on  a  mute's  back  under  a  verti- 
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cal  son,  but  my  appetite  was  good,  and  it  passed  for  a  late  break- 
fiuit,  but  better  than  none.  Late  as  it  was,  it  was  twentj-ei^ 
hours  before  dinner. 

After  break&st  I  saw  the  first  living  snake  I  have  met  in  this 
country,  and  as  it  is  a  good  sign  to  kill  the  first  snake  seen  ev- 
ery year,  I  did  so.  Before  singing  any  paeans  over  my  victory, 
I  may  as  well  give  the  dimensions  of  my  foe.  It  was  about  six 
inches  long,  and  a  little  thicker  than  a  knitting-needle ;  I  put 
it  into  my  spirit-lamp  to  preserve  it. 

At  dark  I  arrived  at  the  River  Coello.  Here  I  found  a  tall 
man,  naked  except  a  handkerchief  about  his  loins,  standing  on  a 
stone  in  firont  of  a  house,  talking  with  the  proprietress.  He  o^ 
fered  to  take  my  cargas  across  the  stream  on  his  shoulders.  He 
appeared  as  nearly  drunk  as  I  ever  saw  a  Granadino,  and  with- 
out answering  him  I  went  down  to  the  river.  He  followed  me, 
and  as  I  saw  there  a  good  canoe,  I  let  him  pass.  When  iSb/t 
peon  came  up  he  found  that  there  was  no  authorized  fenyman. 
I  explained  to  him  that  this  did  not  forbid  the  owner  of  the  boat 
passing  us  gratis,  or,  if  no  other  way  occurred,  I  would  seise  on 
the  boat  and  ferry  myself.  But  it  was  now  night,  and  then 
was  no  denying  that  he  and  his  mules  were  terribly  tired,  so  we 
returned  to  the  house. 

Here  I  found  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  first  of  this  class  I 
have  met.  I  have  before  noticed  the  scarcity  of  lunatics ;  both 
of  these  classes  will  probably  increase,  the  latter  certainly,  widi 
increased  cultivation  of  intellect.  They  were  much  surprised 
to  hear  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Here  I  saw  a  sick  babe,  and  I  thought  that  those  who  are 
fond  of  a  fling  against  the  medical  profession  might  read  a  lee- 
son  from  the  case.  Among  the  lower  people  it  appears  as  if  the 
dangerous  sickness  of  a  child  causes  little  anxiety,  and  its  loes 
little  grief;  its  burial  is  certainly  a  scene  of  rejoicing.  It  goes 
merrily  to  the  grave  with  rites  entirely  peculiar,  and  bearing  die 
name  of  a  little  angel. 

I  desired  nothing  afler  my  four  o'clock  breakfast  but  choco- 
late and  bread.  Having  repeated  the  same  in  the  morning, 
AS  I  could  buy  nothing  here,  I  set  forward  with  no  breakfi»t  in 
prosjioct  till  I  reached  Ibagu6.  A  young  man  at  the  house,  to 
save  mc  from  the  crime  of  seizing  on  the  boat,  offered  to  ferry 
across  my  cargas  for  triple  the  price  the  law  would  allow  a  fer- 
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man,  and  I  permitted  the  peon  to  accede.  I  crossed  in  the 
>at,  while  Roque  undertook  to  pass  the  horsea  below.  Ho 
(bund  it  too  deep,  and  I  had  to  swim  down  and  bring  them 
across,  with  him  clinging  to  the  tail  of  the  hindermost.  He 
could  not  Bwim.  So,  after  paying  a  triple  ferriage  acrosa  the 
river,  I  had  to  swim  it  twice. 

The  Plain  of  Espinal  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  steep  motin1>- 
aina  of  horizontal  sandstone,  with  the  Coello  at  their  base.  As 
we  entered  an  indentation  of  the  plain,  it  became  stony  and  a 
little  elevated.  This  was  jizat  as  tlie  sun  lost  its  power  laat 
night.  As  it  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  we  descended  to  the 
level  of  the  river,  and  ascended  its  right  bank  in  a  romantic 
glen.  After  crossing  the  river  tliia  morning,  we  rose  to  a  nar- 
row plain  in  the  mountains  where  Uea  the  scattered  pueblo  of  Co- 
ello. Again  I  descended,  reaacended,  enormously,  as  it  ap[>earB, 
thongh  to  me  it  seemed  much  less  than  it  really  must  have  been. 

Here  1  found  a  vast  plain  in  the  mountains,  stony,  in  some 
places  almost  paved,  dry,  and  scant  in  grass.  It  resembles 
that  of  Fusagasuga,  but  ia  more  level,  and  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  entirely  different  geological  character.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Coello,  which  thus  skirts  two  im- 
mense prairies,  but  ahows  itself  to  the  traveler  only  in  a  broken 
valley  between  the  two. 

I  stopped  at  a  venta,  where  I  could  get  neither  milk,  bread, 
meat,  nor  &uits.  Eggs  and  salt  I  refused,  and  pressed  on. 
Here  my  peon  begged  permission  to  fall  behind  an  hour  or  ao  and 
rest  his  beasts.  I  consented,  added  a  thin  coat  to  my  scanty 
clothing,  entered  an  arm  of  the  plain  between  two  atoneleaa 
mountains,  and  discovered  Ibague  at  4  P.M.,  cooped  up  in  a  lit- 
tle elevated  plain  between  two  spura  of  the  central  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  The  town  lies  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Chia- 
psla  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Combeima,  which  here  unites  with 
the  Coello.  The  Coello  ia  here  called  the  San  Juan,  and  still 
above  the  Toche. 

The  expenses  of  thia  trip  are  rather  a  curioaity : 


Two  b«a£U  and  peon $1S  00       Eggs... 


Milk.. 
Giumpo- 


.  $0  !0 


id  inciJcnwIa....        00 
Total »13  »T 
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Ezduding  what  would  come  under  the  tenn  of  £Eu:e  in  the  Unit^ 
ed  States,  all  that  I  could  conveniently  spend  in  four  days  was 
$1  12,  and  none  of  this  was  at  places  where  I  spent  the  nights. 
The  peon  paid  the  bill  of  the  mules  at  the  stopping^places,  and 
provided  for  himself  according  to  his  £Etncy.  He  is  bound  to 
pay  his  own  ferriage ;  and  if  the  beasts  are  aided  by  the  boats 
in  swimming,  he  pays  also  for  that,  but  the  owner  of  the  car- 
gas  pays  the  ferriage  of  them. 

Although  in  these  five  days  I  saw  no  floor  but  earth,  and  but 
few  tables  (those  not  spread,  except  with  my  coarse  atensQ8)| 
no  beds  but  dried  hides,  neither  teacup,  tumbler,  metal  spooOi 
looking-glass,  newspaper,  book,  or  pamphlet,  it  was  one  of  die 
most  delightful  trips  I  have  ever  taken.  •  When  I  found  befim 
me  an  ascent,  I  rejoiced.  It  promised  me  prospect  and  coolnen. 
When  I  came  to  a  descent,  I  rejoiced.  It  led  to  new  trees  and 
a  purling  brook.  When  I  came  to  a  plain,  I  wished  I  had  a 
horse,  to  fly  more  quickly  over  it,  but  it  would  only  have  been 
to  wait  the  longer  for  the  mules.  Had  I  been  taken  lame  or 
sick,  a  horse  could  easily  have  been  procured  at  any  stage  of  the 
journey.  And  now  I  have  proved  my  power  of  walking  in  the 
tropics,  though  I  had  been  repeatedly  assured  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  walk. 

I  arrived  in  Ibagu6  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Unluck- 
ily for  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  I  caught  him  in 
town,  where  he  keeps  in  his  house  a  dependant,  a  servant,  and 
his  little  son,  who  attends  schooL  He  resides,  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  in  the  country.  Had  his  family  been  living  in  town, 
perhaps  he  would  have  been  glad  of  company ;  had  he  been  on 
his  plantation,  he  would  have  escaped  entirely.  He  could  have 
kept  me  in  his  house,  but  it  would  have  been  only  so  much 
trouble  and  expense  to  be  passed  to  the  account  of  disinterested 
benevolence.  Room  in  his  house  would  have  cost  him  nothing, 
had  I  sought  my  meals  elsewhere,  but  that  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  so  he  sent  his  son  in  different  directions  with  little  sucoesi. 
Ibagu6  has  experienced  two  or  three  severe  fires  in  as  many' 
years,  and  scarce  a  house  has  been  rebuilt.  In  the  midst  of  the 
search,  an  acquaintance  passed  the  window.  *^  Man,"  he  called 
out,  "do  you  know  of  a  vacant  house?"  "No,"  he  relied. 
"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  for  one  for  my  firiend?" 
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PWhy  not,  man  ?"  was  his  cheerful  reply.  By  the  time  the 
weary  beasts  arrived,  the  task  was  accomplished,  the  eating-place 
tband,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  direct  the  unloading  of  my 
malea,  and  go  to  dinner  about  8  P.M. 

I  fancied  myself  master  of  a  large,  deserted  house.  In  a  suita 
of  three  small  rooms  I  found  a  bedstead  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion— an  ox-hide  stretched  like  a  drum-head  on  a  square  frame. 
This  was  all  the  furniture  of  the  three  rooms.  The  middle  one 
had  a  door,  the  others  windows,  differing  from  doors  only  in 
having  a  grating  to  prevent  entrance  when  open.  Here  I  put 
my  baggage,  and  slung  my  hammock  in  the  parlor.  I  retired, 
sole  inhabitant  as  I  supposed,  leaving  the  doors  open  for  Roque. 
In  the  night  I  heard  a  tramping  and  clanking  like  that  of  a  Ger- 
man ghost  dragging  his  chain.  It  was  not  a  ghost,  but  a  man 
who  arrived  from  the  country,  and  was  making  his  way,  jin^ 
ling  his  spurs  at  every  step,  to  an  adjoining  apartment. 

Dayhght  showed  that  some  rooms  were  used  as  a  carpenter's 
shop,  and  others  by  the  proprietress  (who  kept  a  grocery)  for  pre- 
paring chocolate,  baking  bread,  etc.  Two  or  tliree  fat  hogs  pass- 
ed from  the  front  door  to  the  back  yard  when  it  pleased  their 
&ncy ;  the  midnight  comer's  horse  had  the  zaguan  for  hia  sta- 
ble, with  similar  liberty  of  ingress  and  egress.  The  very  hena 
flew  out  of  the  parlor  windows  when  any  thing  in  the  plaza  in- 
vited them.  All  was  liberty,  except  for  a  fighting-cock  who  waa 
ded  to  a  stone  in  the  patio. 

Where  I  ate,  several  others  also  ate  their  solitary  and  some- 
times scanty  meal.  They  were  young  gentlemen,  employed  in 
offices  in  town.  Of  these  chaotic  meals  I  desire  to  rctaui  no  re- 
membrance farther  than  that  they  cost  me  exactly  4  dimes  per 
day.  Latterly  tliere  were  added  to  our  number  two  others,  des- 
tined to  be  my  fellow-travelers  all  next  week. 

Sunday  is  market-day  in  Ibagu6 ;  but  the  market  la  scantier 
than  that  of  Fusagasuga,  a  town  of  half  the  size.  Besides  the 
market,  the  other  institutions  of  the  Sabbath  are  two  masses,  a 
cock-pit,  and  billiard-saloon. 

The  limits  of  authority  are  very  vague  here,  but  the  priest 

seems  to  have  no  protection  from  the  lowest.     The  priest  of 

Ibague  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  that  the  governor  did 

_AOt  like.     He  wrote  him  a  letter  about  it.     About  the  1st  of 
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January,  1852,  the  priest  of  Ambalema  received  eight  climes  of 
a  young  woman  whose  child  he  baptized ;  the  jefe  politico  wrote 
to  him  to  return  the  money.  If  a  priest  wishes  to  absent  him- 
self for  four  days,  the  governor  ordains  that  he  shall  apply  for 
leave  to  the  alcalde  of  his  parish.  Thus  the  poor  priest  has 
three  civil  masters  (four  including  the  President),  with  an  eodb- 
siastical  head  besides.  The  worst  of  it  is,  he  receives  contra- 
dictory orders,  and  is  punished  for  disobedience  of  either. 

Two  interesting  documents  were  read  by  the  priest  in  the 
church  at  the  Sabbath  mass,  both  of  which  he  kindly  gave  me. 
One  was  the  AUocutio  of  Pius  IX.  on  the  affairs  of  New  Ghnsn- 
ada,  censuring  the  action  of  the  government  under  Mosqoera  as 
well  as  L6pez,  and  pronouncing  certain  unchristian  laws  null 
and  void.  The  other  was  a  circular  enjoining  faithfulness  to  re- 
ligious duties  during  the  approaching  Lent.  This  last  interest- 
ed me  chiefly  for  the  signature,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  fBf> 
simile: 

Domingo  Antonio  Hiano. 


This  flourish  is  called  a  rfibrica,  and  is  the  essential  part  of 
the  signature.  In  a  document  of  many  leaves,  every  one  oug^t 
to  bear  the  rubrica,  but  the  last  only  requires  the  name  and  sur- 
name, and  these  may  be,  as  in  this  instance,  printed.  In  Bulls 
for  eating  meat,  I  have  seen  both  name  and  rubrica  applied  hj 
a  stamp.  The  rubrica  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  mark  af* 
fixed  by  those  who  could  not  write  their  name,  but  it  is  now  an 
additional  security  against  forgery.  Few  are  so  complicated  as 
the  specimen  above,  but  some  much  more  so.  They  are  placed 
under  the  name  as  well  as  after  it,  and  no  Granadino  is  »»^f^^ 
with  a  plain  signature  and  nothing  more. 

The  public  schools  of  Ibagu6  are  the  Provincial  Colkge,  a 
boys'  school,  and  a  girls'  school  I  visited  the  latter  on  die 
third  day  of  its  session.  It  was  the  most  pleasant  sight  I  have 
seen  in  New  Granada.  The  school  had  been  burned  out  It 
was  now  in  a  clean,  new  house.  The  girls  were  all  seated  on 
the  floor  in  clean  dresses,  and  as  still  and  orderly  as  could  be 
desired.     Sewing  and  praying  are  two  important  branches  in 
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e  female  schools  here.  Fortunately,  they  were  engaged  in  the 
former.  Lately,  theology  haa  received  a  severe  check  in  this 
province.  The  gobemacion  has  banished  from  all  the  schooU 
the  catechism  of  Father  Astete,  the  longest,  dullest,  and  most 
orthodox  of  all  the  school  catechisnaa.  There  are  not  leas  than 
three  others  io  the  schools,  but  these  are  forbidden  every  day 
but  Saturday.  Some  in  these  schools  leam  to  pray,  but  not  to 
read. 

The  girls  in  this  school  were  all  young — none,  perhaps,  as  old 
as  twelve.  All  were  learning  to  read,  but  scarcely  any  two  had 
the  same  book.  They  were  as  diverse  in  their  topics  as  would 
be  Baxter's  "Saint's  Rest,"  Guim'a  "Domestic  Medicine,"  "Re- 
port on  the  Tariff,"  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress,"  and  Mor- 
gan's "Masonry  Revealed."  In  one  thing  they  all  agreed: 
they  were  uninteresting  to  children,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
a  book  written  for  the  amusement  of  adults.  A  scandalous  at- 
tack on  the  banished  archbishop  has  been  circulated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and,  it  is  said,  used  in  schools  as  a  reading-book.  I 
do  not  doubt  it,  nor  that  the  still  more  impudent  attack  on  the 
government  by  the  Pope  will  be  found  in  the  same  schools. 
Sucli  of  the  Spanish  narratives  of  the  Tract  Society  as  do  not 
attack  the  religion  of  this  country  would  do  good  servica  One 
of  them,  "Theophilus  and  Sophia,"  was  read  with  much  inter- 
est in  a  school  in  Bogota.  There  is  here  a  great  want  of  chil- 
dren's hooks,  and  an  absolute  destitution  of  school  reading-books. 
Nor  have  they  any  good  geography.  In  the  colegio  here  it  is 
not  permitted  to  study  geography  till  after  algebra  and  geome- 
try. I  have  a  good  test  question :  Where  is  Patagonia  t  Those 
who  know  are  not  surprised  at  ray  ignorance,  as  it  is  in  South 
America,  of  which  they  suppose  me  profoundly  ignorant.  But 
in  general  I  get,  even  from  educated  men,  the  conjecture  that  it 
is  somewhere  in  Europe.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  my 
acquaintances  was  talking  to  me  of  our  Fishery  Question,  and 
I  was  unable  to  convince  him  that  a  British  squadron  was  not 
stationed  in  Greenland.  At  this  moment  he  thinks  me  badly 
posted  up  in  this  matter. 

Their  arithmetics  are  a  phenomenon  for  the  psychologist  to 
[plain.  I  should  not  dare  to  write  a  critique  on  one  of  them, 
r  it  could  not  be  r^arded  otherwise  than  as  an  exaggeration 
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or  a  caricature.    Their  slates  were  all  destroyed  in  the  fire,  na 
there  are  no  others  for  sale  nearer  than  Bogota. 

The  teacher  was  a  pleasant-looking  woman,  with  two  childrai, 
a  club-footed  little  boy  of  four  or  five,  and  a  saucj  girl  of  two. 
She  has  a  husband,  too  (not  a  matter  of  course),  Secretaij  of 
the  Jefe  Politico,  I  think  with  a  salary  of  $192. 

I  attended  an  examination  of  the  Colegio  Provincial,  bat  n^ 
efforts  to  get  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  routine  were  in  vain.  Que 
feature  I  think  objectionable :  the  province  paid  the  board  of 
some  of  the  pupils,  while  others,  too  poor  to  pay  tuition,  were  le- 
fused  admission.  The  school  edifices  were  much  more  spadoui 
than  necessary,  but  not  in  good  order. 

The  duties  of  curate  here  are  discharged  by  a  vicar,  with  a 
nominal  salary  of  $480,  and  an  assistant,  at  $240.  The  vioir 
I  found  a  pleasant  man,  anidous  to  render  himself  agreeaUew  I 
called  on  him  on  Sabbath  afternoon  to  return  a  book  that  he 
had  lent  me.  I  found  him  dining  al  firesco.  I  had  dined,  but 
ate  a  piece  of  an  ear  of  roasted  maize  and  some  sweetmeata.  He 
then  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  cock-fight.  I  did  not 
consent,  but  went  out  with  him.  We  were  informed  that  the 
fight  was  over,  and  I  went  in  with  him.  He  was  received  as  a 
boon  companion,  and  immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  get  up 
another  fight  for  my  gratificatioru  This  I  thought  was  carry- 
ing politeness  a  little  too  far,  but  in  vain  were  my  protestations. 
I  b^an  to  tremble  for  the  result,  for  I  would  rather  suffer  ax^ 
thing  than  be  the  cause  of  so  much  cruelty  to  two  noble  birds 
like  one  that  I  saw  dead  at  my  feet  But  the  reverend  fathei^s 
exhortations  did  not  appear  to  have  as  much  effect  as  when  in  the 
pulpit  in  the  morning,  and,  to  my  great  relief^  I  escaped  without 
witnessing  a  cock-fight. 

I  was  another  time  at  the  vicar^s  house,  when  he  was  caUed 
upon  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  a  d3dng  person.  I  b^ged 
permission  to  be  present.  "With  pleasure,"  said  he,  "if  you 
will  only  have  the  goodness,  as  a  fitvor  to  me,  to  walk  uncover- 
ed when  I  am  carrying  the  Holiest."  "  Oh,  as  to  that,"  I  re- 
plied, throwing  my  hat  in  a  chair,  "  do  not  be  uneasy ;  the  nig^t  is 
warm.  I  will  leave  my  hat  here."  But  neither  proving  too  much 
nor  conceding  too  much  satisfies ;  so  I  had  to  take  my  hat,  and 
enter  a  tienda  till  the  Great  Umbrella  was  at  a  sufficient  distance. 
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Then,  Peter-like,  I  followed  al'ar  off,  till  I  came  to  &  crowd  kneel- 
ing before  a  small  Louse.  As  I  entered  I  took  off  my  liat,  of 
course.  The  small  room  had  been  temporarily  divided  by  a  car- 
tain.  Behind  it  was  a  neat  little  chapel,  with  a  bed  in  it.  Thia 
converaion  of  half  a  dingy  cabin  into  a  beautiful  niche  of  a  chap- 
el, with  crucifixes,  saints,  candles,  and  flowers,  bad  obviously 
been  tlie  result  of  attentions  and  loans  from  the  neighbors.  Here 
the  priest  was  hard  at  bis  work.  The  confession  and  absolti- 
tion  were  all  over,  and  he  was  praying  like  a  locomotive.  Yon 
can  easily  tell  when  a  priest  is  using  Latin,  which  occurs  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  He  reads  only  about  eighty  words  to  the 
minute.  But  the  moment  he  strikes  into  a  much-used  place,  he 
gallops  off  at  the  rate  of  200,  or  even  more.  After  reeling  off 
thus  wliat  would  cost  me  an  hour  to  utter,  he  opened  n  small  me- 
tallic snuff-box,  broke  off  a  piece  of  a  wafer,  and  put  it  into  the 
patient's  mouth.  More  rapid  Latin.  Then  he  took  a  bottle  of 
oil;  into  thia  he  dipped  a  silver  wire,  and,  taking  into  his  hand 
a  piece  of  cotton,  he  applied  the  oil  with  one  hand,  and  wiped  it 
ofi'  with  the  other.  He  applied  it  to  the  ears,  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
thumbs,  and  toes.  All  this  was  done  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  and  with  a  nonchalance  that  implied  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  used  to  dying.  The  moment  tliat  tho  dying  man  had  re- 
ceived the  consolations  of  religion,  the  good  priest  and  his  sacris- 
tan gathered  up  theu:  traps  and  were  off.  That  night  the  car- 
penter was  busy  making 
a  queer-sliaped  box.  It 
was  a  coffin  for  the  dying, 
made,  one  would  fancy, 
from  a  misunderstood  de- 
scription of  those  used  at 
the  North.  One  of  those 
who  were  keeping  the  carpenter  in  good  company  and  good  spirits 
was  tlie  father  of  the  dying.  Tlio  cemetery  of  Ibague  was  beau- 
tifiil  50  years  ago,  but  is  now  in  disgusting  disorder.  It  is  fine- 
ly situated  on  a  point  of  the  plain  that  overlooks  the  Combelma, 
but  is  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes,  and  the  tombs  are  neg- 
lected and  dilapidated.  Here  they  laid  that  strange-shaped  coffib 
next  day,  for  the  young  man  was  dead.  Tlie  priest  did  not  come. 
Ibagud  is  a  peon  town.     Its  foreign  lev^iue  has  been  chiefly 
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from  cargaeros,  who  carried  men  across  the  Qnindio  MonntahiBy 
over  a  road  too  bad  for  males.  The  road  is  now  improyed,  so 
that,  in  the  dry  season,  mules  can  pass  quite  comfortably ;  bat 
there  is  now  increased  travel,  and  cargueros,  servants,  mail-car- 
riers (on  foot),  and  chasquies  are,  perhaps,  more  in  demand  than 
ever.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Quindio  that  Independ- 
ence does  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  that  it  is  impossible 
so  to  make  arrangements  as  to  avoid  paying  tribute  to  it 
Ibagu6  is  the  fourth  town  in  the  province  in  population,  and  in 
wealth  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh* 

In  Ibagu6  fruit  is  attainable,  and  often  cheap  enough.  I 
bought  oranges  at  the  rate  of  72  for  a  dime.  The  plain  is  loo^ 
and  the  scattered  cottages  on  it  present  a  beautiftd  appeaiaaoe^ 
especially  when  the  children  are  playing  in  the  moonlight  Water 
is  accessible ;  but  we  prefer  quoting  from  La  Imprenta  of  May, 
1852 :  *^  The  water  comes  to  Ibagu6  from  the  sides  of  Tolima 
by  a  canal  which  passes  through  the  principal  street  that  carosses 
the  town.  At  every  square  this  cimal  has  a  deep  opening,  in 
which  the  incautious  traveler,  who  does  not  understand  geognh 
phy,  might  breathe  his  last ;  but  this  is  not  the  worst:  the  war 
ter-carriers,  and  especially  the  female  members  of  this  profession, 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  these  wells  for  water,  and,  having  pe^> 
formed  such  ablutions  as  suit  their  fancy,  go  their  way.  How 
clean  must  the  water  be  when  it  comes  upon  the  table  ?" 

Another  interesting  chapter  of  Ibague  life  is  the  niguas.  Ni- 
gua  is  the  Spanish  for  Pulex  penetrans — the  penetrating  flea, 
jigger,  chigger,  or  chigoe.  This  is  a  microscopic  flea,  about  as 
large  as  the  head  or  one  joint  of  the  leg  of  our  well-known  bo»- 
om  companion.  In  like  manner,  she  chooses  her  habitation  in 
out-houses,  houses  where  the  cruel  mop  comes  not,  and  the  dire 
efiects  of  water  are  unknown.  There  she  hops  about,  like  oth- 
er damsels,  seeking  a  settlement  for  life,  till,  by  good  fortune, 
she  lights  upon  a  human  leg,  or,  still  better,  foot  She  makes 
Iier  way  to  a  toe,  and  then  her  fortune  is  almost  secured.  Sie 
penetrates  beneath  the  skin  (not  under  the  nail)  by  means  that 
the  microscope  has  not  revealed  to  me.  There,  like  the  invalid 
in  tlie  Mammoth  Cave,  she  enjoys  an  unchanging  and  agreeabk 
temperature.  She  is  never  destined  to  know  what  hunger  is ; 
her  day  of  prosperity  is  come. 
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Prosperitjr  in  the  nigua,  as  in  the  human  race,  works  wondcr- 
fsl  changes.  The  agile  damBel  of  yesterday  will  be  tomorrow 
a  shocking  obesity :  so  clianged,  in  fact,  that  I  absolutely  failed 
to  convince  a  naturaUst  friend  of  the  identity.  Place  around 
the  human  wai»t  a  thousand  yards  of  cotton  sheeting  between 
the  skin  and  tlie  flesh,  and  you  would  hayc  an  idea  of  the  dis- 
lodged nigua  that  I  have  now  beneath  my  microscope,  with  a 
white  spherical  body  as  lai^  as  a  small  pea,  with  head  and 
urns  of  the  original  color  and  size,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
She  Is  fiill  of  e^s,  but  it  is  past  my  conjecture  where  their  father 
is.  Every  nigua  that  enters  a  toe  becomes  a  mother  in  a  few 
days,  if  left  alone.  They  may  be,  like  the  leech,  unisexual,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  soft-shelled  turtles  of  Southern  rivers,  the 
male  may  pass  for  another  speciea. 

The  farther  history  of  the  nigua,  happily,  I  am  unable  to  give 
&om  persona]  experience.  The  young  are  enterprising  settlers, 
Aod  soon  remove  to  a  suitable  distance  from  their  native  spot, 
and,  in  their  turn,  find  themselves  blessed  with  a  numerous 
family  of  daughters  ready  to  obey  the  great  organic  law  of 
nature. 

The  annals  of  Natural  History  tell  us  of  a  martyr  who  tried 
to  carry  a  family  of  niguas  across  the  Atlantic  in  his  foot.  They 
increased  beyond  his  calculation — beyond  his  power  of  extermi- 
nation. His  leg,  upon  his  arrival,  was  soon  added  to  the  col- 
lection of  a  surgeon  as  a  unique  specimen  of  great  value. 

Where  there  are  niguas,  d  fortiori.,  there  are  fleas.  To  see 
both  in  perfection,  I  am  recommended  to  visit  the  ancient  town 
of  Popayan.  It  is  said  tliat  when  you  see  a  man  who  can 
catch  fleas  by  instinct,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  from  Popayan. 
If  you  see  him  put  his  hand  into  his  clothes  and  draw  forth  a 
backbiter  from  exactly  between  the  shoulder  blades,  you  may 
sure  he  is  a  Popayanejo.     You  draw  the  same  inference 

im  his  having  lost  a  few  toes,  or  even  toe-tails.  Popayan  is 
flie  paradise  of  fleas.  Turn  an  ungreased  horse  loose  in  a  yard, 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  is  frantic.  In  vain  the  inhabitants 
bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day :  the  plague  knows  no  longer 
intermission  than  till  their  backs  are  dry.  In  going  to  bed  at 
niglit,  you  mount  a  table,  toss  from  you  one  article  of  dress  aft- 
ter  another,  whip  yourself  thoroughly  with  yotir  shirt,  throw  it 
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in  one  direction,  and  rash  for  a  high-hung  hammock  in  the  op- 
posite. Z  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  for  mj  desire  to  vis* 
it  Popayan  has  much  abated  within  a  few  days. 

It  is  added  that  the  nigoas  are,  if  possible,  a  more  serious 
evil  than  the  fleas  there,  even  destrojdng  life.  The  victim  dies 
covered,  or,  rather,  filled  with  one  colony  of  nigoas,  from  tiie 
extremities  of  the  toes  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 

This  is  a  long  introduction  to  a  very  short  stoiy.  One  dsy 
that  week  I  had  three  niguas  taken  firom  my  toes,  the  next  fimr, 
and  the  next  five.  As  I  needed  my  feet  for  another  use  on 
Monday,  Z  was  a  little  anxious  at  first,  but  I  soon  reduoed  the 
number  to  an  average  of  less  than  two  per  day. 

This  was  the  first  grand  onset  of  the  nigua,  and  some  wiD 
call  it  a  just  penalty  for  the  vulgarity  of  wearing  alpaigatu. 
Perhaps  so,  for  Z  had  but  one  nigua  in  all  the  time  that  I  wore 
boots,  while,  in  general,  Z  have  since  had  one  or  two  a  weoL 
The  last  general  attack  was  at  Honda,  and  it  was  equal  to  the 
first,  only  that  I  had  become  able  to  extract  them  mysel£ 

This  is  by  no  means  a  painful  task,  and  there  is  a  positiTB 
gratification  in  it.  Zt  is  akin  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  sneeMi 
The  irritation  of  the  presence  of  the  insect  occasions  an  itch- 
ing, which  is  relieved  at  once  as  soon  as  the  skillfiil  operation 
is  commenced.  A  pin,  needle,  or  knife-point  is  used  as  a  probe; 
an  opening  is  made  in  the  cuticle,  and,  by  a  skillful  circular 
motion,  the  cutis  is  pressed  away  firom  the  nigua  on  all  sides, 
and  then  the  whole  body  is  extracted,  without  breaking,  if  pos- 
sible. Zt  is  only  in  case  of  great  personal  neglect  that  limbs, 
and  even  lives,  are  lost.  Numbers  of  lives  have  been  lost  so 
in  hospitals.  The  old  doctrine  of  applying  the  remedy  to  the 
instrument  that  inflicted  the  wound  is  not  believed  in  here,  bat 
it  would  be  efficacious:  the  nigua  and  the  mop  can  not  co- 
exist. 

Zbague  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mariquita,  not  by  vir- 
tue of  size,  conmiercial  importance,  or  central  position,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  climate.  With  a  good  bed,  this  would  be  per- 
fect. Humboldt  says  of  it,  Nihil  quietiua^  nihil  muscariuSj 
nihil  amomius.  1  agree  with  him,  save  only  that  Z  found  not  a 
single  moss  in  Zbague.  Zt  is  cooler  than  its  altitude  requires  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  Quindio  range,  and  particu- 
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larly  to  the  perpetual  snoiv  of  ToHma,  to  the  cold  parsmo  of 
Ruiz,  and  the  Mesa  de  Herv^o, 

The  Governor  of  lloriquita  rcceiveB  $1440,  the  jefea  politicos 
of  Ambolema  and  Uonda  $320 ;  the  other  three,  S'240  each. 
To  this  add  secretaries  and  stationery,  and  the  expense  of  gov- 
erning 86,985  people,  exclusive  of  alcaldes  and  president,  is 
$5835,  an  item  of  government  patronage  unknown  to  our  sys- 
tem, and  derived  from  their  old  monarchical  customs.  The 
new  Constitution  attempts  a  reformation  here.  The  gohema- 
dor  and  alcaldes  are  to  be  elected  by  tiie  people,  and  the  office 
of  jefe  politico  is  suppressed. 

I  found  the  gohemacioa  of  the  province  in  the  house  of  the 
governor,  a,  yoiuig  man  of  unassuming  appearance,  who  rejoices 
in  the  name  of  Uricoech<Sa.  He  was  unusually  busy,  making 
arrangements  for  a  body  of  troops  which  went  from  Bogota  to 
Pasto  in  October,  while  the  republic  of  Ecuador  expelled  the 
Jesuits,  and  oow,  finding  no  farther  use  for  their  services,  were 
to  be  quartered  a  while  in  Ibague. 

The  governor  made  me  a  present  of  a  file  of  Jm  Tmprenta, 
now  named  Vos  de  Tolhna,  the  government  paper  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  only  one,  I  think,  in  the  province.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  two  folio  leaves,  and  is  published  once  a  fortnight. 
Like  all  the  papers  of  New  Granada,  Northern  readers  would 
pronounce  it  insufferably  dull,  but  to  me  it  is  fiill  of  interest. 
The  cost  to  the  government  tliis  year  is  $1626;  and  though  at 
first  I  regarded  the  measure  as  foohsh,  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  good  one.  It  is  divided  into  otEcial  and  non-official 
parts.  In  the  former  I  find  the  ordinances  of  the  Camara.  the 
decrees  of  the  governor,  law  cases,  and  important  decisions,  cir- 
culars to  tlie  jefes  politicos,  and  reports  from  them,  examine^ 
tiona  of  schools,  advertisements  of  runaway  prisoners,  and  even 
the  public  documents  of  districts,  when  of  sufficient  interest. 
The  non-official  part  contains  every  thing  else  except  news. 

I  passed  the  Provincial  Prison  many  times  a  day,  seldom 
without  their  calling  to  me  from  the  windows,  limoano — alms. 
At  length  I  began  to  answer,  "  No  tengo  limones — I  have  no 
lemons  or  limes."  At  last,  one  day,  I  put  some  limes  into  my 
pocket,  and  when  they  assailed  me  with  "  hmosna,"  I  gave  them 
to  the  feUow,  sayings  "Ajqui  teu^  tus  limoocitaft— here  aie 
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your  limeeu"    They  gave  me  up.     The  prison  was  indeed  a  bad 
one. 

I  saw  the  Camara  in  session.  It  has  a  strong  Conservador 
majority,  while  the  gobemador  is,  of  course,  a  LiberaL  Whit 
I  saw  here  teaches  me  not  to  translate  the  word  ConaenHidor 
by  Conservative:  there  are  no  Conservatives  in  New  Qranada 
except  £uiatic  Papists.  All  the  rest  deserve  the  name  of  Do- 
structives,  and  might  be  classed  into  Bed  Bepublicans  and 
Bedder  Bepublicans ;  and  the  Bedder  men  may  belong  to  eitlMr 
party,  but,  except  the  Gr61gotas,  the  reddest  I  know  of  are  tbe 
Conservadores  of  the  province  of  Mariquita. 

This  assertion  is  too  important  in  its  general  bearings  to  leave 
it  unsupported  with  facts.  I  find  in  the  Lnprenta  eight  vetoea 
of  Uricoechea  in  twenty-two  days.  In  four  cases  the  bill  was 
passed  over  the  veto,  which  can  always  be  done  by  a  majoritf 
of  the  one  Chamber,  the  most  facile  of  all  legislation  except  bj 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  worse  even  than  that.  I  ftxamined 
these  eight  cases,  and  in  all  I  am  confident  that  the  gobemador 
(who  seemed  too  young  for  his  office)  was  right,  and  the  Cimaa 
wrong.  One  of  them  deprived  the  jefes  polfticos,  who  are  oodh 
pelled  to  serve  and  to  reside  at  the  Cabecera  de  Canton,  of  their 
salaries.  They  tried  to  change  the  name  of  the  province  to 
Marqueta,  derived  from  the  Marqueton  Indians,  who  once  re- 
sided there.  Mariquita  is  a  diminutive  of  Mary.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  a  province  could  not  change  its  name- 
But  my  strongest  facts  relate  to  taxes.  Direct  taxes  wen 
unknown.  They  voted  not  only  to  introduce  them,  but  to  rety 
wholly  on  them  at  the  first  experiment.  The  excise  on  spirits 
was  rented  out  for  some  years  to  come,  at  a  good  sum,  to  a  man 
who  had  unfortunately  introduced  some  ill-judged  and  costly  a]^ 
paratus  that  probably  would  not  pay.  From  the  monopoly  the 
province  suffered  no  other  inconvenience  but  that  vagabonds 
must  work  more  or  drink  less.  Well,  the  Cdmara  ordered  the 
contract  to  be  rescinded  without  the  contractor's  assent,  prefiB^ 
ring  to  have  cheaper  rum  and  less  revenue.  But  the  new  sys- 
tem, which  was  invented,  not  copied  (for  this. is  the  way  with 
all  republics),  would  not  work  at  alL  Next  year  came  another 
radical  change.  All  direct  taxes  were  repealed,  and  the  whole 
revenues  needed  for  two  years,  and  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
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Spirit  contractor,  were  to  be  raised  at  once  from  a  tax  on  the 
exportation  of  tobacco.     This  threw  all  the  burdens  of  the  prOY- 
ince  on  the  largest  town,  Ambalema,  the  great  tobacco  mart  of 
New  Granada.     The  utmoat  they  could  hope  to  effect  by  this 
^^ronld  be  to  drive  away  the  tobacco  trade  to  other  provinces,  and 
^■toduce  the  population  of  Ambalema  &om  9731  to  less  tlian  5000. 
^^Btat  new  difficulties  beset  them.     At  the  lowest  comer  of  the 
^^irovince,  on  the  Magdalena,  stands  Nare.     Under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  no  tobacco  is  exported,  and  Nare  takes  it  all.     It 
seems  that  the  Narenos,  men,  women,  and  children,  smoke  more 
than  their  own  weight  of  tobacco  daily !     The  last  achievement 
of  the  Conservadorea  that  has  readied  me  is  a  sumptuary  law 
limiting  Nare  as  to  the  amount  of  tobacco  it  should  consume, 
in  order  that  some  might  ha  left  for  exportation. 

I  wish  I  had  done  with  this  matter,  but,  as  the  hope  of  all 
patties  here  seems  to  be  the  abolition  of  all  indirect  taxes,  I 
must  tell  my  reader  what  a  progressive  tax  is.  Then:  theory 
is  philosophicaL  Taxes  are  to  be  paid  out  of  income,  and  he 
that  has  no  income  can  pay  no  tax.  No  more  can  he  whose  in- 
come shall  be  insufficient  for  his  wants.  Property  is  not  taxed. 
A  poll-tax  is  ieudalism,  barbarism,  and  slavery.  A  roan  needs 
a  certain  sura — say  JlOO  a  year — to  live  on.  He  that  has  less 
than  that  can  pay  no  tax.  If  his  income  be  between  $100  and 
^400,  he  can  spare  5  per  cent,  of  it  very  well ;  shoald  it  be 
between  §400  and  S2000,  he  can  conveniently  spare  15  per  cent, 
of  it ;  and  if  it  exceeded  $10,000  a  year,  he  could  easily  spare 
lialf  of  it.  This  is  progressive  taxation,  only  I  have  copied  the 
ligurea  of  no  one  scheme. 

This  scheme  is  designed,  you  see,  for  the  special  protection 
of  vagabonds.  The  thriftless  and  improvident  sliall  be  exempt 
from  all  burdens  to  government.  Nay,  were  there  but  one  citi- 
zen in  the  province  of  the  wealth  of  an  English  duke,  they  might 
exempt  all  incomes  of  less  than  $100,000  a  year  from  taxation, 
and  make  hini  alone  bear  the  expense  of  go\'emmcnt.  Such 
was  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  editor  in  the  "  Voz  de  To- 
lima,"  the  organ  of  a  Conservador  gobemacion  ;  and  I  saw  a 
similar  one  recommended  by  a  gobemador  of  Bogota — a  LiberaL 
But,  insecure  as  the  property  of  citizens  must  be  under  thia 
species  of  legislation,  that  of  foreigners  is  not  attacked  in  this 
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way.  Tme,  the  province  had  the  same  constitutional  ri^t  to 
raise  its  revenue  on  the  silver  mines  instead  of  the  tobacco,  bat 
they  well  knew  that  such  a  step  would  have  brought  a  Britiah 
fleet  before  Cartagena,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  thought  o£ 

Another  consequence  of  this  theoiy  is,  that  vast  amounts  of 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  escape  taxation.  Broad 
leagues  of  land  are  held  by  wealthy  £unilies,  waiting  for  anoth- 
er generation  to  buy  and  settle  them.  As  they  produce  noth- 
ing, they  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  The  addition  of  a  Aari' 
2ontal  tax  of  one  cent  an  acre  on  land,  and  a  poll-tax  of  a  dol- 
lar, would  relieve  all  the  embarrassments  of  tiie  treasuvy,  and 
the  last  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  taxed,  but  it  would  be  an  out- 
rage on  theory. 

I  speak  these  things  with  reluctance.  Thqp^  are  the  finit  of 
speculations  drawn  almost  entirely  fix)m  French  books  and  Gia- 
nadinos'  brains,  wholly  uncontaminated  by  any  contact  with  real- 
ities. Do  you  wonder  at  their  stupidity  in  not  copying  our  tjf* 
tem  of  taxation  ?  Then  why  does  not  New  York  city  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  postal  system  like  that  of  Berlin  or  London  ?  Why 
have  we  never  enacted  or  even  examined  the  Bankrupt-hiw  of 
England,  while  in  some  states  solvent  men  are  ruined  every  year 
by  grab-laws  ?  Why  have  we  still  poorer  mint-laws  than  En- 
gland adopted  in  1816  ?  Because  legislators  love  the  rachitic 
offspring  of  their  own  brain  too  well  to  adopt  the  fiEurest  and 
healthiest  progeny  of  any  other. 

Ibagu6  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery,  whether  yon 
stand  and  look  about  you  or  take  rides  and  walks.  I  do  not 
often  ride  on  my  small  excursions.  I  made  a  trip  to  Tolima, 
however,  subject  to  the  encumbrance  of  as  uncomfortable  a  mole 
for  a  botanist  as  ever  I  saw.  It  was  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
Peak  of  Tolima  that  I  visited,  but  only  an  Indian  town  a  little 
way  up  the  Combeima.  This  volcanic  peak,  that  has  thrown 
its  pumice  around  Ibagu6,  is  said  to  be  only  three  leagues  fiom 
it,  but  the  way  is  so  bad  that  a  visit  there  costs  five  days.  I 
had  time  to  spare  for  such  a  trip,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
better  employed;  but  the  damage  to  my  locomotive  powers 
made  me  abandon  all  ideas  of  crystallized  sulphur,  rare  plants, 
and  volcanic  action  ;  so  I  only  went  up  to  the  Indian  town 
that  does  much  to  supply  the  market  of  Ibagu6. 


I  foUowed  the  plain  np  a  long  way,  and  then  descended  to 
the  lower  grounds  of  the  Combeima  by  a  steep,  zigzag,  pared 
road.  The  agricultural  spirit  of  the  Indians  has  filled  this  val- 
ley with  little  properties  and  little  cottages,  and  I  gladly  follow- 
ed the  river  up  to  a  ford  that  I  was  not  willing  to  cross  without 
necessity.  What  with  rain,  and  mud,  and  the  obstinacy  of  tbt^ 
mule,  the  trip  did  not  pay, 

I  bathed  in  all  these  rivers,  but  the  best  place  was  found  by 
going  down  the  Combeinia,  and  crossing  by  a  frail  foot-bridge,  a 
httle  above  its  junction  with  the  Coello,  to  that  stream.  They 
are  of  about  equal  size.  The  Chiapalo  is  much  smaller,  but 
warmer  and  nearer. 

I  do  not  like  the  Ibagueiios.  I  have  not  found  so  unsociable 
a  people  in  the  whole  country.  Except  the  attentions  that  ray 
letter  of  introduction  compelled,  and  the  official  courtesies  of  the 
gobemador,  neither  of  which  were  scanted  at  all,  the  only  atten> 
tiona  I  received  were  from  the  priest.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  for 
there  seems  nothing  wanting  to  Ihagu6  but  good  society,  or  even 
the  ordinary  amount  of  Granadan  hospitality  and  sociability. 

In  leaving,  I  had  my  first  and  last  difficulty  about  a  bill.  My 
honso-rcnt  was  made  $1  60  by  charging  to  mo  all  the  vacant 
rooms  that  were  accessible  to  me.  I  decided  to  pay  only  for 
what  I  had  used.  Not  a  symptom  of  accommodation  did  her 
ladyship  show  all  the  time  my  packing  was  going  on,  till  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  I  should  either  leave  without  paying,  or  have  some 
experience  of  the  Granadan  Code  of  Procedure,  which  I  was  not 
unwilling  to  try.  Five  minutes  before  starting,  liowever,  the 
terms  were  reduced  to  eight  dimes.  I  gave  her  a  dollar,  for  I 
thought  the  experiment  was  worth  the  balance.  It  was  the 
most  quiet  quarrel  I  ever  had,  for  not  an  unkind  word  waa  ut- 
in  the  whole  of  it 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    BACK    TRACK. 

ACrashToweL— Excellent  Family.— A  Granadan  Ghost.— Piedns.—Hoir  to 
tiwgniA  a  Cigar. — ^Rio  Seco. — ^Drowning  in  Dry  River. — ^Neme  and  BitmoMLr- 
Snlphor  Water  and  something  stronger. — Granadan  drank  and  noisy. — Tocii- 
ma. — Sky-ioofed  Prison. — ^Fall  of  Horses. — Juntas  de  Apolo. — Mnddy  Bmn 
and  mnddy  Roads. — Anapoima. — Mesa. — Road  round  a  HilL — Prestdiou— 
Hospital.--Surveillance. — Volcan. — School  Examination. — ^Tertnlia. — Bip^ 
dition  to  Tequendama. — ^The  Laggards.— Tena. — ^A  cool  Drink.— A  VImL— 
Affectionate  Reception. 

■ 

I  AM  on  the  back  track  this  morning.  I  am  on  hoxaebadCf 
and  entangled  in  with  others,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  tho  iiid»* 
pendent  man  that  I  was  when  on  foot,  and  happj  with  <miy 
three  bestias — ^two  qaadrapeda  and  a  biped — ^I  crossed  the  Tier* 
ra  Caliente  before.  Our  baggage  is  off  some  time  since,  under 
the  charge  of  a  thiei^  who  has  already  been  helping  me  trans- 
act some  of  my  business.  He  employed  a  woman  to  do  some 
washing  for  me.  He  assured  me  that  the  articles  were  all  safe- 
ly returned ;  but  I  missed  a  towel — ^my  only  crash  toweL 

Towels  here  are  generally  made  of  plain  cotton  doth,  and, 
though  often  embroidered  with  red,  are  not  what  our  wet  bands 
demand.  This  crash  was  a  new  article  to  her,  and  seemed  cheap 
enough  to  be  stolen,  and  dense  enough  to  be  highly  desirable, 
so  the  affidr  was  determined  on.  It  so  happened  that  we  ate  fer 
a  day  or  two  at  the  house  where  the  washer-woman  harbored. 
Our  horses  were  at  the  doors,  all  bills  settled,  and  we  ready  to 
mount,  when  I  had  the  washer-woman  called  in,  and  told  her 
that  I  wanted  my  toweL  It  cost  me  great  trouble  to  make  ber 
understand  that  it  was  not  a  night-shirt,  a  pocket-handkerchief 
a  ruana  that  I  wanted.  The  word  toalla  is  not  used  here,  and 
she  could  not  understand  its  equivalents.  Then  she  went  to  her 
box,  and  drew  forth  article  after  article.  She  had  got  the  box 
half  emptied ;  I  stood  patiently  looking  on,  till  out  came  the 
towel ;  she  seemed  much  pleased  to  find  something  that  I  would 
like,  and  gave  it  to  me  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  that  really 


Doked  like  generoaity.  I  felt  like  rewarding  her  with  a  dime  or 
two,  but  refrmned,  and  thanked  her  cordially,  tied  the  towel  round 
my  waist,  wished  her  good-day,  sprung  into  the  saddle,  and  was 
BOon  out  of  town. 

I  was  soon  after  on  the  same  plain  from  which  I  had  entered 
Ibaga6,  but  on  a  different  side  of  it.  In  coming,  I  liad  been  with- 
in a  mile  or  two  of  the  Coello ;  I  now  took  a  more  southerly 
coni&e,  near  the  CLipalo.  Few  were  the  houses  on  the  road,  but 
the  other  aide  of  the  river  was  very  beautiful  to  me,  presenting 
s  constant  succession  of  houses  and  farms.  Probably  the  land 
IB  easier  to  work  there  than  on  tliis  stony  plain. 

I  soon  had  another  pleasant  surprise.  We  turned  into  a  little 
side  path  an  hour  or  two  from  Ibagu^,  and  t  was  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  the  pleasant  family  of  Dr.  Pereira.  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  degree  of  education  to  which  the  younger  members  had 
attained ;  I  greatly  regretted  not  having  met  them  sooner.  One 
of  the  sons,  Dr.  Nicolas  Pereira  (Gamba),  has  published  a  poem 
on  Don  Angel  Lei.  The  author  condemns  it  as  faulty  and  ex- 
travagant, and  he  is  riglit.     He  intends  to  rewrite  it. 

I  should  have  spoken  of  Don  Anjcl,  and  also  of  that  sleepy 
convent  of  San  Diego  in  Bogota.  His  body  was  buried  there 
about  1820,  the  last  interment  that  there  has  been  in  the  cliapel 
of  the  convent.  Lei  was  an  officer  in  the  guard  of  the  Viceroy 
before  he  turned  monk.  He  had  engaged  himself  to  Luisa  San- 
doval, one  of  the  belles  of  the  day  in  Bogota,  who  died.  It  is 
possible  that  her  death  RTought  bis  conversion,  but  the  tale  runs 
in  various  ways,  all  different  from  that.  I  receive  it  that  he  was 
sitting  by  the  side  of  Luisa  at  a  bull-feast,  when  he  became  fas- 
dnated  with  a  new  face,  irresistible  to  him.  At  Sandoval's  he 
was  dull  that  evening,  and  left  early.  In  the  street  he  met  the 
unknown,  who  took  his  arm  with  an  air  of  innocence  rather  than 
boldness.  They  walked  in  various  directions,  and  at  last  cross- 
ed over  the  Bridge  of  San  Francisco,  went  one  block  north,  and 
tamed  down  under  the  bridge  between  the  two  convents,  and 
entered  a  splendid  house,  brilbantly  lighted.  They  saw  no' liv- 
ing soul.  With  an  infantile  affection,  she  led  Iiim  from  room  to 
room.  At  the  earliest  dawn  he  roused  himself  from  a  bed  of 
guilt  and  shame,  and  hastened  to  the  palace  to  his  morning  dn- 
ties.    He  had  left  his  watch  and  sword  hung  on  two  ornamental 
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hooks  at  the  bed's  head.  After  breakfast  he  sought  the  hooat 
of  the  unknown,  and  found  it  an  old  ruin !  He  ventured  up  the 
broken  stair,  and  over  perilous  floors,  till,  where  the  bed  should 
have  been,  he  saw  his  watch  and  sword  suspended  from  two 
mstj  spikes ;  but  the  floor  was  so  broken  that  they  were  inao- 
cessible.     He  left  them,  hastened  away,  and  became  a  monk. 

Others  say  that,  on  his  way  home  from  the  spectral  house,  he 
met  a  spectral  procession  bearing  the  body  of  Loisa ;  otfaen 
again,  that  he  found  his  watch  and  sword  hanging  on  two  human 
bones  projecting  firom  the  walls  of  the  cemetery ;  others  still, 
that  he  awoke  that  morning  with  a  skeleton  in  his  arms.  Wheie 
there  are  monks  there  will  be  fables.  But  ghosts  and  fidries 
seem  to  all  to  be  of  Northern  origin.  The  scarcity  of  them,  or 
their  absence  from  Southern  Europe,  needs  to  be  inquired  into. 
I  asked  the  Spanish  of  ghost,  and  they  thought  that  alma  ben- 
dita — ^blessed  soul— came  nearest  to  it.  This  supematond  girl 
they  called  an  hada. 

Dr.  Gamba  has  the  best  floor  that  I  have  seen  in  New  Qim- 
ada.  It  is  of  some  calcareous  cement,  that  unites  the  two  excel- 
lences of  being  hard  and  not  inclined  to  crack.  As  no  wooden 
floors  are  to  be  thought  of,  it  is  quite  desirable  that  something 
that  can  be  kept  clean,  as  rammed  earth  can  not,  and  that  shall 
be  more  agreeable  than  bricks,  should  be  found  for  this  use.  I 
fear,  however,  that,  in  most  places,  lime  will  be  found  beyond 
the  means  of  the  peasantry,  but  with  good  roads  bitumen  would 
be  attainable  over  the  whole  country. 

With  young  Pereira*s  Anjel  Lei  in  my  pocket,  we  were  soon 
on  the  plain  again.  We  went  northeast  toward  a  high,  detach- 
ed hill,  behind  which  lay  Piedras.  A  detached  range  of  steep 
hills  ran  due  north,  separating  this  inclined  plane  from  the  low- 
er horizontal  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  This  range 
we  approached  obliquely.  The  whole  plain  might  be  caUed 
piedras — stones — only  there  is  said  to  be,  at  a  place  called  CJua- 
tro  Esquinas,  an  intermission  of  them ;  but  if  so,  I  passed  it 
unnoticed. 

It  was  dark  when  we  struck  into  the  goige  between  the  hiOs, 
crossing  quite  a  stream  twice.  It  was  the  Opia ;  and  we  weie 
finally  on  the  left  bank  of  it,  but  on  ground  much  higher  than 
its  bed.    We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  posada,  but  at  length 
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B  joined  oorselvea  to  some  others,  bound  ako  to  Bogota,  and 
Kured  a  sala  to  ourselves.  It  was  rather  warm,  especially  aft- 
;he  cold  nights  of  Ibagu^.     Water  was  scarce  with  ns,  and, 

irsty  and  tired,  I  was  glad  to  get  into  ray  hammock.  Most  of 
our  party  slept  in  the  piazza  till  a  night-rain  drove  them  in. 
Then  I  had  almost  to  fight  with  a  cigar,  that  I  could  not  endure 
in-doors  in  so  crowded  a  room.  It  waa  only  as  I  was  about  to 
employ  all  the  water  that  we  had  left  in  extinguishing  it  where 
it  shone,  that,  to  save  this  waste  of  water,  the  emoker  abandon- 
ed his  cigar.  Next  day  it  tamed  out  that  the  annoyance  was 
trom  an  impudent  servant,  and  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  thrown 
I  he  water  without  the  warning,  for  it  is  a  breach  of  all  decorum 
for  a  servant  to  smoke  in  the  presence  of  superiors.  He  was 
only  carrying  out  the  familiar  Spanish  proverb  that  "  in  the  dark 
all  cats  are  gray." 

Next  day  I  went  to  a  steep  hillock,  just  out  of  town,  for 
plants,  and  was  struck  with  the  movements  of  two  black  birds 
with  long  tails.  They  wore  following  the  motions  of  a  hog. 
They  kept  on  the  ground  a  yard  from  him,  one  on  each  side, 
and  following  him  as  faithfully  as  his  shadow.  This  they  did 
tor  a  long  time.  I  conjectured  that  they  were  picking  np  fleas 
that  left  him. 

Piedras  stands  on  a  table  of  land  an  hour  or  two  iirom  the 
Magdalena.  It  consists  of  thatch  houses  mostly,  or,  properly, 
hats.  On  tlie  Plaza  resides  a  cltaractcr  that  I  had  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  when  it  waa  too  late.  He  was  described  to  me  as  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  sense,  liberality,  and  eccentricity.  After 
leaving,  I  waa  shown  a  distant  lull,  crowned  with  what  I  ahowld 
have  taken  for  a  German  castle,  but  they  told  mc  it  was  built 
as  the  last  resting-place  for  his  family.  Much  of  his  liberality 
is  said  to  be  in  secret. 

We  had  a  long  descent  to  the  ferry  of  Opia,  so  called  because 
it  is  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  there  we  were  detained  some 
hours.  Here  I  noticed  a  sand-bank  washing  away  at  the  rate 
of  some  inches  per  minute.  The  baggage  of  an  incautious  trav- 
eler might  easily  be  swept  off  so.  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
spend  a  part  of  this  long  interval  in  bathing,  but  a  wholesome 
fear  of  the  raia — a  ray-fish,  with  a  formidable  sting — detained 
me.     As  we  rose  from  the  river  on  the  east  side,  I  found  abun- 
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dant  specimens  of  Melocactos,  or  Mammillaria,  a  plant  I  baTe 
seen  nowhere  else  out  of  green-hooses.  A  dense  patch  of  it 
would  be  impassable. 

At  length  we  came  out  to  cultivated  grounds.  Here  we 
found  the  most  luxuriant  feed  I  have  ever  seen  in  all  my  trav- 
eb.  The  price  was  a  cuartillo  per  beast  for  a  night  We  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  in&mous  Bio  Seco.  Its  name  is  a  stupen- 
dous lie :  instead  of  being  dry,  it  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 
I  found  a  friend  of  a  friend  waiting  for  it  to  fidl.  He  had  wait- 
ed till  he  was  tired,  had  examined  the  river,  and,  much  against 
my  wishes,  they  all  decided  to  advance  after  we  had  been  ibflie 
an  hour. 

I  stood  and  trembled  on  the  bank,  whfle  some  predoos  col- 
lections found  their  way  across  dry,  as  I  then  supposed ;  bat, 
unfortunately,  when  the  evil  was  past  remedy,  I  found  the  dam- 
age was  serious.  To  be  ready  for  emergencies,  I  had  disen- 
cumbered myself  of  clothing  before  my  cargas  entered  the  rrror. 
I  then  left  my  horse  in  care  of  a  servant,  and  walked  acroes,  as 
I  do  not  like  entanglement  in  any  difficulty.  A  rare  and  inter- 
esting tree  oveiiiung  the  bank  where  I  came  out,  and  I  was 
eagerly  stripping  it  of  its  flowers,  when  I  heard  some  one  codly 
remark,  "  That  boy  will  drown."  I  turned  round,  and  saw  a 
boy  of  about  twelve  rapidly  washing  down  stream,  and  none 
were  moving.  I  plunged  in,  and  brought  him  out,  scarce  able 
to  stand  fix>m  fatigue  and  fright.  Catholics,  I  think,  are  less 
impressed  with  the  loss  of  life,  as,  the  sooner  one  dies,  the  less 
they  are  apt  to  suffer  in  Purgatory. 

We  followed  up  the  left  bank  of  Rio  Seco  till  dark,  when  we 
reached  a  good  posada  at  Neme.  Neme  means  hitumen^  of 
which  there  are  copious  deposits  in  some  parts  of  New  Grana^ 
da.  I  saw  traces  of  it  north  of  Ibagu6,  but  none  here.  At 
M6ndez,  a  little  above  Honda,  there  are  immense  deposits  of  it 
A  patch  or  two  of  sidewalk,  and  a  little  of  floor,  in  Bogoti,  aie 
the  only  instances  of  its  use  that  I  have  seen.  Here  we  met  a 
large  company  of  travelers  bound  west,  and  our  two  parties  had 
a  good  time  generally.  In  this  I  could  not  share,  on  account 
of  the  labor  my  plants  demanded,  and  the  exhaustion  caused,  I 
verily  believe,  by  the  anxiety  I  had  while  my  treasures  were 
braving  the  fuxy  of  that  infamous  Dry  Rivor. 
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i  In  the  moraing,  instead  of  keeping  the  left-hand  road,  that 
ihalfadozenoradozen  more  crossings  of  Rio  Seco  to  make, 
we  took  another.  We  were  rising  a  little  out  of  the  Seco  val- 
ley, when  we  stopped  more  to  commemorate  our  fast  than  to 
break  it.  In  fact,  things  were  looking  a  bttle  like  famine.  Wt 
ate  some  roasted  bananas,  so  insipid  as  to  seem  innutritions. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  hut  strip  off  a  certain  kind  of  bark 
for  tying  bundles  of  tobacco  and  ctgara.  They  had  nothing  that 
they  could  sell  us.  Farther  on  I  collected  a  most  singular  fruit 
of  a  tree  or  vine  that  I  snatched  at  in  riding  past.  I  mistook 
the  follicles  for  floral  leaves  until  better  informed.  Soon  I  came 
to  a  large  stream  of  sulphur-water,  that  diffused  its  odors  for  a 
great  distance.  Haaty  as  was  my  exploration  of  this,  it  was  an 
hour  before  I  ovcTtook  my  company  again. 

We  had  risen  over  an  immense  ridge,  and  had  descended 
again  into  the  valley  of  the  Bogota,  when  I  overtook  them  at  a 
place  where  spirits  and  guarapo  were  sold.  A  mixture  of  the 
two  was  passed  round  and  pronounced  excellent.  I  stopped  but 
a  few  moments,  and  hurried  on,  that  I  might  have  more  time  to 
loiter.  In  an  hour  they  overtook  me,  and  the  friend  of  my 
friend  was  "roaring  drunk."  Ho  raced,  shouted,  reeled,  till  he 
seemed  past  recovery — cauglit  his  predecessor's  beast  by  the  tail, 
and  cut  more  antics  in  one  half  hour  than  usually  occur  in  New 
Granada  between  one  earthquake  and  the  next.  It  is  contrary 
to  nature  here  to  bo  otherwise  than  stupid  and  quiet  in  drink. 
I  am  assured  that  he  drank  but  moderately,  but  I  have  always 
bad  a  prejudice  against  moderate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
ICspecially  I  wish  to  see  no  more  experiments  of  thirsty  men  on 
gnarapo  and  rum  mixed  together.  By  the  time  we  had  entered 
Tocaima  he  had  subsided  into  a  quiet  gentleman  again. 

Purgatory  has  been  called  the  Tocaima  of  the  future  world. 
I  must  say  it  is  warm  at  Tocaima,  especially  considering  its  el- 
evation. No  warmer  spot  is  known  for  a  hundred  miles.  It 
was  midday  when  we  arrived,  and  Tocaima  was  doing  its  ptet- 
(iesL  We  waited  an  hour  or  two.  Tocaima  looks  like  a  de- 
cayed town.  I  went  out  to  explore,  and  saw  a  roofless  house 
witl»  barred  windows.  This  pen  was  the  prison.  I  think  there 
was  shelter  from  rain  in  some  part  of  it     Opposite  this  waa  a 
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As  BOon  as  the  heat  would  permit  we  proceeded,  and  at  length 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Bogota.  It  was  swollen,  and  of  a  hid- 
eous blackness,  rolling  mud  as  fluid  as  water.  Its  waters 
over  decomposing  shales  and  carboniferous  strata.  If  Bio 
is  nastier  than  this,  I  hope  never  to  see  it.  I  find  we  have 
.  not  taken  the  best  road  for  a  tourist.  There  is  a  hill  of  enor- 
mous height,  called  the  Yolador,  hereabouts,  and  the  riding- 
beasts  might  have  been  got  over  there,  by  fiEtvoring  them  a  little^ 
in  less  time.  As  we  followed  up  the  Bogotd,  one  horse  gave  out 
entirely,  and  was  sold.  Several  of  us  took  to  our  feet.  I  was 
walking  along  leisurely,  when  three  beasts  before  me  turned  info 
an  open  gate,  and  went  up  a  steep  path  through  a  pasture.  I 
followed,  caught  the  rear  one,  and  mounted.  The  others  readi- 
ed a  closed  gate  at  the  top,  and  followed  a  fence  along  in  die 
same  direction  that  the  road  went  below.  I  followed,  and  just 
was  reaching  out  my  hand  to  seize  the  bridle  of  one,  when  I  saw 
them  both  slowly  sink  before  my  eyes  in  a  thicket  of  bnahes. 
'  I  gave  the  alarm  to  the  owner,  and  urged  him  to  go  with  me  and 
get  help  at  a  house  at  the  top  of  the  hilL  He  believed  then 
was  no  danger ;  it  was  now  dark ;  the  posada  of  Juntas  was 
just  around  the  hill ;  he  would  send  back  a  baquiano  (one  ao* 
quainted  with  the  spot)  fix>m  there.  So  we  went  on.  We  pass- 
ed a  land-slide — derrumbe — at  a  risk  of  ourselves  sliding  down 
into  the  dirty  river,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  best  posada  I  have 
seen  in  all  the  land. 

The  landlord  (posadero)  assured  us  that  there  was  no  such  hole 
as  I  thought  I  saw,  and  that  a  servant  would  doubtless  find  the 
horses  quietly  feeding  there.  He  went,  and  did  not  find  them. 
Next  morning  a  peon  was  sent  toward  Tocaima  for  them,  and 
was  gone  some  hours.  Breakfast  was  over,  and  my  firiend  learn- 
ed that  the  pasture  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  cliff  nearly 
perpendicular.  Half  way  down  that  cliff,  in  plain  sight  of  their 
fellows  at  the  door  of  the  posada,  stood  the  two  horses  within 
musket-shot  of  us.  How  they  got  there  alive,  or  how  they  were 
to  be  taken  down  or  up  except  piecemeal,  was  more  than  I  could 
telL  I  was  glad  to  see  the  owner  shed  tears.  But  in  half  an 
hour  the  truants  were  down,  making  a  hearty  breakfieust,  and  I 
was  off. 

This  place  has  something  of  a  historical  interest.     In  May, 


Bl,  tlie  Dictator  Urdaneta  found  himself  with  a  veteran  army 
)  snpport  liim,  and  an  almost  unanimons  nation  against  him. 
His  friend,  Garcia  Delrio,  met  General  L6pez,  since  President, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  liim,  which  resulted  in  the  re-establiah- 
ment  of  Vice-president  Caicedo  in  the  supreme  power.  When 
the  Congress  refosed  to  permit  to  Urdaneta's  friends  t)ic  advant- 
ages promised  in  that  treaty,  Caicedo  retired  from  office,  and 
Congress  appointed  General  Obando  in  his  place. 

Juntas  means  junction.  Here  the  dirty  Apulo  meets  the  dirty 
Bogota.  At  this  posada  money  can  procure,  for  man  and  beast, 
all  that  travelers  need.  Rings  are  placed  in  the  wall  {as  I  learn- 
ed in  the  morning)  for  hanging  hammocks.  The  hanging  of  mine 
is  olitcn  quite  a  task,  and  was  so  here.  The  posadero  is  a  So- 
corrano.  Socorro  is  the  Yankeedom  of  New  Granada.  Here  I 
passed  a  wooden  bridge,  eight  feet  wide,  roofed  with  zinc,  over 
the  Apulo,  and  rose  at  once  to  a  great  height  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  it  and  the  Bogota,  though  a  much  better  road  might 
be  made  nearer  the  Uogola  without  rising.  Here  the  road  was 
abominable  from  steepness  and  from  mud.  There  are  two  grades 
of  muddy  road.  One  is  almohadillado,  or  pillowed.  It  has 
ridges  running  across  the  road,  about  two  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 
These  are  of  hard,  slippery  earth,  and  the  mule  steps  over  them, 
putting  his  feet  down  into  deep  mud  holes  between.  These 
ridges  lie  like  pillows  (almohadillos),  with  mud  holes  between. 
They  have  been  called  mule-Iaddera  in  Knglish.  A  man  can 
walk  on  them,  but  if  he  slips  he  goes  in  deep.  Some  horses, 
lightly  estimating  the  value  of  their  riders'  necks,  will  walk  on 
them,  in  spite  of  your  fears. 

On  almohadillado  you  can  make  more  than  a  mile  an  hour,  at 
the  worst ;  but  it  may  degenerate  into  an  atascadero,  that  is, 
the  ridges  may  he  reduced  to  uniform  mud  of  indefinite  depth. 
The  holes  in  almohadillado  can  be  no  deeper  than  the  length  of 
a  mule's  legs.  An  atascadero,  when  it  becomes  impassable  to 
the  strongest  beast,  grows  no  deeper.  That  is  a  consolation. 
Neither  almohadillado  nor  an  atascadero  can  exist  where  the 
steepness  of  the  road  exceeds  45''.  The  place  of  both  is  there 
anppbed  by  a  resbaladero,  or  sliding-placc.  Some  magnificent 
specimens  of  resbaladero  are  said  to  be  a  rod  long,  steep  as  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  as  smooth  as  an  otter-slide,  I  have  never 
1  fair  specimens  of  this. 
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By  the  time  the  reader  has  mastered  in  sound  and  sense 
these  three  slippery  and  sticky  Spanish  words,  he  may  ima^e 
me  to  have  contended  with  the  realities,  to  have  met  an  im- 
mense drove  of  mules  carrying  masses  of  salt  in  coarse  nets  on 
their  way  firom  Cipaquira  to  Popayan,  nearly  300  miles,  and  to 
have  descended  into  an  enormous  hollow.  Here  I  took  a  nice 
bath,  and  was  again  high  up  the  hill  at  a  venta  when  the  fint 
of  my  party  overtook  me.  We  toiled  on,  and  did  not  all  unite 
till  we  had  reached  Anapoima. 

A  nice  place  is  Anapoima.  It  has  a  good  posada  {or  the 
rich,  a  free  tambo  for  the  poor,  and  a  venta  for  botL  We  fared 
sumptuously  here.  The  enterprising  proprietor  has,  among 
other  things,  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  an  English  smith,  and 
back  of  his  house,  down  toward  the  Bogota,  here  in  sight  b^ 
neath  you,  but  out  of  hearing,  a  cane-field,  no  doubt,  and  a 
milL  I  particularly  noticed  a  vine  in  his  patio.  I  see  no 
son  why  it  should  not  do  well  here,  only  the  grape  will  not 
succeed  well  without  care. 

Here  I  mounted  again,  and  we  soon  were  on  our  way.  A 
more  pleasant  road  than  Z  had  lately  seen  ran  along  a  ridge  tiD 
it  began  to  ascend  another  steep  hilL  At  the  left  there  was  a 
private  residence  so  surprisingly  like  a  convent— K^hapel,  belt 
tower,  and  all — as  to  deceive  a  practiced  eye.  The  road  up  the 
hill  itself  was  paved,  but  the  moment  you  reach  the  top  yoa 
strike  a  straight  macadamized  street  running  a  mile  or  two  nf 
a  gentle  grade.  It  is  the  principal  street  of  the  town  of  La 
Mesa  de  Juan  Bias.  This  mesa  is  a  plain  or  table-land, 
bounded  by  abrupt  descents  in  every  direction.  The  principal 
street  runs  near  the  northern  edge,  where  beneath  flows  the 
Apulo.  The  task  of  descending  to  it  is  very  severe.  South  of 
the  town  are  fields.  These,  too,  end  abruptly  by  an  even 
steeper  descent  to  the  Bogota.  The  table  was  once  connected 
by  a  ridge  with  the  grand  ascent  to  the  plain  of  Bogota,  but 
that  ridge  too  has  sunk  far  below  the  table,  and  in  the  depres- 
sion stands  the  town  of  Tena. 

It  seems  as  if  Mesa  ought  to  be  without  water.  In  fiurt, 
rain  water  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  there  is  quite 
a  spring  just  south  of  the  town,  where  washerwomen  congre- 
gate.    It  is  one  of  the  highest  spots  in  which  oranges  grow. 


1  no  thermometer  with  me,  but  I  hare  a  strong  snepicion 
iist  the  temperature  ia  pat  too  high  by  Caldas,  72.5°,  Moa- 
quera  gives  it  even  three  degrees  higher.  I  think  it  must  be 
near  70°.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  batliing-pUces  seems  to 
be  the  chief  objection  to  Mesa  as  a  place  to  go  from  Bogota  to 
change  climate.  It  is  free  from  the  clouds  of  Guadnas,  and  the 
climate  to  me  is  delightful. 

We  found  a  delightful  and  pleasant  home  in  the  family,  not 
merely  the  house,  of  Seiior  Juan  Triana,  now  no  more,  Don 
Juan  spoke  English  enough  for  all  necessary  purposes,  and  his 
amiable  lady  was  a  well-educated  Granadiiia,  Her  name  ia 
Manuela  Caicedo:  she  was  born  in  Choco,  or  in  the  Cauca. 
Her  table,  spread  in  the  patio  under  an  awning,  was  the  best 
that  I  have  seen  in  New  Gmnada. 

At  her  table  I  met  (lie  Gobernador,  Justo  Briceno.    Tlie  three 
cantons  of  Mesa,  Fusagasuga,  and  Tocaima  then  constituted  the 
province  of  Tequendama,  and  Mesa  was  the  capital.     A  more 
efficient  officer  than  Briceno  could  not  be  found.     He  was  first 
appointed  by  the  President,  and,  at  the  change  of  Constitntion, 
elected  by  the  people.     He  was  particularly  interested  in  high- 
ways, and  needs  nothing  more  than  the  practical  knowledge  of 
a  northern  teamster  to  make  him  all  that  could  be  desired.     We 
passed,  on  the  road  to  Tena,  a  piece  of  new  road  that  ran  round 
a  hill.     It  was  clear  that  the  old  road  on  the  ridge  could  be 
^^^onded  for  less  than  tlie  new,  shorter,  level  road  would  cost,  and 
^Hhey  called  him  crazy  for  encountering  tlie  extra  expense.     I 
^Bnnt  over  the  hill  from  curiosity.     The  ascent  and  descent  were 
^^podigious,  as  bad  as  the  worst  in  some  New  England  counties. 
The  mule-ladders  were  beautifully  developed.     jVnd  the  dis- 
tance was  doable.     I  wish  New  Granada  had  more  crazy  road- 
makers. 

The  fine  road  through  the  streets  of  Mesa  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation.  The  province  is  not  obliged  to  spend  a  dollar  on  it, 
but  it  might  exact  toll  of  all  that  pass  over  it  Every  caiga 
of  molasses  that  enters  Bogota  from  here  pays  a  toll  at  Paente 
Grande  to  the  province  of  Bogota.  Briceno  sees  the  impolicy 
and  injustice  of  such  impositions.  He  is  extending  this  good 
road  up  to  the  plains  of  Bogota.  It  is  not  intended  for  a  wheel- 
mad,  and,  I  fear,  will,  in  some  places,  be  too  steep. 
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A  detachment  of  the  Presidio  is  making  the  road.  I  saw  obe 
company  near  Tena,  and  another  a  little  dast  of  La  Mesa.  The 
troops  that  guard  them  are  part  of  the  regular  armj,  and  are 
under  the  command  of  the  governor.  The  prisoners  sleep  in  an 
ordinary  cottage,  and,  hj  day  and  night,  have  no  other  wall 
around  them  than  lead.     They  b^  of  the  passers-by  on  ervy 

sidio  with  food  and  drink.     They  drink  large  quantities  of 
guarapo.     We  drank  the  same  at  the  table.* 

The  Hospital  of  the  province  and  that  of  the  presidio  were  one 
and  the  same.  It  is  an  ordinary  cottage  of  two  or  three  rooms 
and  a  kitchen.  Things  there  could  not  weU  be  worse.  In  tb 
kitchen  were  no  conveniences  for  cooking.  The  flooni  are  in- 
fested with  niguas,  so  that  they  destroy  life.  Half  the  casei 
here  were  large  superficial  ulcers.  The  governor  is  sure  that 
they  are  not  made  on  purpose,  but  I  must  doubt. 

I  was  in  the  Gobemacion  one  day,  when  a  man  came  iDtiHiO^ 
addressing  the  secretary,  Senor  Guzman,  said, 

"  I  am  here,  Senor." 

**  Very  well ;  where  have  you  been  ?'* 

"  I  have  been  at  work  on  the  estate  of  Don  Fulanou** 

"  Will  you  continue  there  ?" 

"I  shall  for  the  present." 

"  Very  well ;  come  again  this  day  two  weeks." 

The  secretary  had  opened  a  book  and  made  a  record  of  Ae 
interview. 

"  Who  was  that  ?"  I  asked. 
'  ^*  It  is  a  man  condemned  to  a  certain  period  of  prison  and 
another  of  surveiUance— vigilancia.     His  imprisonment  has  ex- 
pired, but  he  can  not  pass  certain  bounds,  and  we  must  see  Um 
regularly,  and  know  where  he  is  and  what  he  does." 

"  What  trouble  to  you  and  him!  We  have  not  in  the  En- 
glish language  such  a  word  even  as  surveillance.  We  use  d» 
French.  Had  he  been  at  the  North,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
let  off  on  condition  of  never  coming  again  where  he  is  known." 

The  secretary  stared.  ''  And  do  you  think  a  rogue  does  less 
damage  where  he  is  imknown  ?" 

"  No,  I  can  not  say  that ;  but  then  the  evil  that  he  does  wiB 
not  harm  us." 
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"  All !  that  indeetl,"  and  the  good  official  shru^ed  his  shoul- 
I,  as  if  to  Bay,  "That  plan  is  good  enough  for  iieretics." 

I  went  to  the  provincial  prison  to  see  a  noted  presidario  of 
good  family,  Francisco  Morales.  He  had  entered  into  a  plan 
with  a  doctor  and  a  judge.  They  had  poisoned  a  priest  of  Bo- 
gota, held  a  coroner's  inquest  on  his  body,  administered  his 
estate,  and  robbed  it.  The  robbery  only  could  be  proved,  and 
Paclio  Morales,  as  he  is  called,  was  condemned  to  the  Presidio. 
He  has  worried  poor  Briceno  terribly.  He  aska  whether  any 
arrangement  could  be  made  at  our  best  prisons  to  accommodate 
so  refractory  a  fellow.  Ho  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  stroke 
irf  work  out  of  liim  yet. 

Once  he  commenced  abusive  and  seditious  declamations.  A 
trumpeter  was  stationed  by  him,  and  commanded  to  blow  every 
time  he  tried  to  speak.  He  chained  him  to  a  post,  and  hin 
punished  him  to  the  last  extent  he  dare,  and  now  Pacho  shiuns 
sickness.  I  wish  I  were  his  doctor  a.  little  while.  I  found  him 
with  his  window  towai'd  the  street  stopped  up  (a  great  griev- 
ance), and  a  sentinel  in  sight  of  him  continually.  He  was  quil^^ 
penitent,  as  he  would  have  me  think,  and  asked- me  for  a  Bible. 
Don  Justo  is  fearing  tliat  he  will  make  his  escape. 

One  day  I  crossed  the  Apulo  to  see  a  volcan  on  the  opposite 
slope,  on  the  road  to  Anolaima.  An  immense  descent  brought 
me  to  the  river,  eight  inches  deep,  and  charged  with  black  mud. 
A  similar  height  was  to  be  gained  on  the  north  bank.  Here  1 
found  a  scene  of  transcendent  interest — a  glacial  motion  of  hot 
stones  and  earth.  I  took  off  my  alpargatas,  lest  I  should  be 
betrayed  to  a  place  too  hot  to  escape  from,  I  could  walk  over 
most  places.  A  pale  smoke  was  issuing  from  some  spots.  The 
glow  of  Brc  is  seen  ^m  some  such  places  in  the  night.  The 
slide  was  five  or  ten  rods  wide,  and  was  advancing  into  u 
thicket  of  trees,  overwhelming  them  at  the  rate  of  two  or  tJiree 
feet  a.  day.  The  sides  of  the  Jire-glacier,  so  to  speak,  wea^ 
smooth,  and  grooved  with  the  masses  that  had  traveled  down. 
The  steepness  was  about  that  of  steep  carriage-roads.  I  sup- 
pose the  shding  is  due  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  pyrites  in 
the  depths  below,  and  the  slow  combustion  of  coal.  Such  phe- 
nomena are  said  to  be  more  active  in  wet  weather,  which  fiir- 
uiahes  water  to  the  pyrites. 
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When  it  shall  have  advanced  a  dozen  or  two  rods  more,  it  will 
reach  a  small  pond  that  must  have  had  some  similar  ori^n.  It 
is  not  deep,  for  I  waded  in  some  way ;  but  they  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  treasure  in  the  centre,  in  a  large  cauldron  (funda), 
with  another  cauldron  reversed  over  it.  They  can  not  get  off 
the  cover.  So  said  some  peasant  women  living  near,  who  uigad 
me  to  take  some  refreshment  with  them,  and  were  the  more  ea^ 
nest  when  I  told  them  that  I  had  no  money  with  me.  The  i^ 
was  not  two  miles  air  line  from  Mesa,  but  I  found  my  trip  a  voj 
fifttiguing  but  interesting  day's  walk. 

These  phenomena  are  frequent,  and  I  am  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  rough,  irregular  valleys  west  of  the  SabaiMi 
and,  perhaps,  on  all  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordillera  de  Bo* 
goti,  are  the  work  of  similar  decomposition.  Signs  of  this  molt 
be  sought  by  a  man  of  more  leisure  than  I  have  been. 

I  attended  an  examination  of  the  public  boys'  schooL  The 
same  faults  I  had  noticed  before  were  too  plain  here ;  all  wit 
rote,  and  no  thought.  I  picked  out  the  smartest  boy,  and  when 
he  went  to  the  black-board,  I  handed  to  the  gobemador  the  Sim 
of  ^^  the  hare  and  the  greyhound.''  The  hare  starts  eighty  vmi 
before  the  hound,  and  runs  twenty  varas  a  minute,  while  the 
hound  runs  twenty-five.  Senor  Briceno  said  no  boy  in  school 
could  do  it.  It  passed  from  my  hands  to  my  neighbor's,  and 
then  the  master  asked  for  it.  He  left  the  examination  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  and  bent  all  his  energies  on  the  sum. 
In  ten  minutes  he  had  an  answer,  but  it  was  wrong. 

I  attended  a  tertulia,  or  evening  visit,  in  La  Mesa.  I  hope  I 
wrong  no  one  in  saying  I  thought  it  tedious  and  stupid.  The 
ladies,  who  were  pretty  in  the  main,  took  possession  of  a  comer 
of  the  room  that  just  held  them,  and  maintained  it.  The  gen- 
tlemen formed  a  line,  from  one  end  of  theirs  to  the  other,  throu^ 
the  middle  of  the  room,  but  so  that  each  person  spoke  only  to 
his  next  neighbors.  No  general  conversation  went  on,  and  none 
across  the  circle.  A  couple  of  ladies  went  out  a  few  moments, 
and  I  exhorted  the  Governor,  who  was  apt  for  such  encounten, 
to  interpose  his  person  in  the  vacancy,  and  break  their  phalanx 
for  the  evening.  He  attempted  to  do  so,  but  the  ladies,  return- 
ing, claimed  their  places  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  to  yield. 
I  attempted  to  engage  a  lady  in  conversation,  when  I  found  my- 
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f  at  one  end  of  oar  line,  but  I  could  get  nothing  but  common- 
Ifices  (the  Spanish  is  poor  in  monosyllable »),  and  gave  up,  in 
fear  of  being  regarded  as  impudent  or  ill-mannered  for  convers- 
ing with  a  lady. 

From  Mesa  I  started  for  the  Falls  of  Tequendama.  We  had 
in  company  Governor  Briceiio,  and  two  young  men  who  had 
never  seen  the  Salto.  A  servant  and  snmpter  mule  completed 
the  train.  We  started  late,  of  course.  Bricefio  and  I  went  on 
slowly  to  Tena,  five  or  six  miles,  and  then  we  waited  for  the 
rest  liour  after  hour.  They  arrived  about  sunset,  and  we  went 
on  by  the  light  of  a  fiill  moon  to  pass  the  night  at  a.  hacienda. 
We  lost  onr  way,  and  had  a  horrible  time.  The  road  was  hardly 
6t  for  quadrupeds,  even  by  daylight.  We  began  to  feel  tho  want 
of  our  dinner.  My  horse  fell  down  a  bank.  How  he  got  out,  or 
why  I  went  not  down,  1  could  not  see,  for  it  was  dark.  At  length 
we  came  to  whcrea  torrent  tumbled  over  a  pile  of  stones;  wheth- 
er it  was  in  the  road  or  out,  we  knew  not,  but  we  could  not  pass 
it.  We  turned  back,  and,  after  an  liour  more  of  dismal  wander- 
ings, we  came  to  the  Hacienda  of  Saragoza,  and  stopped  there. 
^L.Our  beasts  were  scarcely  put  up  or  turned  loose  when  the 
^■Rier  came  from  Bogota,  and  we  got  up  quite  a  dinner,  and  by 
^Seven  we  were  taking  a  nap.  This  lasted  till  three,  and  then 
we  were  on  our  wny,  with  a  baquiano  to  guide  us.  He  led  us 
to  and  over  the  pile  of  stones— a  perilous  task  in  the  dark,  and 
thus  on.  Early  in  the  morning  we  passed  the  ruins  of  San  An-' 
tonio.  It  was  a  town  of  which  the  site  liad  been  carried  off  by 
a  volcan  or  firc-shde.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  had 
changed,  and  all  we  could  see  of  the  ruins  was  a  bit  of  the  cor- 
ner of  the  church,  half  a  mile,  it  is  said,  from  where  it  was  built. 
A  rugged,  naked  valley  occupies  the  place  of  the  plain  on  which 
J^ta  Antonio  stood. 

^^A  little  farther  on  we  paused  to  take  something,  I  rtally  can 
Bk  tell  what.  Then  one  of  the  laggers  called  out  to  the  guide, 
^'Baquiano,  be  spry  now;  a  real  if  you  will  run."  On  we 
started :  in  ten  rods  we  came  to  a  house  and  a  pretty  girl,  and 
the  two  worthies  must  stop  and  ask  her  some  questions.  We 
followed  on  with  the  guide  up  a  long  hill,  and  past  some  scat- 
tered houses,  and  an  Indian  settlement  called  Curzio.  But  our 
laggards  came  not,  and  we  had  no  alternative  but  slowly  to  ad- 
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vanoe.  Meanwhile,  we  asked  repeatedly  for  a  gaide  to  the  fi)ot 
of  the  falls,  but  in  vain :  all  assured  us  that  no  man  could 
reach  the  spot.  About  nine  we  reached  a  point  whence  tixe 
falls  were  visible.  It  was  the  hill  top  at  the  head  of  the  zig- 
zag path  mentioned  on  page  279,  and  our  course  to  the  £dl8  is 
described  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when,  returning  from  the 
head  of  the  £dl,  we  again  reached  this  spot,  and  there  we  bkw 
our  two  truant  friends,  who  were  now  enjoying  their  first  and 
last  view  of  Tequendama.  This  glimpse  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  falls  at  a  distance  was  all  the  reward  they  had  for  a  ride  of 
three  days.  When  they  left  the  pretty  girl  (how  long  tiuj 
stopped  they  did  not  say),  they  mistook  their  road  from  tint 
very  spot.  They  did  not  discover  their  mistake  till  they  were 
in  sight  of  the  Sabana.  Here  they  hired  an  Indian  giil  to 
guide  them,  and  they  had  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  the  hOE, 
and  the  last,  perhaps,  for  their  lives,  just  as  it  was  time  to  n- 
turn  to  Saragoza,  where  we  had  left  all  our  bedding,  etc.. 

We  stopped  at  the  first  cottage  to  do  what  we  could  to  ap 
pease  our  hunger.  I  soon  left  them  there,  and  started  on  fix)t, 
reviewing  deliberately  and  carefully  the  scene  of  the  catastro- 
phe of  San  Antonio.  At  dark  I  was  near  Saragoza,  and,  for 
the  third  time,  threaded  in  darkness  a  trail  through  the  woods 
that  lay  between  the  house  and  the  little  footpath  that  thejr 
called  highway.  Our  kind  host  bade  a  servant  wash  my  feet, 
and  ordered  dinner.  Before  it  was  ready  the  party  arrived, 
two  of  them  rather  crestfallen.  Their  delays  had  spoiled  the 
whole  expedition,  and  they  had  reaped  a  corresponding  part  of 
it3  benefits.  Don  Justo  had  visited  the  Salto  repeatedly,  and 
appreciates  it  as  much  as  any  Granadino  I  know. 

Our  host  brought  bitter  complaints  from  Bogota  of  sacrile- 
gious laws.  From  the  priests  had  been  taken  away  the  mo- 
nopoly of  marriage,  and  even  the  right  to  marry,  as  each  mar- 
riage had  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  District  Judge.  I 
tried  to  make  him  see  that  the  judge  did  no  more  than  give  the 
certificate,  which  the  priest  gave  before  when  he  was  a  civil 
officer ;  but  he  insisted  that  it  were  better  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren to  the  consequences  of  legal  illegitimacy  than  to  xeoeive  a 
certificate  of  marriage  fix)m  unconsecrated  hands. 


►  On  tlie  morrow  we  had  one  of  tlie  earliest  Granadan  break- 
lets  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  we  were  on  our  way  soon  after  nine, 
and  in  due  time  drew  up  in  the  patio  of  the  antique  great-houK 
ofTena. 

Tena  would  be  a  fine  place  to  niaticale,  only  it  has  no  aocie- 
ty  and  no  market.  It  is  warm,  and  has  plenty  of  water.  It 
standa  on  the  ridge  that  extends  from  Jlesa  to  the  base  of  the 
plain,  and  has  the  land  sloping  olF  rapidly  down  lo  the  heads  of 
the  Apulo  on  the  north,  and  the  banks  of  the  Bogota  on  the 
south.  From  hero  the  road  rises  rapidly  to  the  plain  at  Bairo 
Blanco. 

I  took  a  good  bath  juBt  after  leaving,  the  last  I  could  enjoy 
before  descending  again,  however  many  I  might  ejidure.  I 
climbed  on  foot,  or  rather  walked  up,  for  the  steepest  kind  of  a 
carriage-road  reaches  nearly  up — as  tar  as  the  presidio  has  work- 
ed. It  might  be  made,  with  good  engineering,  a  carriage-road  all 
the  way;  but  aa  no  carriage  ever  went  up  a  hill  in  New  Granada 
except  on  men's  shoulders,  it  will  not  probably  be  located  where 
such  a  thing  will  be  possible.  Already  enough  has  been  spent 
on  it  to  have  built  from  Bogota  to  the  Magdalena  a  road  as  good 
as  ordinary  mountain-roada  in  the  States. 

The  last  part  of  the  ascent  was  an  old  road  of  stairs  and  quin- 
g03.  It  was  a  real  scramble,  and  I  arrived  at  the  venta  of  Ba- 
rro  Blanco  heated  and  thirsty.  There  I  met  with  a  new  bever- 
age— guaniz.  It  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  agua  de  arroz — rice- 
water — and  seems  to  be  a  chicha  in  which  rice  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  maize.  It  was  opaque,  but  white,  instead  of  a  dirty 
yellow  like  chicha.  To  imitate  it,  I  would  take  a  mixture  of 
rice  flour,  brown  sugar,  or  panela,  and  water,  and  let  it  begin  to 
ferment  till  a  shght  taste  of  carbonic  acid  was  jrerceptible.  Bui 
the  coolness  made  it  the  most  exquisite  beverage  I  ever  tasted, 
and  I  took  a  second  draught.  I  paid  dear  for  it,  for  I  was  in 
absolute  danger.  I  had  on  my  thiimeat  clothes,  was  as  hot  as 
Tocaima,  the  barometer  at  22  inches,  the  thermometer  at  65°, 
and  I  with  a  mass  of  ice,  as  it  seemed,  in  my  stomach.  I 
sprang  to  my  saddle  for  my  bayeton,  but  it  was  packed  away, 
and  I  had  notliing  to  shelter  me.  Then  I  started  to  see  if  I 
could  gain  heat  by  running.  In  so  rare  an  almosphete  this  whs 
impossible,  only  I  escaped  dying. 
~  Z 
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After  two  or  three  miles  I  mounted,  sbivering  still,  and  pat 
on  my  encauchado  as  a  defense  from  the  cold,  and  thus  endined 
it  till  night.  The  road  lay  for  a  long  distance  among  the  HilU 
that  skirt  the  plain  and  at  their  base.  We  crossed  arms  of  the 
plain,  and  were  again  among  hills.  The  road  seemed  to  be 
avoiding  water,  that  covered  large  parts  of  the  Sabana.  We  st 
length  entered  on  plain,  bridge,  causeway,  and  good  macadam- 
ized road,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  took  a  straight  line  for  CW 
tro  Esquinas.  There,  on  a  road  once  traversed  before,  we  pio- 
ceeded  till  we  reached  the  Hacienda  of  Quito.  Here  a  cold,  po» 
lite  reception,  chocolate  (no  dinner),  and  beds  awaited  us  after 
our  fatigues  since  break£Ekst.  We  breakfasted  next  morning  at 
11,  after  a  virtual  fast  of  26  hours  or  more,  with  an  ^ypetite 
sharpened  by  a  ride  past  Culabiera,  over  Santuario  and  Poente 
Ghrande,  and  through  Fontibon. 

The  joy  of  Don  Fulano's  servants  at  my  reappearanoe  at  Ae 
door  was  extravagant.  One  of  them,  the  biggest,  if  not  the 
dirtiest,  tried  to  give  me  a  hug,  but  she  could  not  do  it  unksal 
stooped  down  on  my  mule,  and,  as  I  would  not  understand  her 
movements,  she  contented  herself  with  shaking  hands.  The 
fat  Senora  and  her  dry  little  Quiteno  husband  saluted  me  in  tlie 
same  foreign  style.     It  was  good  to  get  back,  after  alL 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CROSSING  THE   QUINDIO   MOUNTAINS. 

The  Party. — ^Early  Start. — ^Late  Dinner. — Snlphur  Mine. — Hot  Springs. — Hie 
Presidio. — ^An  Accident. — Cold  Night. — I  love  my  Neighbor,  and  she  lorw 
hers. — Twice-told  Tale. — Boquia.  —  Balsa. — Ranchos.  —  Cartago. — ^BaU.-* 
Prisoner  set  free. — ^The  Drama  in  open  Air. 

Presto  !  I  am  in  Ibagud  again.  Was  last  chapter  a  dream? 
Was  there  a  ghost  in  it  ?  Yes,  it  must  be :  here  I  am,  in  mj 
Iiammock,  in  a  large  sala  in  Ibagu6.  Four  gentlemen  are  spread 
out,  two  on  tables  and  two  on  the  floor.  The  crying  of  a  babe 
has  awakened  me,  and  a  woman's  voice,  from  the  room  wheare  it 
is,  calls  Antonia !  Antonia !  Antonia  appears  to  be  a  black  girl 
sleeping  just  outside  of  her  mistress's  door,  and  sleeping  to  some 
purpose,  if,  indeed,  she  be  not  dead* 
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IrTes,  it  18  even  so.  We  are  to  start  for  the  Quindio  thia 
ming,  for,  Sunday  being  market-day,  all  onr  purchases  and 
those  of  the  peons  are  made,  and  we  are  to  have  an  early  fltart. 
An  early  start,  means  to  rise  at  dawn,  or  earlier,  and  get  off  at 
ten.  We  did  not  do  so  well  aa  this,  for  we  were  finally  off  jast 
about  eleven. 

The  company  consista  of  five  gentlemen,  two  ladies,  three 
children,  four  servant-maids,  eleven  peons,  twenty-five  horses 
and  mules,  and  one  dog.  Our  train  was  a  long  one — the  ladies' 
on  side-saddles,  the  other  girls  astride,  two  little  boys  in  a  chair, 
one  baby  in  a  pine  box,  two  vacant  chairs  for  the  ladies,  one 
man  with  a  box  on  his  shoulders,  two  led  horses,  and  an  uncer* 
tain  number  of  baggage  mules.  The  gentlemen,  of  course,  were 
mounted,  except  myself,  who  resolved  to  try  the  passage  on  foot. 
So  we  filed  down  the  bluff  to  the  banks  of  the  Combeima,  which 
we  crossed  on  an  ancient  substantial  bridge.  Here,  then,  I  stood 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  Qnindio  mountains,  the  middle  range  of 
[he  Andes. 

Quindio  is  not  received  as  the  name  of  the  chiun,  but  of  this 
particular  crossing-place.  Chains  of  mountains  here  have  no 
name.  I  have  called  the  eastern  chain  the  Bogota  Range ;  this 
will  always  be  known  as  the  Quindio,  while  the  western  has 
been  called  the  Caldas  Range,  but  the  name  ia  not  received.  It 
isalittlecurious  that  Humboldt  mistook  thenarae  of  tliis  mount- 
ain, and  always  wrote  it  Quindiu.  I  ara  not  aware  that  any 
Granadan  ever  wrote  it  so. 

I  have  reserved  to  this  spot  some  remarks  that  perhaps  I 
ought  to  liavo  made  earlier.  The  mountains  about  me  are 
(mique,  so  far  as  I  ever  have  heard.  They  are  remarkable  as 
having  at  their  feet  a  wide  plain,  sloping  down  toward  the  river 
from  a  great  height  alx)ve  it,  and  not  alluvial.  This  inclined 
plane  is  separated  from  the  horizontal,  alluvial  plains  of  tiie  riv- 
er by  a  cliain  of  steep  but  not  high  hills,  that  I  take  to  be  sand- 

flut  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  in  the  structure  of  the  mount- 
itaelf.  As  I  atand  here  on  the  brink  of  the  Combeima,  at  the 
nrj  baae  of  Tohma.  you  might  imagine  crags  jutting  out  over 
my  head,  or  precipices,  from  the  base  of  wliich  the  road  must 
gaio  the  summit  as  it  can.    It  is  not  bo.    Not  a  particle  of  rock 
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is  visible.  In  all  my  wanderings  in  and  aroand  this  chain,  I 
have  seen  ledge  but  twice,  if,  indeed,  more  than  once.  Slopes 
there  may  be  so  steep  that  a  fall  from  them  would  be  fatal,  and 
some  of  great  height,  almost  perpendicular,  but  in  them  I  see  no 
rock  at  alL  I  can  only  regard  it  rationally  as  some  rock  en- 
tirely disintegrated,  and  perhaps  I  must  call  it  granite,  as  when 
the  road  cuts  through  it  I  see  no  trace  of  stratification* 

Our  order  of  march  was  generally  the  cargueros,  the  gids, 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  lastly  the  baggage.  My  own 
place  was  at  my  option,  as  I  could  out-travel  them  all,  and 
needed  to  take  no  other  precaution  than  not  to  over-travel  the 
baggage  at  night.     I  kept  generally  in  advance. 

Most  of  the  road  at  the  eastern  end  was  newly  made,  bat  od 
the  same  old  route  as  200  years  ago.  A  detachment  of  the 
presidio  were  then  engaged  on  it.  And  in  all  these  days  there 
was  no  diverging  path,  and  not  a  house  off  the  road,  so  theie 
could  be  no  possibility  of  losing  my  way.  I  had  added  to  my 
thin  walking-dress  a  ruana,  rather  to  make  it  appear  leas  nude 
than  for  comfort.  When  I  became  lonely,  had  questionB  to 
ask,  or  found  something  curious,  I  would  wait  till  some  of  ibe 
party  came  up.  The  whole  distance  is  called  eightynseven 
miles,  but  it  would  make  a  great  difference  whether  you  reckon- 
ed the  slopes  or  only  their  bases.  It  would  be  more  useful  to 
estimate  a  journey  by  the  height  ascended  and  descended,  as 
the  horizontal  distance  matters  little  in  comparison. 

We  ascended  incessantly  for  some  hours  to  and  past  Palmilla. 
This  is  not  a  village,  but  only  a  house  or  two.  Then  came 
a  long  farewell  to  cultivation,  a  long  descent,  and  then,  toward 
night,  some  land  as  varying  as  an  ordinary  road  among,  but  not 
over,  mountains.  We  had  intended  to  sleep  at  El  Moral,  but 
we  started  too  late. 

A  little  before  dark  we  reached  Las  Tapias.  This  consists 
of  a  house  and  kitchen,  certainly  not  without  occupants,  but,  in 
the  confusion  of  peons  and  servants,  I  could  not  distinguish 
them.  The  baggage  was  behind.  Only  two  mats,  which  came 
on  a  led  horse,  gave  us  a  place  to  sit,  without  entering  the  daxkt 
windowless  cabin.  We  had  nearly  lost  our  hopes  of  our  bag^ 
gage  when  it  arrived,  and  the  girls  set  about  getting  dinner. 
The  arrieros  erected  a  tent  over  a  huge  pile  of  trunks  and  pack- 
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These  tents  are  generally  erected  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
road,  or,  rather,  the  narrow  road  is  in  the  centre  of  the  tent 
The  tent-poles  are  sought  on  tlie  spot.  The  cloth  of  the  tent 
ii  the  property  of  the  gentleman,  who  is  the  chief  of  our  party 
by  all  consideration,  as  he  is  husband  of  one  of  the  ladies.  The 
other  is  an  unmarried  sister  of  his  wife.     I  call  him  Senor. 

At  10  a  mat  had  been  spread  in  the  house,  a  table-cloth 
spread  on  it,  and  a  comfortless,  ill-prepared  dinner  was  season- 
ed with  cheerfiilnesa,  kindness,  and  hunger  into  a  real  feast.  I 
had,  however,  one  ground  of  complaint  that  none  but  the  serv- 
ants could  remedy,  and  they  would  not.  Besides  paying  my 
scot — *scote— for  the  marketing,  I  had  bought  an  extra  supply 
of  chocolate  of  my  own ;  but  the  guariclias  would  always  make 
me  wait  till  the  last  for  my  chocolate,  and  tlien  add  water  to  it, 
so  that,  though  I  imbibed  more  fluid,  I  received  no  more  noui^ 
ishment.     I  found  all  contention  on  this  point  useless. 

Supper  over,  an  enormous  almofrez  was  produced :  out  of  it 
came  a  good  bed,  aa  large  aa  a  double  bed  ought  to  be,  to- 
gether with  a  mattress,  hammocks,  blankets,  night-shirts,  and 
dresses,  an  infinity  of  articles.  Three  hammocks  were  hnng ; 
a  gentleman  placed  his  bed  under  the  three,  at  right  angles  with 
them,  80  that  if  any  cord  broke,  he  might  be  sure  to  share  in 
the  misfortune.  The  mattress  was  placed  on  a  wide  wooden 
bench  made  to  sleep  on,  and  the  large  bed  occupied  the  place 
of  our  table  on  the  door. 

At  4  we  rose,  stowed  all  the  bedding  into  the  Trojan  horao, 
that  seemed  always  to  have  room  for  more,  and,  vrith  the  addi- 
tion of  my  bed,  was  no  fuller  than  before.  The  combined  in- 
dustry of  four  girls  got  us  a  breakfast  about  7,  and,  after  much 
delay,  we  started  long  before  the  mules  were  ready.  We  de- 
scended still  more,  to  a  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Coello,  which, 
I  tliink,  was  in  sight  on  our  left.  Then  we  rose  to  El  Moral. 
This  is  but  a  single  house,  though  marked  on  the  maps. 

From  here  was  anotlier  uninterrupted  ascent  for  some  honrs. 
In  this  time  I  had  left  all  my  company  behind,  and  had  passed 
Buenavista  and  an  interesting  spot  called  Azufral.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  had  no  notice  of  it  till  too  late.  It  is  an  excavation 
for  extracting  sulphur.     The  altitude  is  given  at  6470  feet,  and 

e  temperatore  ia  estimated  at  61°,  while  in  the  excavations  the 
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thennometer  rues  to  118^,  aooosdii^  to  TfamhnHfc  No  sn 
caa  breathe  there,  £01:  the  air  is  95  per  cent,  caitxmic  add,  and 
2  per  cent*  of  the  remainder  is  hydrosnli^iimc  acid.  Qfooonef 
such  galleries  can  be  carried  to  no  depth. 

Near  this  spot  is  a  ccmtadero,  or  clear  plot,  the  Ug^ieat  ipot 
of  the  daj^s  jonmej,  that  bears  the  name  of  Agnm  Gafieots-^ 
hot  water — ^from  a  hot  spring  near  there.  The  spot  mt^ht 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  Tolima.  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  hmt 
up  the  spring  itself  which  is,  however,  some  little  diatanoefroD 
the  road.  Had  preceding  travelers  mentioned  the  spnng  and 
the  Azufral,  I  should  probablj  have  seen  both,  far  I  was  fiff  in- 
deed ahead  of  mj  partj. 

I  employed  part  of  this  leisure  in  a  way  that  makes  me  afand- 
der  as  I  write.  I  found  a  little  palm  between  10  and  20  ftetin 
height  and  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  abondat 
about  here.  I  wished  to  bring  down  one  to  examine  the  hwL 
I  cut  upon  it,  at  a  convenient  height,  with  my  heavy  Tnadiete, 
slanting  downward,  till  the  sharpened  end  of  the  trunk  suddoh 
ly  slid  off  the  stump,  and,  impelled  by  the  weight  of  its  finit, 
entered  the  ground  like  a  crowbar.  Its  weight  was  veiy  great, 
and  it  struck  close  to  my  foot,  that  was  protected  only  by  an 
alpargate !  Had  the  position  of  my  foot  been  a  little  different, 
it  would  have  been  pinned  to  the  ground. 

In  these  altitudes  I  was  surprised  with  rain.  I  piefened 
rather  to  be  wet  than  to  turn  back  for  my  encauchado,  so  I 
walked  on. 

Now  I  was  descending.  The  road  was  wet,  but  stony,  (at 
the  formation  seems  to  be  different  here  from  other  parts  of  the 
road.  I^  indeed,  it  be  trachyte,  I  found  little  to  indicate  it 
The  descent  was  steep,  and  at  length  continuous. 

My  breakfast  had  been  very  slight,  and  my  dinner  last  ni^ 
had  not  left  a  surplus  in  my  animal  treasury,  and  before  reach- 
ing tlio  summit  my  appetite  became  clamorous.  Its  appeals 
were  useless.  I  had  passed  but  one  house,  Buenavista,  usee 
passing  £1  Moral,  and  I  had  nothing  to  expect  short  of  Toche, 
the  present  locality  of  the  presidio,  which  lay  in  a  valley  far  h^ 
neath  me. 

The  road  presented  a  solitude  unequaled  by  any  thing  I  had 
over  seen  on  a  traveled  road,  if^  indeed,  that  can  be  called  soli* 


E  wiucli  is  filled  with  the  voices  of  birds.     AmoDg  the  rest 

'"were  turkeys,  and  a  beautiful  toucan  of  a  briUiant  green.     The 

cry  of  one  species  of  this  bird  is  rendered  by  '^Dioa  te  ve.'" — 

"  God  sees  thee !"    I  picked  up  the  cast  akin  of  a  anake  on  the 

way. 

At  length  my  eyes  were  greeted  by  smoke  that  gracefully 
curled,  but  not  around  green  elms.  I  hastened  down  the  steep 
hills,  slippery  with  the  rain,  and  reached  a  roaring  river  (the  Co- 
ello)  at  the  bottom,  where  was  a  fire,  hut  neither  house  nor  hu- 
man being.  The  road  ran  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  till  it 
came  to  a  place  where  a  land-shde  had  carried  it  into  the  river. 
The  remedy  for  this  was  new,  beautiftd,  singular,  and  original. 
A  Yankee  would  have  built  a  water-wall  to  confine  the  river  to 
its  place,  and  taken  earth  &om  the  steep  hill  to  fill  in.  To  fa- 
vor this  plan,  the  river  is  full  of  boulders  here  of  all  sizes,  while 
elsewhere  no  rock  is  to  he  had.  Instead  of  this,  tlie  engineer 
made  a  zigzag  up  a  hill  that  we  would  regard  as  all  but  imprac- 
ticable. This  road  ascended  half  or  two  thirds  the  height  of 
West  Hoboken  Hill,  and  then,  without  a  yard  of  level  ground, 
it  descended  again  to  t)ie  level  of  the  river.  It  was  broad  and 
beautifully  cut,  as  in  a  pleasure-ground,  but,  unfortunately,  will 
soon  be  destroyed  by  the  weather.  And  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant change  in  the  site  of  the  road  that  has  been  made,  per- 
haps, for  two  centuries ! 

Just  as  I  began  to  climb  the  hill,  I  met  a  be^ar  with  a  knife 
in  his  belt.  To  enforce  his  claim,  he  informed  me  that  he  was 
a  presidario.  Had  he  assured  me  that  he  had  murdered  his 
mother  I  could  have  given  him  nothing — my  money  was  beliind. 
At  the  very  foot  of  this  descent,  two  rods  from  the  road  and  ten 
feet  irom  the  river,  is  a  small  mound  occupied  by  a  hot  spring. 
Any  traveler  will  readily  find  it  by  this  description.  It  appear- 
ed to  be  throwing  up  an  enormous  quantity  of  water,  wliich,  had 
I  been  in  a  hurry,  I  should  describe  as  passing  off  by  a  subter- 
ranean channel.  In  fact,  I  beheve  it  threw  out  no  more  water 
than  coutd  have  been  dipped  out  with  a  coffee-cup,  but  with  it 
an  immense  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  with  much 
force.  The  spring  was  8  feet  long,  3i  wide,  and  6  feet  deep. 
I  got  in,  and  judged  its  specific  gravity  rather  greater  than  sea- 
vater,  hut  I  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  upward  tendency 
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of  the  gas  discharged  beneath  me.  The  temperature  was  90®. 
The  mound  was  evidently  oxide  of  iron,  that  had  been  thrown 
off  by  the  spring,  as  is  also  some  salt  of  lime,  probably  carbon- 
ate, that  incrusts  twigs  around  there.  The  gas  that  came  off 
seemed  almost  entirely  carbonic  acid,  but  traces  of  sulphur  w«w 
noticeable.  The  gas  issued  evidently  from  that  end  of  the  ba- 
sin nearest  the  river,  and  it  bore  the  body  of  the  bather  peroep- 
tibly  toward  the  other  end. 

On  the  right  hand  (north)  of  the  road,  20  or  30  rods  19 
stream,  was  a  smaller  spring,  6  inches  in  diameter  and  6  &et 
deep.  Little  gas  escaped.  Less  eilposed  to  the  air,  its  temper* 
ature  should  be  higher.  I  made  it  91^.  That  at  Agna  Cili> 
ente  is  said  to  be  far  greater. 

I  had  still  nearly  a  mile  to  walk  up  the  river  over  a  voy 
wet  plain,  which,  but  for  the  drains,  would  deserve  the  name 
of  swamp.  In  the  ditches  here  I  saw  the  first  and  only  con* 
terva  I  have  seen  in  the  country.  Near  the  upper  end  I  saw  a 
field  fenced  in,  which,  however,  appeared  not  yet  to  be  leidy 
for  cultivation.  Then  I  crossed  the  Coello  on  a  covered  bridge 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tochecito.  In  the  fork  of  the  two 
rivers  is  a  dry  plain,  covered  thickly  with  large  boulders,  so  as 
to  be  difficult  to  ride  over.     Here  stands  Toche. 

I  arrived  about  12,  and  my  first  idea  was  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  my  breakfast.  I  called  for  bread,  butter,  chocolate, 
fruit,  guarapo,  and  eggs,  but  could  only  obtain  the  latter,  and 
at  the  rate  of  eight  for  a  dime.  I  ordered  four  eggs  boiled,  and, 
by  the  time  they  were  done,  they  had  found  two  bits  of  dry 
bread.  A  board  in  a  comer  served  for  a  table,  the  handle  of 
a  spoon  for  a  spoon,  a  chair  turned  down  for  a  seat.  White 
eating,  they  assured  me  that  the  officers  here  used  panela  and 
water  for  chocolate,  and  liked  it.  They  could  furnish  me  the 
same,  and  I  tried  it. 

Before  2  our  party  began  to  come  in,  but  all  the  beasts 
were  not  in  till  about  3.  It  was  decided  that  we  could  not  go 
on  to  Gallego ;  this  gave  us  a  dinner  by  day,  and  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  community  in  which  we  were 
to  spend  the  night.  Toche,  I  think,  was  one  house  before  the 
presidio  was  stationed  here.  That  has  been  enlarged,  two  oth- 
ers put  up,  and  a  dozen  little  huts.     The  huts  are  for  men  on 
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parole.  They  are  called  francos,  and  are  not,  like  the  giiarda- 
(Jos,  kept  all  the  time  within  shot.  The  franco  that  I  met  to 
day  was  a  messenger  that  had  been  dispatched  to  Ibagne.  It 
is  unwise  for  ihem  1o  try  to  run  away,  but  they  often  do. 

At  night  the  presidarios  were  marched  down  the  zigzag  that 
we  have  to  climb  to-morrow.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a  line, 
the  roll  called,  and  their  rations  given  them.  These  are  meal,  or 
maize,  or  rice,  and  salt,  and  an  immensity  of  pancla,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  per  diem.  Most  of  the  prisoners  are  on  parole,  and  sleep 
in  the  hnts ;  the  others  are  thrust  into  one  of  the  liouses,  and 
kept  under  guard.  There  arc  twenty-five  soldiers,  more  or  less. 
One  of  them  marched  a  prisoner  up  to  us  who  wished  to  beg. 
He  had  the  additional  merit  of  a  lai^  chain  from  his  waist  to 
lufl  ankle,  showing  him  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  tlie  presidio. 
Even  this  did  not  avail  hijn :  we  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
President,  whose  only  pardons  seem  to  have  been  of  prisoners 
who  had  risked  their  lives  in  the  service  of  cholera  hospitals  on 
the  Isthmus. 

Altogether,  the  prisoners  are  well  treated  here,  and,  to  a  poor 
man,  it  is  worse  to  wait  hia  trial  a  week  in  Bogota  or  Ib^uS 
than  to  serve  a  month  here ;  and  to  any  man,  a  week  here  is 
better  than  to  wait  his  trial  a  single  night  in  the  prison  (stocks) 
ofPaudi. 

We  were  here  the  guests  of  the  warden,  to  whom  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party  were  personally  known  except  myself.  He 
gave  up  to  us  his  entire  apartment,  quartering  himself  for  the 
night  abroad. 

In  arrangements  for  the  night,  I  saw  a  specimen  of  that  dis- 
regard of  the  comfort  of  others  that  even  personal  friends  are 
said  to  be  liable  to  show  in  traveling.  The  instance  was  slight 
— tlie  premature  seizing  on  a  sleeping-place  by  the  youngest 
LL.D,  It  only  merits  mention  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
occuixence.  For  myself,  I  had  an  excellent  night's  rest  in  my 
hammock  in  the  surgeon's  room. 

I  had  looked  up  from  Toche  to  the  road  above  mth  amaze- 

jnt,  and  an  incredulity  that  would  not  beHeve  my  eyes.  It 
appeared  rather  to  be  a  work  of  fortification  tlian  a  road.  Zi^ 
zags,  as  steep  as  an  armed  soldier  could  ascend  without  climb- 
iag,  Beemed  to  ron  to  pointa  that  nearly  OTerbung  the  plaee 
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where  we  stood.  The. lines  and  tana  wen  aa  sharp  aa  if 
carved  in  stone  or  'built  of  brick.  But  no  one  could  think  it 
a  road,  tor  it  aimed  evidentlj'  at  the  highest  peaks,  and  not  at 
any  pass  that  a  road  should  seek. 

But  it  waa  a  load,  and 
our  road.  Up  we  wenli 
I  till,  in  three  or  foul  milea, 
I  had  risen  more  than  in 
my  other  road  of  the  aame 
I  length  in  m  j  li&,  And 
[  np  there  a  new  wonder 
I  mat  my  incieduloos  CTM 
— two  flat  stones,  widi 
inscriptions,  which  i^ow 
that  this  road  ia  moR 
tiian  two  hundred  yean 
old.  Thej  were  copied 
by  Senor  Kapbael  Fooh 
bo,  who  kindly  executed 
(or  me  the  annexed  dnw- 
inga.  I  read  the  first, 
"  For  aqai  paszo  (fin 
paso)  Francisco  de  Feiia- 
randa,  a  24  de  Agosto, 
1641."— Here  paased 
EVancisco  de  Penaranda,  24th  August,  1641.  The  second  ia 
broken,  and  I  can  not  satisfy  myself  of  the  surname ;  neither 
can  I  leam  what  member  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Pe- 
naranda was  beie  at  that  day. 

Now  all  this  outrageous  ascent  is  unneceasary.  Our  dayt 
journey  follows  up  the  Tochecito.  We  keep  mostly  far  above 
it,  but  probably  only  from  Spanish  or  Indian  arersion  to  roads 
on  side-hill.  And  yet  all  qningo  road  is  effectively  side-hill 
road,  for  on  one  side  ia  bank,  and  on  the  other  steep  descent 

I  stopped  to  see  some  presidarios  work,  and  to  talk  with  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  when  a  new  sight  met  my  eyes :  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  one  human  being  bearing  another  as  a  beut 
of  burden.  We  were  at  the  end  of  the  labors  of  the  presidio, 
and  in  advance  were  bad  portions  of  road  tliat  the  two  ladiei 
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3  Ihua  to  pass.  Tlie  accompanying  sketch  represents  ratli- 
r  scenery  of  the  next  day  in  the  first  great  descent  toward  thu 
valley  of  the  Cauca,  but  it  here  serrea  to  iUostiate  what  I  have 
now  to  describe. 

The  sillero  is  not  an  extremely  athletic  man.  He  is  nudf 
from  the  waist  up,  and  his  pantaloons  arc  rolled  up  at  the  bot- 
tom as  far  as  possible,  esjieciaily  in  muddy  weather.  A  rudi' 
chair  (silla)  of  guadua,  with  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  pa) 
over  to  keep  off  such  rain  and  sun  as  it  may,  is  all  the  appara- 
tus. Tiiis  is  secured  to  the  sillero 'a  body  by  two  belts  cross- 
ing over  the  chest,  and  another  passing  over  the  forehead.  The 
rider  must  keep  absolutely  still.  If  the  sillero  slip  or  stumble, 
any  motion,  however  slight,  of  the  rider,  will  insure  a  fall.  It  is, 
tliercforc,  much  easier  to  ride  asWp  than  awake,  and  far  safer. 
At  the  time  I  saw  them  first,  the  way  was  so  terribly  steep  tliat 
I  could  not  but  tliink  that  a  Northern  lady  would  walk  to  rest 
her  horse.  There  is  aonietimea  the  same  feeling  here.  A  Hdy 
told  me  that  she  refused  to  submit  to  it  at  first,  but  her  condi- 
tion forbade  all  idea  of  an  alternative,  and  when  compelled  to 
yield,  she  did  so  with  many  tears.  Colonel  Hamilton,  a  British 
minister,  Mrived  in  Ibagu6  barefoot,  with  Ids  feet  bleeding,  ac- 
companied by  two  silleros,  whom  he  paid  liberally,  but  never 
used.  Our  two  ladies  took  it  more  naturally.  La  Senora  was 
already  asleep,  and  Senorita,  her  sister,  was  reading. 

A  prodigious  descent  and  a  slight  rise  brought  us  to  Gallego. 
We  had  hoped  to  pass  the  previous  night  there,  but  when  I  saw 
the  spot  I  was  glad  we  did  not.  It  was  an  open  tambo,  a  mere 
roof  set  on  posts,  without  a  particle  of  lateral  shelter,  or  one  el- 
ement of  comfort.  Gloomy  enough  was  the  scene,  for  it  was  an 
immense  wilderness  of  the  wax-palm  (Ceroxylon  andtcola).  The 
tall  and  slender  stems  (represented  as  far  too  low  in  Humboldt's 
Niyva  Genera)  were  rising  thick  in  every  direction.  The  cybn- 
drical  trunks  were  from  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  as  straight 
as  the  shaft  of  a  column,  and  terminated  at  the  summit,  say  50 
feet  high,  by  a  tuft  of  huge  leaves.  The  trunk,  which,  like  all 
palms,  is  destitute  of  bark,  is  coated  with  a  considerable  film  of 
wax,  or,  rather,  it  is  believed,  resin.  It  might  be  made  a  profit- 
iible  business  to  collect  and  sell  this,  as  much  of  the  wax  used 
in  the  churches  is  imported,  and  sells  here  at  an  extravagant 
3arly  $3  per  pound,  when  in  the  form  of  candles. 
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In  nine  months  from  the  time  we  were  seated  there,  eating 
dolce  and  drinking  water,  the  scene  was  much  changed.     The 
presidio  had  been  there,  and  left  the  tambo  inclosed  with  waDs, 
and  had  added  two  little  huts  and  a  shed.    A  man  was  still  Iif- 
ing  in  one  of  the  huts  when,  as  a  slow,  bitterly  cold  rain  made 
the  dismal  scene  tenfold  more  dismal,  at  nightfall,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  I  contrived  to  get  off  mj  horse  at  the  tambo.    Mj  last 
raeal  had  been  before  starting,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  befixe, 
though  chocolate  and  a  little  bread  had  sufficed  to  keep  me  alrre. 
Of  even  this  support  I  was  partly  deprived,  for  that  morning  I 
had  incautiously  bitten  into  a  berry  so  intensely  nauseous  as  to 
cause  me  to  vomit  up  the  little  I  had  swallowed  an  hour  befiwa 
I  had  thought  it  to  be  Passiflorate,  but  it  proved  to  be  Cuciixlii* 
tate. 

I  was  coming  from  the  west,  and,  just  befisre  teaching  die 
highest  point  of  the  Quindio,  a  shower  came  on.  I  mounted 
chiefly  to  keep  my  saddle  dry.  Both  hands  were  filled  wiA 
plants,  that  I  had  gathered  even  as  I  rode  along  in  the  rain,  and 
over  all  was  my  encauchado,  which  is  quite  an  impediment  in 
an  emergency.  I  was  mounted  on  a  rather  tall  and  awkwaid 
horse,  and  the  road  was  of  the  steepest.  The  rain  had  just 
ceased,  and  we  were  on  the  very  last  ascent  In  ten  minutes 
we  were  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  when  my  horse  feO. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  dismount,  but  he  would  rise 
more  easily.  I  attempted  to  land  outside  the  path  in  a  tuft  of 
bushes,  but,  when  too  late,  saw  that  I  was  stepping  off  a  steq> 
bank  into  the  top  of  a  thicket  of  shrubs. 

I  caught  at  the  saddle.  My  horse  was  rising.  I  pulled  him 
over.  For  an  instant  I  saw  the  huge  creature,  whose  feet  woe 
uppermost,  directly  above  me.  How  I  was  not  crushed  under 
him  I  never  shall  know.  To  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  horse  roll 
down  below  me.  He  found  himself  in  the  road  again  where  he 
had  been  a  minute  before,  for  he  had  fallen  fi*om  one  quingo  to 
the  next.  I  looked :  my  saddle  was  unbroken,  my  bag  at  oran- 
ges safe,  the  package  of  plants  that  I  carried  undamaged.  Only 
the  last  gathered  were  crushed,  and  them  I  abandoned.  I  climbed 
up  again,  and  then  found  a  wound  on  my  leg.  I  dared  not 
mount,  lest  I  should  faint  from  pain.  I  abandoned  my  encan-' 
chado  and  horse  to  a  servant,  and  walked  in  agony  for  half  an 
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hoar.  Thifl  was  about  noon,  and  now  at  night  I  stood  in  the 
rain  at  the  tambo  of  Gallego.  There  Js  no  level  spot  here  lai^ 
enough  to  hold  two  hnta.  The  one  in  which  I  spent  the  night 
was  about  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  tambo,  and  distant  about 
twenty  feet  horizontally.  The  ateep  patiia  were  full  of  slippery 
rand,  so  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  walk  without  falling, 

Fortanately,  the  man  that  lived  in  this  solitude  had  killed  a 
black  bear,  and  sold  us  some  of  the  meat.  The  servants  had 
nothing  to  spoil  it  with,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pain  and  the  blood 
still  trickling  down  my  leg,  I  made  a  delicious  dinner  about  8. 
I  then,  with  great  difficulty,  got  some  water  to  wash  the  wound, 
tied  a  eilk  handkercliief  on  it,  put  my  dearly-earned  plants  in 
paper,  slung  my  hammock,  and  by  10  I  was  asleep.  Eight- 
and-forty  hours  after  the  accident  I  was  in  Ibagu^,  had  taken 
off  the  handkerchief,  procured  some  warm  water,  and  was  wash- 
ing the  bits  of  gravel  out  of  the  festering  wound.  Had  I  un- 
fortunately broken  a  thigh,  I  could  not  have  reached  assistance, 
either  by  advancing  or  receding,  Jn  less  than  a  week- 
Bat  this  was  all  in  the  future,  while  we  sat  on  the  ground  an 
hour  eating  marmalade  and  drinking  the  water,  so  deliciously 
■;ool  then  and  so  chilly  thereafter.  At  another  place,  a  conta- 
ilero,  I  saw  a  monument  like  a  tomb-stone,  that  must  have  been 
brought  there  at  immense  cost,  on  which  I  could  read  but  one 
word,  the  revered  name  Cdld-ae.  It  turns  out  to  be  erected  in 
lienor  of  a  mass  celebrated  there  by  Bishop  somebody  some 
centuries  since,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  Senor  Caldas,  whose 
name  suggested  to  me  the  lamented  Granadan  sage,  lie  was 
waiting  here  to  rest,  and  inscribed  hia  name  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do. 

VAvUier  on  we  passed  an  abundance  of  fine  drinldng-places, 
tiom  which  the  water  flowed  into  the  Tochecito,  on  out  left ;  then 
came  a  great  descent  to  the  river.  All  the  way  down  grows  a 
cucurbitate  vine  with  an  elastic  fruit.  At  length  we  are  down 
to  tlie  bottom,  and  I  feel  sure  that  up  to  this  point  a  road  from 
Toche  could  have  been  built  with  less  distance,  no  descent,  no 
blasting,  and  level  enough  for  carriages.  Probably  it  would  cost 
less  than  government  will  spend  on  the  road  during  this  visit 
of  the  presidio.  We  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tochecito, 
here  a  small  mill-stream,  and  commence  our  grand  ascent.     I 
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relieved  the  tedium  of  the  way  bj  translating  Longfellow^B  Ex- 
celsior into  Spanish,  and  getting  explained  to  me  the  differeaoe 
between  la  bandera — the  banner — and  lavandera — a  washo- 
woman — bj  a  gentleman  who  knows  no  difference  between  die 
sound  of  b  and  v.  He  made  me  comprehend  by  the  time  he 
got  well  out  of  breath.     I  am  afraid  I  hardly  acted  fiuily. 

Nearly  at  the  top  was  the  tambo  of  Yerba  Buena,  so  caUed 
from  an  abundance  of  peppermint — ^Mentha  piperita — that  growB 
there  and  in  many  other  places.  We  halted  early  at  Vokaa- 
cito,  a  tambo  inclosed  by  upright  poles,  then  the  best  in  die 
whole  mountain.  The  roof  let  in  some  light,  the  walls  admit- 
ted the  wind  freely,  and  the  floor  was  of  loose  dirt  It  irm 
early,  and  I  gloried  in  Yolcancito,  gathering  Fuchsias  of  diffBrent 
species.  Begonias,  and  other  tropical  plants,  together  with  aa 
EpQobium,  that  reminded  me  of  home. 

I  had  a  different  idea  of  the  climate  of  Yolcancito  in  the.  morn- 
ing. About  sunset  the  cold  began  to  sting  my  feet,  and  I  hid 
to  change  my  alpargatas  for  stockings  and  slippers — ^my  only 
altematiye,  for  we  open  no  trunks  this  week.  In  washing  my 
feet  I  found  water  too  cold  for  me,  for  the  first  time  in  Sondi 
America.  I  immediately  began  to  dress  for  bed,  putting  on  fint 
flannels  of  the  thickest  description,  then  a  night-shirt,  a  woolen 
hunting-shirt,  and  over  all  a  thick  hunting-coat.  I  risked  mj 
nether  half,  in  which  the  blood  had  been  circulating  well  since 
leaving  Ibagu6,  in  a  pair  of  flannel  drawers  and  corduroy  pan- 
taloons. 

These  were  my  extraordinary  preparations.  I  began  my  (»- 
dinary  ones  soon  after  dinner.  I  had  studied  in  Ibagu6,  where 
they  have  cold  nights,  the  art  of  sleeping  warm  in  a  hammock, 
and,  as  it  is  not  tmderstood  even  here,!  will  communicate  it''  i 
took  my  two  thick  blankets  by  one  end,  holding  them  up  to- 
gether, and  lowered  them  to  a  mat  on  the  floor.  Then  I  laid  them 
across  the  foot  of  the  hammock,  and,  with  assistance  (for  it  was 
very  high),  threw  myself  into  it  Next  I  drew  the  blankets  out 
of  their  folds  and  over  me  by  the  end  I  held  before.  Next  I 
brought  the  edges  of  the  blankets  within  the  hammock.  So  &i 
every  body  knows,  but  as  yet  I  have  nothing  beneath  me  but  a 
thickness  of  cotton ;  my  rear  must  be  better  defended.  Here 
comes  my  secret     I  draw  myself  up  from  the  centre  of  the  ham- 
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mock,  where  I  am  to  sleep,  toward  the  head.  Then  I  put  the 
edgea  of  the  blanket  beneath  me,  so  that  they  pass  each  other, 
beginning  at  the  feet  and  ending  at  the  Bhonlders,  where  the 
process  is  very  difficult,  but  is  aided  by  gradually  sliding  down 
the  hammock  to  the  point  of  equilibrium.  Now  only  remains 
the  delicate  task  of  placing  myself  diagonally  in  the  hammock, 
so  that  the  head  and  feet  are  less  elevated.  All  these  opera- 
tions, be  it  remembered,  are  to  be  performed  as  on  a  slack-rope. 

All  were  suffering  with  the  cold.  It  was  a  time  for  Mark 
Tapley  to  he  jolly  in.  I  called  on  Senor  for  a  tale,  and  he  com- 
plied. He  told  one  which  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  a  language  in 
which  there  are  no  indecent  words,  or,  if  there  he,  it  is  past  any 
conjecture  what  they  would  represent.  Fortunately  for  me,  the 
character  of  all  the  parties  present  was  beyond  suspicion,  so  I 
was  only  surprised,  not  alarmed,  at  a  tale  that  in  England  would 
date  back  to  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

But  there  is  another  puzzle  about  that  tale,  either  ethnological 
or  psychological.  It  must  be  that  I  have  heard  a  variation  of 
it  before,  and  that  in  English,  and  before  I  was  ten  years  old. 
How  shall  I  ascertain  ?  Can  any  member  of  the  Percy  Society 
inform  mo  if  there  is  a  tale  of  past  centuries  about  two  people 
spending  a  night  in  a  tree,  and  throwing  down  a  table,  or  a  door 
that  would  serve  for  one,  on  the  heads  of  some  robbers  that 
were  dividing  their  booty  below?  If  so,  childish  tales  have  an 
older  date  and  a  wider  range  than  I  could  have  thought  possi- 
ble, and  this  foohsh  one  must  be  known  all  over  Western  Eu- 
rope and  both  Americas. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  succeeded  too  well  with  my  hammock. 
A  generous  glow  at  length  pervaded  ray  frame,  and  my  heart 
began  to  expand,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  those  around  me. 
Senorita  was  very  cold,  and  had  no  prospect  of  sleeping  all  night. 
I  asked  myself,  "Can  I  spare  my  thinnest  blanket?"  My  ex- 
panded heart  answered,  "  For  a  lady,  an  amiable  young  lady 
whom  I  esteem,  and  who  is  suffering  with  cold  more  intense  than 
ever  she  has  known,  I  can."  But  I  found  tliat,  like  the  last  feath- 
«r  that  broke  the  camel's  back,  this  blanket  was  necessary  to 
break  the  power  of  the  cold.  I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  I  tried 
a  new  manoeuvre ;  I  put  myself  on  my  right  side,  on  the  right 
edge  of  the  hammock,  bringing  the  rest  over  me  for  a  covcsi 
Aa 
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Thus  I  resembled  a  hnge  follicle,  or,  zoologically  apeakiiig,  a  bi- 
Talve,  holding  my  shell  shut  with  mj  hands,  a  knee,  and  my 
head,  which  rested  on  the  inflexed  edge  of  m j  upper  valre.  This 
fiidled,  and,  when  too  late  to  sleep,I  added  my  blanket  and  ham- 
mock to  the  coYering  of  one  of  the  cold  would-be  sleepeni  on  tiie 
floor,  and  crawled  in  bj  his  side  to  thaw. 

In  the  morning  I  found  Senorita's  shawl  on  the  bed  of  the 
joung  LL.D.,  that  laj  at  the  foot  of  hers.  She  too  had  a  heart, 
and,  in  a  moment  when  her  left  hand  knew  not  what  her  ri^ 
hand  did,  she  had  lent  it  before  she  received  my  blanket  A 
hearty  laugh  followed  this  discovery,  and  to  this  day  the  moH 
tion  of  Volcandto  seems  to  make  a  peculiar  impreasioQ  <m  tiie 
young  lady. 

Short  and  unsatisfactory  was  the  breakfast  we  made  befim 
leaving  Yolcancito.  We  were  near  the  edge  of  the  Paramo,  and 
even  here  the  ground  is  sometimes  covered  with  snow  for  neir- 
ly  a  week  at  once.  A  peculiar  visitation  sometimes  overtakes 
die  traveler  at  these  altitudes.  Without  suffering  intensely  widi 
the  cold,  he  suddenly  loses  his  strength,  then  his  life.  This  is 
emjparamcarae,  an  occurrence  that  had  nearly  proved  fiital  to  one 
of  my  friends,  and  which  I  have  had  occasion  once  or  twice  to 
guard  against.  But  now  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  I  even  re- 
sumed my  scant  walking-dress,  and  had  a  delightful  day.  We 
crossed  an  abundance  of  cool  streams,  all  flowing  to  our  kft. 
On  the  banks  of  one  of  them  I  found  a  magnificent  Equisetnin, 
5  or  6  feet  high.  I  lost  it  by  trusting  to  the  assurance  that 
others  as  large  could  be  found  in  the  plains  of  the  Cauca,  and 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  saving  specimens  on  this  solitaij 
road.  We  reached  in  an  hour  or  two  the  dividing  ridge,  and 
kept  it  for  some  time. 

Here  the  road  became  bad  as  we  descended,  though  nothing  in 
comparison  to  those  frightful  semi-subterranean  ditches  throagh 
which  Cochran  rode  and  the  &t  Hamilton  walked  for  long  di»> 
tances,  without  elevating  the  head  up  to  the  level  of  the  groonl 
These  trenches  (callejones)  sometimes  lay  along  our  road  like 
bufialo-traps  (mule-traps),  and  sometimes  opened  upon  it  like 
the  mouth  of  a  deserted  mine.  Had  either  of  these  travekn 
been  given  to  exaggeration,  they  would  not  have  attempted  it  in 
describing  these  caUejones. 
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Tliia  was  the  scene  of  my  catastrophe  on  a  later  trip,  ilera 
too  is  laid  the  scene  of  n  tale,  that  well  may  be  true,  of  a  Spanish 
official  who,  having  a  right  to  compel  the  service  of  unpaid  sil- 
leros,  rode  one  with  a  pair  of  those  horrid  mule  spurs.  The 
poor  Indian,  goaded  past  endurance,  threw  Ma  brute  of  a  rider 
down  a  steep,  where  he  was  killed  bj  the  {aU,  and  then  fled  to 
the  woods  and  never  returned. 

The  ladies,  who  had  been  in  their  churs  only  a  little  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  steep  ascent  from  Toche,  now  took  them  for  a 
good  part  of  the  day.  Senora  slept,  Scnorita  read,  and  the  sillexo 
went  on  as  if  liis  chair  was  empty.  None  seemed  to  feel  that 
there  were  any  necks  at  stake. 

At  2  we  reached  Barcinal,  the  flrst  house  since  leaving 
Toche,  the  sixth  in  aeventy-two  hours.  Here  was  a  family  of 
Antioqueflos,  who  supplied  ua  with  masaraoira,  made  of  cracked 
maize,  boiled  and  eaten  with  milk.  Tliis  is  a  favorite  dish  in 
that  secluded  province.  I  like  the  Antioquenos  and  the  Antio- 
qnenas,  and  I  like  their  caps,  but  I  think  I  should  not  like  the 
too  frequent  recurrence  of  masamorra. 

Between  Barcinal  and  Toche  there  is  no  good  place  to  pass 
the  night,  and  yet  they  are  more  than  a  day's  journey  apart. 
The  best  remedy  is  a  better  road,  and  one  could  be  made  that 
would  bring  one  through  even  in  bad  weather.  Had  we  proceed- 
ed to  Gallego  the  second  night,  we  might  have  reached  Barcinal 
on  the  following,  and  saved  the  martyrdom  of  Volcancito. 

A  steep,  rough  road  led  from  Barcinal  down  to  Boquia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Quindio.  Boquia  is  the  head  of  a  district  in 
the  province  of  Cauca.  It  has  some  tolerable  houses,  a  good 
posada,  the  beginnings  of  a  chujch,  a  wheat-mill  tliat  I  saw  m 
actual  operation,  and  a  covered  bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  Quin- 
dio.     Provisions  might  sometimes  be  bought  here. 

After  fording  the  Quindio,  quite  a  large  mill-stream,  nearly 
two  feet  deep,  we  found  a  broad  and  beautiful  ascent,  followed 
by  another  that  put  the  ladies  in  their  chairs,  and  brought  us  to 
EI  Koble  (The  Oak).  We  stopped  here  early,  and  just  in  se*- 
Bon  to  avoid  a  brisk  shower,  which  surprised  the  arrieros  before 
their  tent  was  completed.  EI  Roble  is  not  so  high  as  Volcan- 
cito. We  passed  the  night  more  bke  Christians,  eating  at  a 
table,  sleeping  in  a  house,  and  Senorita  even  had  a  bed-ioom 
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to  herself  nominally,  but  she  could  not  be  secore  fiom  intra- 

flion. 

We  left  El  Boble  on  Friday  morning.  A  gentle  descent  of 
about  three  miles  brought  us  to  another  Antioqueno  fiunilyt  at 
Portachuela,  a  pleasant  place  to  stop.  Here  I  found  out  what 
arrepas  are,  and  discover  that  I  have  avoided  them  in  Neir 
England  under  the  name  of  Johnny-cake,  and  in  Blinois  as  ho6- 
cake,  pone,  and  corn-dodgers. 

We  stopped  again  at  a  contadero,  called  Lagunetas,  and  dis- 
patched peons  to  bring  us  drink.  I  suppose  that,  as  the  name 
implies,  they  found  it  in  "mud-holes,"  or  "little  ponds."  In 
going  west,  it  is  well  to  drink  here,  or  to  cany  on  water  fiom 
Portachuela. 

From  here  on  I  found  the  roads  slippery  with  rain,  and  afano- 
hadillado,  L  e.,  full  of  "mule-ladders,'*  between  the  rounds  cf 
which  the  animal  puts  his  feet  into  a  deep  mud-hole.  I  put  my 
ftet  there  too  by  misfortune,  and  one  time  my  knee,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  my  personal  appearance.  I  soon  lost  sig^ 
of  my  company.  I  found  no  water  to  drink  all  day,  but  fimnd  a 
drink  of  milk  on  the  way.  Here  I  was  overtaken  by  a  man^ 
ing  fix)m  Boquia  to  Cartago  in  a  day  and  a  half;  for  us  it  is 
more  than  two  days,  if  not  three.  He  had  a  comer  of  his  mana 
pinned  up  into  a  pocket,  from  which  projected  the  head  of  a  Eve 
chicken,  a  present  to  a  lady  in  Cartago. 

About  2  I  arrived  at  La  Balsa  (The  Baft).  I  had  promised 
myself  a  good  swim  in  the  river,  but  found  there  was  no  river 
here.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  1  scarce* 
ly  found  water  enough  to  wash  the  mud  off  my  feet.  Here  I 
waited  an  hour  or  two  for  the  company,  and  when  they  arrived 
it  was  decided  to  go  no  ftirther. 

La  Balsa  is  the  first  place  that  deserves  a  name  since  leav- 
ing Ibagu6.  The  population  of  the  district  is  stated  at  199,  and 
that  of  Boquia  198,  but  both  are  scattered  over  more  than  100 
square  mQes  each.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  a  town  here,  but  it 
is  very  conv^iient  to  us.  I  now  made  a  grand  discovery,  and 
that  was  that  I  liked  plantains  cooked.  So  raidy  are  they  codL- 
ed  really  ripe,  that  I  knew  not  the  taste  of  a  ripe  one.  Here  is 
the  first  place  that  I  have  seen  them  abundant.  They  take 
them  to  Cartago  to  selL  A  large  raceme  of  green  ones  was 
given  to  one  of  the  led  horses  for  his  dinner. 
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'  .Here  we  dined  on  the  floor,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  rain  coin- 
ing on  just  after  we  stopped,  I  got  no  plants.  We  made  the 
acquaintance,  more  lasting  than  profitable,  with  the  zancudo, 
which  I  found,  on  examinatioii,  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the 
musquito.  In  all  my  trip  from  Honda  here  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  seen  any,  and  here  they  were  so  few  that  I  only 
heard  one  or  two. 

Saturday  morning  found  me  a  little  anxioua  abont  the  end  of 
OUT  journey,  especially  as  it  had  begun  to  rain.  I  put  on  my 
encauchado,  and,  though  I  could  have  had  a  horse  the  whole 
day,  kept  my  feet.  Senora's  sitlero  could  not  do  as  much ;  he 
spilled  his  precious  charge  four  times  in  the  morning.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  talking  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  first  &1],  and 
continued  with  her  till  she  again  took  tlie  saddle. 

One  comical  picture  might  have  been  witnessed  had  there 
only  been  a  spectator  to  laugh.  The  chair  was  broken,  and  must 
be  mended.  He  stood  hia  burden  upon  a  huge  log,  three  feet 
in  diameter.  It  must  be  sheltered,  and  the  only  possible  shel- 
ter was  one  end  of  mj  encanchado,  but  it  served  well  its  pur- 
pose. 

The  Senorita,  more  fortunate,  had  not  a  fall  in  crossing  the 
mountwn.  I  saw  one  place  where  the  foot  of  her  sillero  had 
slipped  a  yard ;  but  she  is  less  timorous  than  her  sister,  and 
seems  to  have  kept  frx}m  starting.     Two  silleros  fell  with  the 

.t  I^edra  de  Holer,  which  signifies  either  grindstone  or  mill- 
a  ferry  across  the  La  Vieja,  into  which  the  Qtiindjo 
empties  some  way  above.  Here  we  paid  a  peaje  or  lax  of  80 
cents  each  to  the  province  of  Canca.  It  can  not  be  called 
toll,  for  it  is  not  expended  on  the  highways.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  piece  of  territoiy  that  lies  west  of  the  Cauca, 
where  a  road  that  runs  up  and  down  the  river  may  belong  to 
the  province,  all  the  road  in  the  province  ia  national,  but  it  ia 
very  rare  for  either  nation  or  province  to  spend  any  thing  on  it. 
I  recollect  in  the  apace  of  nine  months  only  the  building  of  a 
single  foot-bridge,  and  am  sure  I  have  seen  no  other  labor  or 
mey  expended  on  the  highway. 
'This  time  we  did  not  allow  the  ferry  to  delay  ns  much.  We 
id  to  see  the  beaats  awim  across — an  interesting  sight — 
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went  fo  the  feiryman's  house  to  eat  some  ^gs  and  roasted  plan- 
tains, and  came  on,  leaving  our  baggage  to  follow  in  two  de- 
tachments. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  threatened,  so  that  I  fboo^it  pru- 
dent to  retain  my  defenses.  An  immense  hill  only  remained  to 
ascend  and  descend,  for  Cartago  is  on  the  bank  (^  the  riyer  we 
passed. 

Ascending  the  hill,  I  saw  the  Bihai  (Heliconia  Bihai),  a  Caa- 
nate  herb,  that  supplied  leaves  for  shelter  to  travelers  bdfore  tam- 
bos  were  built.  The  leaves  are  of  that  characteristic  Satamiii- 
ate  form  shown  in  our  gardens  by  the  Indian-shot  (Canna),  and 
in  pictures  by  those  of  the  plantain  and  baniana.  They  lie 
from  one  to  two  feet  long,  wlutish  beneath,  and  are  hung  by  a 
notch  in  the  petiole  to  horizontal  strings  passing  over  the  polet 
that  make  the  roof  of  a  rancho.  Each  peon  and  cargoero  wu 
bound  to  carry  his  quota  of  these  from  this  place  going  east- 
ward,  and  the  traveler  might  have  to  sleep  nearly  a  fH^g^ 
under  a  thatch  thus  transported. 

From  the  top  we  had  the  first  good  view  of  the  YaDey  of 
the  Cauca.  It  was  not  level,  but  rolling,  as  they  say  at  Ae 
West.  Its  vivid  green  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  dij 
plains  of  Ibagu6  and  EspinaL  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  tbeR 
can  be  a  more  beautiful  scene  than  that  where  the  plain  braib 
in  upon  the  view.  Around  you  stiU  is  the  rugged  scene^  of 
the  mountain,  while  in  the  blue  distance  are  the  C&ldas  mount- 
ains, which  I  fear  I  shall  never  cross.  It  would  be  more  beau- 
tiful still  were  the  Cauca  visible ;  but,  as  its  right  bank  is  lined 
with  uninterrupted  swamp  and  forest,  it  is  not  to  be  seen  bat  Iff 
penetrating  to  it.  We  had  obtained  a  single  glimpse  of  tlie 
valley  the  day  before,  not  long  after  leaving  Lagunetas,  bat  it 
was  only  through  a  narrow  opening  of  the  trees. 

Soon  after  coming  in  full  sight  of  the  plain  the  duties  of  die 
silleros  ceased.  At  the  first  pool  below,  they  put  themselves  ia 
their  best  trim  to  make  their  appearance  in  Cartago.  Camitts 
were  drawn  forth  from  some  safe  storage,  and  hats  and  xuaaas, 
added  to  the  simple  costume  of  the  mountains,  made  them  into 
oVdinary  peasants. 

At  length  we  reached  the  plain,  but  when  we  made  the  change 
£rom  primitive  formation  to  the  alluvial  I  can  not  telL     I  donbt 
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even  if  the  line  ia  capable  of  being  determined,  so  strongly  do  tbe 
soils  of  the  two  resemble  each  other. 

The  expense  of  the  trip  I  can  not  tell  exactly.  The  cost  of 
be&sta  was  52  dimes  each,  including  peon  service ;  the  subsist- 
ence may  have  been  half  that  sum,  but  we  kept  no  separate  ac- 
counts. Onr  expenses  will  be  found  rather  below  tlie  average 
cost  of  crossing  the  Quindio,  unless  the  losses  from  petty  thefts 
sre  to  be  reckoned  in.  ily  chief  loss  was  a  hatciiet  having  two 
chisels  deposited  in  a  cavity  of  the  handle,  a  towel  (not  that 
crash  one),  and,  of  coarse,  as  nmch  rope  as  they  could  easily  lay 
their  hands  on. 

We  arrived  in  good  season  on  Saturday,  bat  our  baggage  did 
not  get  in  till  too  late  for  mass  the  next  day.  Cartago  is  a  town 
of  about  the  size  of  IbaguS,  but  much  lower  and  warmer.  But 
still  I  suifered  little  with  the  heat  here  or  vrith  the  cold  there. 
For  a  man  who  is  under  the  necessity  of  corporal  labor  in  the 
Ban,  the  climate  of  Ibague  ia  much  to  be  preferred  to  tliat  of 
this  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca.  Sly  lowest  altitude  in  the 
valley  has  been  2880  feet,  and  the  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  85°,  at  La  Paik,  11th  June,  1853,  at  4  P.M.  Even 
this  is  tolerable.  The  hottest  I  have  seen  in  the  sun  was  127°. 
This  I  have  seen  exceeded  in  New  York  city.  For  the  rest, 
my  observations  in  the  valley  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 

Cartago  has  much  more  of  tile  and  less  of  thatch  than  Ibagu6. 
The  place  is  old,  but  not  entirely  tinished,  for  I  saw  one  house 
of  tapias  still  going  up.  They  put  together  a  frame,  with  sides 
of  strong  plank,  sliovel  in  earth,  and  beat  it  down,  Bars  that 
hold  the  frame  together  leave  holes  tlirough  the  wall,  but  these 
can  be  stopped.  The  work  ia  rather  slow,  but  as  no  fiflst  ever 
attacks  these  walls,  they  are  as  good  as  brick,  and  in  an  earth- 
quake even  better.  By  whitewashing  occasionally,  they  are  as 
beautiful  at  a  distance  as  marble,  and  much  cheaper. 

I  searched  the  churclies  for  any  thing  of  note,  and  found  only 
a  Saint  George — San  Joije  (pronounced  lioar-hay) — mounted 
over  one  of  the  altars,  with  his  dragon  beneath  liia  liorse's  feet, 
of  course.     This  saint  is  rather  rare  in  tliis  country. 

Cartago  stands  on  the  La  Vieja,  but  opposite  the  town  is  a 
large  grassy  island,  with  a  small  and  safe  arm  on  tiiia  aide,  and 
a  stream  beyond  that  would  be  navigable  for  a  small  steam- 
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boat.  It  is  two  or  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Cknea, 
as,  indeed,  are  all  the  towns.  This  little  branch  is  a  &T0Ote 
bathing-place,  and  Snndaj  is  a  favorite  day,  so  I  fbnnd  the  Et- 
tle  stream  swarming  with  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  a  variety  of 
costumes  and  colors.  The  stream  was  now  so  high  that  a  fpA 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  had  just  been  rescued  from  drowning,  iinesj 
said.  I  saw  her  adjusting  her  hair  very  composedly,  and  the 
danger,  if  it  had  been  real,  seemed  to  have  made  no  impreflsiaiL 

On  a  subsequent  day  I  visited  the  jaiL  It  is  like  any  odiv 
house.  One  chap  was  making  pictures,  or  paintings,  he  called 
them,  of  such  a  desperate  character  that  I  think  he  ought  not 
to  be  turned  loose  without  formally  forswearing  the  famsh — ^I 
will  not  say  penciL  Another  held  undisturbed  possefesioii  of 
the  front  sala  and  the  adjoining  bed-rooms.  His  windom 
opened  out  on  pleasant  balconies,  in  view  of  the  plaza  mayoB. 
One  of  his  frequent  visitors  proposed  to  the  alcaide  to  pat  a  lad- 
der up  to  one  of  the  balconies,  and  save  himself  the  tnmUe  cf 
letting  him  in  and  out. 

The  girls' school  seemed  to  be  in  a  remarkably  fine  conditiflai 
The  patio  was  frdl  of  flowers,  better  cultivated  than  any  wheie 
else  probably  in  the  whole  province.  The  children  aeemed 
more  lively  and  cheerful  than  ordinary ;  the  result  at  zeal,  I 
think,  in  the  teacher,  who  seemed  more  than  usually  qualified 
for  the  task.  Give  her  books,  and  her  pupils  would  become 
ladies.  I  went  to  looking  over  their  reading^books,  and  found  one 
reading-lesson  of  so  singular  a  nature  that  I  could  not  resist 
my  desire  to  possess  it,  so  I  went  home  and  tore  in  two  a  num- 
ber of  £1  DiOj  a  Jesuit  newspaper.  I  selected  a  half  vdiidi 
had  a  long  string  of  verses,  beginning,  ^^  I,  the  President,  am  aa 
Ass,  and  my  master.  Faction,  rides  me."  This  I  gave  her  fin  a 
reading-lesson  in  exchange  for  hers,  which  was  a  small  electioih 
eering  hand«bill,  containing  all  the  names  of  the  candidates  cf 
both  parties,  with  a  foot-note  to  each,  praising  those  of  one 
party,  and  bringing  scandalous  charges  against  the  otheis.  A 
picture  of  the  Gbddess  of  Silence  in  the  room  is  the  work  cf 
Senor  Santibanas,  one  of  the  best  native  artists  now  extant: 
small  praise,  I  allow. 

I  called  at  his  studio,  and  saw  there  some  dam-shells,  a  thii^ 
so  rare  that  I  have  known  no  others  in  all  New  Granada.    He 
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directed  ma  to  a  pond  where  I  found  two  species  alive.  The 
pond  had  no  outlet,  and  the  bottom  is  quite  muddj,  bat  it  is 
still  resorted  to  for  bathing  by  some  who  do  not  like  the  brisk, 
clear  water  of  the  river.  One  of  these  species"  is  said  to  have 
been  also  picked  up  on  the  pebbly  banks  of  the  Paila  River,  30 
miles  south  of  here.     I  can  not  now  think  it  lived  there. 

I  attended  in  Cartaga  the  best  ball  that  I  saw  in  ail  the  coon- 
try.  I  can  not  deny  that  it  was  dull,  but  the  participants  ap- 
peared quite  like  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Still,  there  was  a  re- 
straint and  stilfness  in  the  afTair  that  we  do  not  see  in  our  beat 
society  at  the  North,  and  wliich  I  should  not  expect  in  a  South- 
em  race.  One  event  of  the  evening  struck  me  too  strongly  to 
"be  eaaUy  forgotten.  A  young  gentleman  entered  the  room  about 
8,  radiant  with  smiles  of  satisfaction  :  he  -was  cordially  received, 
and  entered  into  the  dancing  with  great  spirit.  I  found  that  he 
had  lain  all  the  week  in  jail  for  debt.  It  was  only  since  dark 
that  he  had  gained  his  liberty,  and  he  did  not  seem  at  all  mor- 
tiiied  at  the  occurrence. 

Imprisonment  is  abolished  for  debts  contracted  since  a  certain 
date,  but  the  old  laws  were  even  too  severe.  No  amount  of  se- 
curity would  suffice  to  liberate  the  debtor  against  the  will  of  the 
creditor — nothing  but  the  money.  The  creditor  ia  to  allow  the 
ioner  a  real  a  day  for  subsistence. 

They  had  just  had  a  grand  time  in  Cartago  before  my  arrivaL 

le  Plaza  had  been  fenced  in  for  bulls.  The  favorite  game  of 
Sbmed  monkey  (Caehimona),  in  which  dice  are  used  and  eoina 
change  owners,  had  disappointed  some  and  elated  others.  But 
the  only  thing  of  interest  that  I  lost  was  some  open  air  plays  on 
a  stage  of  guaduas,  that  was  still  standing  in  a  comer  of  a  pla- 
zaela,  in  an  angle  made  by  a  church  and  the  sacristia.  I  must 
content  myself  with  the  account  of  this  from  an  article  in  the 
"  Ifeo  Granadino"  by  an  eye-witness,  who  had  left  Cartago  just 
oa  I  arrived : 

It  was  announced  as  something  extra  that  there  would  be 
plays  acted.  But  let  no  one  imagine  (although  it  might  be 
mably  expected)  that  they  were  to  be  minor  pieces,  farces 

*  Since  writing  (he  above,  I  bave  leitmcd  iliac  br  Lea  thic  tliell  of  rnnbignooa 
habitat  hu  been  named  Aaodonta  Boltouu.    The  giher  waa  Ufcelopns  dll- 
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of  one  act,  or  oomedies  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  multitade,  finr 
whom  the  dramatic  complim*ent  was  designed.  They  had  the 
knack  to  hit  upon  two  grand  dramatic  spectacles,  in  which  all 
the  performers,  even  to  the  prompter,  commit  suicide.  They 
abounded  in  places,  histories,  passions,  customs,  catastrophes, 
courts,  cardinals,  princes,  and  executioners,  whose  names  the 
amateur  performers  could  not  pronounce.  And  they  were  to  be 
acted  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  a  comer  of  a  public  square,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  who  could  afford  the  price  of  standing  baie- 
headed  half  a  night  in  the  open  air. 

<^  After  a  long  delay,  and  clamorous  calls  for  the  rising  of  the 
modest  doth  that  played  the  part  of  curtain,  it  rose.  Then 
rose,  too,  the  laugh  of  the  spectators,  who  protested  and  resist- 
ed accepting  as  Lord  Chambeland,  Duque  de  Norfold,  and  Sir 
Qrammer,  the  three  worthy  citizens  who  topsyturvically  (ol- 
revesadamenU)  pronounced  these  names,  and  applied  them  to 
each  other.  These  English  noblemen  were  dressed  in  the  mas- 
querade of  private  theatricals. 

*<  But  the  uproar  reached  its  height  when  Henry  YULL*  Hj^ 
peaied.  On  his  head  was  a  crown,  that  he  had  to  hold  with  one 
hand  lest  it  should  &11  when  he  moved.  His  dress,  modem  in 
the  extreme,  showed  that  the  capricious  monarch  was  very  pro- 
phetic in  the  matter  of  fashions.  He  spoke,  addressing  himself 
rather  to  the  masses  than  to  his  interlocutor.  He  told  of  Ed- 
ward, of  Malcolm,  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  William  Bufos, 
of  Edgar,  of  his  successor  David,  faXher  of  Steven — of  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  of  Catharine  Howard,  and  of  other  names  and 
other  things,  all  well  known,  of  course,  both  in  the  theatres  of 
Paris  and  on  the  ^  boards'  (guaduas)  of  Cartago. 

*^  Now  some  began  to  grow  desperate,  drowning  the  voice  of  the 
actors,  and  exciting  obstreperous  laughter  in  the  audience.  In 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  they  shifted  a  scene,  or,  rather, 
the  doth  that  served  for  one,  and  many  cried  out  at  once  that 
the  door  ia /awlinff^-qpe  se  qtiee  la  puerta.  A  child  b^an  to 
cry,  and  from  more  than  one  voice  was  heard  the  rude  order  to 
give  that  baby  the  teat — {ubrCj  not  jpecho).     Then  stones  b^an 

*  It  ifl  easj  to  foresee  that  the  Befonnation  was  not  to  be  highly  exalted  iu 
this  drama ;  but  the  Bomish  Church  are  not  to  blame  for  makiiig  the  moU  th^ 
caa  out  of  old  BhtebeanL 
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0  By.    Dr.  Qalindo  was  hit  near  ob,  and  we  retired  well  pleaeed, 
1  may  gness,  with  the  atraso*  of  that  sovereign  mob,  who  ob- 
served 80  nmch  decorum  and  quiet  in  the  presence  of  all  the  a«- 
thoritieB,  civil  and  military,  who  (I  had  forgotten  to  state  it) 
r  were  present." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


A    CAUCAN    TAMIL  T. 


le  far  Revealing  and  Concealiag. — IntrodnctioD  to  the  Fimily. — Honse  in 
C«n»go.— Bad  Ear-ache  and  Ball. — How  to  go  to  Bad. — Water-boys. — Fleaa. 
— Horaemacship. — Using  a  UscieDda  oa  an  Inn. — A  Peasant  Liar. — La  Ca- 
twoa. — An  ngly  Hole  in  the  Dark. 

My  good  reader,  I  am  going  to  take  yoa  into  my  confidence 
80  iar  as  to  tell  you  what  I  have  Iseen  doing  in  the  whole  day 
since  I  translated  the  paragraph  above.  I  have  made  out  a  key, 
clianging  the  name  and  residence  of  nearly  every  person  that  I 
am  hereinafter  to  mention.  If  yoa  will  take  my  book  in  hand, 
and  come  into  the  Cauca  to  track  me  out,  you  will  find  every 
brook,  hill,  and  hole  as  I  am  now  to  lay  them  down.  So,  too, 
in  general,  as  to  the  houses,  the  descriptions  shall  be  very  exact, 
only  in  three  or  four  cases  I  may  move  them  for  special  reasons. 

But  the  characters  that  I  shall  draw  shall  be  as  faithful  as  I 
am  capable  of  making  them.  In  one  or  two  cases  a  conjecture 
shall  be  suppressed,  but  no  ascertained  fact  withholden  that 
would  throw  light  on  human  nature.  No  character  shall  be  a 
composition,  or  taken  from  two  or  more  individuals ;  and,  how- 
ever much  the  scene  of  an  occurrence  may  be  varied,  the  char- 
acters in  it  shall  be  real,  and  generally  shall  bear  the  same  name 
tbrooghout. 

And  now  we  will  go  out  on  the  plain,  and  meet  the  first  party 
that  we  judge  worth  our  study,  aa  they  may  be  coming  in  firom 
the  country.  As  we  stand  by  tlie  pond,  in  which  live  the  shell- 
fiah  mentioned  a  few  pagea  back,  we  see  a  party  approaching. 

*  Atraso  is  the  reverse  of  progroso  —  progress  —  an  idea  almoat  worshiped  by 
the  Gran adinos.  Unforlunatoly,  of  the  preacncc  of  this  Meseiah  of  theirs  we  find 
too  llKle  Avideace,  boi  iboir  detira  for  it  u  eunsft  and  nnirenaL 
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They  suit  my  puipose,  for  I  know  them  welL  The  portly,  inr 
telligent  gentleman  that  leads  the  van  is  Senor  Eladio  Yaigas 
(Mnrgoeitio),  a  well-edacated  gentleman,  who  is  retnming  from 
his  hacienda,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tulni,  to  his  home  in  CSar- 
tago.  He  has  studied  in  Lleras'  Colegio  in  Bogota,  as  have  all 
the  hest-edncated  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance;  and,  like 
many  of  them,  he  is  a  violent  political  enemy  of  his  preceptor, 
and  yoti  must  make  allowance  for  all  he  says  of  him.  We  al- 
ways have  to  make  allowance  for  some  things  even  in  our  best 
fiiends,  and  I  must  confess  my  fear  that  Don  Eladio  does  not 
always  stop  with  exaggeration  even. 

In  the  house  of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Bogota  he  found  • 
his  wife,  Senora  Susana  Finzon  de.  Yargas,  an  amiaUe,  not  over- 
energetic  lady,  with  whom  he  is  riding,  and  to  whom  he  is  veiy 
attentive  and  truly  kind.  I  am  iable  to  say  that  the  SpaniA 
race  make  £ur  superior  husbands  to  the  French,  nor  do  I  know 
that,  in  this  respect,  they  are  excelled  in  the  world.  Dona  Qor^ 
Sana  learned  what  she  knows  chiefly  by  being  immured  in  die 
school  of  the  widow  of  President  Santander.  She  is  not, 
however,  greatly  inclined  to  books.  She  is,  at  least,  respectfid 
to  the  Church,  and  wears  a  camelian  cross,  the  gift  of  a  pope  to 
a  bishop,  who  was  her  uncle.  She  is  just  now  intensely  sufiSsr- 
ing  with  ear-ache,  and  to  this  is  added  the  fatigue  of  a  joumej 
50  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Tulud. 

With  her  comes  her  sister,  Senorita  Manuela  Pinzon.  Edu- 
cated with  Susana  by  the  care  of  the  Senora  de  Santander,  she 
is  perhaps  more  literary,  and  in  body  and  mind  more  active  than 
she.  As  to  her  personal  appearance,  the  reader  must  judge  tot 
himsel£  But  in  the  figure  opposite  you  see  her  in  the  dress 
in  which  she  took  a  £uicy  to  be  pictured,  and  in  which  she  has 
been  wont  to  display  herself  and  her  horsemanship  in  the  Al»> 
meda  of  Bogotd.  You  would  see,  on  her  approach  to  Cart»* 
go,  the  same  horse,  bridle,  saddle,  and  face ;  but  in  dress  all  is 
changed,  except  the  mana,  and  possibly  the  hat  An  ordinaiy 
walking-dress  is  the  basis  of  her  costume.  A  handkeitUe^ 
thrown  over  her  head,  is  kept  in  place  by  a  fine  ruana,  lined 
with  silk  on  the  under  side,  and  a  hat,  perhaps  a  small  one,  of 
jipijapa,  like  an  ordinaiy  boy's  hat,  tied  under  her  chin. 

Sefiora  Manuela  is  of  a  cheedul  and  lively  turn  of  mind,  not 


BO  picmB  iis  bei  sister,  but  still  a  faithful  attendant  at  the  mus 
on  days  when  absence  is  sin — on  the  iksts  and  feasts.  She  can 
talk  rapidly  and  much,  but  she  says  little  that  would  intereat 
those  who  knew  none  of  her  acquaintances.  And  yet  her  stock 
of  information  is  considerably  above  that  of  ladies  in  general, 
Su  she  has  read  a  number  of  novels  of  Dumas  and  Sue — tranft- 
lited  into  Spanish,  of  course,  for  very  few  ladies  here  read 
French. 

But  the  most  decided  character  of  the  group  is  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  gentleman's  sister,  Senorita  Elodia  Vargas. 
ffiie  baa  a  character  of  her  own,  as  well  as  a  face  easily  remem- 
beted.  Of  a  stronger  make  than  most  ladies,  and  with  a  varied 
lifei  she  has  been  alike  at  home  in  the  Cauca,  Bogota  and  Cho- 
c6.  There  I  think  she  was  bom,  to  rule  over  a  hundred  slaves, 
that  washed  gold  for  her  father,  ate  plantains  and  fish,  and  went 
almost  naked.  They  aro  free,  and  the  family  revenues  are  re- 
duced indeed ;  for  the  gold-washings  can  not  be  proaecated  by 
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in  CI1OC69  and  free  n^roes  will  not  wcsk  wlien  ibtj  it' 
size  nothing  that  gold  can  bring.  Hence  onlj  one  fourth  u 
much  gold  is  obtained  as  before  1852.  So  the  old  place  in  Gbo- 
c6  has  gone  to  rain,  Senor  Y&rgas  is  dead,  and  the  fSuniljr  most 
lire  on  what  the  ill-managed  Hacienda  of  La  Bibera  can  yidd. 

But  all  this  seems  to  make  little  difference  with  Elodia  Ylr- 
gas  (Murgoeitio).  Dignified,  calm,  and  pious,  she  seems  to  be 
above  snch  changes.  She  is  a  faithful  observer  of  all  the  orfr 
nances  of  her  Church.  She  is  in  many  respects  the  head  of  tbe 
fiunilj,  and  her  strong  will  is  law  to  the  members  of  the  tuBaij 
as  well  as  the  servants.  They  lack  firmness — she  has  enoo^; 
and  her  judgment  proves  the  best  in  the  end. 

Just  as  we  re-entered  CSartago  we  passed  one  of  the  numerooi 
bridges  that  cross  the  brooks  and  ditches  which  are  plenty  in  the 
plain  around.  The  old  wooden  structure  had  given  way,  and 
let  in  a  gentleman's  caiga  mule.  A  part  of  the  load  had  been  a 
Uve  Guinearpig,  brought  for  some  days  fix)m  up  the  river,  whidi, 
when  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  home,  had  thus  finished  its  mor- 
tal journey.  We  crossed  the  ditch — ^brook  I  ought  to  call  it,  I 
suppose — without  being  much  bespattered,  and  in  a  moment 
more  were  in  the  Plaza,  and,  entering  a  porton,  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  patio  of  a  casa  alta. 

As  we  filed  up  the  stairs,  at  the  head  there  was  another  file 
to  meet  us.  Don  Eladio  found  himself  first  in  the  arms  of  hie 
widowed  mother,  Dofia  Ana  Murgueitio  de  Vargas,  a  woman  of 
nearly  sixty,  something  like  her  daughter  Elodia,  though  hardfy 
as  dignified  as  she  will  be  at  her  mother's  age.  I  wish  it  were 
more  common  for  old  women  to  be  pretty  here,  but  that  can  not 
be  without  education.  But  of  really  old  women  there  can  not 
be  many  in  the  country.  I  can  not  think  now  of  an  octogena- 
rian of  either  sex. 

Next  in  order  came  a  pretty  girl  of  about  seventeen — ^Merce- 
des. Of  her  parentage  or  relations  I  know  little,  except  thut 
Eladio  whispered  to  me,  at  the  first  opportunity,  ^^  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  white  man.''  I  should  think  her  mother,  too^ 
might  have  been  as  white  as  his. 

With  two  more  embracings  Eladio's  salutations  were  finish- 
ed. These  were  with  a  venerable  negro  cook,  and  another  ser^ 
ant,  a  few  shades  lighter,  and  a  little  cleaner  in  drees.     In  all 
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s  hog^^ga  I  had  no  part.  The  first  half  of  them,  or  even 
I,  would  have  pleased  me  as  well  as  the  whole ;  indeed,  I  was 
ntenled  with  the  matter  as  it  was. 
►  The  house  had  originally  been  one  of  magnificent  dimensions. 
It  occupied  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  covered  ground  enough 
for  a  large  hotel.  But  it  had  been  inherited  by  two  children, 
who  proceeded  to  run  a  wall  throngh  the  middle,  with  a  porton 
on  each  side,  and  in  the  same  way  the  front  and  back  patios 
were  divided.  Evidences  of  diminished  magnificence  in  thia 
way  are  visible  over  all  the  towns  of  the  Cauca,  but  in  this  case 
it  was  an  advantage ;  for,  had  the  furniture  of  the  family  been 
scattered  over  double  the  space,  it  would  have  cost  them  much 
unnecesBary  walking  to  go  from  article  to  article. 

In  addition  to  the  interior  corrcdor,  we  have  balconies  over^ 
looking  the  Plaza,  and  an  exterior  corredor  on  the  side  that 
overlooks  a  chuich  patio  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  weeds. 
This  corredor  is  our  dining-room,  and  a  pleasant  one.  The 
kitciien  is  still  farther  from  the  street,  a  large,  desolate  room, 
witboat  a  table  or  chair,  and,  withal,  somewhat  dilapidated  in 
its  walls.  The  tinajera,  the  forge-like  cooking-place,  and  the 
grinding-stone,  are  all  that  the  room  contains.  The  transit 
from  the  sala  to  the  dining  corredor  can  not  be  made  without 
passing  through  the  principal  dormitory  of  the  family  or  throngh 
this  kitchen.  The  road  by  the  dormitory,  even  had  it  been  the 
longer,  would  be  better  to  travel  in  going  to  dinner. 

One  article  of  furniture  surprised  me.  It  was  a  spacious  and 
elegant  iron  bedstead  from  Europe,  with  a  wide,  thick,  and  soft 
hair  mattress,  tliat  might  have  made  a  bed  for  the  President, 
had  he  been  a  Conservador  and  their  guest.  As  it  is,  it  seems 
rather  an  article  of  curiosity,  for  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
yet  been  covered  with  sheets,  unless  it  be  to  keep  the  dust  off; 
nor  is  it  of  any  use  except  to  show  what  Sybarites  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  harbors.  How  we  all  sleep  here  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  The  ground  floor  in  the  rear  is  a  stable,  and  in  front  it  ia 
rented  to  a  family.  The  servants  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  principal  dormitory.  I  assign  the  smaller  dor- 
mitory to  the  queenly,  pious  Elodia,  sprightly  Manuela,  and 
Mercedes,  the  white  man's  daughter.  And  Eladio,  his  mother, 
wife,  two  children,  and  their  nurse,  with  tlie  two  other  serv- 
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ants,  could  find  plenty  of  loom  in  the  large  donnitoiy.  Mj 
inseparable  friend,  the  hammock,  hangs  in  the  sala,  a  hudny 
by  day  and  a  necessity  at  night. 

But  Susana  Pinzon  de  Vargas  has  the  ear-ache.  She  is  dis- 
tracted with  it.  It  is  worse  after  dinner.  She  can  hardly  at 
still  long  enough  to  nurse  her  babe.  And  a  ball  is  coming  off 
to-night.  It  is  not  a  hacienda  ball,  such  as  we  are  yet  to  aee^ 
but  a  town  ball,  such  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  firom  whicb 
it  seems  that  neither  the  sick  nor  those  in  prison  can  be  spaied; 
for  Susana  went  not  distracted  as  I  feared,  but,  needing  some 
distraction  in  her  agony,  went  to  the  ball,  and,  as  I  could  not 
attend  this  evening,  I  saw  her  no  more  till  morning. 

In  the  morning  she  was  no  better,  and  the  doctor  was  caDed. 
He  prescribed  cupping,  and  the  barber  was  accordingly  sent  ht. 
He  produced  a  scarificator,  and  Dona  Susana  was  surprised  tiiat 
so  ingenious  a  piece  of  mechanism  should  hare  strayed  beyood 
the  walls  of  the  Inquisition.  But  the  proposition  of  tKyiog  its 
multiplied  knives  on  her  was  simply  absurd.  And^  indeed,  scar- 
ification in  any  form,  however  proper  for  others,  could  ticnrar  be 
permitted  on  her.  The  physician  was  gone,  and  when  Eladio 
proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  she  be  bled  in  the  ann,  she  as- 
sented, glad  to  be  thus  rid  of  the  barber,  and  he  assented,  ^ad 
thus  to  gain  his  fee  and  be  oS. 

An  accidental  discovery  here  looks  worse  than  it  is :  let  no 
lady  faint  over  it  or  scream  audibly.  I  happened  in  the  dot^ 
mitory  one  morning  before  Senor  Vargas  had  risen.  He  was 
late,  for  the  Senorita  Manuela  Pinzon,  his  sprightly  sister-iii4aw, 
was  already  dressed  and  conversing  with  him  when  he  b^an  to 
rise.  He  sat  up  in  bed  stark  naked,  except  so  fiur  as  covered 
by  the  bed-clothes,  for,  like  Jaques  Couch^tout-nu  in  the  Wan- 
d^ng  Jew,  he  denudes  himself  entirely  when  he  goes  to  bed. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  custom  prevails  out  of  the  Cauca: 
I  should  not  have  discovered  it  if  it  had. 

I  can  not  tell  what  people  do  in  Cartago.  It  is  a  quiet  plaoe 
for  one  in  its  position.  It  stands  where  four  great  ways  of  ochs- 
merce  meet.  Above  is  a  grazing  country,  that  yields  hcnseiy 
mules,  beef,  and  pork.  Beef  is  cheaper  on  the  vast  plains  of 
the  East,  in  Casanare,  for  instance,  but  there  they  have  no  de- 
mand for  it     Below  Cartago  is  the  gold  countiy  of  Antioquia, 
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including  also  part  of  the  province  of  Cauca,  where  little  food 
IB  raised.  Bough,  steep,  and  rocky,  it  looks  to  the  plains  above 
for  its  beef  and  pork,  horses  and  mules.  I  estimate  this  dig- 
ging population  at  249,822,  most  of  whom  eat  some  beef  and 
pork,  and  use  some  beasts  of  burden.  West  of  here  is  the 
gold-washing,  iish-eating  province  of  Choc6,  with  a  population 
of  43,639.  Enough  of  these  see  beef  and  lard  once  a  year, 
or  ofteoer,  to  make  the  population  dependent  on  the  pastures 
above  Cartago  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Some  horses  and  mules  are  driven  over  the  Quindio,  but  no 
beef.  Dried  beef  is  sold  for  this  journey.  Most  of  the  salt 
used  in  the  upper  Cauca  comes  over  the  Quindio,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  imported  goods.  Most  of  the  hides  of  animals  raised 
here  are  pat  to  uses  unknown  at  the  North,  as  mats,  beds,  bas- 
kets, trunks,  packing-boxes,  chairs,  cordage,  harness,  fence, 
doors,  and  other  uses  too  numerous  to  mention ;  so  there  is  no 
hide  trade.  A  tobacco  trade  is  springing  up.  The  cinchona 
of  the  province  of  Popayan  passes  through  Cartago,  and  over 
the  Quindio,  to  avoid  the  risks  of  Buenaventura.  Tobacco 
makes  its  exit  in  both  directions.  Cacao  is  raised  above,  and 
Bent  tlirough  here  to  the  mines.  Rice  might  be.  Indigo  might 
be  exported. 

You  would  expect  merchants  here  with  advertisements  out  in 
■11  directions  of  "Highest  cash  price  paid  for  cacao;"  "Beef 
iranted;"  "Wanted  100  mules;"  "Northern  goods  given  for 
indigo ;"  "  Coffee  received  in  the  smallest  quantities  for  silks 
and  hardware."  No  such  thing.  Probably  no  merchant  in  Car- 
tago ever  spent  a  dollar  in  advcrtbing.  Barter  is  unkno^Wn  to 
me,  if  even  the  word  is  found  in  Spanish.  Tnieque,  the  near- 
est word,  would  hardly  suggest  the  idea. 

Commerce  has  three  stages  of  existence.  First  is  naked  cash, 
Titbout  bills,  barter,  or  credit.  It  is  sure — sure  as  the  march 
of  asnail.  Next  conies  barter,  mixed,  of  course,  with  what  cash 
there  may  be  in  a  region.  For  this  the  Cauca  commerce  seems 
waiting.  Lastly  comes  the  fast  system  of  cash,  bills  of  credit, 
bank-notes,  exchange,  double-entry,  shaving,  great  fortunes,  and 
splendid  bankruptcies  for  half  a  million.  The  light  of  this  mil- 
lennium is  yet  to  dawn  here. 
.  With  all  this,  I  am  surprised  to  see  bo  little  is  the  streets  of 
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Csrtago.  The  most  active  doinga  I  see  are  the  mOTementg  of 
the  vater-boTB.  Thw.  are  mountett  on  a  tnnle,  a  horse,  or  the 
rains  \j!  either,  while  yet  the  vital  epark  remains.  To  the  tcmi 
comers  of  the  saw-horse  that  serves  as  a  saddle  are  hm^  four 
tarras  of  goadoa.  The  imp  to  whose  mercy  the  qasdmped  is 
abandoned  rides  deep  enough  into  the  arm  of  the  La  Viga  to 
dip  np  his  water  without  dismoonting.  He  oaght  to  dip  it  vf 
only  on  the  upper  side  of  the  horse,  with  no  other  watei^hoj 
above  him,  nor  any  groom  washing  down  horses,  nor  any  bart- 
ers, bat  yon  can  not  make  snch  a  scapegrace  carefuL  His  mind 
is  all  bent  on  running  races  with  water-bojs  as  wretchedly 
mounted  as  himself.  Now  he  is  stopped  by  a  woman  that  of- 
fers him  a  cigar  if  he  will  hang  on  her  two  tarras,  and  return 
them  to  her  fuIL  He  asks  no  consent  of  his  beast  or  hia  em- 
ployer.    So  a  water-boy  knows  no  want  of  cigars. 


1  not  take  leave  of  Cartago  without  inentiamng  the  most 
nomerous,  and  by  far  the  most  active  part  of  ita  population. 
The  flea  is  a  beaatiful  object  when  secured  in  balsam  between 
two  plates  of  glass  for  the  microscope.  Trained  to  drag  a  chain 
or  draw  a  carriage,  as  these  little  faexapods  are  said  to  have 
been,  they  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  curious.  And  or- 
ganize them  into  an  army,  and  the  sharp,  slender  claws,  so  beau- 
tifiiliy  exhibited  in  the  microscope,  show  themselves  admirable 
for  clinging  to  you,  and  the  curious  lancet  is  a  most  perfect  in- 
strument for  perforating  the  human  cuticle. 

But  to  all  these  good  qualities  there  are  two  drawbacks.  One 
is  his  nullibiquity — nirgendheit  our  German  cousins  would  call 
it—hia  no-where-ness  "  when  you  put  your  finger  on  him ;" 
and  the  other  is  the  hardness  of  his  cuirass.  It  would  talie  me 
till  night  to  tell  you  of  all  the  adventures  which  have  taught  me 
the  extent  of  these  qualities.  One  time  I  wiU  "  put  my  linger 
on  him"  really.  I  crush  him,  niin  him,  pulverize  him,  and  take 
up  my  finger  to  feast  my  eyes  on  his  mangled  carcass,  when  lo  1 
he  bounds  off  eight  hundred  times  his  length,  and  I  can  almost 
imagine  a  tiny  derisive  laugh  at  the  idea  of  his  getting  a  broken 
leg  or  a  sprained  ankle  so  easily.  I  can  find  another  more  eas- 
ily than  catch  him  again. 

Another  time  I  wet  my  tiuger  before  I  put  it  on  him :  he 
shall  not  fool  me  so.  I  rub  him  till  I  have  broken  every  bone 
in  his  body,  and  almost  the  bones  of  my  finger  besides.  I  stop 
and  deliberate  whether  I  will  let  him  up  yet.  Ko ;  I  will  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  by  giving  him  one  more  crushing.  Then 
I  take  my  finger  off,  and  lo,  "  he  isn't  there !"  Of  course  T  look 
foolish.  But  no  mortal  can  stave  off  hia  fate  when  his  time 
comes;  so  I  find  recorded  in  my  diary,  "Paila,  9  July,  1853. 
Had  a  capital  day.  Dreamed  of  home  last  night;  had  recent 
beef  for  dinner ;  got  a  new  plant,  caught  a  butterfly,  and  killed 
a  ^ea."  The  flea  that  died  that  day  met,  doubtless,  an  acci- 
dental death ;  but  my  last  visit  to  Cartago  initiated  me  into  the 
art  of  flea-catching  by  incessant  practice.  I  killed  dozens  of 
them.  It  was  almost  worth  a  journey  there.  Once  I  went 
down  the  La  Vieja  and  bathed,  I  turned  my  clothes  inside 
out,  and  with  unpitying  eye  saw  no  less  than  six  ejected,  far 
any  house,  to  take  the  cliances  of  the  weather ;  and  all  the 
atj  home  I  was  the  sole  tenant  of  my  vestments. 
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But  we  most  leave  Cartago.  Don  Eladio  and  his  wifi^  lier 
aister,  and  the  children,  are  to  start  for  Tnloi.  His  kindnfim 
mounted  me  on  an  easj  horse  and  a  safe  one»  for  lie  oonsii* 
ers  me  a  babe  in  horsemanship.  What  he  would  say  to  one 
whose  equestrian  education  had  been  finished  on  a  Yankee  fiom, 
without  any  fsucther  lessons  at  the  South  and  West,  I  can  not 
telL  There  ought  to  be  no  better  horsemen  in  the  wodd  than 
those  of  the  Cauca»  but  you  would  never  observe  the  &ct 
The  Caucano  is  not  proud  of  his  horsemanship.  He  makm  no 
display,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  any  reputaliOA 
as  a  horseman,  or  wishes  any.  ,  They  ride  as  if  by  instinct  and 
of  course.  Still,  I  think  we  have  some  greatly  exaggerated  ao- 
counts  of  Spanish-American  horsemanship. 

We  soon  passed  rock  in  situ— not  in  a  mountain,  not  in  a 
high  hilL  The  road  had  once  passed  over  a  steep  knoU*  15  ftet 
high.  Travel  had  cut  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  plain  fi>r  a 
space  of  10  feet  in  width. 

The  sides  and  bottom  of  this  cut  are  horizontal  strata  of  sand- 
stone. Farther  up  I  found  strata  of  infusorial  earth  init.  Itis 
so  soft  and  so  white  that  it  is  used  as  chalk,  and  both  are  cill- 
ed  tiza.  The  best  I  saw  was  10  or  15  miles  above  Cartago, 
where  I  picked  out  a  specimen  fix)m  the  bank  for  my  fiiends  at 
home.* 

I  can  not  say  enough  of  the  country  over  which  we  swiftly 
sweep  in  a  large  and  gay  troop.  Bosques,  knolls,  green  glades, 
gentle  slopes,  hill-sides,  and  small  plains  came  along  in  an  ever- 
varying  succession.  Only  the  brooks  were  mute.  They  had 
neither  velocity  nor  pebbles  to  give  them  voice.  They  added 
no  beauty  where  they  alone  could  have  added  any. 

At  Saragoza,  a  small  village,  some  who  had  mounted  to  ats 
company  us  took  leave  and  turned  back.  Just  there  I  saw  the 
first  and  last  live  specimen  of  the  sloth,  here  called  Perico  lijero 
(swift  Perico).  It  may  be  the  Acheus  Ai*.  Ai'  is  a  natural  in- 
terjection expressive  of  pain,  and  is  given  to  the  animal  on  ac- 
count of  his  doleftd  cries.  He  was  as  large  as  a  middle-sised 
dog,  and  dung  to  the  stick  to  which  he  was  tied,  and  by  which 
his  possessor  bore  him  on  his  shoulder.  They  live  back  down- 
ward, in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspense  that  would  be  quite  di»- 
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agreeable  to  ordinary  animalg.  They  are  no  mote  helpless  on 
the  ground  than  a  lamb  would  be  in  a  tree.  Specimens  of  mam- 
mala  are  so  scarce  here  that  the  traveler  should  never  presume 
on  future  opportunities.  Much  to  my  regret,  I  had  to  leave  thia. 
At  dark  I  discovered  the  head  of  the  column  entering  the  gate 
of  Senor  Pedro  Sanchez,  a  few  miles  north  of  Obando.  It  standB 
somewhat  out  of  the  way,  on  a  pleasant  knoll.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose at  the  time  that  he  had  any  better  business  than  keeping 
a  sort  of  tavern,  by  giving  his  rooms  up  to  travelers.  I  have 
sioce  learned  not  to  judge  men  by  tlieir  furniture.  The  family 
left  the  sala  to  our  sole  occupancy.  The  spirit  of  delay,  that 
guides  all  travelers'  movements  liere,made  our  morning  start  to 
bang  off  till  3  P.M.  For  thia  we  made  up  by  a  dinner  between 
9  and  10.  My  short,  rapid  ride  fatigued  me  exceedingly,  more 
80  than  the  liardest  day's  walk. 

Wliile  waiting  in  the  piazza  for  dinner,  they  diverted  me  with 
the  babe-carrier  by  setting  him  to  lying.  He  was  a,  thick-set 
Choc6  negro  of  about  40  or  45,  whose  comical  ways  of  pacifying 
the  babe  on  hia  back,  when  it  worried,  had  diverted  me  much 
more  than  did  the  lies  he  now  told,  which  had  no  other  merit 
than  their  size  and  coolness.  Among  the  rest,  he  said  he  was 
engaged  to  a  beautiful  princess  in  Europe,  and  was  going  on 
n  to  claim  liis  bride.  He  appeared  fully  satisfied  when  he 
Ld  he  had  earned  from  me  the  surname  of  Pedro  el  Embna- 
(Pedro  the  Liar). 
We  were  obliged  to  supply  our  own  water,  and  that  delayed 
na  considerably.  The  peon  that  went  after  it  had  with  him  an- 
other to  dispel  liis  fears,  hght  his  way,  or  drive  off  the  wild 
beasts  with  &  brigbt-flaming  brand  that  resembled  pitch-pine, 
but  was  called  cipr^s.  Neither  this  nor  oedro  are  coniferous 
trees.  The  latter  may  be  Amyris  or  Cedrela.  Of  the  former  I 
could  obtain  leaves  only. 

It  was  a  pleasant  January  evening  as  we  sat  out  there  in  the 
piazza,  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold,  till  our  dinner  was  ready, 
and  tlien  I  was  soon  hung  up  in  my  hammock,  and  the  others 
spread  round  miscellaneously,  and  all  asleep  on  tables,  poyo, 
and  floor.  We  decided  to  rise  at  two,  take  chocolate  immedi- 
ately, and  start  at  three.  No  anch  plan  is  ever  executed.  We 
left  at  half  past  firai,  but  without  our  chocolate.     It  was  still 
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quite  dark  when  we  weie  finding  our  way  aouthwaid,  not  wiA- 
oat  difficulty,  for  most  of  the  road  was  unfenoed,  and  paths  U 
in  every  direction.  At  daybreak  we  summoned  up  a  £unily  ia 
Obando  (formerly  Naranjo),  who  kept  a  sort  of  venta,  and  wodd 
sell  some  agoardiente  to  those  of  us  who  needed. 

We  then  proceeded.  We  left  Pedro  el  Embnsten)  with  hif 
babe  to  make  up  in  diligence  what  he  lacked  in  fleetnesa.  Na- 
ture has  provided  the  young  with  means  to  ke^  pace  with  Ae 
dam,  but  I  know  of  no  means  to  prevent  a  babe  on  n^ro-hadL 
being  an  impediment  to  the  journey  of  the  mother  mounted  on 
a  good  horse.  Of  this  we  fdt  the  full  force  to-day.  The  seir^ 
ants  and  baggage  left  us  behind. 

Here  we  passed  the  Bio  de  los  Hicos  on  a  respectable  uncof- 
ered  bridge  the  only  bridge,  in  fSeu^t,  capable  of  bearing  tba 
weight  of  a  horse  in  all  this  region.  I'pass  no  bridge  unmen- 
tioned. 

At  Victoria  we  called  for  breakfast  just  as  the  peojde  were 
coming  out  ftom  mass  in  a  church  not  far  firom  us.  The  town, 
if  town  there  be,  is  small,  and,  it  seems,  could  spare  us  nothing 
to  eat.  A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  and  half  a  mile  off  our  road, 
we  were  more  fortunate.  It  cost  us,  however,  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  as  we  left  it  was  getting  rather  warm  to  travel  in  the 
sun. 

I  saw  here  my  first  nispero,  the  fruit  of  Achras  Sapota,  bat 
having  no  resemblance  to  the  zapote,  a  Matisia.  The  nispero 
is  of  the  size  of  a  tolerable  peach,  with  a  number  of  quite  laige 
seeds.  It  is  a  comfortable  fruit  to  eat,  but  there  is  a  gummy 
mUk  in  the  skin  that  repels,  and  very  little  in  the  flavor  to  in- 
vite a  Northern  palate.  The  zapote  is  just  the  reverse.  It  is 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple,  and  has  a  thick  buff  rind,  with  a 
reddish-yellow  pulp  within.  It  is  a  little  fibrous,  but  of  a 
pleasant  flavor.  It  breaks  open  readily,  and  discloses  a  huge 
seed  within,  not  unknown  to  us  of  the  North  on  account  of  its 
beautiful,  smooth,  chestnut-colored  back,  with  a  rougher,  whitish 
hilum  occupying  the  whole  under  surface.  The  pulp  is  gene^ 
ally  eaten  away  firom  the  rind,  which  is  at  last  thrown  away. 
Neither  is  a  first-class  fruit 

I  am  sorry  we  must  leave  our  party  so  soon,  but  I  have  a 
call  to  u^Jlo  at  La  Cabana,  a  hacienda  west  of  the  road  a  few 
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above  Victoria.  With  earnest  adieus  to  Susana  and 
lianuela  Pinzon,  and  a  real  reluctance  in  separating  me  from 
Senor  Vargas,  and  other  gentlemen  to  whom  1  could  not  well 
introdace  the  reader,  as  we  may  not  meet  them  again  except  as 
strangers,  I  rein  off  to  the  riglit,  and  soon  a  hillock  intervenes 
between  me  and  tlie  cavalcade.  I  pursue  a  westward  course  for 
a  surprising  distance.  I  have  considered  our  road  as  lying  be- 
tween the  Cauca,  and  mountain  forests,  that  luive  been  unoccu- 
pied since  the  extermination  of  the  Indians.  So  it  is  in  theory; 
but  this  belt  of  pasturage,  which  is  often  not  a  mile  wide  be- 
tween the  forest  of  the  Cauca  and  that  of  the  Quindio,  may  ex- 
tend far  into  either. 

Finally,  I  wind  round  a  marsh  surrounded  by  hillocks,  one 
of  which  is  crowned  by  the  bnildings  that  bear  the  modest 
name  of  The  Calnn.  Dr.  Cluevara  meets  me  at  the  tloor,  and 
his  wife,  Senora  Monzon,  is  happy  to  meet  one  who  knows  her 
father.  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  once  was  IMonson,  and 
that  her  ancestry  is  partly  English.  The  house  seems  an  ac- 
cidental combination  of  three  straggling  buildings,  which  seem 
to  mark  out,  if  not  inclose,  a  patio.  In  one  respect,  it  is  the 
most  admirably  situated  hacienda  in  the  Cauca.  It  is  on  the 
innermost  knoll,  overlooking  a  broad  and  beautiful  pasture  that 
extends  almost  to  the  very  banks  of  the  river.  We  can  not  see 
the  tawny  flood  that  we  saw  last  as  we  passed  its  mouth  on  the 
Magdalcna,  but  it  is  here  hid  from  view  by  but  a  narrow  skirt 
of  woods,  and  the  hills  of  the  other  banda  are  quite  near  us. 

But  there  is  one  drawback— the  water.  Most  houses  stand 
near  a  brook.  All  towns  must.  I  know  of  no  well,  nor  any 
name  for  one  in  New  Granada.  I  know  of  but  two  springs  (at 
Mesa  and  Libraida)  which  are  used.  La  Cabana  is  the  only 
hacienda  that  I  know  to  be  supplied  directly  from  the  Cauca. 
Their  tinajcra  contains  seven  huge  tinajas.  A  troop  of  negro 
women  go  to  the  river  every  morning,  and  bring  water  on  their 
heads  to  till  the  one  emptied  the  preceding  day.  It  stands  a 
week  to  settle,  and  is  then  fit  to  drink.  This  may  not  seem 
like  drinking  from  a  deep  well  or  a  spring  that  is  cool  nil  sum- 
mer, nor  yet  like  drinking  iced  Croton  water,  but  such  luxuries 
can  not  be  known  here.  The  Cauca  water  ia  as  good,  perhaps, 
B  any  in  the  world,  and  may  be  compared  to  water  at  St  Louis 
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without  ioe.    Elflewhere  I  have  only  dnmk  it  at  ferries,  mni 

and  alL 

La  Cabana  has  another  attraction.  It  has  a  stady,  a  room 
really  devoted  to  reading  and  writing.  Dr.  Gnevara's  lifanuy 
must  amount  to  over  100  volumes,  all  in  Spanish  and  FrendL 
He  takes  also  the  Correo  de  Ultramar,  as  does  also  a  gentlenuui 
in  Cartago.  It  is  encouraging  to  meet  these  signs  of  a  liteiaiy 
taste. 

I  gained  the  highway  at  a  point  above  where  we  left  it.  I 
went  south  of  La  Cabana  half  a  mile,  crossed  a  brook  called  Bio 
Hondo,  in  a  deep  ravine,  fix>m  which  the  ascent  was  the  xtf^aA 
I  have  ever  seen  yet.  Then  I  wound  around  bosques  and  kmdls 
for  a  mile  more  to  the  road.  One  night  afterward  I  letnoed 
these  steps  after  dark,  and  dark  it  was  when  I  arrived  at  tlie 
brink  of  the  ravine,  hoping,  bad  as  it  must  be,  that  it  was  tihe 
veiy  same  spot  where  I  had  risked  my  neck  in  dayli^it  befixei 
Conceive  what  the  descent  must  be  in  the  dark.  Soffioe  it,  I 
never  yet  have  broken  my  neck.  It  has  not  often  bem  in  ao 
much  danger  as  there.  Arrived  at  the  other  bank,  I  fomud  tlie 
bars  at  the  top  converted  into  an  impregnable  fence,  i)ofc  to  be 
passed  by  a  horse  without  destrojring  a  great  deal  of  hmnan  la- 
bor. I  looked  above  and  below,  then  tied  my  horae,  and  fiin 
ished  my  journey  on  foot.  Senor  Guevara  sent  a  servant,  iHio 
brought  in  my  horse  by  a  circuit  of  some  miles.  The  bars  had 
been  fenced  up  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of 
who  left  them  open  and  idlowed  his  cattle  to  stray. 
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Don  Eladio  Vargas  and  I  liad  been  riding  from  Cartago  to 
Saragoza  when  we  fell  in  with  Behsario  Cabal.  He  is  a  young 
LL.D.,  who  lives  I  know  not  bow,  unless  it  be  by  his  interest 
in  the  Hacienda  of  Cliaqueral  Law  pays  little  or  nothing  here. 
I  was,  as  nsual,  trying  to  extract  from  him  any  information  that 
he  might  possess  about  the  resources  and  elements  of  wealth  of 
the  coujitry.  He  stated  that  he  liad  great  hopes  of  vanilla.  I 
remarked  to  liim  that  any  export  worth  a  dollar  or  more  a  pound 
would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  bear  the  costs  of  getting  to  the 
ocean :  but  no  cheap  ones,  at  present.  He  said  that  he  had 
10,000  plants  of  vanilla  already  set  out,  and  hoped  yet  to  in- 
crease the  quantity.  I  was  glad ;  hoped  they  would  succeed ; 
should  he  very  happy  to  see  them ;  I  had  seen  none  but  spoit- 
taneouB  vanilla  plants.  He  hoped  I  would  call  at  Chaqueral 
some  time  when  he  was  at  home,  ^yter  more  talk  of  the  same 
sort  we  arrived  at  Saragoza,  and  Bclisario  went  on. 

I  had  better  now  speak  of  vanilla,  although  hardly  in  place 
here.  It  is  not  the  Tonqua  bean,  hut  a  long  pod  of  a  similar 
flavor.  It  is  no  bean  at  all,  but  is  filled  with  very  minute  seeds. 
It  is  an  orchid  plant.  The  best  species  seems  to  be  Vanilla  ar- 
oroatica,  but  some  other  species  have  some  of  the  peculiar  flavor, 
or  rather  odor,  but  perhaps  in  a  less  degree.  I  can  not  tell 
whether  the  Vanilla  aromatica  grows  here.  I  think  it  does, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  in  size,  shape,  and  odor,  but 
have  no  description  to  compare  the  plant  with.  Moat  orchids 
grow  on  trees,  pseud o-paraeites,  not  drawing  any  nourishment 
from  the  tree,  as  does  the  mistletoe,  here  a  very  common  plant. 
Tlie  genus  Vanilla  consists  of  thick-leaved  vines,  that  cling  to 
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the  bark  of  trees,  but  have  their  roots  in  the  ground.  Thej 
grow  in  deep  woods,  and,  as  orchids  are  apt  to  do,  very  spandy. 
You  are  by  no  means  sure  of  finding  two  specimens  of  the  same 
species  on  the  same  acre  or  in  the  same  day.  I  have  spent 
hours  and  hours  in  hunting  vanilla  flowers,  but  never  found  but 
two.  The  cultivation  of  such  a  plant  would  be  very  peculiar, 
but  might  be  a  mine  of  wealth  should  it  succeed. 

When  Belisario  had  gone  on,  Eladio  told  me  that  all  he  had 
been  telling  me  was  a  string  of  lies. 

I  stopped,  and  looked  hard  in  his  face.  Couldn't  I  under- 
stand Spanish  ? 

^'  He  has  not  a  single  root  of  vanilla  in  cultivation,"  said  hb. 
"  It  is  all  Ues.'* 

So,  wheh  I  had  proceeded  up  from  La  Cabafia  to  Las  Lqas 
— I^lat  Stones — ^River,  I  turned  off  to  the  east  toward  Chaqii9> 
ral,  not  to  see  a  vanilla  plantation,  but  a  liar.  A  gentleman  Bar 
would  be  less  of  a  curiosity  now ;  but  my  readers  will  excuse 
me — ^I  was  green  then,  and  believed  what  gentlemen  told  me.  A 
man  needs  to  be  a  year  in  a  country  before  he  can  begin  the 
study  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  to  advantage.  I  waal* 
ed  to  see  how  Belisario  would  look,  what  he  would  say,  when  I 
insisted  on  seeing  his  vanilla  plantation. 

Leaving  to  my  right  a  house  on  a  pretty  knoll,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  de  Las  Lajas,  I  passed  through  a  hill  by  one  of 
those  hoof-worn  cuts  so  common  on  the  Cauca,  even  on  planta- 
tion roads.  I  entered  on  a  plain  beyond,  or  the  vaUey  of  a 
brook.  Here  I  met  young  Belisario,  who  was  very  glad  to  see 
me.  He  was  going  up  to  Libraida  on  business,  but  he  would 
turn  back  and  introduce  me  to  his  aunt  and  cousin  (that  noon 
was  feminine — prima),  and  would  be  back  to  a  late  dinner.  In 
fact,  he  does  not  live  at  the  hacienda,  but  at  Buga,  where  he  at- 
tends to  his  business.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  found  him  near 
home. 

So  we  turned  round,  and  proceeded  in  toward  the  mountauis 
by  an  unending  series  of  knolls,  plains,  cuts,  and  little  preci* 
pices  of  6  to  10  feet.  We  bent  northward,  too,  till  I  began  to 
think  that  he  was  leading  me  by  a  roundabout  way  to  Victoria, 
and  that  there  was  not  even  a  Chaqueral,  an  aunt,  or  a  prima, 
any  more  than  a  vanilla-field.     At  length  we  saw  the  house  of 
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ll-tenant,  a  field  for  fattening  cattle,  and  then  the  house.  It  was 
R  mere  cottage,  on  the  top  of  a  steep  knoU,  not  far  from  the 
right  bank  of  that  troublesome  Kio  Hondo  that  I  found  south 
of  La  Cabana. 

The  house  was  a  cottage  of  three  rooms.  Along  the  front 
ran  a  corredor,  and  before  it  was  a  fence  lialf  down  the  hill,  with 
an  entrance  gate.  Behind  was  a  amoolh,  well-swept  area,  that 
might  be  called  a  patio ;  but  there  were  no  buildings  around  it 
except  a  ahed  to  cook  iinder,  in  place  of  the  kitchen  that  had 
been  burned  down. 

Of  course,  the  central  room  we  entered  was  the  aala.  On  the 
north  end  (left  hand)  was  the  family-room  (very  small),  and  on 
tlie  opposite  end  was  a  room  for  Belisario,  or,  in  liia  absence,  for 
Don  Itlodesto  Ganiba,  his  uncle.  Opposite  the  front  door  was 
the  back  door,  that  opened  out  on  a  diminutive  piazza  or  corre- 
dor, with  two  small  closets,  or  pantries,  at  the  ends.  Such  were 
the  reduced  halls  of  the  vanilla  planter.  Don  Modesto  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  partner  or  tenant  of  liie  young  lawyer.  He  waa 
now  out,  probably  at  work  with  his  own  hands.  Dona  Paz  Ca- 
bal de  Qamba  was  sitting  at  a  table,  making  cigars.  The  pri- 
ma, Isabel  Garaba  (Cabal),  was  sitting  by  the  door  on  the  floor, 
making  a  gown.  Her  cousin  introduced  me,  and  wished  me  a 
pleasant  time  till  his  return. 

All  hopes  of  vanilla  being  postponed  till  after  dinner  (moat 
probably  at  night),  I  began  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances. 
I  was  evidently  not  unknown  to  them,  though  I  had  never  lieard 
of  them.  Isabel  was  about  18,  and  wore  the  peaaant-dress,  which 
suited  lier  very  well.  If  there  ia  some  negro  blood  in  her  veins, 
it  is  not  perceptible.  The  gown  ahe  was  making  was  for  hei^ 
selt^.— ahe  dresses,  then,  sometimes  as  a  lady.  A  novel,  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  lay  on  the  table.  She  loved  reading, 
but  never  had  any  education.  Cousin  Belisario  lent  her  books. 
Her  brother,  a  student  in  Bogota,  had  given  her  some. 

Here,  then,  was  an  intermediate  link  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  She  belonged  rather  to  the 
latter  by  birth,  but,  although  she  had  never  been  educated,  she 
had  contrived  to  pick  up  enough  to  make  her  really  quite  attract- 
ive, as  more  than  one  aristocratic  Caucano  would  acknowledge, 
il'  he  dared  speak  his  mind.     My  own  opinion,  at  this  distance 
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of  time  and  place,  is  this,  that  she  is  just  the  most  agfeeaiUe  Bft* 
tive  lady  that  I  have  found  in  all  New  Granada.  Her  fiither 
and  mother  are  plain,  good  people,  that  seem  quite  oontented 
with  their  girl,  and  hope  the  best  for  their  absent  son. 

All  their  domestic  help  consisted  of  two  little  Uack  mute 
girls  of  perhaps  8  and  10.  They  are  not  idiots,  and  are  verf 
Uvoly,  can  hear  as  well  as  any  body,  understand  all  you  aqr^ 
but  do  not  speak  more  than  a  syllable  or  two.  I  have  watdttd 
them  closely,  and  even  studied  them,  as  in  many  points  they  i»- 
sembled  those  remarkable  dwarfs  exhibited  in  the  United  StetM 
as  ^^  Aztec  children,'^  the  remains  of  an  extinct  race.  I  had 
busied  myself  with  those  ^^  Aztecs,"  and  had  fortunately  dis* 
covered,  by  a  letter  from  Qranada,  their  history,  and  that  thef 
were  dwarfed  specimens  of  a  mixed  race  of  ordinary  sixe.  Thi 
little  mutes  at  Chaqueral  scarcely  differed  fix>m  them  ezoepi  k 
aice.  They  were  lively,  active,  cheerful,  ready  to  do  any  tUog 
that  their  strength  permitted,  but  could  not  be  made  to 
word. 

I  sfeai  the  day  very  pleasantly  reading  and  taUmq;^  widi 
or  two  strolls  along  the  margin  of  the  stream.  In  one  of  Mr 
chats  Isabel  looked  up  from  her  work,  and  asked  me  if  I  hdi 
any  cliildren. 

**  I  never  was  married,*^  I  replied. 

^^  Belisario  told  me  that  you  was  a  bachelor,  bol  I  thoq^ 
quite  probably  you  might  have  children  nevertheless.^ 

^^  Were  I  so  unscrupulous  as  to  be  a  fiather  before  iimiiig% 
I  should  be  enough  so  to  deny  it  also.  Were  I  suspected  of 
such  a  thing,  I  have  not  a  friend  that  would  not  doee  bis 
against  me.  Such  persons  are  not  admitted  into  die 
that  I  fitKiuent." 

I  did  not  tell  her  of  the  upper-ten-dom  of  New  Yodc^ 
only  poor  and  vulgar  debauchees  are  rgected,  pediqps  far  As 
riM^son  that  follows : 

«^  Were  we  to  be  so  particular  here.''  says  Dcnn  Bh*  "^ve 
should  have  to  live  without  soderr.'' 

They  thought  with  me  that  it  was  a  great  misfcttoK  Ant 
things  wei«  six  bat  she  did  not  know  that  thdr 
thin^  to  do  with  the  lajdtr  of  tbeir  morals.     I  had 
aak«d  in  die  same  way  about  my  children  by  n 
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>  had  alieady  invited  me  to  an  intimacj  with  his  amiable 

Bily. 

At  night  Belisario  returned  from  Libraida.  and  fais  unde  from 
his  work,  and  we  three  sat  down,  I  at  the  head,  and  they  at  the 
side  of  the  coarae,  long,  substantial  table.  I  Iiad  the  post  of 
honor  there  in  the  arm-chair ;  they  sat  on  the  poyo.  Isabel 
stood  and  looked  on,  to  sec  tliat  we  wanted  nothing.  After  we 
were  through,  the  dishes  were  removed  to  the  ground  at  the  back 
corredor,  where  she  and  her  mother  eat  down  and  ate. 

On  another  occasion,  when  they  had  with  them  Belisario'B  sif- 
ter, Virginia  Cabal  (pronounced  Virr-hin'-yah),  and  the  gentle- 
men were  both  away,  1  protested  that  I  was  not  used  to  eating 
alone,  and  they  must  eat  with  me.  Two  more  plates  were  put 
on,  and  the  young  ladies  eat  down,  but  they  reftised  to  eat. 
They  conversed  till  I  was  through,  and  then  dined  with  Dona 
Paa  on  the  ground  in  the  corredor.  I  think  the  custom  of  the 
women  eating  apart  from  the  "  lords  of  creation,"  and  on  the 
door,  is  gi^ing  way  a  little.  The  best  families  in  the  Cauca  do 
not  practice  it. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  topic  was  Vanilla.  The  plantation 
was  too  distant  to  visit,  but  we  would  go  and  see  some  sponta- 
neous specimens.  Don  Modesto  accompanied  us.  We  passed 
np  the  stream  some  way,  and  he  showed  me  a  plant  chmbing 
quite  fiigh  on  a  tree.  It  was  another  species  of  Vanilla,  and  not 
V.  aromaticB,  as  was  clear  from  the  fruit,  whicli  was  shorter  than 
the  true  pod,  and  not  triangular,  but  flat,  and  more  than  an  inch 
broad.     I  judged  the  pod  to  be  bicarpellary. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  precious  plant  was  so  important 
that  I  would  grudge  no  time  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes :  so 
after  breakfast  we  mounted,  and  went  inward  toward  the  mount- 
ain. We  went  in  farther  than  I  have  ever  since  seen  any  oc- 
cupied land,  except  near  Tidua.  We  came  to  a  pasture  that  ie 
shut  in  mostly  by  a  ravine  and  a  stout  fence ;  beyond  this  we 
entered  the  woods,  so  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  forest  be- 
tween U8  and  the  ncighborliood  of  the  Mngdalena.  Here  he 
showed  me  three  plants  of  a  vaniUa  that  he  assured  me  iie  had 
planted.  I  examined  them,  and  pronounced  them  likely  to  live. 
I  bapjwned  to  know  that  we  had  already  passed  over  his  line 
into  the  property  of  another  man.  I  thought  it  inhuman  to  cany 
my  vanilla-hunt  any  farther,  and  "  was  fuUy  satisfied." 
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We  looked  at  another  spot  where  he  thinks  the  water  bri^- 
ish.  Salt  is  veiy  high  here,  being  brought  a  little  over  300  nuke 
on  the  backs  of  mules.  It  is  only  given  to  fatting  cattle.  Qia- 
queral  is  a  hacienda  for  £aitting  bulls.  They  are  bought  for  6 
to  8  dollars  each  at  the  age  of  3  to  4  years,  subjected  to  the  nq- 
nisite  surgery,  and  with  six  months  of  Guinea-grass  and  salt 
are  ready  for  slaughter.  There  are  but  two  cultivated  grasses 
here,  Guinea-grass  and  Par£.  These  pastures  only  are  fenced. 
Brackish  water  here  would  be  a  fortune.  I  have  often  helped 
hunt  for  it,  but  I  have  never  been  sure  that  any  contained  chlor- 
ide of  sodium. 

On  our  return,  we  found  that  a  gentleman  from  the  next  ha- 
cienda had  called.  I  saw  him  here  often  at  other  times.  He 
plays  cards  there  with  the  ladies,  makes  himself  agreeable,  and, 
as  he  is  a  bachelor,  he  may  yet  make  Miss  Isabel  happy.  I  call 
him  Don  Justo,  without  troubling  the  reader  with  a  surname. 

Belisario  Cabal  ^^is  a  taxidermist.  He  set  up  and  presented 
to  the  National  Museum  of  Bogota  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
ornithological  specimens  there."  I  suggested  that  they  would 
be  more  appreciated  by  the  New  York  Lyceum — a  worthy  in- 
stitution, that,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  excellent  business-men 
and  literary  gentlemen,  has  gathered  quite  a  museum,  which 
they  keep  open  to  the  public  gratuitously  whenever  they  have 
funds  to  procure  chambers  for  the  invaluable  collection.  He 
promises  to  send  them  some  birds.  When  he  does,  if  yet  this 
book  survive  to  another  edition,  I  hereby  promise  to  remove  aU 
my  vanilla  from  Chaqueral  to  some  other  place,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  cultivated  plants. 

I  went  once  to  Chaqueral  on  purpose  for  a  swim  with  the 
ladies.  There  is  a  deep  spot — charco — in  a  stream  (I  shall  not 
tell  you  where  it  is),  that  is  so  long  that  it  is  called  el  Credo— 
the  Creed.  The  Creed,  I  believe,  is  the  longest  office  in  the  ro- 
sary, and  the  extraordinary  length  of  this  deep,  still  water  gave 
it  the  name.  It  is,  in  fact^  a  dozen  rods  long,  with  an  average 
depth  of  tlireo  feet,  and  an  almost  uniform  width  of  five  or  six. 
It  is  embowered  in  deep  woods,  and  bathed  with  the  coolest  air 
of  a  jieqx'tual  summer.  Were  man  bom  only  to  swim,  his  Eden 
would  have  IxHjn  here. 

To  oiur  party  for  the  Credo,  besides  Sedora  Cabal,  Isabel,  and 


g^nia,  was  added  Don  Justo,  a  lady  who  was  first  married 
mt  three  yeara  since,  and  her  daughter,  a  simple,  not  very 
captivating  girl  of  about  16. 

As  we  were  riding  there,  Isabel  aska  if  my  horse  can  not  pace. 
I  think  so,  though  now  on  an  easy  trot.  She  advises  me  to 
draw  in  the  reins  and  whip  him  up.  A  pace  results,  but  she 
decides  that  it  is  not  spontaneous,  but  learned.  .Uierward  she 
asks  me  if  I  did  not  speak  last  night  of  having  come  on  a  iiorse. 
Doubtless  I  did,  since  I  rode  neither  mule,  donkey,  nor  bull. 
She  informs  me  that  it  is  a  mare,  and  tliat  she  is  with  foal.  I 
mcntaUy  conclude  that  I  never  would  try  to  cheat  her  in  a  horse- 
trade. 

Our  horses  are  at  length  tied  to  trees  near  the  Credo,  Justo 
has  brought  with  him  no  bathing-dress  but  a  handkerchief.  As 
he  sees  me  differently  provided,  he  decides  not  to  go  in  at  aU. 
The  mothers  likewise  do  not  go  in.  The  Seiioritas  appear  in 
long  robes,  open  a  little  on  tlie  back,  but  quite  as  appropriate  as 
any  thing  not  "  Bloomer"  can  be.  The  atranger-girl  can  not 
swim,  Justo  and  the  mothers,  seated  on  the  rock,  chat  and 
^Ucb  us.     We  spatter  them  a  little. 

Hp  was  dressed  before  the  otliers  left  the  water,  I  was  talking 
Vrith  Virginia  as  she  was  combing  her  hair  preparatory  to  dreas- 
ing.  At  length  Justo  calls  me  to  him,  while  I  am  sitting  there 
with  my  back  to  her.  He  kindly  tells  me  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
a  lady  to  have  a  gentleman  so  near  her  wlien  dressing.  So  we 
stand  tlterc  talking  with  our  feces  toward  her,  and  not  four  rods 
off,  till  she  and  the  others  are  ready  to  ride.  Truly  etiquette  is 
mystery. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  leave  the  famUy  of  Seoor 
Gamba.  But,  before  I  go,  Isabel  must  show  me  lier  garden.  A 
space  twenty  feet  by  eight  is  inclosed  with  slats  of  guaduas 
seven  feet  long,  placed  on  end.  Four  of  them  are  loose,  so  that 
they  can  be  partly  taken  out,  and  make  a  hole  large,  enough  for 
a  sheep  to  walk  through.  Here  wo  creep  in.  The  most  inteiv 
eating  article  I  tind  is  live  stalks  of  wheat  thirty  inclies  high. 
I  think  she  will  get  five  heads  of  wheat  in  harvest-time,  but  not 
of  a  very  good  quality.  This  experiment  proves  nothing.  This 
ia  poor  from  other  circuinatanees  than  a  climate  naturally  un- 
&Torable.     A  large  crop  might  fail  from  reasons  that  may  not 
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affect  this.  It  is  said  tliat  wheat  has  grown  in  places  of  fhifl 
altitade,  till  pests,  animal  or  vegetable,  incapable  of  existing  in 
colder  places,  had  so  multiplied  upon  it  as  to  render  it  unprofi^ 
able.  But  I  am  spending  a  great  while  in  so  vexj  small  a 
garden. 

We  return  to  Las  Lajas,  and  go  straight  across  the  road  to 
the  river.  Dry  land  approaches  nearer  the  river  here  than  in 
any  other  place  I  know  o£  A  shout  to  a  sugar-mill  oppostfe, 
and  the  use  of  a  friend's  name,  brings  over  a  canoe  for  a  gnte* 
itous  ferriage.  We  wish  to  visit  the  Hacienda  of  La  Ycgib 
Here  we  see  the  Cauca  at  the  lowest  point  I  have  ever  seen  it 
below  the  mouth.  I  have  never  seen  it  except  at  ferries  and  it 
Yijes,  so  completely  is  it  protected  by  morasses.  It  may  hoe 
be  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  identical  in  appeav- 
anoe  with  the  upper  Magdalena  and  tiie  Missouri,  a  river  of 
dilute  mud. 

Three  plants  fixed  my  attention  in  a  short  walk  above  Iks 
ferry.  Here  alone  I  have  seen  the  yuca  in  blossom.  It  was 
nearly  three  feet  high,  with  a  spreading  top,  and  rather  prettf , 
smooth  leaves.  Next  was  the  almendron,  Attalea  amygdalina 
— a  palm  with  scarce  any  stem,  so  that  its  head  seemed  to  rest 
on  the  ground.  In  the  centre  of  a  great  crown  of  leaves  was  a 
mass  of  fruits,  a  spatha  crowded  with  nuts.  The  kernel  resem- 
bles the  almond  very  much,  only  it  is  firmer  in  the  texture,  and 
I  did  not  perceive  any  taste  of  Frussic  acid.  Next  I  came  into 
a  thicket  of  jiraca.  The  leaves  are  sold  off  the  ground  from  this 
thicket,  so  as  to  be  a  profitable  article  of  cultivation. 

I  can  not  tell  how  I  came  to  the  cane-mill  of  La  Vega,  so  I 
will  tell  you  whom  I  found  there.  First,  there  was  the  owners 
Don  Ramon  Gronzalez,  his  wife,  Eita  Pinto  de  Gronzalez,  her  us* 
ter,  Eeyes  Pinto,  and  too  many  little  ones  to  count.  They  have 
come  down  here  for  a  campaign  of  making  dulces  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  al&ndoque.  They  tell  me  they  are  all  througii, 
and  I  have  come  in  very  good  season,  as  in  an  hour  they  would 
have  started  home. 

My  horse  has  barely  rested  from  his  fatiguing  swim  when  we 
mount — tliat  is,  as  many  of  us  as  there  are  animals  for.  Each 
horso  carries  an  adult  and  a  child,  and  when  the  horses  are  all 
occupied,  there  remain  on  foot  only  the  proprietor,  his  wife,  and 
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their  babe.  Said  babe  was  naked  when  I  came  upon  them,  bat 
in  compliment  to  me,  I  suppose,  they  put  on  her  a  thin  calico 
dress.  I  am  much  surprised  that  they,  in  particular,  should  be 
left  on  foot,  but  they  tell  me  that  it  is  not  far  that  they  have  to 
walk — about  a  mile,  in  fact 

My  share  of  the  burden  was  little  Dolorea,  a  girl  of  five. 
They  generally  called  her  La  Mona — the  monkey — so  that  for 
a  long  time  I  knew  her  by  no  other  name.  Kven  now  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  it  right.  The  little  creature  had  been  in  pei^ 
petual  motion,  and,  once  on  horseback,  dropped  immediately 
asleep. 

We  at  length  come  to  the  road  from  Cartago  to  Roldanillo, 
and  then  to  a  house.  It  belongs  to  Bon  Ramon,  but  he  lives 
two  tnilea  farther  on.  This  house  is  the  residence  of  his  wife's 
father,  Senor  Pinto,  her  sister  Reyes,  and  several  little  children 
that  I  have  not  counted.  Reyes  is  unmarried,  and  these  chil- 
dren are  all  accidenlaL 

The  bouse  consists  of  two  cottages,  with  a  space  betweon 
them  for  a  patio.  It  is  dusk,  and  we  Bit  there  in  preference. 
Nothing  is  said  about  dinner,  probably  because  it  would  be 
idle  conversation,  there  being  notliing  whereon  any  speculation 
could  be  based,  nor  in  which  it  would  result.  I  assure  you  such 
things  are  forgotten  here  with  very  little  inconvenience.  It  ifl 
m11  a  notion  that  two  good  meals  a  day  at  least  are  essential  to 
health  and  happiness.  Many  are  the  days  that  I  have  taken 
nothing  after  breakfast  but  a  single  small  cup  of  thick  choco- 
Ule,  a  ripe,  roasted  plantain,  a  saucer  of  molasses,  brown  sugar, 
or  preserves,  and  then  a  drink  of  water,  and  have  done  very  well. 
So  I  did  this  evening,  silting  on  a  pile  of  jipijapa  leaves,  which 
I  preferred  to  the  bare  ground,  in  company  witli  the  two  ladiea 
and  their  various  children,  legitimate  and  otherwise. 

Don  Ramon  had  gone  to  La  Vega,  and  brought  back  with 
him  a  bundle  of  letters  for  me.  It  will  illustrate  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  obstacles  to  the  free  transit  of  let- 
ters to  state  that  I  then  learned  the  death  of  a  sister  that  I  sup- 
posed was  in  usual  health.     She  had  been  dead  363  days. 

Sehor  Gonzalez  and  family  went  early  next  morning  to  Li 
Vega.  I  should  describe  it  as  two  cabins  standing  in  a  sheep- 
fold.  The  front  yard  was,  in  fact,  occupied  by  a  considerable 
Co 
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flock  of  sheep,  and  the  corredor  served  them  for  hoveL  No  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  keep  it  clean,  for  it  wonld  be  aselesB  unleBS 
other  lodgings  were  assigned  to  the  sheep.  Within  was  an  ab* 
sence  of  comfort  that  was  very  striking  in  a  man  of  so  mndi 
foresight,  intelligence,  and  wealth  as  Don  Ramcm.  He  is  an  is- 
valnable  officer  in  the  district,  a  dearnsighted,  enterprising  man. 
His  business  is  prosperous,  and  he  has  as  much  money  aa  lie 
can  well  invest.  He  is  no  miser,  but  spends  fineely  whenever  lie 
has  occasion. 

Yet,  besides  his  kitchen,  his  whole  house  is  three  small  roomi 
with  earth  floors.  The  sala  is  12  feet  square.  It  has  a  pojo 
running  all  roimd,  two  heavy,  coarse  arm-chairs,  that  belonged 
to  his  grand£Ekther,  General  Gonzalez,  and  an  immovable  taUe^ 
made  by  fastening  a  board  30  inches  long  and  18  wide  <m  tiie 
tops  of  four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  It  is  convenioitlf 
located  in  a  comer,  so  that  the  poyo  may  serve  as  seat  at  one 
side  and  one  end.  Hence  two  chairs  are  all  that  axe  needed, 
and  he  has  no  more  in  the  house.  His  bed-room  is  18  fiwt  by 
7.  Two  shelves,  7  feet  by  4^  and  2  feet  from  the  gcoimd,  are 
the  beds.  In  the  remaining  four  feet  hangs  a  frame  in  wiiidi 
the  babe  sleeps.  She  can  thus  be  swung  by  the  occupants  of 
either  bed.  The  opposite  room  contains  saddles,  boxes,  etc., 
and  is  a  general  receptacle  for  things  not  in  immediate  use. 

The  oldest  girl,  Mercedes,  comes  home  from  school  at  HA' 
danillo.  She  is  about  eight,  and  Elena,  who  comes  with  ns 
from  the  sugar-works,  six.  So  they  have  four  children,  all 
girls.  Mercedes  is  a  cordial,  sociable  child.  I  wished  to  hear 
her  read,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  for  her  to  lead. 
They  have  a  house  in  Boldanillo,  and  all  their  books  are  there. 
Elena  is  shy^  strong-tempered,  and  unfriendly.  La  Mcma,  on 
the  other  hand,  becomes  my  friend  at  once — ^is  never  so  haj^ 
as  when  in  the  hammock  with  me.  The  sala  has  that  conven- 
iency  always  swinging,  a  seat  by  day,  my  bed  at  night.  Or> 
dinaiy  guests  sleep  on  the  poyo,  or  on  a  hide  on  the  floor.  Set 
ho  has  not  a  table  laige  enough  to  sleep  on. 

As  I  have  an  F  in  my  name,  it  is  supposed,  of  coorae,  that 
it  is  tVancisco.  It  is  quite  a  relief  for  me  to  have  a  name  that 
cvt>ry  body  can  pronounce — a  luxury,  in  fiicL  I  wish  I  had 
borrowed  a  good  name  before  I  left  home  to  uae  here.    Aa  I 


1  hunting  flowers  with  the  children,  I  injadicionsly  mention 
that  I  do  not  like  the  name  of  Mercedes,  as  it  is  plural — met- 
des.  Mercedes  does  not  like  the  name  of  Francisco.  She  is 
nonsuited  by  being  informed  that  my  name  ia  Hot  Francisco, 
and  is  eager  to  learn  what  it  is,  in  order  not  to  like  that.  She 
will  never  find  out.  Still,  she  likea  me  and  I  her,  but  we  do 
not  like  each  other's  names. 

Oar  little  table  is  large  enough.  There  are  but  two  to  eat  at 
it.  Rila  and  the  children  cat  on  the  floor  of  the  back  corredor. 
I  miss  something  at  these  meals,  and  more  than  the  cookery  ia 
at  fault. 

The  want  of  fruit  ia  a  great  privation.  Practically,  fruit  here 
reduces  itself  to  ripe  plantains,  bananas,  and  oranges.  Ripe 
plantains  are  a  necessity  to  me.  I  meet  bananas  about  once  a 
month,  and  have  eaten  as  many  as  ten  at  once.  Not  half  the 
oranges  are  fit  to  eat.  Though  the  best  oranges  in  the  world 
can  be  raised  here,  I  do  not  know  of  a  good  orange-tree  between 
here  and  Ibagn6.  Don  Ramon  owns  four  houses  and  some  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  tlie  best  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which 
nine  tenths  of  the  fruits  of  the  world  would  grow,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  a  single  tree,  bush,  vine,  or  herb  that  yields 
an  eatable  &ait  except  the  staff  of  life,  the  plantain.  Does  the 
reader  protest  tliat  I  am  not  keeping  probability  in  ™w  t  I 
answer,  that,  were  I  making  up  a  character,  it  shoiild  be  more 
natnral  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  I  must  put  down  things  as  I 
lind  them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  town  residence  of  Don  Ramon  Gonza- 
lez. The  village  of  Roldanillo  stands  in  a  nook  of  the  Caldas 
chain,  or  "Western  Cordillera,  below  the  mouths  of  the  La  Paila 
and  Las  Canas,  and  above  that  of  Lajas,  Hondo,  and  Micoa  riv- 
ers, all  of  which  come  in  from  the  east,  and  are  variously  and 
incorrectly  laid  down  on  the  maps.  Rio  Frio  comes  out  of  the 
western  mountains,  and  empties  into  the  Canca  above  the  vil- 
lage. The  census  tables,  which  give  the  population  of  districts 
only,  ^ve  a  clew  to  the  comparative  size  of  villages.  With  rare 
exceptions,  the  more  populous  a  district,  the  larger  its  village. 
Thus.  Roldanillo  district,  with  a  population  of  4800,  mnst  havB 
at  its  "head" — cabeza  (which  is  also  the  cabecera  (capital)  of 
tfce  Canton  of  Roldanillo) — a  population  of  some  4000.   Here  w 
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may  expect  phjsicianB,  schools,  balls,  and  respectable  festiTib. 
It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  Gonzalez  children  were  all  bom 
here,  are  to  be  educated  here,  are  to  dance  here,  and  to  spend 
their  money  here. 

Indeed,  we  would  in  charity  hope  that  here  is  their  residency 
and  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  they  occupy  for  a  few  weeks 
the  mud  cottages  of  La  Vega.  It  is  not  so— can  not  be  so.  Don 
Bamon  has  no  fiutltful  mayordomo — overseer — as  may  some- 
times be  found  east  of  the  Quindio.  He  must  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  be  present  constantly,  or  every  thing  stops  and  goes 
wrong.  Still,  the  town  house  is  much  more  respectable  in  sin^ 
material,  and  furniture.  It  is  large  enough,  if  not  with  nxnns 
enough.  It  has  but  five  rooms  indeed,  including  kitchen  and 
stable ;  but  all  these  are  spacious,  and  all,  except  the  stable,  m 
the  upper  story  of  an  adobe  house.  The  bedsteads  and  tabk 
are  movable,  and  as  elegant  as  might  be  expected  from  the  hands 
of  a  rough  carpenter  in  a  land  where  the  lathe  is  unknown. 

In  fact,  the  only  approximation  to  a  lathe  I  have  seen  here  is 
a  contrivance  to  make  an  object  revolve  three  or  four  times  in 
one  direction,  and  as  many  in  the  contrary.  ' 

Don  Ramon  has  also  a  chest  of  books  here.  I  think  one  vol- 
ume has  been  added  in  his  own  day,  the  Colmena  EspanoU — 
Spanish  Hive.  It  appears  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Penny  Mi^ 
azinc,  and,  were  copies  plenty,  would  have  dope  a  good  work  for 
the  rising  race.  I  did  not  see  any  book  that  I  thought  had  been 
purchased  by  his  father,  but  previous  generations  appear  to  have 
been  much  better  patrons  of  the  bookseller.  Thus  all  the  books 
had  passed  the  minimum  point,  and  age  now  only  adds  to  their 
value. 

On  the  Sabbath  I  drew  firom  this  treasury  a  Latin  work  on 
Jewish  antiquities,  which,  if  compiled  firom  the  knowledge  and 
traditions  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  inter* 
est  at  this  day.  There  was  a  rope-dancer  to  exhibit  that  even- 
ing, and,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  family  wished  to  go.  La  Mona  was 
hired  to  stay  with  me  and  a  servant  by  the  loan  of  a  pair  of 
side-combs  that  belonged  to  Mercedes.  They  were  of  tortoise 
shell,  ornamented  with  bugles.  Imagine  me,  then,  seated  at  the 
table,  with  a  tallow-candle  in  the  candlestick,  bending  over  the 
old  |>archment-boand  Latin  volume,  and  resolved  to  have  a  Sab- 


bath  evening  to  myself.  La  Mona  was  rightly  named :  in  mi^ 
chief  she  closely  approximated  the  more  qaiet  of  the  monkey 
tribe.  When  the  coast  is  clear,  the  first  thing  she  does  is  to 
strip  herself  as  naked  as  any  other  monkey — except  the  side- 
combs.  Then  she  climbs  up  on  the  table,  and  seats  herself 
near  my  book.  Next,  she  takes  out  her  combs,  picka  all  the 
bugles  off  them,  gets  some  into  the  cracks  in  the  tabic,  and  bur- 
ies others  in  the  tallow  that  runs  down  into  the  base  of  the 
candlestick.  The  servant  has  no  authority  over  her.  Rarely 
does  the  mother  trj'  to  exercise  any,  though  the  child  is  not  oltea 
so  completely  let  loose.  Next,  she  must  play  with  the  candle. 
When  she  had  aided  my  lucubrations  over  Jewish  antiquitiea 
about  an  hour,  I  grew  tired,  and  told  her  if  she  took  my  candle 
again  I  would  blow  it  out,  A  moment  after  we  were  in  total 
darkness.  The  servant  offered  to  go  to  the  neighbors'  and  light 
the  candle,  but  1  told  her  to  let  it  be.  "  Come  to  me,  Monkey," 
I  said,  and  the  little  thing  snu^led  down  into  mj  aims,  and  in 
five  minutes  more  was  fast  asleep.  I  rolled  her  in  a  cloth  and 
laid  her  on  a  bedstead. 

At  11  the  family  returned,  bringing  their  chairs  with  them. 
On  all  such  occasions  the  spectators  must  find  their  own  seats, 
and  it  is  so  even  in  the  theatre  of  Bogota.  Thus  closed  my 
Habbath  in  the  family  of  Ramon  Gonzalez, 

One  day  a  boy  came  in  from  the  street  bringing  up  my  little 
Greek  Testament.  La  Mona  had  thrown  it  off  the  balcony, 
1  had  to  tic  a  string  to  it  and  hang  it  up  on  a  high  nail,  as  if  to 
put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  ants.  I  did  not  wish  her  to  play  with 
my  tooth-brush,  and  hid  it  behind  a  little  doll  tied  into  a  rock- 
ing-chair, placed  on  a  high  antique  chest  of  drawers.  The  spite- 
ful, shy  Elena  discovered  my  hiding-place,  and  proclaimed  that 
Francisco  (Fran-thees'-co)  had  put  his  little  brush  in  the  cliair 
of  the  baby-god!  What  I  had  taken  for  a  plaything  was,  then, 
an  object  of  religions  regard,  if  not  of  worship. 

Klena  was  mischievous  too,  I  was  sitting  reading  at  a  bal- 
cony one  day,  when  she  brought  forward  a  book  I  had  borrow- 
ed, and  threatened  to  throw  it  down  into  the  street.  I  told  her 
if  she  did  I  would  strike  her.  She  did  not  believe  it.  La  Alona, 
too,  had  brought  another  book,  and  at  the  same  instant  both 
threw  them  down.    I  boxed  their  ears.    A  great  outcry  was  tha 
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xesult.  Elena  ran  off  Bcreaming,  and  never  came  near  me  agam 
that  daj  nor  the  next.  La  Mona  threw  herself  into  my  lap,  ud 
sobbed  for  a  long  time,  and  would  not  leave  me  for  an  hour. 

Filial  irreverence  runs  wild  in  New  Oranada.  I  have  seen  a 
girl  of  8j  the  daughter  of  a  most  respectable  and  high-apixited 
mother,  strike  her  and  call  her  the  vilest  names  known  in  mj 
language,  and  that  with  impunity.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assot 
that  family  disdpline  is  known  at  all  here.  Less  would  be  noA 
ed  than  with  us,  by  far.  As  it  is  less  called  for,  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  it  is  in  almost  entire  disuse. 

I  visited  the  boys'  school  atBoldanillo,  but  saw  nothing  wortbj 
of  remark.  I  saw  also  a  select  school  for  girls.  Select  it  was^ 
for  the  number  was  only  five.  In  intellectual  advantages  tUa 
was  no  way  superior  to  the  average  of  puUic  girla'  schoolsy  if 
even  so  good;  but  the  pupils  were  more  outof  the  way  of  learn- 
ing bad  language.  The  teacher  was  the  sister  and  hoosekeeptf 
of  Priest  Elias  Guerrero,  the  most  amiable  member  of  the  deigj 
I  have  seen  here.  He  is  without  the  charge  of  any  chnicfa.  I 
could  not  but  feel  sad  to  think  of  so  affectionate  a  brother  thai 
oould  never  be  a  husband;  so  intelligent  and  worthy  a  man  ex- 
posed to  the  sins  that  are  (humanly  speaking)  inseparable  fnm 
forced  celibacy. 

I  staid  a  night  at  the  house  of  Padre  Elias.  He  had  to  say 
mass  the  next  morning.  I  proposed  to  accompany  him.  He  as- 
sented, only  requesting  me,  if  my  conscience  did  not  permit  me 
to  kneel  in  mass,  to  stand  where  my  nonconformity  could  not  be 
seen ;  so  I  stood  in  the  sacristy.  The  church  is  quite  a  luge, 
desolate  concern,  not  over  rich  in  pictures  and  statues ;  but  it  has 
an  organ.  I  went  up  to  try  it.  A  man  tried  to  blow  it,  but  it 
would  take  two  men  to  do  it ;  and  you  could  find  no  two  pipes 
in  harmony  in  it ;  such  a  shrieking,  growling,  squalling,  and 
squealing  as  it  made  was  almost  diabolic. 

After  breakfast  Senor  Guerrero  went  to  work  examining  a 
peculiar  book,  that  had  been  made  by  adding  leaf  after  leaf  of 
stamped  paper  to  a  nucleus  of  two  or  three  sheets  with  which 
it  had  begun.  It  was  a  criminal  trial — ^proceso.  A  man  had 
been  charged  with  some  crime,  and  had  been  denounced.  The 
denunciation  was  page  1.  Page  2  stated  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
Page  3  was  from  the  juez  letradro  del  circuito  —  the  circuit 


rdeiing  the  judge  of  the  first  instance  to  take  the  evi- 
dence of  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  These  made  up  documents  4,  5,  6, 
and  7.  No.  8  was  from  the  accused,  demanding  iJiat  some  one 
be  assigned  as  his  counsel,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  employ  a  doc- 
tor of  laws.  No.  9  was  i'roni  the  judge  of  the  first  instance,  or- 
dering Reverend  Eiias  Guerrero  to  defend  the  accused.  In  No. 
10  my  friend  had  aaked  that  B  and  G  be  re-examined  on  cer- 
tain points,  and  £  and  F  examined;  11,  12,  13,  14  conttuned 
the  residts  of  these  examinations,  which  he  was  sewing  on  pre- 
vious to  passing  the  concretion  over  to  the  personero,  or  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  province  of  Buenaventura. 

If  it  sliall  seem  to  the  personero  tliat  the  case  is  made  up,  be 
will  demand,  in  No.  15,  an  interview  at  a  proper  time  between 
the  jaez  letradro,  the  accused,  his  defender,  six  jurors— jurados 
(sworti  Jiien) — and  himself,  in  which  these  documents  will  all 
be  read,  and  the  case  argued,  ^"^e  may  then  hope  that  No.  16 
will  contain  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  jury,  and  No.  17  the 
eentence  of  the  judge. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Granadan  pro- 
cess, as  it  seems  to  me.     It  is  much  more  dangerous  to  men  of 
bad  character  than  our  blessed  Fnglish  system,  which  yields  a 
more  perfect  protection  to  the  criminal  than  any  other  ever  in- 
vented.    I  tried  to  describe  our  process  to  him,  but  I  fear  that 
he  did  not  believe  all  I  said. 
_       "In  the  first  place,  we  catch  the  accused." 
^^  "But  if  you  can  not  catch  him,  what  then?" 
^L  "  Why,  of  course,  then  we  do  not  try  him." 
^L  "  Why  not  ?" 
^B   "  He  might  not  have  a  fair  trial  if  he  were  not  present." 
^K  "  Well,  give  him  fair  notice,  then,  and  if  he  thinks  it  better 
to  be  present,  let  him  come.    Do  you  never  catch  men  that  you 
find  you  have  no  occasion  for  ?     And  would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  they  had  been  tried  before  sending  off  to  a  distance  to 
bring  them  home,  if  they  did  not  want  to  come  T' 

"  That  may  be ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  our  theory  ^founded  on 
an  old  law-book,  I  believe,  called  Madre  Vidrio— Mother  Glass) 
that  the  man  must  be  first  caught  and  then  tried.  Next  a&ex 
catching  him  is  to  bail  him." 

"But  suppose  he  lias  stolen  J100,000t" 
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*^  Then  we  demand  secority  in  the  sum  of  $40,000  or  Iob. 
Ezoessiye  bail  is  nnconstitutional ;  and  a  bail  of  as  great  m 
amount  as  he  has  stolen  would  be  more  than  he  could  get,  thci^ 
fore  it  would  be  excessive." 

«*  But  if  he  gives  his  bail  $40,000  of  the  stolen  money,  and 
then  runs  away  ?" 

*'  Then  the  bail  moves  heaven  and  earth  to  have  tiie  Becnritf 
reduced  to  $5000,  which  he  pays  into  the  treasury,  and  gaiM 
$36,000  by  the  operation." 

^*  And  the  man  who  was  robbed  ?" 

<<  Why,  he  revenges  himself  by  having  the  thief  aneataii 
again,  if  he  can  catch  him." 

"If?" 

"  But,  generally,  he  will  not  run  away.  The  danger  of  con- 
viction is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  it ;  for  12  men  must  be  unaii* 
imous  in  his  conviction,  and  they  must  walk  together  withoul 
stumbling  over  a  path  bristling  with  law-points  planted  by  akill* 
fill  counseL  Acquitting  men  has  been  reduced  with  us  to  a  acH 
ence.  A  man  can  make  but  fair  wages  at  getting  odien  c«h 
demned,  but  he  may  even  get  $10,000  at  a  single  job  fixr  gettag 
a  man  clear." 

"Carambal" 

"A  celebrated  advocate,  Heniy  Clay,  is  said  never  once  in  his 
life  to  have  failed  in  clearing  his  man,  even  when  charged  widi 
murder.  Consider  what  a  fool  a  man  would  be  in  spending 
$40,000  in  bail,  and  risk  being  caught  again,  when  he  could  re- 
tain Henry  Clay  for  one  quarter  of  that  sum,  and,  after  being 
acquitted,  live  respectably  among  his  old  neighbors,  and  die  hap* 
py  in  the  house  where  he  was  bom." 

"Verdad!" 

"  But  the  Boston  people  have  carried  the  matter  fiffthest 
Once  Boston  had  a  bad  name  for  hard  usage  of  criminals.  Teth 
pie  of  other  states  were  horrified  by  the  hanging  of  a  man  of 
good  fSunily  for  murder,  when  they  could  see  beautiful  chanoea 
of  getting  him  dear  that  were  idly  suffered  to  pass.  Since  then 
they  have  made  their  jurors  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fiusft, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  their  juries  hang  on  the  slightest 
cause." 
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"No,  indeed.  Tliey  are  unable  to  agree,  and  are  discharged. 
L  new  trial  ia  ordered.  Not  a.  word  of  tlie  old  trial  will  an- 
swer. All  the  witnesses  must  be  heard  again,  and  if  a  material 
one  should  die,  or  happen  to  become  an  engineer  on  a  Russian 
railroad,  the  triai  must  go  on  without  him,  and  the  accoBcd  be 
acquitted." 

"Well,  your  Union  must  be  a  paradise  for  malefactors.  I 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  desperadoes  that  keep  our  isthmus  in  m 
perpetual  terror." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  not  told  you  all.  The  denouncer  is  sdine- 
tiracs  called  on  to  give  bail  as  well  as  the  denounced.  For  in- 
stance, a  mate  of  a  ship  maltreats  a  sailor.  Jack  complains, 
ajid  ia  locked  up  as  a  witness.  The  mate  gives  bail.  The  hot 
season  comes  on — hotter  than  in  Tocaima.  For  fifteen  long 
hours  in  a  day  the  sun  beats  on  the  prison  where  the  wltnesa 
is  shut  up,  but  the  mate  is  not  ready  for  trial.  He  ia  drinking 
ieo-water,  and  at  some  genteel  employment  on  shore.  After  the 
trial,  the  witness,  who  has  been  shut  up  six  months,  is  set  at 
Ixige,  and  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  be  shut  up  in  a  better 
HiU  six  weeks." 

^P  "  Vaya  1  you  are  joking — usted  se  clianeea." 
K  *<  Not  at  all.  I  had  my  overcoat  stolen,  and,  in  a  moment 
of  consummate  folly,  T  lold  the  police.  Fortunately,  the  thief 
never  was  discovered.  Had  he  been  caught,  the  time  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  spend  hanging  about  a  court-room  would 
have  been  worth  to  me  more  than  two  overcoats." 

I  can  not  give  the  rest  of  our  conversation.  I  own  that  I  ut- 
terly tailed  to  make  the  priest  understand  the  superiority  of  our 
system  to  theirs :  such  is  prejudice.  The  moat  degraded  of  ooi 
population  at  homo  can  see  it  at  once. 

Tlieir  civil  suits  have  much  more  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
New  Code  of  New  York  and  other  States  than  to  our  criminal 
processes.  The  dcmanda  is  handed  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  judge, 
and  by  him  served  on  the  respondent.  There  are  three  classes 
of  cases,  one  below  $16,  and  one  above  $200 ;  and  the  lower  the 
class,  the  more  expeditious  the  process. 

The  questions  of  delay  must  first  be  p.djuated,  and  then  it  is 
decided  whether  there  arc  facts  at  issue.  Only  in  this  last  is 
there  a  delay  in  the  decision.     The  evidence  is  taken  by  the 
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judge,  and  is  secret,  though  each  party  is  made  acquainted  mdi 
all  applications  for  evidence  made  bj  the  other.  When  the 
term  of  proving  has  expired,  either  party  can  demand  publiofr* 
tion  of  proo&,  and  each  then  sees  the  evidence  collected  for  tha 
other.  Then  the  parties  are  heard,  and  the  judge  decides  tha 
case. 

In  cases  of  less  than  $16  there  is  no  appeaL  In  sums  of 
over  $200  the  case  may  go  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  na- 
tion, but  the  appeal  must  be  based  on  nullity  of  the  previous 
sen&nce,  or  notorious  injustice. 

As  a  whole,  promptness  before  accuracy  seems  to  be  tha 
motto  in  their  civil  causes.  They  have  a  notion  that  a  mu 
might  as  well  lose  a  just  cause  at  the  end  of  a  week  as  gain  it 
at  the  dose  of  the  next  century,  when  all  the  parties  are  deadi 
and  the  costs  have  eaten  up  all  the  property  of  plaintiff  and  d»» 
fendant.  Our  happier  system  prefisrs  that  a  case  be  kept  vf 
tin  the  dose  of  the  millennium  rather  than  it  be  decided  inef* 
ocably  wrong. 

It  was  at  this  priest's  table  that  I  learned  to  eat  the  Avocado 
pear.  Alligator  pear,  Persea  gratissima,  here  known  as  agoacatei 
and  in  Bogota  as  la  cura,  feminine  (but  d  cura,  masculine^  is 
the  parish  priest).  This  fruit  was  more  difficult  to  master  than 
any  other  I  ever  met  with  except  the  tomato.  I  now  discov- 
ered that  when  I  had  in  my  mouth  a  piece  of  meat  already  mas- 
ticated, a  particle  of  aguacate  made  a  veiy  nice  sauce  to  it.  Tha 
moment  I  began  to  understand  it  as  a  vegetable  gravy,  I  had 
little  difficulty ;  at  length  I  relished  it  with  a  little  sait  only. 
Now  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fruit  that  is  absolutdy  unrefdaoe- 
able  at  the  North. 

Koldanillo  has  a  cocoanut-tree  too.  The  nuts  are  sold  at  a 
dime  each  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Cocoanuts  would  grow  well 
any  where  in  this  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca,  but  they  hava 
never  been  planted.  You  can  not  expect  a  good  supply  of  fruit 
in  a  new  country,  and  this  has  not  been  settled  much  over  300 
years  by  the  Vhite  race. 

From  Roldanillo  I  had  arranged  to  go  to  Libraida  or  Zarzal, 
directly  across  the  river.  I  parted  with  the  good  priest  with  no 
little  regret,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  La  Mona  with  still  more. 
I  had  taken  leave  of  them  all,  and  was  already  at  the  bead  of 
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the  staira  in  the  corredor,  when  the  dear  little  monkey  caught 
me  bj  the  leg,  and  declared  tliat  1  must  not  go.  She  is  an  ex- 
ception to  Granadan  children,  for  there  are  few  of  them  that  1 
think  know  much  what  it  is  to  love  or  be  loved.  I  have  met 
no  other  like  her,  and  she  eeema  rather  of  a  Northern  race. 

For  some  distance  the  road  to  the  river  has  a  spur  of  mount- 
ains on  tlie  right.  A  rood  at  length  turns  up  the  river  toward 
Cali,  and  you,  as  you  leave  it,  enter  tlie  low,  rich  boltom-landst 
little,  if  any,  above  high-water  mark.  It  is  now  the  dry  season, 
but  the  road  is  not  iree  &om  mud.  In  company  with  me  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  dependant,  who  served  as  companion  and 
semant  We  had  to  wait  for  him  for  some  time,  and  lost  our 
way  once  before  turning  down  to  the  ferry. 

My  &iend  and  I  determined  to  swim  the  river,  leaving  the  at- 
tendant and  horses  to  cross  by  the  boat.  The  horses  swam  fast- 
er than  we  did,  and  well  it  was  for  us.  TJiey  had  not  touched 
shore  when  my  Iriend  was  shouting  for  help.  It  was,  indeed, 
quite  a  swim,  the  longest  I  have  ever  taken  except  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. I  judge  it  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile.  It  is  said 
to  fatigue  horses  more  than  a  day's  journey.  If  so,  men  can 
swim  better  tlian  horses,  for  I  felt  no  effects  irom  my  exertions, 
and  my  friend  was  also  near  the  shore  when  the  boat  picked 
him  np. 

To  reach  the  sohd,  dry  ground  of  the  eastern  banda  waa  ons 
of  the  worst  rides  I  ever  saw.  The  very  bank  was  dry,  but  soon 
the  road  plunged  into  a  morass,  where  it  broke  into  numerous 
paths,  all,  however,  so  deep  with  mud  as  to  cover  a  large  part 
of  the  body  of  the  horse.  I  consider  the  mud  a  more  serious 
obstacle  than  the  river ;  what  it  would  be  in  the  wet  season  I 
dare  not  conjecture.  At  length  it  became  drier ;  some  grass  be- 
vi&ible  in  glades  between  the  trees,  and  at  last  we  leached 

B  little  village  of  Libraida. 
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• 

Entering  Libraida,  I  rode  at  once  to  the  house  of  the  priest 
I  had  seen  him  before,  and  often  since,  but  this  time  he  was  away 
from  home.  The  first  time  I  called  on  him  was  at  noon  of  a 
warm  day,  the  1st  of  Febnuuy.  I  was  in  company  with  mj 
friends  of  Tolui,  Don  Eladio  Vargas,  his  wife,  and  her  siitter. 
Padre  Duran  is  their  friend,  and  I  was  indebted  to  them  ftr  aa 
introduction. 

Introduction,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  none.  He  saw  at 
once  that  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  I  was  soon  informed  that  he  was 
a  priest  He  brought  forward  aguardiente.  Eladio  drank,  the 
ladies  tasted,  or  pretended  to,  and  I  declined  with  thanks.  Then 
cake,  made  of  yuca-root,  was  offered  to  the  ladies  only,  and  they 
ate.  I  had  seen  this  partiality  in  offering  refreshments  once  only 
before.  Next  came  a  coal  in  a  spoon,  and  a  handful  of  cigank 
Susana  and  Manuela  do  not  smoke  unless  secretlj ;  they  took 
the  cigars,  but  declined  the  fire. 

At  a  later  call  there  I  found  him  teaching  a  boys*  school,  and 
at  the  dose  he  went  to  baptize  a  child  in  the  church.  It  is 
one  of  the  poorest  I  have  seen,  having  but  two  altars,  and  a  mis* 
erable  apology  for  a  pulpit  (never  used,  I  think),  and  a  floor  of 
earth.  I  was  about  to  enter,  when  an  unsuspected  obstacle  pr^ 
vented.  I  had  on  a  pair  of  zamarras,  and  they  can  never  cross 
the  threshold  of  a  church.  I  wondered  at  that,  as  it  was  the 
only  ChrUtian  thing  I  had  on,  every  thread  of  my  clothing  be- 
ing heretic,  as  well  as  the  body  witliin  them.  But  so  it  was ; 
all  might  come  in  but  them.  Smoking  in  church  is  in  violation 
of  the  same  principle. 


Bat  now  I  find  tlie  prieat  at  Ufia-gato  (cal-claw),  the  name  of 
a  bosh  with  foT-midable  hooked  epincs,  that  thus  gives  its  name 
to  a  neighborhood  in  this  district.  I  unexpectedly  met  an  ac- 
quaintance going  there,  and  no  wonder;  for  to-day,  29th  June,  is 
the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Uhagateuos  are  cel- 
ebrating the  day.  Our  course  was  south,  and  our  road  lay  be- 
tween the  highway  and  the  river.  But  it  always  seems  aa  if 
you  were  in  the  highway,  and  that  the  little  cleared  land  in  sight 
of  you  was  all  that  lay  between  the  river  forest  and  that  of  the 
mountains.  A  succession  of  glades  and  bosques,  and  a  stream 
or  two,  brought  us  to  a  knoll  or  ridge,  much  nearer  the  river 
than  ridges  usually  are,  and  perhaps  not  a  mile  from  it.  Here 
were  two  or  three  cabins  of  peasantry,  and  in  one  of  them  we 
found  the  ball. 

Just  as  I  entered,  the  priest  was  dancing  with  the  prettiest 
girl  that  I  have  seen  in  these  parts.  So  thought  others,  for  one 
suggested,  "Viva  the  Cura's  partner!"  and  in  return  came  a 
scattering  volley  of  vivas.  Cheering  aimultaneously  with  three 
huiralia,  or  three  times  three,  is  unknown  here.  It  is  a  pity.  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  mob  de- 
pends on  lusty  simultaneous  cheering,  hence  we  arc  unequaled 
in  this  democratic  branch  of  our  government  by  any  nation  on 
earth.  A  bochinche,  of  persons  ten  times  more  highly  excited, 
has  none  of  the  deep  power  of  a  mob  that  has  drunk  plentifully, 
and  feels  its  strength  and  unanimity  in  the  thondei  of  three 
cheers. 

But  I  wander.  "  The  Cura's  partner"  was  dressed  as  a  ladj, 
as  were  five  or  six  others.  The  rest  of  the  fair  sex  were  in  ca- 
misa  and  enaguas  only.  Tlie  room  was  densely  filled,  and  it 
was  as  an  act  of  courtesy  that  I  gained  admission.  Judge  my 
Burpriae  when  I  saw  the  pious  and  queenly  !£lodia  Vargas  there. 
She  is  on  a  visit  in  the  district.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  dan- 
cing, as  we  shall  see  it  again,  and  more  at  leisure. 

Soon  we  were  notified  that  dinner  was  ready.  We  moved 
to  another  house.  Under  the  piazza  of  this,  a  narrow,  long  ta- 
ble had  been  set,  so  that  the  ladies,  sitting  next  the  house  on  a 
barbacoa,  or  immovable  bench  of  guadua,  were  in  the  shade, 
while  we  of  the  tougher  sex  sat  under  a  vertical  sun,  but  little 
inconunodcd  with  the  heat.    We  had  an  awkward  dinner.    The 
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meats  were  abondant,  the  plates  sufficient,  bat  the  sum  of  die 
knives,  spoons,  and  forks  exceeded  the  gaests  at  the  taUehy 
bat  one  or  two.  The  ladies  refused  to  eat  with  their  fii^em 
To  mo  had  fallen  both  a  knife  and  a  fork.  Where  much  is  gifoi 
much  is  required.  I  spent  the  whole  dinner  cutting  meat  into 
mouthfiils,  of  which  few  indeed  fell  to  my  own  share. 

A  second  table  was  filled  with  musicians,  and  some  second* 
rate  characters,  while  the  mass  of  the  festive  crowd  either  fiufr* 
ed  or  ate  at  the  kitchen.  What  we  call  music  consisted  esaoi* 
tiallj  of  two  drums  and  a  clarinet  They  played  while  we  atai 
While  they  ate  we  sat  in  the  house,  and  I  tried  to  make  ctuh 
versation  with  the  pretty  lady,  but  with  indifferent  success. 

Now  the  priest,  who  seems  to  be  Master  of  Beveb  ex  offia»t 
calls  out,  **  Bring  the  cock  and  dig  the  pot.*'  A  holiQ  was  di^ 
in  the  turf^  and  an  unfortunate  cock  interred  therein  up  to  his 
ears.  But  the  hole  is  too  shallow ;  he  rises  up  with  the  earth 
on  his  shoulders,  and  the  hole  must  be  dug  deeper.  Even  at 
last  he  was  kept  in  by  wedging  the  turf  about  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  up.  Meanwhile,  a  still  more  unfortunate  Mus- 
covy duck  was  suspended  by  his  feet  over  one  of  those  deqp  cota 
common  in  these  roads.  The  mode  of  suspension  was  very  im* 
perfect :  two  poles  of  guadua  set  in  the  ground  had  a  strong 
hide  rope — guasca — ^passed  over  their  tops,  and  poor  Musoorf 
was  fastened  in  the  middle :  the  two  poles  were  steadied  by 
two  men.  The  ladies  came  out  and  seated  themselves  on  the 
bank  to  witness  the  sport  The  men  on  horseback  passed  un- 
der the  duck  at  full  speed,  and  endeavored  to  wrench  off  its  hetd. 
I  left  them  to  their  amusement  a  little  while,  and  on  my  xetmn 
the  duck  was  dead.  Every  attempt  to  pull  off  the  head  only 
filled  the  hands  with  blood  and  feathers,  and  the  invincible  duck 
was  lei)  for  the  cock. 

According  to  the  rules*  a  lady  was  to  be  blindf<dded,  to  tdoe 
a  machete*  and,  if  po^ible*  cut  off  the  poor  bird  s  head  in  throe 
blows.  The  curate,  who  seemed  to  take  this  diversion  under 
his  special  patxvmage,  selected  for  executioner  the  most  reqiecl- 
aUe  and  |uous  yvHing  lady  of  the  company,  our  queenly  Elodiik 
With  much  reluctance  she  consented  to  be  Uindfolded,  took  the 
uKichcte,  went  one  step  towari  the  cock«  st^^yped.  and  removed 
tiie  handkerchief     The  curate  s  partner  in  the  last  walu 
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t  applied  to  with  mucli  urgency,  but  resisted.  FinsUy,  it 
ms  voted  to  blindfold  a.  man.  No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  step 
than  all  called  out,  "  You  are  going  wrong !  More  to  the  right ! 
More  to  the  left !  Strike  where  you  are !  Go  two  steps 
farther!"  And  all  this  at  once,  and  twenty  times  repeated. 
Confounded  by  this  "  advice  gratis,"  he  gave  three  sweeping 
strokes  wide  of  the  mark.  "  There  goes  his  head !"  cry  half  a 
dozen,  and  the  executioner  removes  his  bandage  amid  shonta  of 
derision,  and  sees  the  cock's  head  projecting  unharmed  between 
hb  feet.  A  second  followed ;  but  lay  curiosity  was  gratified,  or, 
rather,  my  endurance  exiiausted,  and  I  left  the  ground  in  search 
of  plants.  As  I  mounted  my  horse  to  return,  the  remains  of 
the  second  cock  were  passed  over  the  fence  to  the  kitchen. 

The  priest,  the  ladies,  and  several  gentlemen  returned  at  the 
same  time  to  Libraida.  There  had  been  another  decollation, 
and  another  party  larger  than  ours  was  already  on  horseback. 
We  commenced  riding  round  among  the  diluvial  hills  that  diver- 
sify the  uninclosed  ground  around  the  village,  shouting  "  Viva 
San  Pedro  I"  The  priest  called  out  to  me  that  I  did  not  shout. 
Thus  appealed  to,  I  ventured,  in  EngUsh,  one  good  "  Hurrah 
for  Saint  Peter  I"  which  drew  a  roar  of  merriment  from  the  com- 
pany. Soon  after  we  halted  at  a  sort  of  tavern,  where  the  priest 
had  arranged  to  treat  the  company  to  milk  punch, 

Alittle  northeast  of  the  town  is  a  spring,  jnst  west  of  the  road 
that  comes  in  from  Cartago.  It  furnishes  water  to  the  village, 
which,  unlike  all  others,  is  not  on  a  stream.  I  really  know  of 
no  other  spring  in  all  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  In  dry  seasons 
the  streams  diminish  as  they  come  down  from  tlie  mountains, 
and  in  rainy  times  all  their  accessions  are  from  superficial  wa- 
ter, I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  wells  would  yield  wa- 
ter were  they  dug,  but  at  present  there  is  no  need  of  any. 

I  took  a  peep  at  the  prison  here  only  because  some  of  my 
young  Conservador  friends  were  shut  up  there  in  1851,  when  just 
too  old  to  be  whipped  by  their  mothers,  for  taking  up  arras 
against  the  government. 

A  little  before  5  I  left  for  the  Hacienda  of  La  Paila.  As 
the  gentlefolks  could  not  think  of  leaving  without  dancing  all 
night,  I  contented  myself  with  the  guidance  and  company  of  one 
or  two  wearers  of  camisa  and  enaguas  that  could  not  conven- 
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ientlj  be  awaj  from  home  till  morning.  The  road  is  a  little  tt* 
ficult  to  find,  from  the  fact  that  Libraida  does  not  stand  on  ihi 
real  highway,  but  west  of  it,  and  it  was  some  miles  before  m 
seemed  to  have  got  fairlj  into  it.  The  open  ground,  or  mixton 
of  glade  and  bosque  is  not  continuous,  but  in  manj  places  tin 
forest  of  the  mountain  unites  with  that  of  the  river.  In  these 
spots  a  place  for  a  road  was  ancientlj  cleared,  a  dozen  rods  wids^ 
and  it  is  now  grown  up  to  grass,  and  will  never  bear  anotha 
tree.  But  the  road  does  not  at  this  day  always  follow  these 
openings,  which  may  lead  you  upon  an  impassable  morass,  or 
a  river  with  no  road  down  the  bank.  Villages  are  just  as  like- 
ly to  be  built  off  the  former  road,  like  Libraida,  as  on  it.  Tlie 
travel  leaves  the  theoretical  road  and  makes  ways  for  it8el£  As 
no  labor  is  expended  on  the  road,  and  the  land  is  not  fenoed«  oo 
man  knows  what  precise  spot  is  the  legal  property  of  the  natioa 
as  highway. 

We  found  some  mud.  Here  I  noticed  a  large,  beantifiil  or^ 
chid  flower  growing  very  frequently  on  trees.  It  was  white  and 
pink.*  It  is  here  called  lily  —  azucena — and  is  a  Catdeya* 
Strangely  enough,  I  found  on  knolls  here  a  terrestrial  oreliict 
with  a  stem  seven  feet  high,  of  a  totally  different  section  of  the 
Order,  but  with  a  flower  so  like  this  Cattleya  in  size,  shape, 
and  color,  that,  remove  the  tip  of  the  column  from  a  flower,  and 
I  could  not  tell  from  which  plant  it  had  been  taken,  while  the 
pollen,  leaves,  and  whole  habit  of  the  plants  were  as  different  as 
possible.  The  terrestrial  plant  was  Sobralia.  This  shows  thai 
the  pollen  of  orchids  furnishes  a  prime  characteristic. 

At  Las  Canas  River  I  found  the  guadua  in  flower.  It  is 
strange  that  a  plant  so  common  should  flower  so  rarely.  M6- 
tis,  who  spent  his  life  on  the  botany  of  the  country,  never  found 
it.  Caldas  found  it  once  or  twice.  I  can  not  learn  that  any 
other  botanist  has  found  it  but  mysel£  I  gathered  a  large  quan- 
tity. Rio  de  Las  Canas  is  almost  always  fordable.  It  is  apt 
to  keep  about  a  foot  deep — say  a  good  mill-stream. 

Farther  on  I  came  among  low  hills,  and  in  half  a  mile  £yrtber 
found  a  tree  Pasfifiora.  It  was  a  slender  tree,  but  I  had  to 
stand  erect  on  my  horse  to  cut  off  the  lowest  limb.  I  afterwaid 
found  another  species  that  is  a  bush,  and  there  may  be  yet  other 
passion-flowers  that  are  not  vines. 
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^Tbia  billj  land  lasted  more  than  a  mtle>  and  then  came  an 
open  plain,  of  which  we  skirted  the  eastern  edge.  It  ia  called 
El  Medio,  We  shall  return  to  it  presently.  Again  we  come  to 
a  piece  of  woods,  at  the  farther  edge  of  which  flows  the  largest 
stream  we  have  passed  since  leaving  Cartago.  It  ia  Rio  de  U 
Paila.  A  slender  bridge  of  guadua  has  since  been  thrown  over 
it  for  footmen.  With  some  Uttle  risk,  I  crossed  diagonally  up 
Btream.     Horses  do  not  swim  niach  with  their  riders  here. 

A  guadua  bridge  is  best  built  where  a  large  tree  has  limbs 
overhanging  the  streani.  The  butts  of  many  large,  long,  slender 
gnaduas,  laid  aide  by  side,  are  secured  to  either  shore  with  the 
stems  reaching  upward  over  the  river.  Others  are,  if  necessary, 
spliced  upon  these,  till  the  tops  of  the  opposite  sets  can  be  bent 
down  and  interwoven  into  an  arch,  which  the  architect  may  im- 
itate with  advantage.  Of  course,  the  centre  is  much  narrower 
and  thinner  than  tlie  ends,  because  the  guaduas  taper  upward. 
A  floor  of  transverse  slats  of  guadua  is  tied  upon  the  arch,  a 
railing  may  be  added,  and  the  structure  made  firmer  by  vines, 
which  tie  the  bridge  to  the  branches  above.  Thus  the  whole 
bridge  is  nothing  but  grass  stems  tied  together  by  woody  vines 
— bejucos.  The  structure  requires  neither  auger,  chisel,  saw, 
nor  nail. 

Beyond  the  river  the  road  bears  to  the  west,  to  avoid  some 
very  high  liills.  We  proceeded  to  the  base  of  the  first  of  these, 
and  found  ourselves  at  the  ancient  Hacienda  de  la  Paila.  The 
chief  attraction  to  me  ia  the  mistress  of  it,  I  had  met  the  Se- 
nora  Emilia  (pronounced  Amelia)  at  Chaqueral.  She  is,  I  be- 
lieve, some  relative  of  Dona  Paz,  if  not,  in  fact,  a  sister,  I  rec- 
ollect that  at  the  time  I  met  also  another  lady  of  mature  age 
there,  and  we  were  conversing  about  the  wives  and  families  of 
clergymen  in  the  United  States.  None  of  them  could  conceive 
how  a  clergyman  could  induce  a  reputable  lady  to  marry  him. 
Indeed,  they  hardly  thought  it  decent  to  defend  the  idea  of  a 
married  clergy.  I  spoke  of  the  Cura  of  Banco,  who  has  several 
children  bom  every  year,  and  asked  them  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  liave  one  good,  decent 
wife,  and  a  family  that  should  be  a  model  of  what  a  family  ought 
to  be.  The  stranger  lady  would  prefer  the  Cura  of  Banco  as 
he  is ;  for  his  sacraments  are  efficacious  now,  wicked  as  he  is, 
Dd 
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whereas,  if  married,  those  who  trusted  to  them  would  be  lost 
Senora  Emilia  thought  somewhat  differently,  and  some  thingi 
she  said  raised  her  at  once  to  a  high  place  in  mj  esteem. 

Emilia  Barriga  has  been  married  twice.  When  Emilia  B«> 
riga  de  Sanmartin,  she  bore  two  children,  Jos6  Sanmartin  (B«v 
riga),  or  Chepe,  and  Jos6  Maria,  called,  for  shortness,  Pepe.  She 
then  married  Mr.  Modest  Slack — ^Don  Modesto  Flojo — and  had 
a  lot  of  daughters — ^six,  I  believe — and  has  now  an  infimt  son. 
Sanmartin  owned,  or  rather  held,  the  Hacienda  of  La  Paila,  of 
which  more  anon.  Senor  Flojo  and  the  younger  children  have 
not  much  property.  But  little  difference  is  seen  between  them. 
They  are  all  smart  and  quite  amiable  children,  and  the  oldest 
Sanmartin  is  not  yet  sixteen. 

The  hacienda  extends  from  Las  Canas  Biyer  to  the  BiYor 
Murillo,  which  formerly  bounded  the  provinces  of  Antioqiui 
and  Popayan.  The  width  there  is  seven  miles.  The  length, 
from  the  Cauca  to  the  summit  of  the  Quindio,  may  be  30  miles, 
and  the  whole  can  not  contain  less  than  500  squaie  miles,  and 
may  well  be  a  thousand.  During  the  good  old  re^me  of  tyr- 
anny, when  prosperity  was  the  lot  of  the  rich,  and  uniequiled 
labor  that  of  the  poor,  the  hacienda  is  said  to  have  boasted 
36,000  cows  and  800  mares ;  now  the  mares  are  greatly  re- 
duced in  number,  and  the  cows  can  not  be  a  tithe  of  what  thq^ 
were.  Two  hundred  years  ago  a  dying  Sanmartin  bequeathed 
this  property  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  and,  until  lately,  it  has 
been  in  dead  hands,  "manos  muertas,"  from  which,  I  suppose, 
comes  the  French  word  mortmain.  It  was  fixed  that  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  land  should  descend,  on  nearly  the  same  princi- 
ples that  a  crown  does,  from  his  eldest  son  downward.  None 
of  his  descendants,  as  a  steward — mayordomo— had  power  to 
sell  or  divide.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  honor.  The  estate  was  to 
yield  so  many  masses  per  annum  at  $1  60  each,  and  all  that  tbo 
property  yielded  over  this  was  the  steward's.  This  excess  of 
revenue  became  at  length  so  great,  that  the  stipulated  sum  to 
go  for  masses  came  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tax,  and  the 
steward  as  the  owner,  subject  only  to  this  irrevocable  annual 
payment. 

This  arrangement  was  designed  to  keep  this  estate,  as  laige 
as  a  county,  perpetually  undivided  and  in  the  hands  of  one 
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Kepublicanism  might  protest  against  the  atrangement, 
lut  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  change  it. 

But  I  have  not  told  all.  A  previous  Sanmartin,  the  grand- 
father of  him  that  deeded  this  domain  to  the  uae  of  the  toasted 
inmates  of  Purgatory  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests,  pledged 
it  and  incumbered  it  with  ten  masses  a  year  for  the  same  b&> 
nevolent  object.  The  person  who  was  to  receive  the  $16  pet 
annum  was  the  capcllan,  and  the  incumbrance  was  a  capellania. 
These  words  have  the  same  basis  as  chaplain  and  chaplaincy, 
but  the  meaning  is  quite  different.  If  the  capellan  has  too  many 
masses  to  say,  he  may  hire  another  to  say  them,  and  if  he  can 
hire  them  for  less  than  $16,  he  may  put  the  balance  in  his  pock- 
et. Nay,  the  capellan  need  not  be  a  priest,  and  a  capellania  is 
a  piece  of  property  as  well  as  a  stewardship.  And  the  Sanmar- 
tin who  originated  the  niayorazgo,  as  the  right  of  stewardship  is 
called,  settled  on  his  other  son  a  capellania  of  $160,  which  has 
come  somehow  into  the  hands  of  my  friend  Kamon  Gonzalez. 

Land  that  is  charged  with  a  capellania  can  not  be  sold,  eren 
if  not  in  dead  hands,  without  the  consent  of  the  capellan.  Many 
estates  have  in  this  way  been  incumbered  with  six  capellanias, 
and  a  division,  or  even  a  sale  of  it,  becomes  almost  impossible. 
Is  there  no  remedy  ?  Did  the  Sanmartines  of  the  17th  century 
exceed  their  rights  in  thus  fixing  impediments  to  the  ahenation 
or  division  of  the  property  by  their  heirs  ?  Much  can  be  smd 
on  both  sides,  and  I  suppose  much  has  been  said  in  some  law- 
books that  I  never  shall  read.  I  am  inclined,  for  one,  to  think 
the  work  should  be  undone  in  acme  way,  that  society  may  not 
blocked  up  till  the  end  of  time  by  a  superstitious  provision 

ft  will  of  the  1 7th  century, 

So,  too,  thinks  the  democratic — ultra-democratic — govern- 
ment of  New  Granada.  Hence  the  law  for  abolishing  mayor- 
azgos,  and  the  law  for  redeeming  capellanias  and  other  perpet- 
ual charge.s — censos  they  are  called.  Cursed  laws  they  are ; 
cursed  by  the  pope,  cursed  by  the  archbishop,  cursed  by  the 
bishops  and  other  clej^,  cursed  by  fanatical  old  women  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  that  believe  that  Christ  gave  this  fair  coun- 
try to  Peter,  Peter  to  the  pope,  and  the  pope  to  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  of  New  Granada,  and  that  man  waa  made  for  the 

lurch,  and  not  the  Church  for  man. 
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This  bold  step,  denounced  by  Pius  IX.  in  his  allocation  of 
27th  September,  1852,  was  taken  hy  the  L6pez  administratum. 
It  was  the  offspring  of  republican  ideas,  and  of  necessity,  and 
would  meet  my  full  approbation  had  it  no  other  applicatioiL 
New  mayorazgos  had  long  since  been  prohibited,  and  now  all 
existing  ones  were  cut  off  at  a  blow.  All  censos  can  be  tnms* 
ferred  from  a  piece  of  real  estate  to  government  by  paying  to  the 
treasury  eight  times  its  annual  product  All  this  estate,  then, 
must  belong  to  Chepe  Sanmartin,  who  was  steward  of  it,  though 
a  minor  of  twelve  years  of  age  when  this  law  made  him  owner. 
Were  the  capellanias  redeemed,  it  would  be  held  under  no  other 
limitations  than  ordinary  real  estate  of  minor  heirs. 

But  I  am  assured  that  the  law  has  aboimded  in  misduevous 
results.  Hospitals  and  schools  must  share  the  fkie  of  nannenet 
and  collections  of  greasy  monks,  for  all  are  called  pious  founda- 
tions. Perpetual  groimd-rents  ought  to  be  redeemable  in  some 
way,  and  if  no  other  could  be  found,  in  this ;  but  it  is  asserted 
that  ordinary  loans  of  money  on  bond  and  mortgage  axe  thus 
convertible  into  demands  on  a  bankrupt  national  treasniy.  This, 
if  true,  is  infamous  indeed. 

I  beg  the  learned  not  to  laugh  at,  nor  the  unlearned  to  under- 
value, my  essay  on  tenures.  It  has  cost  me  immense  study, 
and  even  as  I  write  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  some 
of  the  facts.  Doubtless  there  are  in  Blackstone  law-terms  that 
I  might  have  introduced  had  I  known  them ;  but  I  have  written 
this  for  American  laymen^  as  the  lawyers  call  us,  the  uninitiated. 

It  was  not  unintentionally  that  I  coined  the  surname  flojo 
{slack)  for  Don  Modesto,  the  second  husband  of  Emilia  B«iT^;a. 
Perhaps,  in  this  land  of  slackness,  a  slacker  man  lives  not.  Hence 
the  estate  is  all  run  down,  the  cows  run  wild,  the  tenants  run 
lawless,  and,  but  for  two  circumstances,  the  family  would  have 
run  to  ruin.  A  special  love  for  a  big  saddle-bottle,  which  he  has 
affectionately  named  La  Pechona  {the  fullirecLated)^  and  which 
he  loves  to  suck  a  little  too  well,  and  a  general  love  for  d<^ 
hunting,  and  idleness,  seem  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  man  whom  the  good  Emilia  made  the  stepfather  of  Chepe 
and  Pepe. 

The  two  things  that  saved  the  family  from  ruin  are,  first,  the 
energy  of  Emilia  herself,  and  that  of  a  young  cousin  of  hers,  a 
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decided  character.  Damian  Caicedo,  LL.D.,  is  of  mixed  blood 
uid  low  origin.  At  16  he  could  not  read  his  mother  tongue.  A 
fortunate  accident  disabled  him  for  severe  phygicol  labor,  and  he 
at  one*  began  an  education  that  he  completed  amid  every  kind 
of  aelf-denial  and  privation.  He  is  juat  taking  hold  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his  slack  relative,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  jet  make  his 
own  fortune  in  mending  those  of  his  friends. 

I  could  not  expect  all  the  conveniences  that  I  might  desire 
in  this  family,  but  there  were  other  things  to  make  amends  for 
all  deficiencies.  I  enjoyed  myself;  I  taught  the  children — an 
agreeable  task  for  me.  And  for  the  Lady  Emilia  herself  I  have 
a  real  esteem ;  if  but  one  of  my  Catholic  acquaintances  should 
get  to  heaven,  I  think  it  will  be  she. 

"  If  you  were  only  a  Christian,"  she  said  to  me  one  day,  "  I 
think  you  would  be  most  like  a  saint  of  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

"Were  I  a  '  Christian,'  instead  of  a  heretic  as  i  am,  I  should 
be  like  other  Christians,  for  it  is  their  religion  that  makes  them 
what  they  are." 

"  No,  it  is  not.  Those  who  are  wicked  among  ua  ain  in  de- 
fiance of  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  And  all  need  forgiveness, 
but  it  can  come  to  none  except  in  the  way  God  has  appointed." 

"  But  he  did  not  enjoin  that  the  intervention  of  a  fellow-sin- 
^m  is  necessary  to  make  the  pardon  of  God  available." 
^    *'  And  how  dare  you  deny  it  ?" 

'  "  Listen,  for  it  ia  a  fact  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  When 
I  was  a  little  boy  of  six,  like  your  little  Sara,  I  gained  access 
to  my  mother's  sugar-jar,  and  carried  off  a  lump  as  large  as  a 
lime.  After  I  had  eaten  it,  my  conscience  smote  me.  I  did 
not  fear  detection,  but  tlie  anger  of  God.  So  I  went  off  behind 
a  knoll,  and  kneeled  down  in  a  large  hole,  where  a  rock  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  confessed  my  sin  to  God,  and 
prayed  for  forgiveness.     Do  you  think  tliat  God  forgave  me  V 

"  Ah  I  you  ought  to  talk  with  a  priest,  and  not  with  an  igno 
rant  woman  like  me." 

She  wants  my  little  Testament  very  much,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  can  not  spare  it.  Biit  my  Bible  is  too  heavy  to  carry  with 
me  when  I  leave  my  trunks,  and  I  must  deny  her,  [1  mailed  it 
to  her  from  Cartagena.  Tiie  postage  was  five  cents,  because  ita 
weight  exceeded  four  ounces.] 
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Damian^B  sister  came  here  on  a  visit  while  I  was  here,  «d3 
with  her  came  a  mulatto  lady  to  teach  the  children.  Theie  ii 
nothing  interesting  about  either.  The  females  eat  at  the  table 
after  we  leave  it.  I  have  managed  to  eat  with  them  <moe  or 
twice,  but  they  prefer  that  I  should  be  at  the  first  taUe. 

The  house,  as  usual,  contains  no  inner  doors,  thou^  llMBe 
may  be  said  to  be  two  rooms  and  a  passage.  Two  beds  an 
located  in  the  passage,  and  the  inner  room,  that  serves  us  mndi 
tor  sitting-room  and  study  by  day,  is  the  principal  dormitory  at 
night.  My  hammock  requires  more  space.  I  attach  cme  ooid 
to  the  roof  in  the  inner  room,  and  the  other  passes  out  at  die 
top  of  the  outer  door,  and  is  fastened  to  a  post  of  the  piasn; 
so  I  occupy  the  whole  house,  though  bodily  I  sleep  alone  m 
the  outer  room,  or  sala. 

The  children's  beds  were  mere  rugs  to  lie  on,  and  a  Uankel 
apiece  to  wrap  themselves  in  like  a  cocoon.  The  motheriy 
Clementina,  the  oldest  gid,  wound  up  the  little  hoy  with  bee» 
Of  course,  they  denude  themselves  utterly  before  wrapping  up. 
I  had  the  impudence  to  ask  the  children  if  the  yooi^  ladies  did 
the  same,  and  they  said  yes. 

I  can  not  pretend  to  conjecture  the  number  of  hooaes  on  &B 
estate.  They  are  scattered  from  the  road  to  the  river,  but  there 
are  none  far  east  of  the  road.  A  line  of  houses  skirts  that  large 
plain  north  of  the  La  Paila  called  the  Medio.  The  inhabitants 
there  are  mostly  white.  There  is  a  group  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  half  a  mile  below  the  ford  ;  the  inhabitants  of  these 
have  a  good  deal  of  negro  blood  in  their  veins.  On  the  south 
end  of  the  road,  across  the  estate,  there  are  no  houses.  These 
fioniUes  of  herdsmen,  of  every  color,  have  been  a  great  study 
fSor  me. 

The  diief  exports  of  this  tract  are  young  bulls,  young  honeSi 
and  h<^;8.  The  latter  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  river 
fiirest^  the  others  by  the  fiunily.  Some  of  the  tenants  owe  per- 
sonal service  for  rent.  This  is  generally  rendered  on  Fr^y 
and  Saturday,  and  most  of  it  performed  on  hotseback.  The 
others  pay  a  gioundnpent  of  from  $1  60  to  $3  20  per  f^?>nm. 
AU  haAt"  their  estancias^  or  fields,  in  the  forest,  lliey  contain 
fmm  half  an  aero  to  two  acres,  inclosed  by  an  elliptical  or  dr- 
cular  fenci>  of  split  guaduas.     Those  who  live  in  the  opu  land 
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haTo  often  quite  a.  distance  to  go  to  their  fields,  but,  as  they 
only  occasionally,  it  makes  little  difference. 

Cacao-orchards — cacagiiales — are  also  found  in  the  forest,  but 

jy  are  not  numerous.  People  have  hardly  forethought  enough 
to  plant  any  thing  that  will  be  so  slow  in  yielding  returns.  The 
platanal  yields  ripe  fruit  in  about  a  year,  and  may  be  kept  up 
indcBnitely ;  hut  when  the  fence  is  thoroughly  rotted  down,  they 
prefer  beginning  in  a  new  place.  In  all  the  dry  forest  toward 
the  river,  these  incloaurea  are  scattered  within  short  distances 
of  each  other,  like  plums  in  a  pudding.  Sometimes  two  adjoin 
each  other ;  others  almost  touch  or  lie  in  sight  of  each  other- 
Cane  is  also  raised,  but  in  small  quantities,  only  for  horse-feed, 
iguardiente,  sirup,  and  a  very  little  panda. 

A  few  bags  are  made  from  cabuya,  and  one  man  braids  jipi- 
japa  hats ;  but  nothing  probably  is  made  and  sold  off  the  ha- 
cienda, and  all  articles  of  clothing  are  imported,  not  excepting 
•IpargatcB  even. 

But  the  grazing  interest  demands  our  more  particular  notice. 
I  will  attempt  its  description,  premising  that  the  estate  contains 
three  distinct  herds  of  marcs  and  three  of  cows,  in  three  pastures 
or  ranges — the  Medio,  the  Central,  and  the  Guavito.  The  cen- 
tral pasture  is  separated  from  the  Medio  by  the  La  Paila,  and 
from  Guavito  only  by  broken  ground  running  from  the  eastern 
forest  to  the  western.  I  will  describe  the  rodeo,  or  herding,  of 
a  Friday  at  Guavito,  the  lai^er  of  the  three  pastures. 

On  Friday  morning  an  luiusual  sound  strikes  my  ear  on 
avaking.  It  is  the  step  of  many  horses  approaching  the  corral, 
or  incloeure,  near  the  house.  Ail  hands  must  have  been  on  the 
Bove  for  some  lime,  for  they  are  mounted,  driving  in  the  horses 
of  the  central  pasture.  One  object  of  this  muster  is  to  catch 
animals  for  the  grand  campaign  of  the  day  at  Guavito. 

We  will  not  go  down  to  this,  but,  while  breakfast  is  prepap- 
ing,  let  UB  examine  tlic  horses  we  are  to  mount  unoicdiately  af^ 
ar.  The  horses  themselves  are  the  most  obedient  and  well-brok- 
en I  have  ever  seen.  The  slightest  intimation  of  the  bridle  will 
guide  them.  They  will  patiently  gratify  your  whim  of  flower- 
gathering,  even  at  the  expense  of  running  their  head  into  a  thorn- 
bush.  You  may  stand  on  the  back  of  many  of  them,  leaving 
tiie  reins  at  your  feet,  or,  throwing  the  reins  over  the  high  pom- 
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mel  of  the  saddle,  leave  them  for  some  time.  Their  gait  is  gen- 
erally very  easy.  They  are  not  large,  nor  is  much  regard  had 
to  parentage. 

The  bridle  was  made  here.  They  would  not  like  to  trust  to 
a  bit  made  abroad.  The  Cancan  bit  is  a  formidable  affair.  The 
reins  are  attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind;  tlio 
fiilcram  is  in  the  horse's  month,  against  the  lower  jaw,  and  finr 
back  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  ready  to  press  against  the  pat 
ate,  and  force  open  the  mouth.  If  he  attempt  to  hinder  thu 
operation  by  holding  fast  the  apparatus  with  his  teeth,  they  only 
seize  upon  two  hollow  cylinders,  within  which  the  bit  plays  fine- 
ly. One  stout  chain  passes  within  the  mouth,  near  the  folcnnn; 
another,  under  the  jaw,  counteracts  this,  and,  as^the  mouth  if 
forced  upon,  they  gripe  the  jaw  beyond  endurance.  Still  a  third 
chain  unites  the  points  to  which  the  reins  are  attached*  Tiw 
reins  and  headstall  are  of  raw-hide,  twisted  or  braided,  aoooid* 
ing  as  fancy  or  economy  dictates.  The  reins  would  resist  a 
strain  of  half  a  ton.  A  broad  piece,  often  ornamented,  passes 
across  the  forehead,  which  may  be  slipped  down  over  the  eyes 
if  you  wish  to  leave  the  horse  without  hitching.  Finally,  the 
reins,  after  uniting  at  a  point  convenient  for  the  hand,  sepante 
again  into  two  long  thongs,  which  may  be  used  to  tie  the  horsey 
or  as  a  whip. 

The  saddle  is  a  study  for  an  anatomist.  The  cojinetes  are  a 
cover  over  the  whole,  made  of  a  leather  resembling  buckskin* 
It  is  often  padded  and  embroidered  with  silk.  It  has  two  huge 
pockets,  each  capable  of  containing  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  $200  in 
silver.  Removing  the  cojinetes,  we  come  to  a  Bxnface  of  hard 
leather — ^the  coraza.  This  takes  off:  under  it  you  see  three  straps 
of  raw-hide  passing  over  the  saddle  in  three  distinct  directions, 
and  uniting  in  a  ring  on  each  side.  The  girth  consists  of  twisted 
raw-hide,  passing  several  times  from  the  ring  on  the  off  side  to 
another  ring.  It  is  adjusted  by  passing  a  thong  four  times  be- 
tween this  last  ring  and  the  one  on  the  near  side.  This  thong 
is  drawn  tight  enough,  and  tied  in  a  peculiar  knot  Under  the 
girth-straps  is  yet  a  third  co\'er,  which  takes  off,  and  leaves  the 
saddle  a  skeleton  of  wood  and  iron,  padded  on  the  under  side. 

Across  the  middle  of  this  skeleton — saddle-tiee  (ftiste) passes  a 

strong  strap,  fastened  in  the  centre  by  a  string  of  leather  passilig 
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tn&ny  times  through  the  strap  anJ  the  saddle-tree,  sewing  them 
together.  Both  ends  of  tiie  strap  are  pierced  with  holes  to  buck- 
le on  the  stirrups.  The  stirrup-leathers  are  imported.  The 
beat  stirrups  are  the  slipper-form  of  brass  or  wood :  common 
slimips  (de  aro)  are  used,  or  even  a  Btick  of  wood  supported  by 
two  strings.  The  crupper  is  like  ours;  but,  besides  this,  the  va- 
quero's  saddle  should  liave  an  arretranca  to  enable  the  horse  to 
bold  back  without  straining  the  girth.  Beneath  the  saddle,  and 
to  protect  it  and  the  horse,  is  placed  a  sudadero :  it  is  a  mat  of 
rushes,  a  rug.  or,  at  worst,  an  old  sack  folded.  It  would  have 
saved  me  some  labor  had  I  been  told  by  my  books  that  in  New 
Granada  a  high-pommeled  saddle  and  an  arm-chair  are  silla  ;  a 
low-[X)mroeIed  saddle,  a  side-saddle,  and  a  fresh-water  turtle  are 
galdpa^o  ;  a  common  chair,  toAMZ-e^e ,'  easy-chair,  ^o^^TOMa,*  ot- 
toman and  stool,  cojln  ;  sofa,  sqf&  ;  lounge  without  a  back,  &tfb- 
ape  ;  bench  with  a  back,  eecaho  ;  bench  without  a  back,  hanco. 
Saddle,  bridle,  sudadero,  stirrups,  and  halter  (jaijuima),  constitute 
a  Dioniura,  A  traveler  here  ought  always  to  own  his  niontura, 
and  watch  it  well.  Horses,  cows,  and  goats  will  eat  his  suda- 
dero, and  dogs  will  eat  all  the  rest  but  the  tanned  leather,  wood, 
and  iron ;  of  these  last,  including  the  contents  of  the  cojinetea, 
the  peons  will  rob  him ;  his  clotliea  are  victimized  by  the  wash- 
women, and  his  skin  by  musquitoes,  fleas,  and  niguas.  Happy  is 
he  if  he  can  sa^'e  his  bones  and  his  conscience  (particularly  the 
latter)  undamaged,  and,  leaving  his  cash  and  much  of  liis  Sesh, 
return  to  liis  native  land  with  his  credit  and  his  constitution. 

But  where  am  I  running  to  t  In  the  first  place,  breakfast  ia 
ready ;  secondly,  I  have  no  right  to  complain,  for  my  belt  is  loo 
small  for  me  ;  only  the  more  respectable  insects  have  drunk 
my  blood,  and  I  have  found  the  rogues  fewer  and  smaller  here 
than  at  home.     But  to  horse  1  to  horse ! 

Off  with  your  slippers ;  put  on  a  pair  of  alpargates,  and  draw 
on  a  pair  of  zamarras ;  buckle  the  huge  spurs  securely  to  your 
heels  ;  take  your  guaaca  (rope  of  hide,  with  lazo  or  noose  at  the 
end) ;  tic  it  under  the  right  flap  of  your  saddle,  with  a  peculiar 
knot  which  Pepe  will  show  you;  tie  your  halter  in  the  same 
way  on  this  side,  and  mount.  Yon  will  find  vaqueros  worse 
mounted,  without  cojinetes  or  halter,  without  zamarras  or  al- 
p&rgates,  the  spur  fastened  to  the  naked  heel,  and  the  paota- 
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loona  rolled  up  to  keep  them  from  the  mod.  Hon  than  ew 
yon.  will  see  with  nodt- 
iog  on  bat  hat,  moM, 
pants,  and  spun ;  theb 
feet  stack  lato  utuiufB 
carved  out  <^  wood,  DC 
merely  resting  on  s  Ut 
of  wood  saspended  fion 
the  saddle  by  m  finked 
thong. 

As  we  approach  tha 
Gonal  of  Gtutvito^  tho 
"  nuu-es"  (for  they  speak 
I  only  of  them  in  the  paa- 
'  tores)  are  driven  in  b^ 
lore  OS.     Other  vaqnfr 
i-OB  come  in  fiom  below, 
bringing  with  them  the 
mares  from  that  direc- 
tion.    They  enter  dis 
coiral    together,    their 
feet  pattering    on   the 
■---_^^.^ -"'*-• — '-^'  ground  like  rain  on  a 

an  inner  yard,  to  which  the  mares  ran  directly.  A  man  on  hots^ 
back  goards  the  entrance.  Others  are  not  moonted  to  their 
mind,  and  proceed  to  catch  fresh  horses. 

This  is  generally  done  on  foot.  The 
vaqnero  takes  the  gaasca  cmled  op  in 
his  left  hand,  and  the  lazo  (noose)  in  the 
:  right  The  running  knot  (Have — key) 
ia  not  at  his  hand,  bnt  at  a  third  of  a 
circle  from  it,  when  the  lazo  is  opened 
out  into  a  circle,  as  in  the  adjoining  dia- 
gram, where  the  longo:  diameter  of  the 
ellipse  shonld  be  r^arded  as  fi>ar  feet, 
and  not  estimated  from  the  size  of  the 
hand.  He  has  it  already  in  his  hand, 
has  singled  oat  the  animal  he  will  catch. 


I  is  waiting  &  moving  of  the  herd.  Tlie  instant  be  finds  hia 
prey  approaching,  he  commenccB  whirling  the  lazo  round  his 
head  in  such  a  way  aa  to  keep  the  noose  spread  until  the  pro- 
pitious moment  comes  to  let  go.  lie  then  pays  out  the  gnasca 
with  the  left  hand,  letting  it  ma  through  the  right  till  the  time 
to  hold  it  fast. 

I  think  the  idea  we  have  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lazo  is  ex- 
aggerated. Even  in  the  corral  it  is  well  to  catch  five  liorscs  at 
ten  throws.  One  assured  me  that  100  throws  would  catch  80 
or  90  horses.  The  next  six  tlirows  caught  hut  one.  Still,  the 
noose  and  the  lash,  the  bow  and  the  gun,  are  the  four  instru- 
ments by  which  man  holds  hia  title  to  rule  over  the  animal 
world. 

The  moment  a  broken  horse  finds  his  head  is  yotir  aim,  he 
tries  to  mingle  it  with  others,  and  holds  it  particularly  near  the 
fence.  As  you  approach  he  at  length  starts  and  runs  with  all 
his  might  for  the  other  side  of  the  corral.  You  throw  the  noose 
as  he  is  going  from  you.  The  nioment  it  touches  his  neck  he 
stops  short.  He  is  as  tame  as  a  girl  caught  in  blind-man's-buff. 
A  colt,  on  the  other  band,  when  he  finds  you  are  aiming  at  him, 
is  wrought  to  desperation.  When  caught,  he  runs  and  chokes 
himself  in  the  noose ;  he  fionnces  and  throws  himself  on  the 
ground,  but  all  in  vain.  The  hand  of  man,  ever  a  terror  to  him, 
must  approach  his  throat  before  his  stertorous  breathing,  like 
that  of  a  man  in  a  fit,  can  be  relieved. 

The  horses  are  shut  in  with  bars — tfancas — of  guadua,  and 
we  sally  forth  in  long  procession  for  cows.  Tlie  tame  band  are 
near  in  the  open  plain.  With  a  long  circuit  we  get  ready  to 
^p  between  them  and  the  forest.  "Examine  girths,"  sayB 
Cnst6bal,  who  has  command.  Every  head  is  bent  down.  Some 
diemount.  "  All  ready  !*'  The  head  of  the  column  dashes  for- 
ward at  a  gallop,  and  soon  a  line  of  some  30  horsemen,  at  die- 
tences  from  3  to  10  rods  apart,  extends  between  the  herd  and 
their  wonted  refuge.  We  advance,  and  the  cows,  wiili  a  gener- 
al lowing,  proceed  peaceably  but  rapidly  in  the  desired  direction. 

Suddenly  a  cow,  with  head  erect,  and  tail  horizontal  and  ri^ 
id,  breaks  our  line  at  full  gallop  for  the  thicket.  Two  horse- 
men start  in  pursuit,  and  she  soon  tinds  a  noose  about  her  head. 
When  she  has  run  the  length  the  guasca  pennita,  her  head  caa 
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go  no  farther,  and  her  body  is  unwilling  to  stop.  She  falls, 
and  is  not  disposed  to  rise.  One  vaquero  approaches,  caxe- 
folly  keeping  out  of  the  circle  of  which  the  tightened  guasca  is 
the  radius  and  his  companion  the  centre.  Whirling  the  end  of 
his  own  guasca  round  and  round  suddenly,  he  brings  it  down 
like  a  slung-shot  upon  the  poor  rebel,  and  she  starts  to  her  fiset 
Still  she  will  not  move  one  step.  He  raises  his  foot,-and  drags 
his  cruel  spur  along  her  back.  She  darts  forward,  and  the 
horse  of  her  leader,  the  moment  he  feels  the  guasca  slackeni 
starts  on,  keeping  one  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  cow. 
After  zigzagging  and  floundering  a  while,  she  waxes  wroth,  and 
assumes  the  aggressive  upon  her  leader.  Now  she  finds  the  otb* 
er  lazo  about  her  horns,  and  each  horseman  keeps  her  firom 
reaching  the  other.  I  have  heard  of  a  cow  becoming  so  enraged 
as  to  drop  down  dead  on  the  spot.  Bulls  are  never  so  uttoiy 
furious. 

Meanwhile,  the  herd,  lowing  and  running,  enter  the  corral,  and 
move  round  and  round  like  a  whirlpool  filled  with  horns.  Last 
comes  the  captive ;  but  how  shall  we  liberate  her?  He  that  takes 
a  wolf  by  the  ears  should  always  consider  first  how  he  will  fioe 
when  he  quits  his  hold.  To  loose  a  cow  takes  more  time  than 
to  catch  her.  A  third  man  throws  his  noose  so  that  it  lays  part- 
ly on  her  back  and  partly  on  the  ground  behind  her.  If  she 
does  not  move  of  her  own  accord,  he  catches  her  by  the  tail  and 
pulls.  Either  in  yielding  or  resisting,  she  steps  both  feet  over 
the  guasca.  It  might  then  be  drawn  tight  around  the  middle  of 
her  body.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  slipped  off  behind,  and  tight- 
ened about  her  heels,  which  are  puUed  back,  and,  with  a  slight 
push  or  pull,  she  falls.  She  is  now  helpless.  I  have  seen  a 
horse  drag  a  cow  in  this  manner  by  the  heels  into  or  out  of  a 
yard.  Her  head  is  safely  approached,  the  lazos  removed  from 
it,  and  the  horseman  remounts.  The  slackened  guasca  permits 
her  to  bring  her  feet  forward,  and  in  separating  them  she  opens 
the  lazo.  She  springs  upon  her  feet,  reflects  a  second,  makes  a 
dash  at  a  horseman,  who  eludes  her.  Shaking  her  horns,  as  if 
blaspheming  in  her  heart,  she  runs  off  to  the  herd,  who  are  thus 
taught  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 

The  outer  corral  has  two  entrances :  a  horseman  is  stationed 
at  one,  and  a  ruana  on  a  stake  at  the  other,  and  we  start  off  for 
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i  wilder  herd.  Oar  way  is  riverward,  over  beantifnl  ralley 
■'  land,  sprinkled  with  clmnps  of  trees  and  thorny  bushes  of  aca- 
cia. Silence !  We  steal  along  at  a  walk,  curving  our  course 
•roond  an  unaeen  centre.  Now  Cristobal  starts  forward  at  a 
gallop,  with  his  head  bent  down  to  the  horse's  mane.  Wc  fol- 
low, and  the  herd  find  us  shouting  between  them  and  their  ref- 
uge. A  few  desperadocB  plunge  with  a  crash  into  the  thorny 
thicket  behind  us,  the  rest  gallop  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
bushy  ravine  extends  across  our  course  near  the  corral.  Instead 
of  crossing  it,  abnost  the  wliole  herd  pass  our  ranks,  and  disap- 
pear toward  the  river — all  but  now  and  then  one  arrested  by  the 
iazo  in  her  flight.  Those  who  have  not  thus  caught  a  prize  beat 
the  bushes,  dislodge  an  animal,  and  catch  him  as  he  runs.  In 
this  way  we  secure  at  least  a  delegation  from  the  wild  herd ; 
we  will  hope  to  do  better  next  time. 

Now  begins  the  business  of  the  day.  What  calf  has  not  his 
ear-mark?  What  youngster  of  two  months  has  not  his  tittle 
brand  on  his  cheek?  What  yearhng  not  branded  for  life  on 
his  side  ?  A  Iazo  on  his  head,  another  on  his  heela.  A  tire  is 
burning  by  the  division  fence,  and  the  irons  are  hot.  Here  is  a 
calf  with  a  sack  of  morbid  growth.  A  spatula  of  wood  is  whit- 
tled out  with  a  machete;  fifty  maggots  of  all  sizes  are  dislodged 
from  the  cavity,  and  it  is  tilled  with  the  first  dry,  soft,  absorb- 
ent substance  at  hand. 

A  young  bull  is  caught  who  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The 
guasca  is  thrown  over  a  forked  post — horca — and  in  vain  he 
tries  to  approach  his  captor;  every  movement  brings  him  near- 
er the  i'afal  fork  till  his  head  touches  it.  His  heels  are  secured 
U  before.  Look  out  for  him  when  he  is  let  loose!  But  in  five 
months'  constant  exposure,  I  have  known  but  one  horse  gored 
by  a  bull.  The  cows  are  at  length  released,  and  rush  lowing 
from  the  corral. 

Now  comes  the  turn  of  the  horses.  They  are  subject  to  many 
more  infirmities  than  the  cows,  are  of  more  value  per  head,  and, 
besides,  are  to  be  trained.  Hence  they  are  reviewed  much  oft- 
Bner  and  more  carefully.     Owing  to  this,  they  are  not  so  wild. 

This  life  would  not  bo  without  its  perils  were  not  the  va~ 
quei-o  so  tough.  He  is  riding  at  full  gallop,  and  iiis  horse  puts 
hift  foot  into  a  deep  hole  covered  with  grass.     He  cornea  to  the 
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ground  as  from  a  rail-car.  He  picks  up  his  gnasca,  and,  if  kit 
cow  has  not  got  dear,  off  he  starts  again  in  the  chase,  ffis 
girth  breaks  when  he  has  a  bnll  tied  to  the  pommel  of  his  sdt 
die.  He  manages  to  escape  unharmed.  I  have  known  but  on^ 
serious  accident,  the  dislocation  of  a  shonlder-joint. 

Both  horse  and  rider  enjoy  the  sport  highly.  It  is  senn 
sport  for  the  horse,  who  will  injure  himself  before  showing  may 
sign  of  flagging. 

A  curious  scene  closes  the  rodea  A  vaquero  catches  a  wild 
colt  which  he  is  to  break.  He  manages,  amid  his  strogj^es,  to 
exchange  the  g^nasca  for  a  halter,  and  binds  the  infuriate  yoong* 
ster  securely  to  the  tail  of  his  horse,  who  goes  homeward  fipom 
the  corral  with  the  meek  resignation  of  a  deacon  who  has  a  dis» 
sipated  son. 

I  have  not  seen  the  process  of  breaking.  The  young  npxh 
bate,  imlike  his  biped  prototype,  grows  more  and  moore  tractar 
Ue,  and  at  length  leads  submissively.  He  is  then  led  in  the 
same  way  when  mounted,  and  feeling  that  his  head  is  not  his 
own,  he  does  not  try  to  defend  his  right  to  his  bade  The 
horse  with  which  the  colt  is  placed  in  such  intimate  relatioiis  10 
called  his  godfather — ^padrino.  Beating  and  brutali^  are  no 
part  of  the  system. 

The  gait  of  the  pupil  is  carefully  attended  to.  In  some  cases 
the  fore  foot  (hand)  is  tied  to  the  corresponding  hind  foot  by  a 
cord  shorter  than  the  natural  step  would  render  agreeable.  In 
other  cases  the  feet  are  loaded  with  bags  of  sand  or  shot  to  make 
him  raise  them  better.  He  is  made  to  walk  round  in  circles  of 
small  radius,  or  in  double  circles  like  a  figure  8.  Trotting  is 
not  in  request,  as  there  are  no  carriage-horses. 

The  father  of  colts  is  a  polygamist.  He  has  his  family — ati^ 
jada — under  so  much  subjection  as  to  keep  them  from  mingling 
with  those  of  his  neighbors.  When  they  have  all  been  mingled 
up  in  the  recojida,  as  the  assemblage  in  the  corral  is  called,  as 
they  go  forth  he  calls  them  about  him,  and,  if  any  one  shows  a 
disposition  to  straggle,  he  goes  after  her,  and  administers  as 
much  correction  as  the  case  demands  with  his  teeth.  The  pa- 
drotes  seldom  fight  with  each  other,  though  I  can  not  imagine 
that  they  have  come  to  their  present  good  understanding  with- 
out some  boxing  in  days  past.     I  saw,  indeed,  but  one  hora^ 
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^t,  snd  the  originator  of  that  was  a  traveler's  horse,  that  had 

t  out  into  the  pasture,  and  was  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the 
compacts,  truces,  and  treaties  then  and  there  in  force. 
.  Individually,  these  animals  are  by  no  means  so  respectable  aa 
they  ought  to  be  in  a  grazing  community.  More  than  half  of 
them  could  be  bought  at  $25  each,  and  one  good  Northern  horse 
would  buy  forty  of  them.  But  scientific  breeding  would  require 
more  care  than  any  man  here  is  disposed  to  beatow.  These  an- 
imals are  not  exempt  from  the  menial  service  of  the  saddle,  and, 
with  one  temporary  exception,  I  have  found  them  aa  manage- 
able as  any  other.  Ladies  ride  them  through  herds  of  horses 
without  inconvenience. 

A  gentleman  once  told  me  that  he  was  an  ounce  of  gold  rich- 
er that  morning  than  he  expected,  and  asked  me,  as  a  Yankee, 
to  guess  how.  I  told  him  that  a  mare,  from  which  he  had  ex- 
pected a  colt,  had  given  him  a  mule.  I  was  right.  The  valae 
attached  to  this  hybrid  race  encourages  the  disgusting  practice 
of  breeding  them,  which  was  forbidden  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. The  ass  is  a  privilt^ed  animal  on  the  plantation,  A 
blow  inflicted  on  his  sleek  hide  would  be  felt  keenly  by  his  own- 
er. He  goes  where  he  pleases.  When  he  comes  to  the  house, 
he  walks  through  the  dining-room  toward  the  kitchen  to  see  if 
there  is  any  com  or  salt  for  him.  If  there  is,  he  has  it  withoot 
stint.  There  are  two  of  them  at  La  Paila.  With  a  meek  and 
placid  countenance,  they  go  about  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and 
you  meet  one  of  them  now  at  the  Medio  and  now  at  Gnavito. 
They  are  friends ;  and  I  knew  them  once  to  perform  a  duet  in 
the  very  dining-room,  as  they  were  returning  from  a  regale  at 
the  kitchen  door.  Think  of  that,  ye  dilettanti  I  who  magnify  a 
feline  serenade  in  open  air,  under  your  closed  windows,  to  the 
event  of  the  night.  What  would  you  say  of  two  asses  trumpet- 
ing at  once  in  the  house  ? 

To  forward  the  views  of  theas  priests,  as  I  loved  to  call  them, 
to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful  and  amusement  of  the  irreverent, 
some  of  the  heads  of  families — padrote  'j-.-are  subjected  to  a 
cruel  operation.  An  incision  is  made  in  ttie  urethra,  that  cuts 
off  all  hope  of  progeny.  The  victim  is  called  a  retajado.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  asses  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  these  un- 
fortunates, while  with  others  they  have  fiirious  battles.     From 
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some  such  encounter  one  of  our  meek  friars  came. oat  irithtn 
injured  ear,  which  will  never  revolve  again  ^*  with  motion  dnU 
upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull,'^  but  this  particular  ^^  long  left  eo^ 
must  hang  down  forever  from  the  effects  of  a  padrote^s  teetL  . 

One  night,  at  dusk,  I  was  delighted  to  see  Don  Ramon  Qtx^ 
z&lez  ride  up,  accompanied  with  three  men,  who  slept  all  vifjid 
in  the  corredor.  Early  next  morning,  thej  and  all  the  dispo^ 
able  force  about  the  house  disappeared  on  horseback.  Be£m 
breakfast  they  came  in,  one  by  one  and  two  by  two,  each  airital 
accompanied  by  a  young  bulL  Some  men  were  so  strooj^y 
mounted,  and  their  captive  so  tractable  {tractable  is  from  irakOf 
to  draw)^  that  one  horseman  alone  could  draw  in  a  boIL  Gk&> 
erally,  it  needed  a  second  man  to  add  propulsion  to  the  attiao- 
tion  of  the  first.  In  the  case  of  the  furious  and  indignant,  a 
second  guasca  was  requisite  to  secure  the  captor  from  the  at* 
sault  of  his  prize.  All  these  couplets  and  triplets  tended  to- 
ward the  central  corral,  where  half  a  dozen  prisoners  were  stalk- 
ing about  in  iU  humor  while  we  breakfasted. 

As  we  came  out  from  breakfast  the  vaqueros  were  assembled 
in  full  force.  Dinner  was  deferred,  and  the  bull-fishery  was 
continued  till  dark.  Some  evil-minded  fellows  rendered  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  loosing  a  bull  unsafe.  A  noble  horse  was  gored 
at  night,  and  died  next  day.  Two  different  expedients  for  loos- 
ing them  were  now  adopted.  One  was  to  draw  the  animal  up  to 
the  fence,  after  he  had  entered  the  corral,  by  the  united  strength 
of  many  men  tugging  at  the  guasca.  One  stands  with  only  the 
fence  between  him  and  the  frantic  creature's  horns.  He  takes 
hold  of  the  lazo,  and  as  the  guasca  is  suddenly  slackened,  he 
opens  it,  and  Bos  Taurus  walks  off. 

The  other  mode  is  more  ingenious  and  easier.  The  boll  is 
thrown  down  by  a  noose  on  his  heels  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  corral.  A  guasca  is  attached  to  the  lasso  about  his  horns, 
so  that  it  can  be  pulled  open  at  wilL  He  is  headed  straight  to 
the  entrance,  and  his  heels  let  go.  He  bounds  in,  of  course, 
and  a  pull  on  the  newly-applied  guasca  (contra-guasca)  releases 
him,  or,  if  both  get  entangled  in  liis  horns,  he  in  time  shakes 
them  off. 

By  niglit  of  the  second  day  they  had  31  prisoners.  These, 
at  $6  40  each,  more  than  pay  Don  Eamon's  capellania ;  the  rest 
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he  pays  for  in  five-franc  pieces.  Aa  they  are  destined  to  the 
alaughter  witlun  tho  year,  there  is  no  need  of  branding  and  coun- 
ter-branding them.  To  counter-brand  is  to  repeat  the  brand ; 
tor  the  repetition  of  a  brand,  like  a  second  negative  in  English, 
cancels  the  first.  Early  the  next  morning  the  horsemen  are  in 
tlic  corral  stirring  thcni  up.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  dispo- 
sition among  them.  All  are  hungry,  it  is  true,  and  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  their  present  condition.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
there  is  little  fight  in  them.  Horsemen  multiply  i(i  the  corral 
as  the  bulls  grow  tamer.  Now  they  surround  them,  condense 
them,  and  seem  to  itnead  them  up  into  a  ball. 

After  breakfast  I  too  mounted.  Some  horsemen  from  the 
Medio,  and  others  trom  Don  Itamon's,  axe  continuing  the  knead- 
ing process,  and  shouting  "Toma!  toma!"  Toma  means  take 
it,  and  is  -the  call  to  a  dog  or  other  domesticated  animal  when 
you  offer  him  food.  Hence  it  is  the  voice  used  to  call  an  ani- 
maL  I  do  not  know  as  the  bulls  regarded  the  word  in  any  very 
inviting  sense. 

Now  the  bars  are  opened  wide  and  for  the  last  time.  Half  a 
dozen  horsemen  are  within,  and  the  rest  are  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  forming  a  lane  toward  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paila.  With 
some  difficulty  the  yard  is  evacuated,  and  the  hulls  stand  in  a 
lane  of  horsemen.  Aa  they  advance  toward  the  opening  in  front 
of  them,  we  advance,  calling  "  Toma ;  tomal"  We  proceeded 
very  slowly.  One  made  his  escape.  Three  vaqueros  were  af- 
ter hiin.  Soon  he  was  sprawling  on  the  gi'ound  in  advance 
of  us,  held  by  hifl  heels,  and  it  was  not  till  the  rest  were  with 
him  that  he  could  get  up.  Several  escapes  and  recaptures  of 
this  sort  delayed  us,  till  Don  Ramon  decided  to  pacify  a  partic- 
ularly refractory  fellow  that  was  bent  on  mischief.  He  had  him 
by  the  heels,  and  the  other  guasca  had  been  removed.  He  dis- 
mounted from  his  hovee,  and  stood  before  the  bull,  and  rubbed 
Cayenne  pepper  in  his  eyes.  All  this  while  his  intelligent  horse 
stood  bracing  backward,  holding  the  guasca  tight,  it  being  tied 
to  the  saddle.  Had  he  stepped  forward  two  paces  and  let  the 
bull  loose,  maddened  by  the  Cayenne,  the  result  might  have 
been  tragic ;  but  the  horse  knew  his  duty  and  did  it.  Our  hol- 
low square  at  first  consisted  of  65  horsemen,  one  at  least  of 
whom  was  a  little  afr^d  of  horns.    A  good  knowledge  of  bovine 
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ethics  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  your  horse  in  such  a  nd^ 
borhood.  As  the  cavalcade  proceeded,  one  after  another  ooold 
be  spared  from  it,  and  in  the  end  only  a  few  of  our  men  pro- 
ceeded with  Don  Ramon's. 


CHAPTER  XXrX. 

QRAZIER  SPORTS. 

Cara-perro  and  Grass-climbing. — ^Virgin  Forest. — Manifest  Destiny. — Cienegi 
de  Burro. — A  Burial. — ^Bogacion. — Nignas  in  Church. — ^Neglect  of  the  Sicfc. 
— ^Rejoicing  over  the  Dead. — Distilling. — EUection. — What  is  in  a  Name?— 
San  Juan. — Bride's  Dress. — A  Swim. — Murillo. — Orero. — ^Boga-lA-Gnuided^ 
Woods  in  the  Night. — ^Advantage  of  a  Guide. 


A  SERIES  of  knolls  overhang  the  house  at  La  Paik.  ^  They 
show  rock  in  but  one  place,  but  are  steep  and  almost  preciptoiu. 
Their  sides  are  well  wooded  for  hundreds  of  feet,  but  the  tops 
are  covered  with  grass.  The  highest  of  these  is  called  Can- 
perro — dog-head.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble  in  shape  a  dog's 
Iiead,  and  the  summit  is  the  tip  of  the  nose.  I  dare  not  assert 
that  its  height  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  base,  but  to  reach  the 
summit  cost  me  the  most  formidable  climbing  I  ever  executed. 
Such  hills  are  common  here,  and  flank  the  road  on  the  east  all 
the  way  up  the  valley ;  but  Cara-perro  is  the  highest  for  many 
leagues  around,  and  I  know  of  none  higher  that  can  be  seen 
from  the  settlements. 

I  was  told  there  was  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Cara-perro,  and  I 
was  desirous  of  visiting  it.  Said  cave  was  merely  a  cropping 
out  of  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone,  of  which  the  upper,  witli 
the  superincumbent  earth,  slightly  overhung  the  lower.  Sucli 
is  the  Caucan  idea  of  a  cave.  In  many  other  places  the  steep- 
ness far  exceeds  that  of  any  artificial  terrace.  Some  of  these 
knolls  are  climbed  by  steps  cut  in  them,  and  in  places  dimbing 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

For  this  trip  I  had  selected  a  fiesta,  a  day  in  which  they  re- 
gard it  a  sin  to  do  ordinary  work,  but  are  ready  for  any  extraor- 
dinary job,  as  risking  their  necks  on  a  grassy  slope  or  in  a  deer- 
hunt.     Two  gentlemen  went  with  me,  and  one  of  the  concerta- 
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s  (men  hired  by  the  year),  and  the  carpenter  of  the  hacienda. 
This  carpenter  is  a  character.  He  bears  the  name  of  Pio  Qoin- 
to,  bnt  lie  rather  disgraces  it,  for  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
vagabond  seem  to  be  a  dislike  for  work,  a  love  of  strong  drink, 
geometry,  religious  books,  and  loose  women. 

Our  first  precaution  was  to  take  a  calabaza  full  of  cane-jaice, 
Iiere  called  chicha,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  goorapo. 
His  Holiness  took  this  in  charge,  from  a  natural  affection  for 
liquids  having  even  the  smallest  trace  of  alcohol.  We  dipped 
into  the  woods  at  tlie  base  of  the  hill ;  then  rising,  we  came  to 
where  it  was  necessary  to  cut  our  way  with  machetes.  From 
liere  we  emerged  upon  a  grassy  ridge,  which  terminated  like  a 
buttress  against  the  eteep  knoll. 

Here  we  were  obliged  to  use  our  hands,  holding  to  the  grass. 
The  passage  of  each  one  made  the  ascent  of  the  succeeding  more 
tlifficult.  I  paused  to  take  breath  and  look  at  Pio  V.  I  found 
hira  directly  beneath  my  feet,  perspiring  profusely,  and  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf.  He  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  I 
lost  my  hold,  1  should  carry  him  with  me  to  a  distance  below 
that  it  was  not  very  agreeable  to  fathom  with  the  eye.  I  do 
not  like  climbing  grass  as  well  as  rock.  If  rock  really  is  fast  it 
stays  fast,  but  to  have  only  the  strength  of  a  grass  root  between 
one  and  perdition  is  enough  to  make  him  shiver. 

From  the  summit  the  concertado  had  to  descend  and  bring 
up  the  calabaza,  which  the  carpenter  was  obhged  to  abandon. 
Meanwhile,  around  us  opened  a  prospect  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  I'he  western  chain,  along  the  base  of  which  flows  the 
Cauca,  slretcbea  firom  south  to  north  in  almost  a  straight  line, 
and  rising  at  a  single  leap  to  the  greatest  height  between  us  and 
the  Pacific.  Not  an  inch  of  the  Cauca  is  visible ;  so  distant 
and  so  straight  is  it  that  the  trees  hide  it  entirely.  This  forest 
appears  interminable  above  and  below,  and  we  forget  the  broad 
pasture  plains  between  it  and  the  mountains,  and  the  innumer- 
able cultivated  patches  and  houses  which  it  hides, 

Bat  to  the  eastward  we  turn  with  more  interest.  The  River 
\a  Paila,  whose  waters  are  visible  at  our  feet,  has  its  course 
marked  out  by  the  foliage  of  the  guadua,  greener  than  any  oth- 
er, and  more  graceful  than  can  be  conceived.  In  less  than  n 
5  above  there  is  a  spot  destitute  of  trees.     All  such  are 
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called  llano — ^plain — ^whether  they  be  flat  or  hilly ;  and  all  land 
covered  with  thicket  is  called  monte  if  but  a  few  miles  throngfaf 
and  montana  if  more.  This  was  a  pasture,  where,  in  the  war 
of  1851,  were  concealed  successfully  all  the  horses  of  the  plan- 
tation. 

Still  £uther  in,  on  the  banks  of  the  Buga-la-6rande,  are  seen 
the  pastures  of  San  Miguel,  where  the  rebels  of  1841  discover- 
ed the  hiding-place  of  the  horses.  These  two  pastures  are  but 
specks  in  the  vast  landscape  of  fertile  valley  beyond  valley,  un- 
trodden by  man  since  the  extermination  of  the  dense  Indian 
population  whom  the  Spaniards  found  peacefully  enjoying  this 
country. 

Was  the  sum  of  human  happiness  increased  by  their  subjor 
gation?  Was  their  paganism  supplanted  by  a  religion  moie 
moral  or  less  bloody?  What  has  become  of  them  all?  How 
is  it  that  I  have  not  seen  a  single  Indian  in  all  this  valley? 
Who  will  recount  to  us  the  innocent  loves  that  have  passed  be* 
neath  the  perpetual  shade  of  those  trees  on  the  distant  monnt- 
ain-side  where  murmur  the  head-waters  of  the  La  Paila  ?  Who 
next  will  visit  the  long-deserted  spot  ?  Of  what  race  and  na- 
tion will  be  the  woodman  whose  axe  will  one  day  sound  there, 
prostrating  trees  that  have  grown  three  hundred  years  within 
the  sight  of  the  white  man,  but  where  his  foot  has  never  trod  ? 

Questions  who  can  answer  ?  With  a  strong  desire  of  pene- 
trating this  region,  a  desire  which  perhaps  no  one  yet  bom  will 
see  realized,  we  turned  to  descend  by  a  route  less  steep  than  the 
ascent.  Even  this  led  over  the  top  of  a  lower  knoll  scarcely  to 
be  descended,  for  always  descents  are  more  difficult  than  as- 
cents. An  uninterrupted  inclined  plane  inspires  a  fear  muck 
like  that  which  we  feel  on  the  brink  of  a  sheer  precipice,  and 
perhaps  even  greater,  when  our  standing  on  it  is  not  perfectly 
secure,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  summit  of  a  precipice. 

In  the  meditative  mood  inspired  by  those  eastward  glances, 
I  stood  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill.  Some  Fourcroyas  had  there 
thrown  up  their  tall  flower-stems  20  feet  high,  and  their  sum- 
mits were  white  with  blossoms.  These  seldom  perfect  their 
fruit ;  but  there  was  sprinkled  among  them  an  abundance  of 
bulbs,  ready  to  take  root  on  their  fall.  I  had  left  my  machete 
at  the  house,  and  I  attacked  a  huge  stem,  five  inches  in  diam- 


r  with  my  patient  pocket-knife.  Slowly  cutting  thus,  my 
HbooghtB  reverted  to  tlie  signiHcation  of  my  employment  —  a 
Yankee  whittling  down  a  ccntmy-plant — so  small  an  end  after 
so  patient  a  growth.  Then  1  thought  of  Mexico,  and  that "  man- 
ifest destiny"  which  neither  fortifications  nor  protocols  can  re- 
tiist — no,  nor  yet  the  beat  intercsta  of  both  nations  avert, 

Southwest  from  ua  I  saw  on  thia  excursion  a  sheet  of  water 
that  they  told  me  was  the  Ciencga  de  Burro.  I  had  seen  a  wa- 
ter-lily from  it  which  was  different  from  any  I  had  seen  before, 
and  determined  to  visit  the  spot ;  ao  I  marked  a  place  where  the 
[pastures  approached  it  neareat,  and  took  the  bearings.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  impossible  for  nie  lo  penetrate  there  alone,  but 
I  have  lost  more  than  I  have  gained  by  guides  thus  far.  and  set 
off  without. 

I  penetrated  the  forest  to  a  considerable  distance  before  I 
found  a  path  that  ran  in  a  suitable  direction.  At  one  time,  as  I 
stood  on  some  rich  black  earth,  I  felt  my  feet  sting,  and  saw 
that  the  ground  was  covered  in  all  directions  with  large  tiger^ 
ants,  that  were  faafening  their  envenomed  jaws  in  my  feet  wher- 
ever the  alpargataa  left  them  exposed.  I  ran  some  rods,  and 
stopped  still  in  the  midst  of  them.  Again  I  ran  to  a  clear  spot, 
and  was  able  to  dislodge  my  tormentors.  No  harm  came  from 
their  biles. 

At  length  I  came  to  open  water  surrounded  by  quaking  marsh. 
From  the  nature  of  the  marsh  I  expected  one  of  those  "bottom- 
leas  ponds"  I  have  sometimes  found  in  New  England,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  The  water  was  nowhere  more  than  three  feet  deep. 
I  found  here  a  Sagittaria,  which  looks  to  me  like  my  old  ac- 
quaintance S.  variabilis.  The  Nymphfea  I  spoke  of  was  abun- 
dant, and  of  other  rare  plants  a  bountifiil  harvest. 

A  second  visit  here  cost  me  great  labor  with  little  fruit.  I 
cut  half  an  hour  in  a  thicket  of  Mimosa,  advancing  in  all  that  * 
time  leas  than  a  rod.  I  then  abandoned  my  work,  and  made  a 
wide  circuit  round  the  obstacle.  Thia  time  I  found  my  horse 
had  slipped  his  tether  and  escaped  to  his  native  pasture,  the  Me- 
dio, and  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way  home,  and  return  next  day 
for  my  montura. 

Near  the  house  are  various  holes  rich  in  water-plants  and 
I  of  future  mosquitoes.     They  were  excavated  for  brick- 
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earth,  and  are  some  of  them  carpeted  over  with  the  beaolifiil 
pale-green  Pistia  Stratiotes,  and  in  others  grow  Linuiocbau, 
HydrocleiSy  Heteranthera,  a  Nymphasa,  and  other  interesting 
plants.  In  stiU  another  marsh  grew  Pontederia  aznrea.  This 
and  Stratiotes  were  common  enough  on  the  coast,  bat  heze  they 
strangely  reappear  together  afier  an  interval  of  hundreds  of 
miles.  Is  the  water  brackish  here  ?  It  may  be  slightly,  thoo^ 
I  have  not  satisfied  myself  of  the  &ct  Two  days'  journey  io 
toward  the  Qoindio,  however,  are  the  famous  salt-springs  oi  Bo- 
rihu  They  belong  to  the  hacienda,  and,  by  an  ancient  rojil 
prerogative,  I  am  told  that  they  have  the  right  to  make  salt 
there  without  paying  tax  to  government.  It  is  strange  they  do 
not,  as  the  salt  used  here  comes  firom  beyond  Bogota,  and  can 
not  be  cheap. 

The  salt  of  Burila  contains  iodine.  Hence  the  use  of  it  as  a 
condiment  cures  goitre.  I  attempted  to  penetrate  there,  but  my 
plan  failed.  I  am  told  that  plantains  grow  there,  and  the  Phy- 
telephas,  so  the  land  must  rise  vexy  slowly,  as  we  can  also  see 
from  Cara-perro.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  and  some  peons 
profess  to  have  penetrated  two  days  fiuther,  and  to  have  tmned 
back  for  want  of  water.  Even  at  this  distance  from  the  river, 
the  wild  lime  (Citrus  limetta),  supposed  to  be  an  introduced 
tree,  is  found  growing  wild.  What  an  amount  of  valuable  land 
lies  waste  here !  No  one  lives  at  Burila,  for  they  would  be  lone- 
ly in  there.  It  is  better  to  be  poor  than  to  be  doomed  to  a  soli- 
tary life,  where  fiestas  and  dancing  can  not  come ;  so  they  bring 
salt  from  Cipaquiia,  live  in  villages,  dance,  and  are  poor. 

In  damp  ground,  and  near  the  Paila,  I  found  an  Aroid  plant 
of  long  leaves,  with  a  juice  acrid  to  blistering,  and  an  atrocious 
odor,  like  that  of  its  congener  of  the  North,  the  skunk  cabbage. 
This  abomination,  known  as  rrmcho,  bears  the  name  of  Dieffen- 
•  bachia.  Alas !  poor  DiefiTenbach.  Did  he  think  that  Schott 
hit  the  mark  when  he  honored  him  with  the  name  of  the  most 
disgusting  plant  in  all  New  Granada  ? 

I  made  an  attempt  to  descend  the  Paila  to  the  Cauca,  or  rath- 
ex  to  follow  a  road  down.  I  went  on  tor  miles  (it  seemed  ^ 
through  crooked  paths,  past  estancias,  where  herds  of  swine  an 
called  to  eat  gi^een  plantains  by  the  side  of  the  fence.  Passing 
dangerous  quagmiies,  I  would  come  to  the  hut  <rf  some  hog- 
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Plainer,  who  rarely  comes  out  to  gross.  I  became  tired  of  riding 
over  such  horrid  paths,  left  my  horse  at  a  group  of  huts  called 
Frisolar  (bean-patcli),  aud  still  went  on.  At  CaracoU  I  found 
some  better  houses,  but  learned  tiiat  the  distance  from  the  Cau- 
ca  was  yet  too  great  for  me  to  accomplish  and  be  out  of  the 
bonndless  contiguity  of  quagmire  before  night. 

At  the  Medio  my  attention  was  particularly  called  to  a  large 

k  Bolitary  tree  called  Ouazimo,  probably  G-uazuma  torracntosa.  I 
ras  wondering  whether  a  full  catalogue  of  its  epiphytes  would 
lot  amount  to  a  hundred  species.  It  seems  to  me  quite  proba- 
Hcre  and  there  hang  down  cords  of  a  Cactate  plant,  Rhip- 
1,  called  hero  disciphna.     There  a  Bromeliate,  Pitcaimia, 

pBhoote  out  a  spike  clothed  with  bracts,  the  upper  ones  of  which 
are  scarlet,  like  the  tipping  of  a  trooper's  feather.  Numerous 
Orchids,  of  course,  there  are,  eome  of  whicli  were  brought  down 
for  me  by  the  lazo,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Tillandsia. 

At  a  house  near  the  bridge  I  found  a  bread-fruit  growing. 
It  is  ^Vrtocarpus  incisa,  with  a  leaf  similar  to  that  in  the  South 
Seas,  but  the  fruit  is  a  little  smaller  and  full  of  large  seeds, 
while  in  the  islands  it  is  generally  seedless.  It  is  valued  here 
for  the  seeds,  which  are  called  chestnuts.  No  one  had  tasted 
the  baked  pulp.  Here  a  circumstance  occurred  that  gave  rise 
lo  a  hearty  laugh  all  round.  I  was  talking  with  a  couple  of 
iromen  that  I  suppose  arc  grandmothers.  They  wore  the  cami- 
sa  as  low  as  the  most  fashionable  ball-dress,  and  as  loose  as  arc 
any  of  their  habits.  Well,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  camisa  of 
one  of  them  I  spied  a  large  caterpillar,  crawling  where  he  was 
in  momentary  danger  of  falling  in.  I  wished  to  remove  the  In- 
truder without  alarming  her,  but,  as  I  put  my  hand  toward  her, 
she  mistook  its  aim.  Her  virtue  was  alarmed ;  she  gave  a  start 
and  a  scream,  and  consummated  the  catastrophe.  I  could  make 
no  answer  but  to  laugh  heartily,  and  tell  her  to  take  it  out  her- 
self then. 

From  the  superior  whiteness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Medio, 
the  balls  here  are  rather  attractive  to  the  Pailenos.  I  went  to 
one  myself,  which  I  found,  as  usual,  stupid.  I  must,  however, 
give  some  account  of  it.  There  were  no  seats,  or  not  enough, 
for  the  women,  so  they  sat  on  the  ground  at  the  sides  of  the 
room.     Men  stood  in  two  groups  just  williin  the  doors,  and 
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some  also  were  permitted  farther  in.  Cakes  and  agnardiaite 
were  for  sale  in  the  corredor.  Another  table,  more  oonTenieiit 
to  the  damsels  within,  has  on  it  in  a  bottle  a  fluid  that  bears  Ae 
familiar  name  of  a  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Tajlor.  They  apeU  Ae 
word  mistdcu,  translate  it  mixturey  or,  in  this  particolar  case, 
f?ordial.  The  staple  of  the  dances  was  waltzes  and  the  bamlni- 
CO.  Generally  the  floor  was  filled  with  waltzers.  One  eoiqpk 
I  saw  that  were  not  over  eight  years  of  age,  managing  to  ak^ 
about  so  that  none  of  their  seniors  should  tzead  on 

The  bambuco  I  have  not  yet  described,  although  it 
formed  for  my  instruction  at  Fusagasuga.  One  coople  need  At 
whole  floor  in  the  bambuco.  It  is  decided  that  ke  is  to  danoe 
it.  Then  they  wonder  who  she  will  be.  He  bows  to  Aer^  She 
borrows  a  pocket-handkerchief  (mine,  perhaps),  and 
She  moves  to  the  music,  but  ad  libitum  as  to  the 
he  follows  her  motions  as  fidthfully  as  a  minor.  If  aba 
east,  he  dances  west ;  when  she  goes  north,  he  goes  eontii; 
she  turns  a  little,  he  turns  as  much,  and  in  the  cuuIbbij 
lion.  Thus  they  advance,  recede,  turn  side  to  side,  or 
tirely  round ;  so  they  dance  without  ever  tooching 
till  she  becomes  tired,  drops  a  courtesy,  and  sits  down.  He 
thinks  he  has  acquitted  himself  extremely  well :  his  caidessly 
:uming  up  his  ruana,  to  show  the  brighter  colors  of  the  under 
side,  is  not  bad.  But  his  chet^*oeuvre  was  that  kick  of  the  dog, 
without  losing  either  time  or  place.  The  quadruped,  surpiised 
:md  indignant,  looks  round,  and.  could  he  speak  English,  would 
Ask,  **  A^^ly  I T**  But  his  partner  appears  unconscious  of  this 
achievement :  not  that  she  is  insensible  to  it.  but  it  is  beneath 
die  solemnin-  of  the  occasion  tor  !ier  to  be  betraved  into  a  smile. 

Her  mamma,  a  coarse  Bo-^-tana.  with  a  cii!ar  in  her  mouth 
and  a  tnrKin  on  her  head,  reallv  thinks  that  Solitud  is  not  so 
had  a  dancer :  so,  too,  thinks  the  young  occupant  of  the  house. 
and  ho  is  a  ju^lge,  tor  he  is  ar.  artist.  We  saw  him  first,  you 
nxvlUvt,  in  the  jail  at  Canago,  but  he  has  forgonen  that  little 
virvrumstaiivv,  iind  we  will  not  remini  him  of  it.  I  sec  that  two 
V  t"  his  prvv!uotio:is  now  grace  the  walls.  The  San  Cristovml  wiU 
*o ;  but  that  huntiiii^sofno  is  ma^xit^cent.  For  music  we  must 
vvutoiit  ourselves  with  a  Kmiola  »rar.jc^and  pandaxete  (tambo- 
rinoV  the  noisy  aliando^|ue  held  ov^t  the  j>extormer*s  head  in  the 
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extreme  left,  and  a  noisier  drum,  which,  though  not  seen  in  the 
sketch,  ia  lieard  all  over  the  Medio. 

The  torbelhno  or  whirlwind  ia  another  dance  after  the  bam- 
buco  plan,  only,  as  the  name  implies,  more  violent  in  its  action. 
I  saw  at  this  ball  the  queerest  couple  I  have  seen  yet.  A  little 
girl  of  under  ten  was  called  out — sacada — to  dance  the  bambuco 
with  the  tallest  vaquero  of  the  hacienda.  To  see  hev  little  body 
■iirecting  the  movements  of  the  whole  of  hia  reminds  one  of  a 
battle  between  a  king-bird  and  a  crow. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  lives 
Sanchez  el  ilanco — the  one-handed.  lie  is  the  most  thriftj- 
tenant  on  tlie  estate,  and  has  horses,  cows,  swine,  and  rather  ex- 
tensive fields,  including  a  cacagual,  or  cacao -ore  hard.  Now  and 
then  he  sends  me  word  that  he  has  a  raceme  of  bananas  rijien- 
ing,  and  then  be  is  sure  of  a  call  from  me.  His  children  an- 
the  prettiest  ui  all  this  pasture,  and  he  likes  my  approbation  of 
Iiis  proceedings.  One  day  be  wished  to  present  me  with  a  fowl. 
I  told  him  I  would  prefer  a  single  leg  of  it,  and  ho  invited  me  and 
Don  Damian  to  come  down  next  Thursday  at  2.  On  Tbursduy 
it  rained,  but  we  did  not  mind  that.  Soon  we  were  dry  in  hin 
liouse,  and  our  horses  and  saddles  safe  in  the  porch.  We  sat 
with  him  an  hour  and  a  half,  had  a  pleasant  call,  and  tlicn  Wb 
went  home  without  saying  or  hearing  a  word  about  dinner. 

Sanchez  has  with  him  a  lad  that  is  sufTcring  from  inflamnW' 
tion  of  the  eyes.  They  say  he  must  go  blind.  I  tell  thein  a<x 
If  they  will  send  him  up  to  the  house  daily  for  a  week,  I  wiQ 
make  them  better  in  that  time.  I  give  them  to  understand  tlml 
medicine  as  well  as  advice  shall  be  gratuitous.  They  promnM 
to  send  him,  because  they  can  not  decently  avoid  piv/tnMnw; 
They  never  sent  him,  and,  as  I  left  La  Paila,  llie  li^if  <ii  ige 
was  closing  on  the  poor  boy  forever. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  thing  here  tliat  DiirjmMr]  «ejiB» 
little.     I  noticed  a  deep  hole  in  the  door-yard  lA  JUwftot    J 
asked  why  he  dug  it  there.     He  said  tlmt  it  wu  &•*  Wmh^ 
ey-di^era.     They  thought  they  hod  aiiecrliuriitij  AoVifeavMW 
a  treasure  concealed  tliere,  and  begged  \f».iK  Ut^mXiiA    TTi'r 
one-handed  consented,  on  condition  tli«t  Mtnj  wimiilK  ui    < 
hole.    They  dug,  and,  fin<b'ng  nolhinjf,  ii»f  9sm  miUmiii- 
ed  that  they  went  off' and  left  (lie  ifAti  '^fmt,mmgtblH  "< 
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had  worked  enough  for  nothing.  When  a  boy,  I  had  seen  holes 
<lag  for  Eidd's  treasures  100  miles  from  tide-water.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  son. 

This  side  of  Sdnchez  el  Manco  lives  Timotea,  who  gains  an 
honest  penny  by  making  palm-leaf  hats,  and  sudadeios  or  sad* 
die-mats  of  rushes.  I  engaged  a  sudadero  of  her  for  two  dimes. 
£  went  at  the  appointed  time,  and  it  was  not  done.  I  went 
again,  and  she  had  finished  it  and  sold  it.  She  promised  me 
another.  I  went  for  it,  and,  as  I  asked  why  she  had  not  done 
it,  I  was  whittling  a  fruit  with  my  penknife.  She  had  not  fin- 
ished it  for  the  want  of  two  pieces  of  hide  to  protect  the  mshei 
from  being  worn  by  the  girth.  '*Can  not  find  two  bits  of  hidef 
said  I ;  *^  here  are  two."  So  saying,  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  hide 
on  which  a  girl  had  been  sitting  to  braid,  cut  off  a  projectiif 
comer,  and  cut  it  in  two.  Timotea  was  surprised.  She  evi- 
dently had  not  thought  of  that :  it  ruined  the  seat.  The  next 
time  I  called  my  sudadero  was  ready. 

In  one  of  these  houses  I  saw  a  corpse.  It  was  that  of  a  man. 
It  was  decently  extended  on  the  earfh  floor,  with  a  sort  of  robe 
on,  with  a  girdle  of  new  rope  of  cabuya  (Fourcroya).  Sevenl 
candles  were  burning  around,  being  stuck  into  masses  of  mud, 
shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  candlesticks.  A  large  number  of 
l>erson3  were  gathered  around,  quiet  and  thoughtfuL  One  wis 
.sa^-ing  a  string  of  Paternosters  and  Ave  Marias  in  Spanish.  I 
Avas  there  when  they  carried  him  out  on  a  bier  made  on  the 
spot  by  tj-ing  slats  of  guadua  together  with  bejuco.  The  burial- 
ground  is  not  far  from  there.  It  is  in  a  desolate  condition,  and 
the  fence  has  entirely  fallen.  The  grave  was  five  feet  deep,  of 
ample  width,  but  shorter  than  the  body.  An  extension,  ot  place 
for  the  head,  was  dug  in  at  the  southern  end,  so  that  when  the 
body  was  properly  placed  in  its  last  resting-place,  it  occupied 
the  whole  grave,  and  in  tilling  it  no  earth  would  be  thrown  into 
the  face.  It  was  altogether  as  respectable  a  burial  as  you  would 
find  in  the  same  cbss  in  life  in  a  Western  state.  All  the  relig- 
ious ceremonies  (simply  prayers  of  laymen)  were  finished  beibre 
the  burial  began. 

Deaths  had  been  firequent,  and  particularly  in  this  fimiily.  It 
was  decided  to  be  an  epidemic,  and  the  remedy  was  concluded 
to  be  a  procession  in  honor  of  Santa  Barbara — a  rogacion  to  her. 


B  ia  the  patroness  of  t!ie  little  cliapcl  at  La  Paila,  I  had  vis- 
'  Jted  said  chapel  once  before,  when,  one  Sunday,  the  piously-di.i- 
posed  went  in  there  to  pray.  Short  work  we  had  of  it,  for  our 
orisons  were  scarce  began  when  the  service  was  adjourned.  Tlie 
cause  was  that  the  niguas  liad  taken  possession  of  the  holy 
place,  and  were  concentrating  on  the  defenseless  girls  their  myr- 
iad hosts.  I  washed  half  a  dozen  off  my  legs  on  coming  out. 
Now,  however,  it  had  been  sprinkled  and  swept  till  it  would  do 
to  worship  in  very  well. 

The  priest  came  in  the  evening,  bringing  with  him  his  wafers, 
a  chalice  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  tied  under  his  arm,  and  a  vial  of 
wine  with  a  paper  stopper.  During  the  mass  the  next  morning 
a  poor  fellow  was  attacked  with  epilepsy  in  the  church.  They 
I  took  hJTn  into  the  sacristy,  and,  to  recover  him,  they  concluded 
9  apply  wine  to  his  nostrils.  The  wine  in  the  bottle  is  uncon- 
erated ;  so  they  turn  the  vial  up  till  the  paper  stopper  is  sat- 
tated,  and  rub  it  on  the  nostrils  and  lips  of  the  patient,  and 
1  put  it  back  into  the  vial.  After  the  consecration  came  the 
retrocession,  on  a  very  humble  scale,  with  an  image  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.  The  bostia  must  be  carried  under  an  umbrella  for 
want  of  a  canopy,  and  in  default  of  a  better  I  lent  them  mine. 
It  was  whole  wlien  I  closed  it  last,  many  montiis  before,  in  Bo- 
gota i  now  I  find  it  broken,  no  one  knows  when,  where,  or  how. 
After  the  ceremonies  were  over,  I  found  a  cork  that  I  could 
spare,  and  whittled  it  down  to  fit  the  vial  of  wine,  and  threw 
away  the  wad  of  paper. 

The  wife  of  Martin,  who  lives  just  at  our  gate,  is  dead.     He 

takes  on  like  one  distracted.     She  died,  they  say,  of  worms,  a 

very  common  complaint  here,  where  nearly  every  pair  of  jaws  is 

a  cane-mill.     They  kindly  sent  her  medicine  from  the  house, 

p»  fact  it  was  not  administered,  because  they  had  no  molasses  to 

^fe^  it  in. 

^^  I  was  called  to  see  a  sick  child,  three  years  old,  between  the 
house  and  the  river.  It  had  worms,  and  was  quite  sick.  The 
mother  wrung  her  hands,  and  cried,  "  Oh  dear '.  what  can  moth- 
er do  for  her  poor  little  nigger  girl  ?"  Negrita  is  a  favorite  term 
of  endearment  here,  even  for  white  children.  I  inquired  what 
they  gave,  and  found  it  was  worm-seed  herb  (Chenipodium  aii- 
thelminticnm),  which  grew  in  the  door-ynrd.     They  gave  it  i; 
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agoardiente.  I  directed  the  doses  to  be  increased  in  size  and 
irequencj,  and  given  in  molasses.  I  hunted  up  a  cowhage 
pod  for  them.  I  also  advised  the  discontinuance  of  veidolaga, 
which  is  nothing  but  that  inert  weed  purslane  (Portulaoca  (de- 
racea),  so  common  in  the  United  States,  on  which  thej  were  re- 
lying, and  told  them  to  come  next  daj  and  I  would  give  aonie 
oalomeL  Hearing  nothing  from  them,  I  went,  two  days  after, 
and  thej  had  not  complied  with  anj  of  mj  directions,  as  thejr 
thought  the  child  *^too  weak  to  bear  medicine!"  One  mom- 
ing,  soon  after,  I  said,  ^*  There  was  a  ball  last  ni^t  ?^  '^No, 
Senor."  "  But  I  heard  a  drum — ^was  there  no  dandng  ?"  **  Yes, 
Senor,  there  was  dancing,  but  not  at  a  balL  That  little  gid  died 
last  night,  and  they  were  rejoicing  over  the  little  angel  (ange- 
\itoy 

I  never  saw  this  strange  ceremony,  for  they  preferred  I  sbooU 
not.  The  little  thing  was  tied  into  a  chair,  and  put  on  a  kmd 
<]i  shel^  like  an  image  for  worship,  high  enough  up  to  leave  die 
whole  room  for  dancing;  and  there  parents  and  friends  had 
danced  most  or  all  the  night.  The  anticipation  of  this  meny- 
making  tends,  I  think,  to  mitigate  the  dread  of  losing  a  child. 
The  ground  of  the  rejoicing  (which  is  also  an  ordinance  {£  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  and  England)  is,  that  the 
.  hild  has  gone  to  Limbo,  and  not  Purgatory,  and  will  suffer  no 
laore. 

If  those  who  doubt  which  kills  most,  disease  or  the  doctor, 
would  only  go  with  me  to  the  benches  and  floors  where  lie 
stretched  the  miserable  sick  poor  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca. 
I  hey  would  return  with  quite  a  different  idea  of  the  healing  art. 

All  the  ill-bred  children  here  fear  me  or  my  spectacles,  I  know 
not  which.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  two  little  girls, 
of  ti\-e  and  three,  that  live  between  the  house  and  the  river. 
Fhov  aiv  tat.  verv  Mack,  and  alwavs  naked.  I  met  their  moth- 
or  cv>ming  up  fiR>m  the  river  with  a  lai^  mucura  of  water  on  her 
I.oaJ.  As  scH>n  as  the  children  saw  me  coming,  they  dung  to 
IxT  olv^tbos  so  that  she  coulJ  not  walk.  After  I  had  passed  and 
iliey  K'^iran  to  p>  on  again — the  liitie  ones  fearrhlly  looking  back 
at  UK* — I  tuxiH\l  as  if  K>  walk  hKi.  Instantlv  thcv  bellowed. 
,;nd  o'uug  to  their  mother.  Beiore  she  had  time  to  look  round 
\Tith  the  hiNftTT  toad  on  her  head.  I  was  a^in  innocentlv  walk- 


5  toward  the  river.    I  repeated  my  trick  again  with  the  s 
iroccesa,  and  then,  tliinking  it  "too  bad,"  I  left  them. 

I  stopped  to  watch  the  motions  of  another  black  rascal,  a  boy 
of  about  ten,  wlio  was  victimizing  a  pig.  lie  bad  a  lazo  of  be- 
juco — vine.  The  pig  had  been  found  in  a  pen,  and  nooeed 
there.  The  boy  was  still  in  tlie  pen,  but  the  pig  had  run  out 
througJi  a  hole  two  feet  square,  that  served  as  a  door.  If  the 
boy  sbould  stoop  to  go  through  the  same  hole,  the  pig  would 
drag  him  off  in  the  stooping  posture.  And  should  he  climb 
over,  the  pig  would  run  off  with  his  lazo  before  he  got  down ; 
HO  he  wound  his  bcjuco  around  a  stake  beside  the  hole,  which 
held  his  pig  till  he  had  got  out.  Then  came  a  grotesqui:  attempt 
;it  riding,  with  a  fall  every  two  rods  ;  but  as  he  clung  to  the  be- 
juco,  bis  steed  could  not  eacape  him,  and  so  I  left  them. 

Across  the  river  is  a  little  establishment  that  is  occupied, 
sometimes  for  weeks  together,  by  Mother  Antonia,  an  authori- 
tative old  beldame,  very  useful  on  the  place.  When  corn  is  to 
be  planted,  or  when  so  near  ripe  that  monkeys  and  parrots  begin 
to  steal  it,  she  hves  there,  and  keeps  one  or  two  boys  with  her. 
I  found  her  in  possession  of  two  species  of  quadraped  poultry 
I  should  call  tlieni,  only  they  were  kept  for  their  flesh  and  nof 
their  eggs.  The  larger  is  called  guatin,  and  may  be  Dasyprocta 
Acuscby.  It  is  as  large  as  a  cat,  and  its  gait  is  a  succession  of 
leaps,  like  a  rabbit's.  There  was  but  one  of  these,  and  that  final- 
ly ran  away,  pursued  by  dogs.  The  other  animal,  Curi,  was  of 
the  size  of  a  very  young  puppy  of  the  mastiff  breed.  I  suppoBC 
it  to  be  an  Anasma,  and,  if  it  be  not  the  Guinea-pig,  I  have  for- 
gotten the  difference.  Both  are  raised  for  food  at  the  head  of 
the  Cauca.  The  Curies  keep  in  joints  of  guadua  prepared  for 
their  refuge,  and  eat  plantain  leaves  and  fruits.  They  are  nice 
pets. 

I  went  once  to  visit  BernabS,  the  district  judge.  He  is  a  ne- 
gro, with  a  mulatto  wife,  Dolores,  and  two  or  three  children,  that 
seem  a  little  lighter  than  she  is.  I  may  be  deceived,  but,  ag^, 
perhaps  Bernabe  may  be.  The  judge  can  not  read.  He  lives 
on  the  base  of  a  knoll  overlooking  the  pasture  of  Guavito,  and 
his  house  is  supplied  by  a  small  brook  that  flows  down  a  ravine, 
and  is  often  almost  dry,  or  with  no  running  water.  There  al- 
ways happens  in  the  beds  of  these  brooks  to  be  some  water  in 
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the  charcos  or  holes,  and  as  you  advance  toward  the  sonice  joa 
find  a  veiy  little  numing  in  the  channel.  Cattle  undentaad 
this,  and,  when  impelled  by  thirst,  follow  a  dry  farook  ^p  till 
thej  come  to  water. 

I  found  Dolores  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  sent  a  little  gid  to 
tell  me  she  could  not  leave  it  just  then.  I  went  out  for  the  adbe 
of  seeing  a  Caucana  fiurlj  busy.  She  was  digtilling  aguardi- 
ente. A  large  tinaja.  A,  was  standing  on 
tulpas  (three  stones),  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  a  fire  under  it.  It  contained  some 
fermented  cane-juice.  The  condenser  was  a 
*  brass  pan  or  kettle  (paila),  B,  that  oovend 
the  mouth  of  the  tinaja.  Under  this  eon- 
denser  was  a  peculiar  earthen  plate,  CS,  caDed 
DOMxtnc  iTiLL.  an  obispo— bishop — ^so  constructed  as  to  re- 
ceive the  drops  that  fell  from  the  under  surfiice  of  the  kettle,  and 
permit  them  to  nm  off  in  the  tube  D.  This  tube  is  a  mere  reed. 
To  prevent  the  free  escape  of  steam,  a  lock  of  cotton  was  put  in 
the  mouth  of  it.  To  keep  the  condensing  kettle  cool  was  Do- 
lores^ present  occupation.  She  dipped  it  fiill  of  water  finnn  a 
trough,  and  then  dipped  it  out  again  into  the  trough,  and  thus 
continued  filling  and  emptying  it  incessantly,  while  the  drops  of 
the  dearly-earned  fluid  fell  deliberately  into  a  junk  bottle  placed 
beneath. 

I  went  up  into  the  woods  for  plants,  and  on  my  return  found 
Dolores  released,  and  selling  their  sirup — melado.  I  asked  her 
at  what  price  she  sold  it,  and  she  did  not  understand  me.  They 
have  no  liquid  measures  in  use  here ;  so  I  asked  her  how  mnch 
that  tarra  held  which  she  was  using  for  a  measure,  and  she  told 
me  it  held  a  half  dime.  Spirits  are  sold  by  the  bottle  at  a  dime 
a  bottle.  The  bottles  vary  much  in  size,  but  they  are  chiefly 
wine  bottles. 

We  went  down  to  the  house — a  clean  and  lofty  sala,  with 
an  inner  room  adjoining,  and  one  porch  converted  into  a  room 
that  serves  at  once  for  entry  and  bed-room,  with  a  thoroughfiire 
through  it.  A  hammock  constantly  swings  in  the  centre  of  the 
sala ;  a  little  table  of  guadua  is  immovably  placed  in  one  comer. 
On  tliis  I  found  now  displayed  all  their  table  furniture — two 
plates,  a  knife  and  fork.     Some  fried  fish,  from  the  Ci^nega  de 
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I,  and  a  roasted  plantain,  were  Bet  on,  and  I  was  bound  to 
have  a  lunch.  I  did  not  enjoy  the  fish  so  much  as  I  did  the 
plantain,  but  I  ate  it  resolutely.  It  was  kindly  meant.  The 
last  time  I  saw  Dolores  she  gave  me  $3  20  to  buy  aomc  medi- 
cine for  her,  which  I  have  duly  sent  her.  It  was  a  quack  medi- 
cine, and  my  conjectures  as  to  its  use  would  not  be  much  to  her 
credit ;  but  we  must  make  all  allowance,  and  hope  the  beat  of 
her.  Two  of  her  little  girls  are  at  the  Overo,  farther  south, 
boarding  and  going  to  schooL 

I  went  back  to  Libraida,  the  head  of  the  district,  to  see  an 
election.  A  series  of  them,  four  days  apart,  and  about  six  in 
number,  were  coming  ofl".  It  was  under  a  new  law,  which  was 
exceedingly  rigid  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  citizen  to  a  se- 
cret vote.  The  elections  must  fall  on  different  days  of  the  week, 
and  of  course  only  one  of  them  on  the  Sabbath.  All  votes  in 
the  same  province  must  be  of  the  same  precise  size,  about  six 
inches  square.  Three  officers  sit  in  a  room,  and  no  man  can 
come  in  except  electors,  one  at  a  time,  with  a  ballot  once  folded 
between  the  tliumb  and  index  of  the  right  hand.  The  loss  of 
either  of  these  organs  disfranchises  him.  He  holds  it  out  hori- 
zoDtally ;  an  officer  takes  it,  unfolds  it  iace  downward,  drops  it 
into  a  box,  and  the  voter  goes  out  at  tlie  back  door,  where  no 
persons  are  permitted  to  remain,  and  jumps  over  the  fence  in  the 
rear.  The  counting  was  a  great  ceremony.  The  declarer  held 
the  ballot  aloft  in  both  hands,  so  that  all  around  could  see  both 
sides  of  it,  and  then  read  it  while  others  recorded  it. 

I  saved  a  copy  of  the  Christian  names  in  the  check-list  as  a 
curiosity.  The  most  frequent  name  was  Jos6-Maria  (Pepe),  of 
which  there  were  19  voters  in  a  list  of  324.  Next  most  pop- 
ular was  Joaquin,  17.  Then  followed  Jose,  13;  Pedro,  12; 
Francisco  (Pacho).  10  ;  Jose-Antonio  and  Alanuel,  9  each  ;  An- 
tonio and  Juan,  8  each ;  Manuel-Jose,  7 ;  Vicente,  6 ;  Dionisio, 
Kamon,  and  Santos,  5 ;  Domingo,  Felipe,  Isidore,  Juan-An- 
tonio, Julian,  Mariano,  Miguel,  Tomas,  Torribio,  and  Santiago, 
4  each.  The  following  eleven  names  were  repeated  three  times : 
Agustin,  Antonio-Maria,  Benito,  Bonifacio,  Eugenio,  Eusebio, 
Fernando,  Ignacio,  Juan-Agustin,  Luis,  and  Nicolas.  There 
were  two  each  of  the  following  twenty  names :  AJejo,  Anselrao, 
Carlos,  Elias,  Emigidio,  Esteban,  Felix,  Hermengildo,  Ildefon- 
Fp 
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8O9  Jadnto,  Jnan-^e-Dios,  Juan-Jos^,  LaiB-Antoiiio,  Martiii,  1[»- 
nnel-Antonio,  Pascoal,  Pedro-Jos^,  Salrador,  Tibnido,  and  T^ 
,  moteo.  Seventj-eight  had  no  tocayo  among  the  voters.  Their 
names  were  Adolpho,  Alonao,  Ambrosio,  Anadeto^  AnairtMJo, 
Andres,  Angel,  Angel-Maria,  Apolinar,  Atanaaio,  Bartolonfi^ 
Bautista,  Benancio,  Beniab6,  B^nadino,  Bias,  CSamilo,  CSaacks 
Cajetano,  Ciriaco,  Clandio,  Cristobal,  Damian,  Damosc^  Ekh 
que,  Evaristo,  Ezeqniel,  Facondo,  Fermin,  Fnlgencio,  Hilario^ 
Jesus,  Joaqnin-Antonio,  Jos6-Abad,  Jos6-Barbaro,  JoafrrBeiy 
nardo,  Jos6-£nlofio,  Jo86*Fortanato,  Joe6-Manuel,  Jnaii-de-hk 
Cmz,  JoaohMaria,  Jnan-Nepomnceno,  Jnsto,  Leandro,  liao^ 
Lucio,  Mannel-Ascensio,  Mannel-EHeaterio,  Maimd-Eslehfli, 
Manuel-S&ntos,  Marceb,  Marcos,  Melehor,  Panlino,  Pedio-An* 
tonio,  Pedro-Esteban,  Pedro-Fermin,  Pedro-Valencio,  Pio-Qaitt- 
to,  Primitivo,  Qninterio,  Ba&d,  Baimondo,  SanMm-Noiiafto^ 
Boso,  Buperto,  S^nndo,  Senrando,  SHrestie,  Simon,  Siofi>» 
rose,  Teodor,  Traton,  Valentin,  Yalerio,  Victor,  and  Vintnrinoii 

Now  all  the  gentlemen  aforesaid,  and  not  a  few  minofn  mn 
nores  de  edad — have  been  anticipating  the  advent  of  Ssnwliiii, 
or,  as  they  spell  it,  San  Jnan.  It  is  not  the  saint,  howeier, 
but  the  daj  thej  seem  to  expect  as  eagetlj  as  aiqr  adiodbo^ 
his  holidajs.  For  manj  weeks  I  have  heard  of  the  approach- 
ing San  Joan  as  a  great  time,  like  the  Fourth  of  July  with  ns. 
While  Edge,  the  pyrotechnist,  has  been  bosj  in  Jersey  (Stj 
with  his  dangerous  playthings  (edge-tools  are  always  danger^ 
ous  playthings),  Luis,  sitting  under  his  shed,  has  been  malrtng 
cohetes  or  rockets.  He  makes  a  strong  case  of  goat-akin,  and 
puts  in  it  a  tea-spoon  full  of  blasting-powder.  O^  end  of  this 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  a  hollow  stem  of  a  woody  grass  chus- 
quea  filled  with  a  mixture  of  pulverized  powder  and  charooaL 
Both  are  tied  to  a  small  stick,  the  straighter  and  lifter  the  bet- 
ter, but  the  first  that  comes  to  hand  will  answer. 

The  eventful  day  was  Friday,  24th  June ;  but  these  eveois 
love  to  be  anticipated.  On  Tuesday  a  couple  went  to  lifanida 
tv>  be  married.  Th^  return  on  Wednesday  noon  was  celelva- 
tod  and  announced  by  a  sufficient  number  of  these  rocket-ciack- 
ers  described  above.  This  was  also  the  signal  £>r  the  com- 
mencement of  a  day  ball  in  a  cottage  near  the  gate.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  I  went  down,  and  came  back  with  a  de- 
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ription  of  the  dress  of  the  bride,  put  on,  of  coone,  after  maiv 
"  ri^e,  for  nothing  but  sombre  colors  are  allowed  in  church.     I 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  maj'  have  occasioa  to  adopt 
it  for  the  eame  important  ceremony. 

The  hair  was  short  all  over  the  head,  but,  being  as  crisp  aa 
wool,  retained  without  difficulty  a  aide-comb  of  gold  and  some 
artificial  Sowers  on  each  side,  and  a  complete  garland  behind. 
The  ear-rings  were  of  gold,  quite  original  in  their  pattern,  rfr 
minding  me  of  the  top  of  a  steeple,  the  ball  being  represented 
by  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a  cherry.  On  the  neck  was,  first,  & 
chain  of  gold  going  twice  around ;  second,  a  string  of  peaxl 
beads ;  third,  another  gold  chain.  The  caraiaa  was  of  fine  white 
muslin  ;  sleeves  of  another  muslin,  shot  with  red,  reaching  b&- 
iow  the  elbow ;  collar  of  the  same,  two  fingers  broad,  taila  down 
from  the  top,  which  is  so  low  in  the  neck  that  it  hange  off  one 
shoulder,  but,  per  contra,  probably  does  not  extend  half  way  to 
the  feet ;  enaguas  of  de  laine,  slate  color,  with  two  flounces.  A 
belt  of  material  resembling  that  of  gentlemen's  braces  passes 
twice  round  the  waist  and  tucks  in.  Below  this,  the  skirt  sags 
in  front  three  inches.  In  the  mouth,  a  cigar ;  on  the  hands,  four 
gold  rings  with  emeralds  ;  on  the  feet,  nothing,  with  pantalettes 
of  the  same. 

The  ball,  after  lasting  some  sixteen  hours  without  intermis- 
sion, closed  early  on  Thursday  morning.  After  a  ball  or  other 
fatigue  a  swim  is  very  refreshing.  My  affairs  brought  me  acci- 
dentally  in  contact  with  a  swimming  party  this  morning.  It 
consisted  of  the  whitest  and  handsomest  girls  of  the  Medio,  the 
young  men  of  the  "  house,"  and  vaqueros.  I  believe  I  have  de- 
scribed the  bathing  dress  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  will  re- 
peat, however,  that  the  men  wear  a  pocket-handkerchief—never 
more  nor  less.  The  girls  wore  less  than  ladies  do,  only  a  skirt 
and  a  handkerchief  tied  around  the  neck  at  top,  and  confined  at 
the  bottom  by  the  skirt.  I  fancy  they  profess  not  to  go  in  at 
the  same  place,  but  in  two  places,  say  five  tods  apart ;  but  they 
do  not  fail  to  invade  each  other's  bounds.  The  women  use  a 
profusion  of  soap. 

As  the  parties  were  about  entering  the  water,  the  mother  of 
some  of  them,  and  grandmother  of  the  younger  ones,  who  had 

^d  behind  to  get  a  child  asleep,  came  riding  down  to  the  riv- 
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cr  at  a  fbll  gaUop,  shoatii^  <' Whoop!  San  Juan!"  Una  oj 
from  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  became  famiKar  to  nay  can 
brforeni^t.  Their  road  back  was  the  same  I  was  going.  Moat 
of  the  men  were  on  horseback,  and  the  females  on  feot.  It  so 
happened  that  the  cavalcade  rode  on  each  side  of  the  pedeatii- 
ans,  assuming  the  form  described  above  in  the  process  of  catde> 
driving.  This,  when  perceived,  amused  them  not  a  littk^  and 
they  rode  on,  calling  **Toma!  Toma!** 

After  my  return  home  it  was  announced  that  a  party  of  Shh 
juaneros  was  approaching  the  house.  Demetrio  loaded  thegan, 
and  Mother  Antonia  hastened  to  place  cake  and  aguardiente  on  a 
table  in  the  conedor.  The  party  advanced  with  whoo^Nnga  and 
rockets,  to  which  Demetrio  responded,  setting  fire  with  the  wad 
to  the  thatch  of  the  cane-milL  In  the  party  I  counted  twoh 
ty-slz  females,  every  one  of  them  astride  (to  be  specific)  of  a 
horse,  a  mare,  or  a  gelding.  Without  dismounting,  the  ymb- 
gUss  of  raw  spirit,  without  sugar  or  water,  passed  the  whole 
cavalcade.  The  men  drained  it,  the  women  only  sipped.  They 
went  as  they  came,  on  the  gallop.  I  joined  the  party  some  taae 
after  at  the  lower  cottages.  Many  had  flags  made  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  adorned  with  ribbons.  All  the  women  wore  shairfs 
on  their  heads  under  their  hats  and  manas. 

I  found  them  galloping  back  and  forth  on  the  vast  plain,  with- 
out more  aim  than  bees  seem  to  have  when  they  swarm.  One 
would  snatch  another^s  flag  and  run;  others  start  in  pursuit; 
others  follow  to  see  the  sport  The  rest  go  so  as  not  to  be  left 
alone.  In  three  minutes  the  whole  party  are  halted  in  a  spot 
half  a  mile  from  where  they  started.  Pio  V.  had  in  his  hands 
the  remains  of  an  unfortunate  hen  that  had  been  snatched  from 
some  twenty  hands,  having  lost  in  these  struggles  much  of  its 
feathers,  its  life,  and,  I  believe,  its  head.  It  was  not  a  very  pret- 
ty plaything — ^neither  wholesome  to  the  eye  nor  nice  to  the  hand. 
A  cock  had  been  beheaded  according  to  the  rules  on  page  414 
a  little  before  I  joined  the  party. 

Arches  were  erected  in  front  of  two  houses,  ornamented  with 
cloth,  etc,  and  fruits,  as  plantains,  slices  of  a  huge  species  of 
CStrus  (called  cidra),  and  a  pineapple.  Under  the  arch  you  find 
a  bench  and  a  table,  with  aguardiente  for  sale.  Now  you  find 
them  all  gathered  before  a  house.     Fulgencio,  ex-judge  of  the 
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diatrict,  haa  bought  a  bottle  of  spirita  tbet«,  which  must  paag 
from  mouth  to  mouth  till  it  is  empty.  Owing  to  the  time  lost 
in  pouring  into  a  glass,  a  bottle  is  drunk  in  less  time  without 
one,  and,  what  is  surprising,  ia  emptied  by  fewer  persons. 

This  was  followed  by  a  race  between  two  horses,  in  which  the 
stakes  were  from  a  dime  or  two  to  perhaps  three  dollars.  My 
conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  beloved  disciple  was  fond  of 
horse-racing,  dram-drinking,  shouting,  and  gunpowder ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  John  the  Baptist  that  is  to  answer  to  these  charges. 

The  day  itself,  Friday,  differed  in  nothing  from  its  vispera  or 
eve,  only  perhaps  the  assemblage  was  more  numerous.  With- 
out doubt,  on  both  days  all  the  saddles  and  bridles  were  in  req- 
uisition, but  the  horses  and  riders  were  not  all  the  same  as  yes- 
terday, and  perhaps  more  were  in  jpelo  (without  saddle),  and 
with  halters  for  bridles. 

Saturday  brought  no  remission,  unless  it  be  that  the  cohetea 
had  been  nearly  all  let  oiF.  Toward  night  there  was  a  bull- 
feast  in  the  front  yard,  but  quite  a  different  affair  from  those  of 
a  higher  grade,  as  at  Fusagasuga.  Young  bulls  are  selected, 
and  yet,  ui>on  the  whole,  I  had  rather  be  the  bull  than  the  tor^ 
eador.  He  is  led  into  the  middle  of  the  yard  with  a  guasca  on 
hia  horns.  He  is  thrown  down  by  hand,  not  by  a  lazo  on  his 
heels.  A  noose  is  tlien  put  on  his  heels,  and  that  on  hia  head 
taken  off.  On  his  release  he  dashes  at  the  horsemen,  and  they 
avoid  him.  They  provoke  him  by  riding  up  to  him,  and  he 
makes  another  pass  at  them.  A  footman  approaches  with  a  ro- 
ana  in  his  hand ;  the  bull  springs  at  him,  and  he  leaps  upon  the 
fence.  The  bull  shows  no  perseverance,  but  runs  on  as  thongti 
he  had  not  thought  of  his  adversary.  Another  dexterously 
leaves  his  ruana  on  the  head  of  the  bulL  If  other  measures  fail, 
the  toreador  escapes  danger  by  lying  down.  When,  at  length, 
the  bull  becomes  tired  of  the  sport,  and  no  longer  resents  the 
insults  he  receives,  the  gate  opens,  and  he  runs  off  to  the  paa- 
ture  from  which  he  was  taken.  Even  women  were  on  horse- 
back in  the  inciosurc ;  but  at  one  time  I  saw  a  "  speck"  of  dan- 
ger. Fulgencio  attempted  to  avoid  the  bull  by  leaping  on  the 
t'ence,  but,  being  "  half-scratched,"  or  "  a  little  warm"  {med'o 
rasgado,  un  j?oco  caliente,  en  pea,  leniendo  perico,  en  polvo, 
etc),  was  not  as  active  aa  usual,  and  lay  at  the  animal's  feet,  if 
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not  at  ]aB  mercy.  WbereahoiddabiiUbeginons  d]Btxicljid|^ 
that  can  not  read  nor  write  ?  Not  at  the  head  nor  tbe  hent 
Lnitatmg  awkwardly  the  process  of  rolling  np  a  piece  of  dotti 
to  lay  on  the  shel^  the  ball  b^an  in  the  middle;  but,  after  a 
poke  or  twoy  the  sinraltaneons  attadc  of  other  toreadores  made 
him  desisL 

Learing  the  bull-feast,  I  went  to  the  Medio.  Here  dm  eoaiH 
panj  passed  me.  The  most  natural  comparison  would  be  widi 
a  party  of  Pawnees  in  gala  dress ;  bat  I  thoa^t  first  of  tfie  Bao- 
dumtes,  the  excesses  of  whom  are  probably  exsggorated  in  Hm 
acooonts  given  ns»  Statiooaiy  writers  are  tempted  to  exag- 
gerate in  <»der  to  say  something  extraoidmary :  tiayoleni  hate 
no  motive  to  exaggeration ;  their  cmlydiffieol^  and  their  wisest 
aim  is  to  make  their  readers  comprehend  and  belieTe  things  as 
they  really  are.  Those  women  who  have  two  shawls  nsetheiei 
on  these  occasions^  and  wear  the  Uae  on  their  head  in  dmidL 
Most  raanas  also  have  red  in  them.  As  women  wear  tfie  same 
hats  with  men,  and  on  horseback  wear  the  same  roanaa  and  sit 
in  the  same  way,  at  a  distance  it  is  impossiUe  to  td&  a  womsa 
fifom  a  man* 

Matea,  ^^  whose  hnsband  was  killed  in  the  wars^  (very  lately, 
I  shoold  judge,  from  the  age  of  her  yoongest  child),  excited  my 
attention  by  her  hard  riding  and  perfect  abandoTU  Do  not  im- 
agine her  a  widow  in  black.  All  the  black  she  wore  was  placed 
by  nature  in  the  oellales  of  the  cutis,  and  as  for  the  fiuhers  of 
her  children — quien  mbe  t 

Jacinto,  nearly  oar  best  horseman,  on  oar  retom  fell  into  the 
river  from  his  horse,  whidi  stood  perfectly  still  till  he  moated 
again,  benefited,  no  doubt,  by  having  taken  a  little  water  with 
his  spirits. 

On  Sanday  again  there  was  horse-racing,  and  we  had  anoti^ 
er  bull-feast.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  bidls,  thoogh  there  has 
probably  been  one  every  night.  It  is  really  Mm^^iT^g  to  me  to 
see  so  much  drinking,  so  little  dronkenness,  and  no  fighting,  ea- 
peeially  in  a  people  where  drunkenness  is  not  very  disrepnta- 
Ue,  and  where  they  have  a  civil  war  every  ten  years. 

San  Juan  being  past,  we  move  up  the  river.  We  enter  tiie 
pasture  of  Guavito.  Down  on  our  left  is  the  conral,  and  on  oar 
ri{^t  the  house  of  the  Uack  judge  B^nabi  and  Dolores  the  dia» 


!T  stands  on  a  commanding  knoll.  Now  the  forests  approach 
eadL  other,  and  have  the  appearance  of  having  in  ancient  years 
been  cut  through  with  the  axe.  One  or  two  mud-holes  have 
zather  a  profound  look.  Then  cornea  the  River  of  Murillo,  the 
Bonthem  boundaij  of  La  Faila,  of  the  canton  of  Cortago,  and 
(mce  of  the  province  of  Antioquia.  It  is  a  small  stream  in 
which  the  water  barely  runs  in  dry  seasons. 

On  the  left,  after  passing  the  river,  are  the  houses  of  the  Ha- 
cienda of  Murillo.  We  can  not  stop  to  study  the  family  at  the 
principal  house.  I  only  mention  that  here  I  saw  a  female  mon- 
key chained  up :  these  unlucky  and  disgusting  prisoners  are  al- 
most always  of  the  other  sex.  Here,  too,  I  saw  a  cat,  an  animal 
about  as  rare  here  as  parrots  at  the  North.  This  and  the  last 
I  saw  were  both  bhnd  of  an  eye.  I  can  not  tell  why  the  cli- 
mate disagrees  with  this  cosmopolite  animal 

My  stay  was  mostly  at  a  smaller  house,  the  guest  of  Don 
ManueL  He  is  a  wandering  character,  who  Ecems  to  hare 
lodged  here  as  he  drifted  about.  He  has  seen  many  and  qneer 
things,  especially  in  Barbacoas  and  Choco,  where  he  has  been 
gold,  little  of  which  seems  to  adhere  to  him.  He  is  quite 
lonicative,  especially  when  drunk,  for  he  will  get  almost  as 
dmnk  as  an  American.  In  one  of  these  confidential  moods  he 
aasored  me  that  the  servant,  Catalina,  whom  I  was  teaching  to 
read,  was  hia  own  daughter ;  had  been  his  servant  &om  child- 
hood, but  knew  not  her  parentage.  The  great  trouble  with  him 
is  that  I  never  know  when  to  beheve  him,  drunk  or  sober ;  and 
yet,  withal,  he  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  with  more  than  an  or- 
dinary share  of  learning. 

b  Catalina  was 'now  housdceeper.  Another  Manuel — a  great 
■Ogue,  as  Don  Manuel  said,  made  up  the  force  of  tlus  bachelor's 
liall.  Don  Manuel  has  had  a  wile,  but  I  know  not  where  she 
is,  and  also  has  respectable  daughters  somewhere.  Catalina  is 
about  seventeen  ;  not  a  bad-looking  girl,  but  rather  too  fond  of 
the  priests,  her  protector  thinks.  She  seems  wilhng  to  leam,  if 
it  will  do  any  body  any  good  to  teach  her ;  but  when  I  reproach- 
ed him  for  leaving  "  his  daughter"  in  ignorance,  he  said  that  ha 
would  willingly  liave  taken  pains  with  her  had  she  wished  to 
leani. 

Don  Manuel  delighted  in  Choco  stories  of  snakes  and  secret 
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xemedies  for  their  bites  and  for  hydrophobia ;  of  ante  whose  bile 
was  mortal ;  of  creatures  that  are  insects  at  one  part  of  their 
fifie,  bat  then  their  feet  take  root,  their  backs  bod  and  prodaee 
stalks  of  flowers,  the  seeds  of  which  are  again  walking  awiinak 
And  he  tells  what  he  himself  has  seen  and  knows  till  joa  pcr> 
snade  joorself  that  he  believes  in  every  word  he  says.  My  owi 
opinion,  doly  considered  and  mathematically  expressed,  is,  tint 
the  moral  momentum  of  the  man,  found  by  multiplying  the  ae- 
curacy  of  his  observation  by  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative,  and 
deducting  for  the  resistance  of  forgetfulness,  is  not  safficieot  to 
overcome  my  incredulity;  or  algebraically  expressed,  o  x  n^f^ 

One  of  his  best  stories  is  of  an  attempt  to  cure  leprosy  with 
the  bite  of  a  voiomous  serpent — ^the  equis.  I  expected  that 
heroic  treatment  would  succeed  m  hi%  hands^  but  the  veaosi 
appeared  unproductive  of  good  or  harm.  This  particular  eqois 
had  been  caught  in  a  lazo,  and  housed  in  a  calabasa.  Don  Mtt- 
ud  discovered,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he  had  a  control  over 
the  beast,  which  would  come  out  of^  and  return  to  his  ^*  housed 
at  his  command,  as  if  it  understood  ^Muish.  He  believed  diat 
a  great  many  n^roes  and  Indians  in  that  serpentiferous  C3ioe6 
have  antidotes  and  prophylactics  for  the  most  deadly  venom. 
He  tells  of  a  Chocoano  that  had  a  tame  coral  snake,  the  pet  of 
the  whole  £Eunily,  till,  in  a  &tal  hour,  she  brought  forth  a  brood 
of  young  ones,  that,  ere  he  knew  of  their  birth  or  they  their  duty, 
had  mortally  bitten  one  of  his  children.  But  it  is  not  £idr  to  re> 
peat  these  stories  while  I  refuse  to  endcvse  them.  They  are,  how- 
ever, but  a  natural  production  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Still  I  must 
admit  that  I  had  to  believe  some  of  his  tough&t  stories  in  the 
end,  and  more  of  them  may  be  true  than  I  now  thmV- 

Once  for  all,  let  me  say  that  I  have  little  confidence  in  snake 
remedies.  The  most  positive  statements  in  respect  to  than  are 
often  entirely  fidse.  It  is  a  general  impression  that  the  venom 
of  serpents  of  different  species  differs  more  in  power  th^,^  Jn  j^^ 
ture.  This  is  very  doubtfuL  Sensibility  to  poison  certainly 
varies  in  different  species.  A  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  that  would 
km  a  horse  would  only  make  a  man  deadly  sick  (with  fr^fat 
perhaps),  and  would  not  harm  a  hc^. 

A  spontaneous  recovery  from  a  snake-bite  gives  reputation  to 
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3B  inert  remedy.  Besidea  the  Slikania  Guaco,  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  the  flower,  and  Aristolochia  anguicida,  also  called 
gaaco,  there  are  many  other  plants  that  have  the  same  name  and 
the  same  reputation.  All  have  two  distinct  colors  in  the  leaf, 
as  has  the  rattleanake-leaf  of  the  States — Goodyera  pubeacena. 
Many  rely  on  the  cotyledons  of  Simaba  Cedron,  called  cedron  in 
New  Granada.  Besides  extraction  of  poison,  and  the  immedi- 
ate severing  of  the  bitten  limb,  I  know  of  no  surer  way  than  to 
combat  the  symptoms  as  they  appear. 

Leaving  the  broad  plains  of  Murillo  to  the  west,  you  ad- 
vance to  the  Overo.  Overo  means  egg-tree,  and  has  its  name 
from  a  tree  that  bears  a  fruit  in  aliape  resembling  an  egg. 
Overo  has  an  unfinished  church — or  chape!  I  suppose  it  ia,  for 
it  is  in  the  district  of  Baga-la-Grande.  You  pass  a  small 
stream,  in  a  very  large  bed,  having  every  appearance  of  being 
subject  to  violent  freshets,  and  beyond  you  come  to  the  Porta^ 
zoela,  the  residence  of  tlie  amiable  Dr.  Quintero. 

Dr.  Quintero  is  a  bachelor  of  32,  but  has  living  with  him  his 
widowed  mother  and  three  amiable  sisters — the  youngest  about 
13.  Here  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  eating  with  the  family  again, 
*'  as  heretics  do."  One  little  tiling,  the  fii-st  time  I  ate  here,  took 
me  by  surprise.  It  was  after  a  late  dinner,  between  eight  and 
nine.  Of  course,  chocolate  followed  immediately  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meal.  I  had  Bnished  my  cup,  and  it  had  disap- 
peared, when,  to^hiy  surprise,  I  found  another  was  prepared  lor 
me.  I  must  be  known,  then,  by  my  reputation  of  drinking  two 
caps  of  chocolate  at  a  sitting. 

Dr.  Quintero  has  a  medical  library,  and  practices  physic. 
He  reads,  however,  neither  English,  French,  nor  German,  la 
this  case,  his  library  can  consist  only  of  old  books  and  text- 
books, for  none  of  the  current  medical  literature  in  this  century 
flows  in  Latin  or  Spanish  channels.  I  have  seen  no  other  doc- 
tor's office,  study,  or  library  since  I  left  Fusagasuga,  although 
there  doubtless  is  one  or  more  practicing  in  Ibague,  and  I  saw 
the  one  that  called  to  cure  the  ear-ache  in  Cartago, 

Dr.  Quintero  does  not  pretend  to  live  by  his  profession.  I 
think  none  but  an  avaricious  man  (and  he  is  not)  could  practice 
here  without  a  loss  even.  He  owns  the  hacienda,  or  uncultivated 
area,  it  may  be  called,  of  Saitinajal,  farther  up,  and  off  the  road 
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to  the  east.  He  has  also  pastoies  and  a  herd  of  mares  near  lus 
honse.  So  it  seems  as  if  he  learned  his  profession  as  a  matte 
of  respectability — a  proper  mode  of  employing  his  yoatfaM 
years.  And  was  he  not  right?  Shall  a  man  be  dioii§^  caaj 
because  he  prefers  respectability  to  wealth?  I  am  ashamed  t» 
think  what  Dr.  Qointero  would  say  of  our  candidates  finr  med- 
ical honors  when  he  came  to  fiithom  their  motives  tor  embracing 
the  profession,  and  fetrnd  them  all,  rich  and  poor,  instigated  \ff 
the  uniyersal  mania  for  wealth. 

I  was  diarmed  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  ladies  hen^ 
but  foond  them,  as  it  seems  to  me,  too  timid  to  serve  one  fir 
company.  They  appeared  most  at  home,  sedoded  with  dieir 
needles,  in  their  inner  apartment.  I  invaded  their  sewing-roon, 
hoping  to  make  myself  at  home  there  too,  but  my  ezpeiiniail 
was  not  sncoessfiiL  An  aoqnaintance  with  them  most  be  te 
work  of  time. 

We  see  in  the  Canca  no  cosob  daugtradaBf  or  eomplete 
booses,  containing  a  coort  in  the  middle,  except  in  paved 
towns.  I  know  of  none  between  Cartago  and  Tnhii.  So^  iriieB 
I  speak  of  Dr.  Qointero's  kitchen,  I  mean  a  sqjarate  binldiag 
used  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Qointero's  kitchen  has  a  dmnney. 
The  design  of  this  is  to  give  draoght  to  a  kind  of  fbmaoe  or 
brick  stove,  with  openings  on  top  to  set  earthen  kettles  in.  Had 
it  been  three  feet  higher  it  woold  have  passed  oot  of  the  roo( 
and  delivered  the  kitchen  £rom  smoke,  bat  they  had  not  thooj^ 
of  that. 

On  leaving  here  the  little  sister  made  me  a  present  of  a  cord 
made  of  horsehair,  to  bind  my  bundle  of  paper  to  dry  plants  in. 
The  advantage  of  it  is  that  it  does  not  injure  by  exposore  to  wet, 
nor  can  dogs  eat  it.  These  exemptions  make  hair  ropes— cer- 
das — invaloable  for  tethering  horses,  a  practice  quite  necessary 
here.  The  best  of  these  which  I  ever  saw  was  also  a  present 
to  me  from  Dr.  Qointero,  quite  a  number  of  horses  having  been 
despoiled  of  their  flowing  honors  on  my  account  one  morning 
while  I  was  there.  The  small  cord  I  have  lost.  Of  all  little 
thefts  I  have  sufiered  here,  this  grieves  me  most. 

The  mud-holes — atascaderos— of  the  Cauca  Valley  are  formi- 
dable to  pleasure-travelers,  as  they  are  continually  marring  the 
comforts  of  the  journey.     Many  of  them  are  watercourses  over 
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Inch  there  are  the  remaine  of  a  bridge ;  but  if  any  of  them  are 
passable  they  are  at  once  forgotten,  while  the  elonghB  to  be 
crossed  make  yoii  remember  them  a  long  while.  One  of  these, 
oddly  enough,  occupies  Dr.  Quintero's  gateway,  like  a  sort  of 
moat,  so  that  all  footmen  have  to  climb  the  fence,  for  you  could 
not  walk  through  the  gate  without  wading  in  mud  more  than  a 
foot  deep.  A  formidable  specimen  of  tlio  same  occurs  half  a 
mile  south  of  his  house,  in  tlie  road.  1  crossed  it  by  jumping 
my  horse  into  it,  and  then  following  it  up  some  way  till  I  found 
a  place  where  it  was  possible  to  jump  out. 

Soon  wc  came  to  a  magnificent  stream,  larger  than  the  Paila, 
but  smaller  than  the  Eio  de  la  Vieja,  The  farther  wc  go  up 
south,  the  more  meny  the  streams  are.  Pebbly  bottoms  and 
rippling  currents  were  all  the  country  lacked  below  to  make  its 
beauty  perfect.  This  stream,  el  Buga-ia-grande,  once  rose  so 
suddenly  that,  though  my  baggage  went  over  easily  two  hours 
before  me,  when  I  came  to  it,  liavtng  ladies  in  company,  all 
thoughts  of  passing  it  that  day  were  abandoned.  We  went 
down  tiie  river  to  a  hacienda  and  passed  the  night,  and  crossed 
at  a  place  much  below  early  the  next  morning.  That  night  I 
slept  (as  far  as  sleep  was  possible)  without  my  hammock.  We 
were  on  our  way  by  sunrise,  threading  lanes  in  a  settlement  west 
of  the  road,  llere  we  passed  a  country  school  in  fiill  operation 
St  about  eight  ui  the  morning.  The  scholars  were  to  go  home 
to  breakfast  at  about  ten. 

Horih  of  this  river  were  a  large  number  of  scattering  houses 
and  a  church.  Here  is  the  head  of  the  district  of  Buga-la- 
Grandc  This  place  is  memorable  to  me  for  its  oranges,  at  once 
plenty  and  excellent.  For  the  second  time  in  my  life  have  I 
really  found  oranges  in  abundance.  Dr.  Quintero  had  a  good 
supply  to  spare  for  hia  gnests,  but  here  there  were  more  than 
were  needed.  My  feast  here  will  not  be  forgotten,  though  two 
dimes  would  give  one  as  much  in  New  York  market ;  but  we 
do  not  enjoy  them  so. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  the  stream  and  hacienda 
of  Sabaletas — the  Jtinnows — the  residence  of  Sr.  Vergara.  At 
the  cane-mill  here  I  drank  a  mixture  of  fermented  guarapo  (here 
called  chicha)  and  boiling  cane-juice,  already  quite  sweet.  I 
fimnd  it  delidouB,  and,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  diank  of  it  vei/ 
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Iseaste,  were  it  the  custom  to  be  roaming  about  in  deep  wooda 
in  the  night,  lly  horse  could  eee  the  path  thoiigh  I  could  not. 
I  could  still  see  enough  to  keep  my  general  direction,  and  all 
accidents  were  in  our  favor,  ao  we  came  tlirough  safe. 

I  found  it  once  a  day's  journey  from  La  Ilibera  to  Dr.  Quin- 
tcro's,  thanks  to  the  marvelous  efficacy  of  having  a  guide.  Said 
^ide  was  Lorenzo,  the  body-guard  to  Senor  FIojo  of  La  Paila, 
I  had  assured  Senor  F.  that  we  should  get  home  by  night. 
"  No,  you  will  not,"  says  he ;  "  you  will  sleep  at  Portazuela." 
"I  shall  certainly  be  home."  "  Yoy  certainly  will  not,"  aays 
llie  good  Kmiha.  But  I  had  not  counted  on  the  benefits  of 
having  a  guide. 

Lorenzo  contrived  to  get  ahead  of  me  at  one  place  before  wo 
reached  the  highway.  Soon  I  detected  him  leading  me  off  a 
little  to  the  right.  "You  are  out  of  the  road,"  I  shouted.  "I 
know  the  way,"  he  answered.  Soon  it  was  obvious  that  we 
were  not  approaching  the  highway.  I  reined  in.  "  This  is  the 
best  way  for  us,"  said  he ;  "  I  have  an  errand  at  Sartinajal."  I 
love  to  sec  new  road ;  there  was  no  real  necessitj'  of  my  calling 
at  Sabaletas,  so  I  gave  in. 

Five  minutes  after,  I  happened  to  look  at  jay  arm ;  the  ahirt 
sleeve  that  covered  it  seemed  to  be  made  of  strainer-cloth.  "I 
have  not  my  own  shirt  on,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Yes,  Seior,  yoa 
have,"  said  the  confident  Lorenzo.  "But  I  tell  you  I  know  I 
Ijook '."  and  I  raised  my  hand,  not  to  strike  him,  bnt  to  put  him 
down  more  surely  by  ocular  demonstration.  "  Lideed  it  is 
yours,  Senor.  The  fact  is,  that  a  cow  ate  a  sleeve  out  of  It, 
and  the  Lady  Emilia  put  in  another  of  cloth,  as  like  it  as  she 
could  get."  Hooked  at  tiie  other  sleeve;  it  was  a  "fact  truth." 
Guides  do  know  some  things. 

They  were  glad  to  see  me  at  Sartinajal.  The  woman  turned 
out  to  be  Lorenzo's  motlier.  Tlie  house  was  a  mere  hut,  and 
no  white  people  lived  there,  or  perhaps  ever  had.  I  must  get 
off  and  go  in,  indeed  I  must.  The  saddles  were  taken  off,  and 
the  horses  tethered.  I  must  look  at  the  country,  for  I  was  fai^ 
ther  from  tlic  river  than  any  other  house  stands  that  I  have  seen. 
There  is  little  or  no  timber  growing  about  here.  Tlie  country 
was  rolling,  and  moat  of  it  much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.     It  seemed  a  boundless  paatore,  ready  to  be  occupied  if 
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theie  were  any  one  to  herd  and  care  far  the  stodE.  From  here, 
too,  I  could  see  the  distant  pasfiiie  of  San  Hignd,  whidi  I  had 
seen  firom  the  top  of  CSara-peno.  It  waa  now  mai^  mika  to 
the  northeasL 

It  was  not  tune  to  go  jet,  indeed  it  waa  not.  I  amat  est 
something.  No  matter  if  I  was  not  hm^ij,  I  moat  eat  out  of 
compliment.  I  soqpect  ^lat  the  dog  Lorenxo  had  htooght  with 
him  a  conple  of  lipe  plantains  to  loaat  far  nw  here,  aa  the  aav- 
est  bait  to  catch  a  Yankee.  After  eatii^  I  moat  not  go  jet 
There  was  something  dijii^  that  his  mother  most  iron  and  ami 
to  Dr.  Qnintero's.  Now  the  cat  waa  out  It  waa  wary  tme 
that  I  shoold  not  see  La  Fisila  that  ni^it.  The  dij  paatoa 
famished  me  nothing  to  atn^.  I  had  eThanrtad  mj  oeatfm- 
lions  and  m  j  patience. 

We  left  Sartinigal  at  neadj  &  Inamileor  two  we  eaowli 
the  Boga-la-gnmde,  and  fallowed  down  the  ixreiv  cioaaing  its 
bed  fire  or  seven  times.  Had  the  ihrer  been  hi^m*,  we  anat 
have  taken  a  loiter  road.  We  aroaaedit  last  at  daak,jaatas 
it  began  to  run.  Soon  I  coold  not  aee  the  gnmnd.  I  eoald 
still  make  ont  Lorenzo's  fann  befare  me.  When  that  dini|ipfar- 
ed,  I  asked  him  to  throw  up  his  dingj  mana,  tfiat  I  an^it  see 
his  shirt  Said  shirt  was  not  Teiy  white,  and  at  last  n^^  afaot 
that  in,  and  I  could  not  see  m  j  horse's  ears.  I  had  *faMi^  n^ 
eyes  till  m j  head  ached  as  if  it  was  splittii^,  and  that  n^j  za- 
vine  was  to  be  croased.  I  shut  m j  ejes  bat  c^iened  m j  ean. 
Now  a  jomp  downward,  and  mv  horse  is  in  the  ditdi.  Mndil 
feared  that  we  shoold  fall  backward  or  aidewise  in  acnmUii^ 
out  All's  well  that  ends  wdL  At  15  minntes  past  8 1  was 
safe  nnder  the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Qnintexo,  and  resting  mj 
aching  head  on  the  table.  I  breakfasted  next  i»«g»»^i»g  at  Mn- 
lilkx  and  at  1  P JL  was  at  La  Paila,  blessing  nrj  atars  that  I 
did  not  often  have  a  guide. 
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le-bmliling  of  Gaadun,  Mud,  and  Tbatch. — Flan  of  Iloase. — SerranU. — Ab- 
8.— BrettkfftCT.— Tho   Dairj.— Dinner.  — A   Sabbalh.  — BaptiBni,— M»r- 
— Dinner  and  Ball. — Drinkiog  withonl  Drankcnneaa. — The  BundL — 
t  CoTTjing  home  the  Girla. — A  Love  Affiur. — Lay  Baptism. — Lpog. — A  Week's 
"kness. — Diet. — Monkey  an  J  Fowl. — Slanghter  orBcof. — Tortles. — Agricnl- 
1. — Pricea. — Fertility  and  Poverty:  Aiiundance  and  Hunger. 

I WI8H  to  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  domestic  life  among 
the  first  £amiliea  in  the  Cauca.  For  this  I  have  selected  the 
Vfirgas  family,  as  I  wish  strictly  to  avoid  entering  the  domain 
of  fiction  by  combining  the  occurrences  of  two  or  more  families. 
I  write  this  in  the  earnest  hope  that  no  reader  will  recognize 
1  on^nals,  or,  if  unfortunately  it  should  be  otherwise,  that 
8  discoverer  will  be  so  good  as  never  to  make  known  their 
me  or  residence  to  any  inhabitant  of  South  America. 
It  will  be  recollected  tliat  when  I  introduced  Senor  EUdio 
Vaigas  to  the  reader,  I  mentioned  that,  in  the  times  of  slavery, 
'ley  were  wealthy.  Besides  this  estate  of  La  Ribera,  and  their 
■ininea  in  Choc6,  that  now  yield  not  a  dollar,  they  have  two 
haciendas  in  tliis  valley,  though  there  is  a  lawsuit  with  an  ad- 
verse claimant  to  one  of  them.  La  Ribera  alone  could  support 
them  handsomely  were  it  well  managed,  but  tlieir  chief  desire 
seems  to  be  to  keep  things  along  here,  and  to  spend  in  Cartago 
all  they  can  scrape  from  this  estate,  while  I  doubt  whether  the 
others  yield  any  thing  at  all. 

I  hardly  can  guess  what  was  the  theory  on  which  the  house 
was  arranged  with  regard  to  the  highway.  It  faces  nearly  to 
the  nortli,  stretching  from  east  to  west  137  feet.  It  is  covered 
with  thatch  of  Carludovica,  here  called  iraca,  and,  when  on  the 
roof,  paja.  The  ground  inclines  slightly,  so  that  while  the  west 
end  is  some  two  feet  above  its  aurfacc,  the  opposite  extremity 
is  a  hole  dug  as  much  into  it.  Still  the  floor  is  not  quite  level 
Said  floor  is  of  brick  in  the  finished  rooms  and  corredorea,  and  of 
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earth  in  the  others.  The  walls  are,  like  those  of  orcBoiaxj  cot- 
tages, entirely  of  three  materials — gnadna,  bepoo  (vine)*  and 
mud.  Posts  of  gnadua  were  placed  erect  on  the  gioand  at  £»- 
tances  of  a  few  feet ;  slats  of  goadua  are  tied  to  them  both  widi- 
in  and  without ;  all  the  space  between  them  is  filled  with  mad; 
then  the  whole  is  plastered  over  with  mud  for  mortar ;  part  his 
been  whitewashed  with  lime,  and  it  is  intended  at  some  fntme 
day,  when  they  can  get  lime  enough,  to  give  the  wlude  a  aeooiid 
coat. 

Lime  is  hard  to  get.  It  is  an  ugly  thing  to  cany  in  wmAm 
on  mule-back.  I  know  of  but  two  limo-kilns  in  all  the  Yallejr 
of  the  Cauca— one  at  Yijes,  the  other  five  miles  above.  These 
are  not  worked  much,  for  the  demand  is  so  small,  and  tram^oft- 
ation  so  difficult ;  so  plastering  and  bricklaying  is  all  done  widi 
mud,  and  even  whitewash  is  a  luxury  for  want  of  wheds. 

In  theory  the  house  is  115  feet  by  19,  and  divided  into  8 
rooms,  each  19  feet  firom  north  to  south,  but  of  variooB  widAs. 
But  the  roof  projects  so  £ur  over  as  to  cover  a  corredor  7  feet 
wide.  Seven  more  rooms  are  constructed  all  areund  the  faoaee 
on  this  corredor.  Besides  these,  in  the  rear  are  two  more  hoMWi 
one  adjoining,  and  the  other  a  little  removed  fix>m  the  principal 
house.     All  this  is  made  clear  by  the  following  dii^ram : 
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Here  the  corredores  are  numbered  in  Roman,  and  the  rooms  in 
Arabic.  The  principal  coiredor,  XVIH.,  extends  nearly  half 
way  round  the  house.  Just  outside  of  it  is  a  trench  made  by 
stamping  of  horses,  the  wallowing  of  a  few  hogs  belonging  to 
the  servants^  and  the  occasional  visits  of  honed  cattle,  etc 
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18,  in  the  rainy  season,  furnishes  an  admiiable  supply  of 
iquitoes.  On  accsaunt  of  them,  ^s  it  is  not  healthy  to  aleeji 
under  a.  mosquito  net  in  the  hoase,  I  hung  my  hammock  in  this 
corredor  in  front  of  room  2.  I  afterward  occupied  No.  9,  which 
was  rather  extravagantly  furnished  with  a  hirge,  coarse  table 
on  trestles,  two  bedsteads,  which  served  me  only  for  tables, 
sheIves,book-case,etc,etc.,aiidone  ch^.  My  hammock  swung 
from  comer  to  comer,  so  far  as  the  re-entering  angle  would  per- 
mit. My  table  stood  before  the  window,  which  was  a  grated 
opening  two  feet  s<]uare,  with  a  shutter.  I  had  also  a  large 
table  for  day  use  outside  the  door  in  the  corredor,  but  I  could 
not  leave  things  there  in  the  night,  because  the  goats  used  to 
jump  up  on  the  table  to  sleep. 

No.  1  was  bachelor's  hall.  It  was  15  feet  by  19,  matted,  had 
a  door  and  a  window,  and  3  bedsteads.  Gentlemen  travelers 
sometimes  slept  here,  and  more  or  less  of  the  males  of  the  fam- 
ily. No.  2,  21  feet  by  IS),  was  the  female  room.  Don  Ela- 
dio,  his  wife,  and  their  sisters,  occupy  it  when  they  arc  here. 
His  mother  rarely,  if  ever,  comes.  It  had  a  window  down  to 
tlie  floor,  and  a  door  opening  into  No.  3,  a  narrow  room  7  feet 
by  19,  occupied  by  eitlier  sex  according  to  convenience.  This 
has  a  window,  and  is  a  thoroughfare  from  the  women's  room  to 
the  sala,  No.  4.  This  last  is  19  foet  square,  has  doors  in  all 
its  four  sides,  with  shutters  to  all  of  them.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause most  inside  doors  here  are  mere  door-ways,  and,  if  closed 
at  all,  it  is  with  a  curtain.  The  size  of  the  remaining  rooms  is 
6,  11,  20,  and  14  feet  by  19  :  No.  5  only  is  entirely  completed, 
and  possession  of  it  is  disputed,  as  it  were,  between  the  young- 
est son  Carlos  and  a  hired  man  or  two. 

If  we  pass  out  the  back  door  of  the  sala  into  the  corredor 
XL,  we  at  once  enter  on  the  domain  of  a  small  army  of  female 
servants.  A  brick  bench  (poyo)  runs  along  the  wall,  about 
20  inches  high  and  24  broad.  East  of  the  door  this  serves  for 
a  forge  for  minor  cookery,  as  chocolate-making,  etc.  Next  the 
door,  on  both  sides,  it  is  used  for  seats.  The  next  portion  la 
used  for  a  dresser  for  fishes,  etc.,  by  day,  all  of  which  must  be 
carried  in  at  night  for  fear  of  the  goats.  The  west  end  is  built 
into  a  tinajera.  pierced  for  tiaix  tinajas,  with  a  space  under  them 
where  pans  may  be  placed  to  catch  what  water  exudes  through 
Ga 
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the  unglazed  earthen  vesseb.  Near  this,  too,  is  the  grinding- 
stone,  with  a  place  under  it  to  put  fire  to  heat  the  stone  when 
chocolate  is  to  be  ground.  It  ought  to  be  a  little  over  100°  F. 
Again,  in  the  extreme  south  end  of  corredor  XIX.,  a  contmna- 
tion  of  this,  are  two  large  kettles  of  cast  brass  (pailas),  each  a 
section  of  a  sphere,  set  in  an  arch.  They  are  used  for  making 
sweetmeats  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  other  extraordinary  opem- 
tions,  as  soap-making. 

Over  all  this  space  Pilar  reigns  supreme.  She  is  a  mulatto 
woman  of  about  20  or  25.  Her  mother  is  the  negress  irfio 
roles  in  the  Vargas  kitchen  in  Cartage.  As  to  her  father,  it  is 
a  matter  that  defies  my  conjecture.  She  directs  affiurs,  sets 
the  table,  waits  on  it,  sews,  teaches  three  little  black  girls  to 
read,  using  the  corredor  as  a  school-room,  and  is,  in  &ct,  the 
most  efficient  person  of  either  sex  on  the  whole  place,  and  does 
more  work  than  any  two  of  them. 

Pilar,  the  little  girls,  and  one  or  two  of  the  adults,  sleep  in 
No.  10,  separated  from  my  room  only  by  a  partition  so  thin  thai 
I  can  hear  them  at  their  prayers  occasionally  of  an  evening  afkv 
the  family  have  all  gone  to  bed.  The  rest  of  them  sleep  in  28 
and  24,  or  in  the  kitchen,  or  wherever  they  take  a  fancy.  Booms 
21  and  22  are  store-rooms  or  pantries ;  25  is  the  kitchen ;  and 
26  combines,  I  think,  a  kitchen,  store-room,  and  sleeping-room 
for  the  old  cook.  In  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  25,  is  an  arch 
about  8  feet  long,  pierced  for  several  earthen  kettles,  with  a 
stump  of  a  chimney  about  as  high  as  a  man's  head.  An  oven, 
O,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  kitchen,  under  a  small  roof  of  its  own, 
completes  the  conveniences  of  the  house  of  La  Ribera.  The 
kitchen  is  infested  with  negro  children,  dogs,  and  smoke,  and,  if 
seen  detached  from  every  thing  else,  would  resemble  the  abode 
of  a  family  of  savages,  or,  rather,  of  a  small  tribe  of  them.  It 
can  become  no  dirtier — can  be  made  no  cleaner. 

Here  lies  Roso,  a  little  boy  of  whose  parentage  I  know  noth- 
ing, if  parents  he  ever  had,  stark  naked,  rolling  in  the  dirt 
There  again  is  a  babe  (naked,  of  course)  with  a  piece  of  meat  in 
his  fist.  He  is  the  offspring  of  Escolastica,  a  black  of  about 
17.  Older  than  Roso  is  Cristina,  who  generally  wears  an  ena- 
guas,  often  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  or  with  a  breadth  worn  out 
of  it,  but  never  dean.     Isabel,  older  still,  and  always  naked 


1  to  tlie  hips,  wears  cnaguas.  Two  girls,  still  older,  but 
ander  10,  sometimes  add  to  this  a  mantellina  or  blue  woolen 
sliawL  Pilar  would  be  glad  to  keep  dogs'  noses  and  children's 
fingers  out  of  the  dishes  preparing  for  us,  but  the  others  care 
nothing  about  it,  provided  they  do  not  take  ao  much  as  to  be 
missed,  and  her  authority  is  faintly  felt  in  the  kitchen. 

A  desolate  shed  of  a  chapel  serves  us  for  worship,  as  we  are 
too  far  from  the  Church  of  San  Vicente.  It  is  without  pictures, 
images,  pulpit,  seats,  or  floor,  and  has  but  one  confessional  and 
one  altar.  In  the  saci-iatia  are  some  vestments  for  ordinary 
service,  some  cheap  implements  for  mass,  a  respectable  old  mis- 
sal, and  a  complete  set  of  wooden  toys  for  the  amusement  of  the 
infant  Savior  (Nino  Dios — Boy-God),  when  they  make  a  pese- 
bre — manger — at  Christmas. 

A  blacksmith's  shop,  and  shed  that  will  hold  two  horses ;  a 
cane-mill,  that  is  never  used ;  the  foundations  of  one  building, 
never  to  be  completed,  and  the  ruins  of  another,  that  fell  down 
in  the  last  revolution  before  being  roofed,  make  the  sum  total 
of  buildings. 

There  is  no  garden,  and  no  fruit-trees  that  are  of  any  use,  ex- 
cept a  single  second-rate  orange-tree.  Three  other  fruit-trees 
yield  nothing  that  is  not  stolen  before  it  is  ripe.  Such  is  La 
Ribera.     IJct  us  now  see  how  a  day  passes  there. 

We  are  not  early  risers  at  the  hoitse,  as  the  family  residence 
is  denominated  by  the  cottagers;  but,  as  the  hour  of  six  ap- 
proaches, also  approaches  the  sun  to  the  horizon,  and  would  be 
\T8ible  soon  after  but  for  the  clouds,  that  render  a  rising  or  set- 
ting sun  a  thing  unknown  here.  As  rises  the  sun  rises  also 
Pilar,  tlie  "  mistress  of  keys,"  crosses  herself,  and,  I  conjecture, 
dresses  herself — perliaps  washes  her  hands  and  face.  Slie  seta 
herself  to  sweeping  the  back  corredor,  the  sala,  and  front  corre- 
dor,  a  task  hardly  worthy  of  the  chief  housekeeper  when  per- 
chance goats  or  cows  may  liave  made  the  front  corredor  their 
dormitory.  Escolastica  rises  from  a  hide  laid  on  the  ground, 
leaving  sprawling  naked  there  the  son  of  (she  says)  Dionisio, 
and,  without  any  dressing  or  washing,  sets  herself  about  some- 
thing that  bears  the  semblance  of  work.  Three  negritas,  naked 
from  the  waist  upward,  one  with  lier  skirt  rent  in  three  from 
top  to  bottomi  come  and  place  themselves  astride  the  wall  of  the 
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QorteSiOX—pretil — ^to  see  if  any  body  passes  in  the  distant  high- 
way. This  mode  of  sitting  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  ne- 
gras  than  in  a  chair :  Escolastica  and  others  older  find  it  con- 
venient at  times.  Este£uia,  the  cook,  rakes  open  the  kitdien 
fire,  and  lights  her  cigar ;  or,  if  the  fire  is  out,  strikes  s  li^ 
with  flint  and  steel  as  readily  as  you  would  pat  on  your  ooit 
Her  tinder  is  the  huge  pith  of  the  Fourcroya — ^maguey. 

Boso,  the  negrito,  the  happy  possessor  of  his  nudity  and  not 
a  thread  more  in  the  world,  comes  from  his  nest,  and,  without 
any  fear  of  wearing  out  hii^  clothes  or  blacking  his  skin,  sits 
down  on  the  floor  to  play.  Joaquina  leaves  her  lair,  and  sits 
down  till  milking-time.  Josefit  rises  and  walks  about.  The 
men-servants  make  their  appearance  from  various  nooks  where 
they  have  passed  the  night.  Manuel  goes  to  his  smithy,  that 
he  may  not  be  seen  about  the  house  idle. 

Manuel  Estevan,  Dionisio,  some  shades  lighter,  and  Jacinto, 
many  shades  darker,  also  take  their  seats  on  the  pretil,  a  bench, 
and  my  table,  and  appear  to  be  busy  with  a  part  of  a  saddle,  a 
bridle,  and  a  halter.  Aureliano,  Cosme,  and  Gregorio,  three 
white  boys,  who,  under  the  name  of  servants,  contrire  to  escape 
with  half  the  work  one  boy  ought  to  do,  post  themselves  in  the 
corredor  to  watch  the  operations  of  three  dogs.  Volcan  and 
Enamorado,  led  by  Folia,  selected,  at  5  o'clock,  one  of  the  milch 
cows  for  their  amusement,  and  they  have  worried  the  poor  thing 
ever  since ;  but  they  are  all  cowards,  and  dare  not  bite  her. 
Ramon,  a  larger  boy,  neither  whiter  nor  blacker  than  the  other 
two,  creeps,  as  if  with  sore  toes,  to  the  inclosed  pasture — ^potre- 
ro — and  drives  several  horses  into  a  yard ;  throws  a  lazo  over 
an  old  white  horse,  which  is  too  lazy  or  too  well  bred  to  run, 
and  goes  off  to  an  estancia  to  look  for  plantains  for  breakfast 

Carlos  Vargas,  the  youngest  of  the  gentlemen,  catches  another 
with  more  difficulty  but  more  dexterity,  and  calls  Jacinto  fit)m 
his  busy  idleness  to  saddle  it,  and  also  another  for  himself 
They  start  off  together  to  the  open  pasture,  and  will  return  at 
breakfast-time  or  a  little  after.  They  go  to  see  if  any  thing  has 
happened  there.  Toledo  (this  is  his  surname),  the  horse-break- 
er, has  tied  each  "  hand"  of  a  colt  to  the  corresponding  foot,  and 
is  riding  him  round  and  round  in  a  very  small  circle  in  the  sug- 
ar-mill.    Pepe  G6mez,  a  relative  living  in  the  family,  has  ridden 
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off  to  the  cacagual,  or  cliocolate-orchard,  to  see  if  any  cacao 
needs  gathering,  and  to  aee  if  the  hogs  have  broken  in.  Pepe 
and  Antonio  come  forth  from  No.  1  or  No.  2,  as  the  case  may 
he,  and,  without  attending  at  present  to  their  ablutions,  sit  down 
in  the  corredor  to  read  a  Spanish  translation  of  a  French  novel, 
published  as  a  sort  of  extra  by  the  Correo  de  Ultramar  in  Paris. 
I  have  not  particularly  introduced  these  younger  brothers  of 
Don  Eladio.  Of  Pepe  I  will  only  say  tliat  he  is  worth  any 
two  of  his  brothers  in  business,  energy,  and  reliability,  and  only 
inferior  to  the  pious  and  dignified  Eladio.  Antonio,  who  is  but 
17,  has  quite  an  active  turn  of  mind,  that  lovea  to  exercise  itself 
in  horse-racing,  dancing,  cock-fighting,  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  and  medicine,  and  other  useful  offices. 

Prompt  washing  is  not  the  custom  here,  and  I  have  been  led 
gradually  to  defer  my  ablutions  till  near  breakfast-time.  I  have 
gone  to  the  tinajem,  and  found  there  a  bowl  and  water,  but  no 
dipper  nor  servant :  half  an  hour  after  I  would  find  a  dipper, 
but  no  howl ;  and  the  next  time  all  that  I  wanted  except  water, 
for  now  the  tinajaa  are  all  empty.  Soap  ia  sometimes  imported 
— that  made  here  is  black  and  pasty.  In  all  cases  it  is  dear. 
Ashes  are  not  sold,  nor  is  soap-making  a  trade ;  neither  are 
the  berries  of  the  Sapiiidus  (chambimbi)  of  as  much  use  as 
might  be  expected.  They  are  abundant,  being  uneatable  by 
animals,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Now  that  I  have  marshaled  my  dramatis  peraonee,  do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  going  to  follow  them  all  through  the  day.  I 
will  only  say  farther  of  their  color  that  Pilar  and  Josefa  are 
mulattoes  (the  former  good-looking  and  intelligent),  and  the 
rest  of  the  females  of  pure  African  blood,  except  a  babe  three 
eighths,  perhaps,  white.  In  number  I  make  23,  and  of  the  fam- 
ily there  are  enough  in  Cartago  to  swell  the  total  to  about  40. 

Now  there  passes  out  of  the  front  door  a  procession  of  five 
women  and  girls,  carrying  on  their  heads  an  earthen  jar,  a  round 
calabash,  a  long  calabash,  a  tarro  of  guadua  of  two  joints,  and 
a  green  jar  in  form  of  a  double  cone.  Those  who  can  not  carry 
their  vessels  mouth  upward  have  served  themselves  with  an 
orange  for  a  cork.     They  go  to  the  river  for  water. 

Joaquina  makes  her  appearance  in  the  corredor  with  a  jar 
on  her  head,  and  in  her  hands  a  hair  rope  and  two  totumas.    The 
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COWS  have  been  kept  from  their  imprisoned  ^^  sons^'  all  ni^ 
not  without  some  lowing  and  bleating.  Gr^orio  admits  one 
of  them.  Her  delighted  offspring  rashes  to  the  maternal  bos- 
om, but  alas !  onlj  to  find  a  halter  on  his  nose,  the  middle  of 
which  ties  his  head  to  her  ^'  arm,"  while  the  end  is  employed 
in  tying  her  heels  secuiely  together.  Both  generations  are  in 
the  milker's  power,  and,  with  a  totuma  in  her  left  hand»  she  pio- 
ceeds  with  her  right  to  rob  him,  before  his  face  and  eyes,  of  the 
last  drop  that  pays  the  trouble  of  extraction. 

Mother  and  son  are  permitted  to  pass  the  day  together  in  the 
potrero,  and  two  of  the  boys  shut  up  the  calves  at  ni^t.  Aa 
they  perform  this  service  on  horseback,  it  is  not  always  done 
with  the  fewest  steps  possible.  After  milking  14  cows,  the  old 
lady  puta  her  jar,  with  about  four  or  five  gaUons  of  milk,  on  ier 
head,  and  returns  to  the  store-room,  21.  Part  of  the  milk  she 
boils.  Often  a  part  is  taken  for  our  morning  chocolate.  In  tlie 
rest  she  rinses  a  pound  of  tripe,  and  adds  lime-juice  and  too 
much  salt.  The  coagulated  milk,  when  drained  of  whey,  is 
cheese ;  of  course,  this  can  not  be  kept  like  ours. 

Cosme  is  set  to  cut  up  (picar)  sugar-cane  for  a  horse  that  is 
tied  in  the  corredor  of  the  sugar-milL  He  borrows  a  machete 
of  an  older  servant,  who,  like  a  soldier  or  ancient  knight,  weaxs 
it  always  in  his  sheath.  The  pieces  must  not  exceed  two  inch- 
es in  length,  and  ought  not  to  include  the  whole  of  any  of  the 
hard  nodes  in  the  same  piece.  Aureliano,  who  has  been  present- 
ed with  a  machete  for  his  own,  is  sent  to  an  estancia  to  feed  in 
the  same  manner  a  horse  tied  there  to  fatten.  He  is  kept  there 
to  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  cane.  His  stable  is  a  thicket  of 
plantains,  to  one  of  which — an  Aerb  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  feet  high — ^he  is  tied.  He  takes  him  to  the  river  to  wash 
and  water  him,  an  operation  that  costs  an  hour,  for  the  rogue 
of  a  rider  must  take  time  to  swim,  and,  as  he  finds  two  or  three 
amphibious  negritos  to  help  him,  it  can  not  be  done  in  less.  He 
can  whip  any  of  them,  and  even  whipped  Ramon  the  other  day, 
who  is  much  older  and  bigger  than  himself;  he  is  the  pertest 
littie  scamp  in  the  hacienda,  and  Gregorio  and  Cosme  have  to 
"  stand  round"  when  he  is  by. 

But  breakfest  is  ready.  Some  dried  heef—tasajo — has  been 
boiled  in  water  to  make  a  soup — sqpa — thickened  with  cakes  of 


ttize,  or  with  plantains  roasted  and  cmahed.  The  meat,  tednoed 
1  fonn  resembling  oakum,  ]ias  been  fiied.  It  is  so  diy  that, 
if  Uid  on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  instead  of  a  plate,  it  possibly 
might  neither  wet  nor  grease  it.  It  ia  rather  insipid.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  platter  are  covered  with  slices  of  plantain,  tried. 
When  perfectly  ripe  they  are  delicious ;  a  little  earlier  they  are 
inaipid  and  hard ;  green,  they  do  not  fry  them.  Generally,  a 
roasted  plantain  is  found  by  each  plate.  Entirely  ripe,  they  are 
very  good ;  a  little  ahort,  they  are  mealy  and  insipid ;  green, 
they  are  hard  and  (to  me)  uneatable.  Unlbrtunately,  the  peas- 
antry and  the  aervanta  generally  eat  up  the  ripe  ones,  and  leave 
UB  with  green  ones.  But  there  ia  another  dish ;  and  of  tltis  yoa 
must  take  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  for  I  detest  it.  It  is  call- 
ed sancQcho,  and  is  the  staple  of  both  meals,  and  with  the  peas- 
antry generally  the  only  dish  except  roasted  plantains.  For 
this  dish,  take  any  quantity  of  tasajo  (that  which  did  not  spoil 
in  drying  is  best),  with  or  without  bonea,  fat  or  lean ;  put  it  in 
an  earthen  pot — olla — with  a  pailtiil  or  less  of  water ;  add  shreda 
of  green  plantain,  and,  if  you  have  them,  pieces  of  squash  and 
yuca-root  (Manihot  utilisaima).  Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  par- 
snipa,  onions,  and  beets  would  be  admissible,  but  the  tirst  can  not 
grow  here,  and  the  others  are  universally  neglected.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes— batatas — interior  to  ours,  so  that  1  doubt  tlieir  identity, 
are  sometimes  added,  and  tomatoes.  This  mLxture  is  then  boil- 
ed. The  bogas  eat  it  with  spoons  of  totunia  from  the  shields 
of  tortoises;  the  peasantry  &om  broken  ollas  and  totumas  with 
spoons  of  wood  or  totuma ;  the  respectable  familes  eat  it  with 
heavy  ancient  spoons  of  massive  silver  from  soup-plates  of  the 
old  "willow  pattern"  of  our  early  days.  A  fried  egg  or  two,  or 
u  many  as  there  arc  covers,  may  be  found  on  the  table.  If 
boiled,  they  are  eaten  with  salt  only.  As  you  are  closing  your 
meal,  a  small  cup  of  thick  chocolate  is  set  upon  your  plate,  or 
offered  you  on  another  plate.  Saucers  are  seldom  used  aa  such. 
Your  chocolate  contains  about  two  cubic  inches  of  cacao  and 
brown  sagar— panda — -ground  together  on  a  warm  stone. 

The  tables  are  not  well  attended  here,  conai<ieriiig  the  dispo- 
sable force  of  a  famdy.  More  than  half  this  charge  may  fall 
npon  the  ama  de  Uavea — "mistress  of  tlie  keys."  I  ought  to 
add  that  bre&kikat  concludes  with  water.     Two  or  three  turn- 
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Uen,  or  sitrer  cops,  sre  Inoii^it.iii  on  s  traj.  TIkj  are  otb- 
eeniYdj  filled  fix>m  small  tin  caps  till  all  have  iiafinfigd  iUk 
thint.  Then,  if  a  priest  be  present,  bat  nerer  otfacrwiae,  Ae 
**  Ixnrd^s  YtsljgT  and  some  othecs  are  said  bj  waj  of  retnniiag 

It  is  now  about  balf  past  10.  How,  or  when,  or  wbere  Ae 
aerrants  hare  breakfisted  I  know  not,  onl j  tbat  it  is  not  to- 
gether, nor  at  a  table,  nor  with  knives  and  fiocks.  Things  war 
as  quiet  an  aspect  after  breakfast  as  befine.  Tmana  has  cai^ 
erery  hen  that  has  shown  a  disposition  to  lajr,  and  shut  Aoa 
up  to  secore  the  ^gs.  Hie  negritas  now  set  themsdres  dowa 
in  the  conedor  of  the  store-ioom  to  sew,  nnder  the  direction  of 
Jose&,  or  to  read,  tanght  bj  Pilar.  Printe  instruction  here  ii 
no  better  than  the  schools;  and  a  mulata,  a  slare  18  jnondv 
ago,  just  able  to  read,  is  no  better  than  the  public  teadwis,  Mr 
much  worse.  Hie  first  book  is  the  ^  Cartilla."  It  contains 
the  alphabet,  and  abs^  and  some  prayers.  This  is  followed  bjr 
the  ^^Citologia,**  no  nune  interesting  to  jouth.  I  have  lookedst 
eveiy  book  in  which  childien  leaxn  to  read,  and  hare  not  yet 
found  a  child  who  had  any  thing  to  read  that  could  interest  InaL 
An  old  kw-book ;  ''Artillery  Tactics  f  the  ''Theory  of  Human 
Liberty  and  Constitutional  Rights,'^  a  Protestant  tract — any 
thing  that  is  not  damaged  by  being  worn  out,  or  missed  if  lost, 
is  good  enough  for  a  reading-book. 

More  horses  are  now  saddled,  and  all  the  young  gentlemen 
— including  the  three  adult  servant  gentlemen,  who  neither  dig, 
nor  chop,  nor  go  afoot — are  scouring  over  the  plains ;  but  wheth- 
er they  are  looking  after  stock,  or  chatting  with  the  peasant- 
girls  and  projecting  another  ball,  is  more  than  I  can  telL  Nor 
can  I  tell  much  better  what  the  women  are  doing — not  mak- 
ing the  beds,  nor  washing  the  windows,  nor  sweeping  the  floors, 
nor  making  puddings  nor  pies.  The  patter  of  quick  footsteps 
would  indicate  a  cataclysm  or  a  fix>Iic  The  voice  of  cheeifid 
scmg  here  never  comes  firom  one  whose  hands  are  busy.  They 
are  not  brewing,  and  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  they  are 
baking,  althoo^  they  have  two  or  three  forms  of  cake  made 
of  the  starch  of  yuca  (not  the  Yucca  of  botanists) ;  but  these 
are  rare.  One  of  them,  the  suspiro — si^i — greatly  resembles 
that  Northern  confectionery  called  a  sugar  kiss,  in  being  filled 
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with  minuto  aii^cells,  onlj  »■  "sigh"  is  larger  than  a  "kiaa," 
and  not  so  sweet.  Another  kind  of  cake,  almojavana,  almost 
exactly  resembles  sponge  cake.  You  can  hardly  persnade  your- 
self that  it  contains  no  Hour. 

One  by  one  the  men  drop  in.  The  long  tatle  is  again  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth.  Pilar  carries  in  dishes  from  the  back  coire- 
dor,  and,  carefully  wiping  them,  puts  them  on  tlie  table.  It  is 
noticeable  that  there  is  never  a  knife  or  spoon  too  much  on  the 
table,  but  not  always  enough.  The  entire  absence  of  teaspoons 
is  remarkable.  All  their  spoons  are  a  little  larger  than  our  des- 
sert spoons,  but  contain  more  silver  than  our  largest.  All  the 
excess  of  silver  and  other  table  furniture  must  be  kept  carefiilly 
locked  up,  for  servants  are  very  careless  here.  The  store-room, 
loo.  must  never  be  left  open,  and  the  frn it-orchard  ought  to  be 
always  under  lock. 

The  dinner  begins,  as  the  breakfast  did.  with  soup.  The 
everlasting  sancocho  is  sure  to  be  present ;  but  in  addition  to, 
or  in  place  of  the  meatK)akum,  perhaps  you  may  find  a  guisado, 
much  like  baked  beef.  It  is  often  veiy  tender,  and,  I  think, 
superior  to  our  ordinary  New  York  cooking.  After  the  meat 
comes  a  teacup  or  small  bowl  of  boiled  milk,  eaten  generally 
with  roasted  plantains :  to  this  succeeds  sliced  brown  sugar 
^panela),  sirup,  or  sirup  and  milk  boiled  together,  or  sonic  other 
■weetmeats.  The  varieties  of  these,  from  squash  to  fig,  are  in- 
immerable.  With  these  and  with  chocolate,  they  never  fail  to 
mingle  their  extemporaneous  cheese ;  or,  if  this  be  wanting  to 
their  chocolate,  they  substitute  its  principal  ingredient — salt. 
After  the  dulce  comes  water,  served  as  in  the  morning.  Dor^ 
ing  a  meal  they  rarely  or  never  drink,  unless  it  be  wine  ot 
aguardiente. 

The  sun  is  now  hastening  toward  the  hills  that  separate  us 
from  the  Pacific,  and  finally  enters  the  immovable  belt  of  cloud 
that  surrounds  the  horizon. 

The  almanac  does  not  give  the  time  of  rising  or  setting  of  the 
son,  for  there  la  not  mucli  difference  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  it  would  be  nseless  to  calculate  it  when  it  could 
not  be  used  for  regulating  clocks,  if  they  had  them  ;  but  clocks 
•nd  almanacs  are  alike  scarce.  The  almanac  is  only  to  show  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  saint  of  the  day,  and  the  rising  of  the 
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moon.  The  moon  exerts  an  imaginary  but  important  inflnenoe 
upon  agriculture  here.  Thej  salt  cattle  and  kill  trees  in  the 
decrease  of  the  moon-— el  menguante.  Thej  plant  trees  in  d 
credente — the  increase  of  the  moon ;  and  I  know  of  none  idio 
doubt  its  influence.  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  it  anj  more 
than  that  the  pupils  of  cats'  eyes  indicate  the  state  of  the  tides, 
as  some  believe.  They  pay  no  heed  to  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  in 
which  the  moon  happens  to  be. 

The  calves  are  now  shut  up.  Escolastica  goes  out  and  col- 
lects weeds  (Sida— -escoba)  for  a  new  broom.  The  n^ritas  set 
themselves  to  playing  at  marbles  with  corozos,  the  seed  of  a 
thorny  palm,  in  the  fix>nt  corredor.  A  peasant  from  a  little  dis- 
tance comes  to  the  house.  Five  dogs  bounce  out  upon  him ; 
the  peon  coolly  draws  his  machete ;  Yolcan,  more  zealous  than 
prudent,  receives  on  his  ^^  hand*'  a  machetazo,  which,  for  a  di^ 
or  two  to  come,  will  make  him  put  down  three  and  cany  one. 
A  boy  brings  in  three  ^gs  tied  in  a  cloth  to  exchange  for  a 
candle,  both  bearing  the  value  of  a  cuartillo.  Bamon  brings  in 
a  load  of  cane  on  a  horse.  The  pack-saddle  has  two  horna— - 
one  before,  the  other  bellind.  To  each  of  these  is  hung  a  hook 
on  each  side,  and  on  two  of  these  hooks  rests  the  cane.  He  tdls 
me  his  load  has  not  slidden  off  the  hooks  more  than  once  in  com- 
ing. All  the  cane  for  the  cane-mill  is  carried  in  this  way  or  od 
human  heads.  A  horse  draws  four  guaduas  at  a  time  (six  if 
seasoned)  with  one  pair  of  hooks,  the  other  ends  resting  on  the 
ground.  If  a  single  guadua  is  wanted,  it  is  tied  to  the  horse's 
tail;  the  boy  mounts  his  back,  and  rides  home  in  triumph. 
Sometimes  a  man  on  horseback  draws  a  guadua  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  only  with  a  lazo. 

It  begins  to  grow  darL  The  cattle  and  horses  approach  the 
houses.  The  wildest  stay  near  the  cabins  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest ;  the  tamer  come  to  those  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
goats  come  down  from  the  hills  or  in  from  the  plain,  and  would 
get  into  our  very  beds  if  we  would  let  them.  These  precau- 
tions look  as  if  the  "  lions,"  "  tigers,"  and  **  bears'*  of  which 
they  speak  (humble  imitations  at  best)  were  dangerous;  bat, 
after  examining  all  the  stories  I  have  heard,  I  can  not  certainly 
learn  that  they  ever  did  any  harm,  except  by  frightening  peo- 
ple.   A  cricket— chiUador — ^in  a  comer  of  the  room  makes  a  dis- 
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tracting  noise,  incredible  fo  one  who  haa  not  heard  it,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  kill  him.  The  wind,  which  blew  from  the  sea 
all  the  morning,  ia  now  blowing  seaward,  bringing  from  Ihe 
woods  an  ample  delegation  of  musquitoes,  Viviana  comes  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  furnace  of  fire  on  her  head.  She  sets  it  in 
the  corredor,  and  with  chips,  cobs  of  maize,  and  fragments  of 
goadoa,  makes  a  smoke  to  drive  away  the  niusquitoea.  The 
femily  sit  on  a  bench,  some  heavy  arm-chairs,  and  the  pretil  or 
railing  of  the  corredor.  Antonio  haa  his  guitar.  Jacinto  haa 
hia  tiple  in  the  back  corredor,  where  the  women  are  smoking. 
Two  negritas  are  waltzing  "  on  the  sly"  in  the  dining-room. 

At  length  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  on  the  dining-table.  A 
negro  comes  to  have  a  demand  written ;  for  such  things  the  tam- 
ily  good-natnredly  find  time,  and  paper,  and  pens,  and  ink,  and 
law.  Pepe  Gomez  brings  in  the  writing-case  and  makes  out 
the  document.  Pepe  ia  reading  aloud  in  the  "  Piquillo  Aliaga'' 
by  Scribe,  Toledo  and  others  are  listening,  and  at  every  sur- 
prising passage  they  exclaim  "  Carambal" 

Pilar  carries  the  dishes  to  the  inner  closet,  leaving  behind  two 
knives,  and  a  definite  number  of  cups,  spoons,  saucers,  and 
plates,  and  two  tumblers.  She  spreads  the  table-clotli,  puts  on 
the  plates,  a  knife,  a  piece  of  "  cheese,"  and  the  spoons.  Some 
green  plantains,  fried,  and  then  flattened  between  two  stonea, 
come  in.  Next  enter  tlirea  cups  of  chocolate  on  a  plate.  Each 
of  these  ia  set  on  a  plate  by  itself.  The  rest  are  brought  in  in 
the  same  way.  A  plate  or  howl  of  dulc6  is  set  on  the  table, 
and  the  saucers  to  cat  it  from.  Last  comea  the  water ;  and  the 
tumblers  are  filled  and  refilled,  some  drinking  from  the  tin  cups, 
till  all  are  satisfied.  This  ends  the  eating  and  drinking  for  the 
day.  This  arrangement  is  seldom  varied  from,  except  by  omis- 
sions. Karely  is  there  the  addition  of  a  cup  of  strong,  clear 
eoflfee,  without  milk,  but  with  conaiderable  sugar.  This  is  taken 
at  rising.  Granadans  do  not  take  chocolate  or  coffee  before  ris- 
ing, as  travelers  say  some  people  do. 

It  is  now  nine.  The  men  soon  retire  for  the  night  fo  beds 
and  benches,  which  pass  into  each  other,  as  the  naturalist  says, 
by  imperceptible  gradations.  Then  is  heard  the  voice  of  the 
women  in  praying  the  Rosary,  a  sound  easily  recognized  after 
hearing  it  once.     To  this  succeeds  the  furious  crying  of  Cristi- 
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na,  who  fell  asleep  on  the  floor  somewhere.  Thej  have  hunted 
her  up,  and  aie  carrying  her  to  the  room  No.  10.  She  squalls 
half  an  hour,  and  after  that  nothing  more  is  heard  except  the 
huin  of  musquitoes,  the  fighting  of  dogs,  the  bleating  of  calves 
and  maternal  responses,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  diabolic  noises 
of  the  goats. 

Another  day  has  passed  without  making  any  more  change  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Cauca  than  on  the  fiice  of  the  ocean.  And  so 
have  passed  generations.  If  some  Rip  Van  Winkle  should 
wake  firom  a  sleep  of  two  centuries,  the  only  thing  to  surprise 
him  would  be  the  dawn  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

I  can  not  better  continue  my  picture  of  this  family  than  by 
faithfully  noting  the  actual  events  of  a  single  Sabbath.  On 
Saturday  night  the  bells  of  the  chapel  rung  a  little — just  enoo^ 
to  say  that  there  wt>uld  be  mass  in  the  morning.  The  good  Cm 
leaves  San  Vicente  occasionally  fer  a  day,  and  comes  and  speods 
the  Sabbath  with  us ;  and  well  he  might,  for  more  than  half  his 
salary  comes  fix>m  this  hacienda.  I  went  to  church  in  the  mam- 
ii^,  as  I  always  do  when  I  have  the  Of^portunity.  Wdl,  in  the 
first  place,  we  had  one  baptism  and  two  fiactions :  that  is,  two 
of  the  babes  had  received  just  enough  baptism  to  save  them  from 
hell  had  they  died  before  this  time,  but  not  enough  for  deoencv. 

The  priest  met  the  unbaptized  at  the  door  of  mercy,  or  side  door 
c^  the  church.  One  assistant  held  a  little  plain  wooden  cross, 
and  another  a  lifted  candle.  After  the  prayers  he  put  salt  in 
the  babeV  nKMith^  and  went  to  the  font,  an  ej^cavated  stcme,  on 
a  pedeiitaL  with  a  hole  6^  the  water  to  run  o£  Here  awaited 
the  other  two  babe$.  One  was  held  cm  the  h/i  arm.  "Put 
the  head  tA^jyS  said  the  priest.  The  woman  turned  herself^  so 
as  to  brin^  the  head  to  the  required  spot :  the  teet  of  the  babe 
were  nn^re  out  cuf  their  place  than  ever.  An  exdamatiffli  of  im- 
l^ienvv  tnMu  the  Ustii^  Cura  led  an  assistant  to  aid  in  placing 
the  baW  on  the  ri^t  arm.  First  he  put  spittle  on  the  ears  and 
n^>$trik  v>l  each :  then  be  compieied  tikem  coe  by  one.  He  took 
tivMin  hi$  (vvtable  lMip<i$in-K>x  a  silver  viaL  with  a  rod  pasied 
tKivHUi^  the  sihreiHcapfvd  cv^rk.  acd  s^^ne  coctoo.  Wiih  the  rod 
V  nvjKk'  a  c!^\!^  on  the  bied^  v>f  eok^  az^  asaociker  befaem  the 
:^HiUier^  «tti  wisyJl  tije  oil  ocT  jscaia  wiii  tie  cotton.  The 
^^i>r^  v^t  v>«i^  oied  dif  Ou«'»  patknoe  a^aa.     Ik  excJained, 
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id  Iiifl  prayers,  "  Better  bring  your  babe  naked  than  with  a 
^ress  tight  at  the  neck."  I  held  it  away  with  two  fingers  as 
well  as  I  could.  Then  the  babe's  head  was  held  over  the  font, 
fece  downward,  and  holy  water  was  poured  from  the  little  silver 
teapot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Another  cross  waa  made  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  with  the  oily  rod,  the  head  covered  for  a 
moment  with  a  white  cloth,  and  the  task  was  done.  These 
prayers  would  occupy  a  Protestant  clergyman  about  two  hours, 
but  our  curate  dispatched  them  very  soon.  If  he  skipped  a 
word,  or  pronounced  it  wrong,  he  left  it  for  next  time. 

He  went  back  to  the  vestry,  pat  on  different  robes,  and,  again 
accompanied  by  the  cross  and  candle,  met  a  marriage  party  at 
the  door  of  mercy.  These  were  more  awkward  than  the  moth- 
First,  the  groomsman,  who  happened  to  be  the  husband 
the  bridesmaid,  placed  himself  next  the  bride.     Then  the 

degroom  tried  to  insinuate  himscli"  between  the  bride  and 

idesmaid,  apparently  intending  to  be  married  to  one  of  them 
When  the  parties  were  placed  aiight,  the  priest  read 
them  a  long  address,  telling  them,  among  other  things,  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  raise  up  heirs,  not  so  mnch  to 
their  goods  as  to  their  religion,  their  faith,  and  their  virtue. 
The  bride,  though  never  married  before,  need  not  excite  his 
anxiety  on  that  point.  Not  only  were  two  of  her  children  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony,  but,  besides,  she  was  visibly  in  a  slate 
which  is  here  designated  by  the  word  embarazada.  I  am  aware 
that  this  detracts  materially  from  the  poetry  of  my  picture,  but 
I  can  not  help  it ;  the  sole  merit  of  my  sketch  is  its  fidelity.  I 
must  add,  then,  that  the  older  of  her  two  chUdren  appeared  to 
three  fourths  black,  and  the  younger  three  fourths  white. 
'he  mother  was  a  mulala,  the  other  tliree  adults  of  pure  Afri- 
can blood.  All  were  barefoot ;  the  females  wore  that  plain  dress 
which  alone  is  permitted  to  rich  or  poor  in  church — the  head 
covered  with  a  sliawl,  the  body  with  a  dark-colored  skirt  (saya), 

The  address  through,  the  priest  directed  them  to  join  their 
right  hands.  This  was  accomplished  after  much  delay.  When 
the  priest  asked  the  bride  if  she  waa  willing  to  have  this  man 
for  her  husband,  she  made  no  answer.  He  repeated  the  ques- 
tion; no  answer.  "  Say  yes  or  no,"  exclaimed  the  priest;  she 
sud  "  yes."     Two  rings  were  taken  from  the  small  silver  tray 
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used  in  the  mass.  The  priest  put  one  on  tiie  finger  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  latter  put  the  other  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
bride.  It  was  large  enough  for  her  thumb,  and  she  instantl  j  n- 
moved  it  to  another  finger.  Then  the  priest  took  eight  or  ten 
reals,  half  francs,  and  dimes,  from  the  tray,  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  bridegroom,  and  he  in  those  of  the  bride.  In  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  prayers  the  fasting  priest  {aidj  lost 
his  patience  at  their  awkwardness,  as  might  be  seen  by  the 
angry  tones  and  snappish  accent  he  gave  Us  Latin*  Then  he 
stopped  short  ofi^,  and  administered  a  rebuke  in  pl^dn  Ca0til- 
ian. 

These  prayers  over,  their  hands  still  joined,  the  priest  passed 
the  band — estola — of  his  robe  round  the  man's  wrist,  and  led 
the  pair,  followed  by  the  other  pair,  to  the  altar*  They  knell, 
and  mass  conunenced.  Two  golden  chains,  united  by  a  ribbon, 
were  put  on  their  necks.  Two  yards  of  white  doth,  with  a 
firinge,  was  spread  over  her  head  and  his  shoulders.  Begolazly, 
they  ought  to  have  partaken  of  the  Eucharist.  I  afiorwaid 
asked  the  priest  why  they  did  not ;  he  infonned  me  that  the 
bride's  situation  did  not  admit  of  the  delay  and  fitting  tiiat 
were  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  that  sacrament. 

llass  over,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  as  he 
pleases,  for  Sunday  is  a  holiday,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  work  more 
than  two  hours,  but  no  sin  to  play.  At  night  I  found  that  an 
e^ctraordinary  activity  had  prevailed  in  the  kitchen  ;  fresh  pork 
and  chicken  appeared  on  the  dinner-table,  and  a  bottle  of  aguar- 
diente. At  the  head  sat  the  Cuia,  and  a  vacant  space  opposite 
me  was  at  length  filled  by  the  four  who  had  figured  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  morning.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  If  I  must 
o:)t  with  nogi>]ieSs  I  will  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  bat  I  could 
wx>ll  havt>  spared  the  company  of  an  '^anbarazada^  bride.  Dur- 
ing the  dinner  we  had  the  music  of  two  octave  flutes  and  a 
dmm« 

This  was  ominous  of  the  evening :  in  short,  bad  as  was  flie 
wt^thor^  wv^  hiid  a  balL  When  I  went  for  my  chocolate,  I  found 
tho  px\l  Ounu  with  his  gown  tucked  up.  dancing  the  faambuoo 
with  unusual  gnde"  with  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  pastiire&.  As 
I  w:^  nv%kir«^  my  i>rtmit«  yvHing  C&ikis.  about  Id.  was  waltong 
with  an  ^i^^l  manumitt^ji  slave  titai  had  been  his  nurse,  and 


lat  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  before  liiiii.  Later  in  the 
night  was  a  ficene  yet  more  cnrions,  as  I  am  told.  The  pretty 
little  Mercedes,  of  17,  the  white  man's  daughter,  waltzed  with 
the  negro  blacksmith,  Miguel.  Ho  appears  over  70,  is  very 
tall,  very  grim,  and  is  the  most  pious  man  on  the  plantation. 
It  must  have  been  a  sight.  I  tried  to  persuade  iicr  to  it  again 
at  a  day  ball,  but  she  would  consent  only  on  the  condition  that 
I  should  first  waltz  with  her.  She  even  dismounted  for  this 
purpose,  after  being  ready  to  start  for  home  ;  others  seconded 
her  proposition  so  eagerly  tliat  I  could  only  ge^  off  by  protest- 
ing tliat  the  Presbyterian  Church  did  not  permit  dancing. 

In  the  morning,  when  a  crevice  of  my  window-slmtter  let  in 
unquestionable  evidence  of  day,  I  arose  to  see  the  last  of  the 
ball.  In  the  front  piazza,  where  the  goats  usually  sleep,  waa 
a  woman  established  with  aguardiente  and  cakes  for  sale.  She 
iiad  brought  a  demijolm  half  full,  of  which  remained  a  bottle- 
fill.  She  had  sold  to  the  amount  of  $11  20,  and  would  have 
sold  more  had  I  been  willing  the  night  before  to  lend  money  to 
those  who  had  none  of  their  own  to  spend. 

I  entered  the  sala,  and  there  I  saw  a  eight  that  Christy  would 
give  $500  or  $1000  to  see.  Tlie  dance  was  the  bundi,  a  Cho- 
c6  dance.  Two  couples,  very  bl&ck,  and  past  the  summer  of 
life,  had  the  floor.  The  four  were  slowly  revolving  about  the 
iXKim  in  a  large  ch-cle,  while  each  couple  alternately  rushed  to- 
ward the  centre,  and  i-eccded  as  the  other  advanced.  This  is 
the  theory,  but  the  manner  defies  me.  The  man  commences 
his  centripetal  movement  as  if  lie  had  "  broken  loose"  and  you 
feel  a  fear  that  his  partner  will  be  demolished  in  a  collision. 
And  then  the  ad  libitum  steps  of  his  retreat !  But  the  music ! 
One  was  drumming  with  liis  fingers,  the  other  thumping  a  bench 
with  a  broomstick  with  aD  his  miglit,  and  both,  with  otliers, 
were  singing  "  Ai  ke  le  le"  obstreperously.  So  furious  was  the 
fun,  tliat  I  thought  every  minute  some  one  would  have  to  give 
in  or  drop  dead.  Set  after  set  danced  the  bimdi,  and  the  last  to 
leave  the  floor  was  our  cook,  an  aged  negress,  who,  having  been 
busy  in  the  kitchen  all  day,  wore  a  camisa  that  had  seen  eight 
days'  service  in  a  kitchen  mthout  a  chimney,  and,  further,  had 
two  holes  worn  in  it  just  where  it  should  be  whole. 

Bach  orgies  in  the  States  would  have  presented  a  different  re- 
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suit.  The  Bupplj  of  nun  would  have  been  exhantrti^  if  aiiy  less 
than  a  barrel,  for  probably  there  was  not  an  individual  over  six 
years  old  that  did  not  drink.  How  many  fi^ts  would  there 
have  been  ?  How  many  in  the  morning  would  have  been  nna- 
ble  to  walk  ?  Bat  here  I  saw  only  two  (one  a  boy)  who  gave 
yidications  of  having  been  drinking.  I  see  that  I  am  among  a 
pe<^le  of  a  different  race,  just  as  oar  Indians  are  a  di£Eaent  noe 
from  ourselves  in  respect  to  alcohoL 

I  most  not  forget  to  add  that  the  bride  kqpt  op  all  ni^t,  and 
in  the  momii^  I  saw  her  sitting  watching  the  dancers  with  die 
gold  chains  still  about  her  neck.  One  of  her  diildren  had  hit 
head  in  her  bqp,  the  other  was  sitting  by  her  side  smoking  a  ci- 
gar. Saturday  night  she  was  up  all  ni^t  at  a  balL  To-ni^ 
is  another  ball,  and  probably  to-moirow  night  anodier.  This 
is  not  alL  She  has  her  feists  to  go  through,  and  to  commune, 
beforo  the  marriage  will  be  so  complete  as  to  permit  then  to 
sleep  together.     I  wonder  how  she  lives  through  it  all! 

I  urged  the  priest  to  have  his  mass  in  the  morning  immedi- 
ately on  the  cessation  of  the  dancing  befise  the  danwiB  went 
home ;  but  he  t(dd  me  that,  the  day  not  being  a  fiei^  the  peo- 
ple were  not  under  obligatiim  to  hear  mass,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  it  at  the  usual  hour;  so  most  (tf  them  dispecaed  be- 
fore mass. 

A  little  betbre  mass  I  saw  the  yotmg  gentlemen  of  the  £unilj 
on  horseback.  Each  had  before  him,  on  his  high-poomaeka  sad- 
dle, a  nymph  (^  the  dance,  who  had  come  on  foot  the  ni^it  be- 
foi^.  His  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and,  that  both  parties  might 
be  equally  sure  of  her  safety,  her  arm  was  also  around  his  necL 
She  sat  sidewise.  It  happened,  by  accident  rw  doubt,  that  this 
good  fortune  tell  to  just  the  youngest  and  handsomest  <^the  be- 
witching brunettes  of  the  whole  company. 

In  the  mass  he  had  the  communion  to  administer  to  a  man. 
In  the  act  of  administering  it.  he  discovered  a  ntegress,  or,  rath- 
er«  a  ne^ta«  who.  instead  of  being  on  her  knees  as  a  Christian 
should  be  in  the  pvesence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  was  sitting  on 
the  pv>und.  He  paused  at  once,  and  called  out,  ^On  your 
kne^fs!  on^\mrkneesI  One  would  take  vou  for  a  Protestant!"* 
and  on  he  in^nt  with  his  prayer  oc  Kxmula.  leaviii^  nte,  bopelev 
lYMes^tantk  on  mv  feK  dk)se  to  him. 
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wA  few  days  afterward,  the  pretty  Mcrcedea,  who  danced  with 
"  e  tall,  grim  old  negro  Miguel,  received  some  letters  from  Quil- 
ichao,  where  she  had  been  at  boarding-acltool.  She  offered  them 
to  me  to  read.  The  first  was  from  a  schoolmate,  and  began, 
"  Mi  (juerida  negra" — "  My  dear  negreaa."  I  was  astonished. 
She  was  "  a  wliite  man's  daughter,"  then ;  but  whose  ?  and 
what  negrcss  was  her  mother  ?  She  can  not  be  darker  than  a 
quadroon.  As  I  write,  I  am  infested  with  the  idea  that  she  la 
n  very  near  relative  to  Don  Eladio.  The  other  letter  was  from 
her  teacher,  and  contained  this  expression:  "I  hope,  my  dear 
negress,  that  you  are  enjoying  your  visit  at  La  Eibers."  Such 
terras  of  endearment  are  not  new  to  me,  but  I  select  this  case  as  - 
unusually  authentic. 

I  liave  witnessed  some  queer  bathing-scenes  in  the  Tului. 
True,  they  are  not  so  outrageous  as  at  Honda ;  but  here  I  am 
able  to  guarantee  the  entire  respectability  of  the  parties.  One 
comp.iny  was  Don  Eladio,  liis  wife,  her  sister,  and  two  of  his 
brothers.  Here  I  first  saw  ladies  that  I  esteem  swim  with  gen- 
tlemen dressed  only  in  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  They  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  these  promiscuous  awims  VCTy  much,  but  still  I  fan- 
cied I  could  see  it  checkered  with  a  half-acknowledged  conces- 
sion of  some  impropriety  in  them. 

I  became  the  owner  of  a  horse  while  in  this  family,  and  it 
happened  to  be  the  first  animal  I  ever  owned.  The  purchase 
was  not  a  matter  of  my  choice,  and  the  possession  of  liim  was 
no  advantage  to  me,  but  a  continual  vexation,  which  the  few 
dollars  advance  at  which  I  sold  him  did  not  compensate  at  olL 
I  gained,  however,  a  valuable  experience  in  the  care  of  him.  He 
was  broken  in  before  coming  into  my  hands,  but  quite  young. 
I  named  him  Aliaga.  I  took  possession  of  him  on  my  birth- 
day, which  he  duly  celebrated  by  knocking  me  down  with  his 
"  hands"  for  my  impertinence  in  interfering  with  two  flourish- 
ing colonies  of  ticks — garrapatas — in  liis  ears.  He  sprained 
both  my  wrists ;  not  so  much,  however,  but  that  at  that  time  I 
was  able  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  proceedings, 
to  finish  greasing  his  cars,  and  ride  him  into  the  river  to  wash 
liim.  From  that  day  I  was  almost  helpless,  and  it  was  a  month 
before  my  wrists  became  entirely  well. 

Aliaga  was  a  terrible  fellow  to  lazo.     He  was  too  fleet  iot 
Hh 
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thftt  He  hated  a  Uow  fix>m  a  heavy  goasca  as  he  would  firom 
a  whip»  and  not  without  reason,  I  £uicy.  I  never  knew  him  to 
be  thus  caught  in  the  open  plain  but  onoe,  and  then  after  a  done 
nearlj  as  fittiguing  as  a  daj's  joumej*  I  own  that  I  was  some- 
what surprised— others  were  amaaed — when  I  fimnd  I  ooold  go 
iqp  to  him  in  a  herd  to  which  he  had  escaped  bj  brealm^  las 
bounds,  and  put  a  halter  on  him.  None  of  them  had  ever  wit- 
nessed such  a  &at.  We  had  some  good  times  togediec  Oa 
die  whole,  it  woold  have  been  better  fer  me  to  have  aecmed  a 
good  attendant  on  mj  arrival  atBogoti,and  a.hocseof  mjown 
as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  this  vaDej,  where  thej  are  dieapu  TUs 
plan  would  have  saved  more  than  it  would  cost. 

Toledo,  the  horse-breaker,  must  have  led  an  eventfrl  fifep 
He  is  a  Soconano— <Hie  of  the  Yankees  of  Sooth  America.  A 
qpuusel,  he  says,  with  a  man' superior  to  him  in  inlhinane  caosed 
him  unjustly  to  be  thrown  into  the  Pkeaidiou  I  aai  mjwdl 
indined  to  think  that  many  wcHse  men  never  gel  in.  He 
came  here,  then,  low  in  duuraeta;  and  defianned  witk  a  large 
goitre,  whidi  is  here  considered  to  be  as  great  a  disgiaiw  aa  any 
odier  kind  of  personal  u^ineas,  though  I  am  told  that  in  some 
aeduded  spots  in  the  country,  north  of  Bogota,  it  is  thoo^t 
rather  res^pectaUe  to  have  a  good  colo.  or  goitre.  Toledo' s  has 
entirely  disappeared  by  the  use  of  the  iodderoos  sab  of  Buiila. 

Toledo  goes  amoi^  the  funilies  about  here  some.  He  pro- 
pc^sed  to  take  me  with  him  to  a  place  to  test  the  merits  of  a  sort 
of  cvvmhination  of  plantain  and  meau  yei  unknown  to  me.  The 
time  set  run  by  without  his  saying  any  thii^  fHthcr  on  the 
sulnfect.  I  pHuinded  him  of  it,  and  he  set  another  time^  and  yet 
a  third*  with  the  suae  resuk.  We  nearer  went.  I  ictuied  to 
adrisie  him  one  day  to  many,  and  mmed  to  him  a  ra&er  pretty 
OMacana  that  I  thc^otght  vwU  be  eqnDy  benefited  by  the  al- 
fiacc^  Whh  ^Yae  heshasnu  he  ackrK^rWd^  thai  he  was 
j«st  thm  Aiskii^:  of  marryii^  ss»e<her.  He  did  not  tlunk  his 
thoio^  su^ienor :  but,  in  feKt.  &ere  vrcre  ccber  laiiiuttstaDces  to 
Ke  takm  into  aoxwnt.  To»  be  p^^  ber  fither  ww  vciy  ang^ 
witit  hirx  and  tiiMMHd  to  kiH  Ha  if  b  &d  wt  many  h& 
iMevc.  the  c2d  mfsn  w»  ravii^.  ^  taut  t^  da^glAer  conld  not 
Eve  a:  VetKN  C\k  innia^  t&e  ^-ts^  I  tc*i  hem  daft  I  AoiuM 
Wr  fioibec  bhsJ  tMsitt  a>  W  «$rr«  wd  I  was  gind  to  see  him 


■care  so  much  about  the  poor  girl's  reputation.  I  advised  him 
'  -lo  marry  her,  but,  when  I  came  to  see  her,  my  heart  almost 
&iled  me.     She  was  as  ugly  as  a  monkey. 

One  day  Escolastica  came  to  me  to  learn  what  day  it  waB.  I 
told  her  it  was  Tuesday.  That  was  not  what  she  wanted,  but 
to  know  what  the  saint  of  the  day  was.  I  told  her  that  we  had 
no  saints  but  God  in  the  States,  and  wanted  to  know  why  she 
needed  to  know.  She  aaid  that  a  child  had  been  bom  near  by, 
and  was  not  likely  to  live,  so  Antonio  was  going  to  baptize  it 
when  they  ascertained  the  saint  for  whom  it  was  to  be  named. 
I  wished  to  sea  it  done,  but  they  had  "  concluded  not  to  have 
it  donefAen."     It  was  done  later,  without  my  knowledge. 

I  eaw  Antonio  one  day  cruelly  beating  a  poor  figliting-cock 
that  he  had  kept  tied  by  one  leg  for  some  weeks.  He  had  giv- 
en the  fattened  bird  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  it  rfifiiaed. 
He  boxed  its  head  till  it  hung  down,  and  all  aroimd  said  it  was 
dead.  He  carried  it  off,  and  when  he  returned  he  said  it  had 
recovered.  I  was  told  that  this  was  not  true,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed at  our  dinner  by  the  remains  of  the  cock. 

I  remarked  to  Antonio  one  day  a  difference  between  English 
and  French  fictions.  In  the  latter,  all  the  best  characters  lie 
sometimes,  while  those  in  ours  never  do. 

"Therein,"  said  he,  "their  fictions  are  more  true  to  nature, 
for  we  all  meet  with  occasions  in  which  wo  have  to  lie." 

Don  Eladio  Iiimself  once  was  speaking  to  me  of  the  opprea- 
aion  that  he,  a  Conservador,  suffered  from  the  Liberal  officers 
of  the  district.  He  stated  the  amount  of  his  taxes,  and  I  was 
convinced  that  it  was  unjust.  I  mentioned  this  to  an  eminent 
Liberal,  who  told  me  I  did  wrong  in  believing  men's  asaertionfl 
SO  implicitly.  He  urged  me  to  see  the  tax-list  with  my  own 
eyes.  I  ascertained  afterward  that  Senor  Vargas  had  overstat- 
ed the  sum  by  some  60  per  cent. 

While  in  this  family,  and  when  the  ladies  were  all  at  Cartago, 
I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  which  served  to  remind  me  of  the  bless- 
ing that  my  otherwise  uniform  good  health  has  been  to  me. 

I  was  sleeping  in  the  corrcdor  on  Tuesday  night  as  usual, 
sufficiently  protected  from  the  weather  and  the  mosquitoes  by 
my  musquito-bar,  when  I  was  taken  with  a  fever.  In  t!io  morn- 
ing I  did  not  leave  my  hammock  till  I  decided  to  take  an  emet- 
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ic.  Now  if  a  hammock  is  convenient  in  such  a  case  I  have  yet 
something  to  learn.  After  long  delay,  a  traveling  cot  was  put 
together  in  the  room  No.  9,  and  I  sat  up,  using  a  bedstead  as  a 
table.  I  opened  a  box  of  medicines,  a  box  of  those  rascally 
apothecaries'  weights,  and  Cox's  ^^  Companion  to  the  Medicine- 
chest.''  While  yet  I  had  sense  enough  to  do  it,  I  had  decided 
on  a  mixture  of  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha.  Now  I  gazed 
at  the  book,  then  at  the  weights,  then  at  the  table  of  weights. 
I  selected  weights,  balanced  them  with  medicine,  forced  myself 
to  review  and  re-review  weights,  weight-table,  prescription,  and 
labels,  so  that  it  took  me  more  than  half  an  hour  to  be  sure  that 
I  should  not  commit  a  fatal  error.  Pilar  brought  me  a  bowl  of 
warm  water,  set  a  tray  by  my  bedside,  and  left  me  to  my  fate. 

At  night  my  hammock  was  again  hung  for  me,  and  I  spent 
the  night  in  the  corredor.  On  Thursday  morning  Pepe  contrived 
to  hang  my  hammock  in  the  room  No.  9.  At  first  this  was 
thought  impossible,  on  account  of  the  re-entering  angle.  Here 
I  lay,  mostly  dozing  and  insensible.  Once  I  came  to  myself 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  dark.  I  recollect  once  I  was  in  the 
sala,  driven  probably  by  thirst.  I  slept  or  was  delirious  till  8 
in  the  morning,  when  I  came  to  consciousness.  There  was  a 
ball  in  the  sala. 

For  three  long  hours  I  lay  there,  hoping  that  some  one  might 
look  in  upon  me,  but  in  vain.  At  6  my  thirst  became  intolera- 
ble, and  I  went  again  to  the  sala.  The  ball  was  at  its  height 
The  waltzing  knew  no  intermission.  The  floor  was  all  the  time 
full,  and,  whenever  a  couple  got  tired,  another  was  ready  to  take 
their  place.  The  musicians  were  relieved  in  the  same  way. 
Here  I  waited  till  I  was  dizzy.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  obtain  any  thing.  I  hoped  to  get  some  warm  drink,  but 
was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  when  all  the  servants  were 
busy  dancing.  I  had  to  content  myself  with  a  drink  oi  cold 
water. 

Dr.  Quintero  was  sent  for.  He  came  on  Friday  afternoon, 
but  I  was  already  some  better.  I  had  contrived  to  rouse  my- 
self long  enough  to  prescribe,  weigh  out,  and  take  a  dose  of  cal- 
omel and  rhubarb,  but  with  little  or  no  advantage.  As  I  now 
surrendered  my  case  into  the  doctor's  hands,  he  desired  to  know 
the  doses  I  had  taken,  but  I  could  not  teU  him.    I  neither  knew 
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rite  sue  of  his  gruios  tior  be  the  size  of  onr  grains.  I  told  him 
ibottt  "500  <^  oar  gnina  would  nuke  one  of  their  oidinw}- 
or  pounds,  bat  tlu3  did  not  enable  lum  to  redace  thdr 
[ts  ot  medicine  to  oars.  I  believe  that  100  of  their  grains 
mze  about  equal  to  77  of  oan.  Dr.  Quiatero  gave  me  at  first 
tro  doses  of  sal  soda  and  lime-jnice,  and,  for  the  next  da^,  a 
mixtare  (I  anppose)  of  decoction  of  cinchona  and  Epsom  salts. 
He  steadiljf  refiified  an^  compensation  for  his  long  ride  and  his 
servicea. 

On  Monday  I  was  better,  thongh  since  3  o'clock  Friday  morn- 
ing I  bad  not  slept  at  alL  Hy  chief  occupation  on  Sunday  had 
been  to  try  to  go  to  sleep,  and  I  kept  quietly  at  it  all  the  night, 
and,  thongh  nnsuccessfiil,  was  quite  comfortable.  Now  I  began 
to  think  of  eating  ^»n ;  but  what  should  I  eat  ?  Neither  but- 
ter, flour,  meal,  potatoes,  rice,  nor  any  substitute  for  any  of  these 
was  to  be  had.  For  meat,  I  sent  a  man  out  to  shoot  me  a  mon- 
key. He  shot  one,  but  he  clung  to  the  tree,  and  would  not  fall. 
The  next  day  I  succeeded  in  buying  a  fowl,  by  paying  what  I 
should  consider  a  fair  price  for  an  acre  of  land — 10  cents.  At 
one  cabin  they  found  a  spoonful  of  rice,  and  at  another  about  as 
much  meal,  so  that  I  made  a  dinner.  When  my  fowl  was  fin- 
ished, I  declared  myself  well,  and  took  hold  of  tasajo  again. 

In  cookery,  there  is  no  effort  made  to  develop  the  resources 
(rf  the  land.  Tomatoes  grow  here  without  culture  after  once 
seeding  the  ground,  but  they  never  are  cooked.  Indeed,  I  sus- 
pect that,  as  tlicy  run  wild,  they  become  poisonous.  I  ate  some 
yard,  where  the  house  had  been  burned  and  the  grounds 
Abandoned,  and  was  attacked  Tvith  a  severe  burning  in  my  throat 

consequence. 

I  suffered  much  here  from  the  want  of  ripe  plantains  and  from 
the  character  of  the  beef.  I  think  my  weight  varied  progress- 
ively with  liie  age  of  the  beef.  It  was  too  bad,  but  I  always  re- 
joiced when  I  saw  two  horsemen  come  up  to  the  house  with  their 
lazos  upon  a  cow  between  them.  The  fatal  fork — horca — was 
out  before  my  window.  One  would  throw  his  guasca  over  it, 
and  at  every  movement  of  the  poor  cow,  which  was  generally 
veiy  angry,  he  would  lessen  the  distance  between  her  and  the 
hoTca ;  the  distance,  like  that  between  us  and  the  grave,  is  nev- 
er to  be  increased.    When  the  victim's  head  is  at  length  within 
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twentj  inches  of  the  fiettal  post,  the  other  honeman  disuiomito 
and  thiows  her.  The  lazos  are  ideased  firom  her  hoiruB,  and  a 
stout  hide  rope — lejo— binds  her  head  thoron^j  to  the  post, 
and  she  is  sufiered  to  rise. 

This  is  in  the  afternoon.  She  stands  there  all  nig^  and  all 
the  dogs  in  the  place  know  that  she  dies  ere  sonrise.  Thej  aa- 
semble,  and  Feliz  comes,  and  one  or  two  assistants.  The  jag- 
viax  Tein  is  opened  while  she  is  yet  standing  hy  a  sudden  dex- 
trous thrust.  The  dogs  crowd  under,  and  lap  the  warm  Uood 
as  it  flows  and  smears  them  over.  The  poor  brute  fidls,  is  un- 
bound, and  dragged  awaj  fiom  the  stake.  Twenty  dogs  sit  on 
their  haunches,  in  a  ciide  of  fifteen  feet  radius,  with  ibeir  feces 
an  toward  the  centre  where  the  butchers  wink.  The  skin  is  at 
ki^h  spread  on  the  ground,  widi  the  rest  of  the  animal  on  it 
With  busy  kniyes  they  now  cut  off  some  masses  for  the  ood- 
sumption  ot  to-day  and  to-monow,  and  cut  the  rest  itp  into 
strings.  The  mass  rapidly  diminishes,  till  on  the  skin  dien 
remains  nothing  but  viscera  and  bones.  These,  too,  an  then 
borne  <^  t  o  the  kitdiens  of  the  fenuly  and  the  peasantiy,  and  the 
skin  is  pegged  down  to  the  ground  and  left.  The  galfinaioa 
that  have  been  perching  round  now  fly  down  upcm  it,  walk  all 
over  it,  and,  if  any  particles  of  meat  have  been  left  adhering 
which  their  biUs  can  remove,  they  eat  them. 

The  strings  of  beef  are  carried  into  the  coiredor  XIX.,  and 
laid  on  a  piece  of  dry  hide  kept  for  that  purpose.  A  detach- 
ment of  dogs  fellow  the  ferst  load  that  is  brought  in,  throu^ 
the  sala,  of  course.  They  watch  and  steal  if  th^  can,  whOe  it 
is  rolled  in  salt,  and  hung  on  poles  that  are  kept  always  ready, 
between  corredores  XTX,  and  XX,  The  gallinazos  seldom  ven- 
ture here  to  steal  it.  The  disgust  with  which  unpractioed  eyes 
r^ard  these  festoons  of  tasajo  finallv  wears  away. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  the  "  day  of  slaughter"*  (spoken  of  in 
the  BiUe  as  a  day  of  feasting,  James,  v.,  5)  I  ate  scarce  any 
thing  but  meat.  Then,  as  the  fere  deteriorated,  I  lapsed  ahnost 
into  sheer  T^tarianism.  Once  or  twice  I  resorted  to  the  oflly 
eggs  of  turtles,  which  needed  no  butter  to  make  them  into  an 
omelet.  These  the  cook  seasoned  by  guess,  for  not  a  servant 
would  taste  them.  The  prejudice  against  turtle^^gs  is  un- 
known on  the  Magdalena,  where  the  bogaa  feast  on  them  in  their 
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I  Mason,  and  pasaengers  do  not  disdain  them  when  they  can  get 
them.  The  Cancan  turtle  does  not  diifer  perceptibly  {torn  the 
enapping-turtle  of  New  England — Teetudo  serpentaria.  The 
eggs  aro  spheres  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  a  sheU.  I  saw 
a  single  terrapin,  apparently  an  Emys,  at  La  Paila ;  but  it  was 
B  novelty  to  all  who  sa;v  it,  so  rare  are  they. 

When  able  to  be  out  again  I  went  to  see  them  clear  up  land 
to  plant.  The  chief  implements  are  the  machete  and  a  tool 
shaped  like  a  spade,  with  a  straight  stick  for  a  handle.  It  is 
lighter  than  a  spade,  and  with  a  smaller  blade  than  a  shoveL 
They  call  it  a  pala ;  I  would  translate  it  p^ish-hoe.  Axes  are 
not  much  used  here.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  without 
what  we  call  the  head  or  poll.  Of  course  they  are  very  ineffi- 
I  eient,  but  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  introduce  our  more  coat- 
I  ly  and  heavier  ase. 

They  aim  at  planting  just  at  the  commencement  of  a  rainy 
In  fact,  they  plant  maize  about  twice  a  year.  It  takes 
wbout  four  months  to  ripen.  I  saw  likewise  here  a  plantain- 
Ffield  lately  set  out,  the  only  new  one  I  have  seen.  Sprouts 
broken  from  the  base  of  an  old  stem  are  here  set  at  proper  dis- 
tances, say  a  rod  or  more,  apart.  Cane  is  set  in  the  same  way, 
but  much  closer  together.  A  little  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  com  and  plantains  at  first,  that  it  nm  not  up  to  bushes 
again,  but  plowing  is  unknown.  There  is  a  yoke  of  cattle  be- 
long^g  to  the  family.  They  liaul  guadua  and  timber,  if  any 
be  wanted.  There  is  a  cart  and  a  water-cart,  but  I  know  not 
that  either  has  ever  been  used. 

I  can  ^ve  no  market-price  for  maize,  rice,  or  any  like  snb- 
fltance.  They  are  sold  by  the  palito  or  box-full.  The  size  of 
the  palito  differs  one  half.  I  should  guess  maize  to  be  about 
fiom  10  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  I  put  dried  cow  beef  at  a  dime 
per  pound — called  equal  to  3  pounds  freah,  but  really  a  little 
less,  unless  very  thoroughly  dried,  Freah  meat  is  sold  at  90 
cents  per  arroba,  legally  equal  to  27,5592125  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, or  $3  27  per  cwt.,  free  of  bone.  Hogs,  unfattened,  may  be 
put  at  $3  20  each  ;  young  bulls  at  |8 ;  unbroken  colts,  1^13 ; 
broken,  $20. 

But  the  most  villainous  animals  ever  called  domestic  are 
The  goat  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself.     He  goes  up 
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to  the  naked  tops  of  the  knolls  eveiy  morning,  comes  down  at 
night,  bleats  aronnd  the  house,  and  makes  himself  hateful  in  er- 
eiy  possible  waj.  Gk)ats  dimb  into  the  oven,  and  jump  up  on 
the  grinding-stone  and  lick  off  the  chocolate.  At  night,  no 
sooner  are  the  doors  all  shut  than  they  invade  the  corredor, 
jump  up  to  roost  on  the  pretil  or  on  the  table,  and,  when  I  hung 
mj  hammock  there,  would  entangle  themselves  in  my  musqui- 
to-net,  and  were  an  unutterable  abomination  to  me.  I  often 
thought  that  the  distinction  between  sheep  and  goats  in  the  Bi- 
ble was  well  put.  Sheep  are  rarer  because  they  need  care,  but 
they  seem  to  be  healthy  here. 

They  say  that  the  tobacco  of  this  r^on  is  as  good  as  that  of 
Havana.  I  do  not  rely  upon  that  opinion.  I  do  not  belieya 
that  better  cofifee  can  be  raised  than  in  some  parts  of  this  valley. 
The  cacao-tree  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  Cauca.  Indigo 
might  be  raised  here  in  any  quantity,  and  cochineal.  Both  these 
articles  will  pay  transportation,  but  they  require  too  much  labor 
and  caie  to  suit  the  disposition  of  the  Caucanos. 

What  more  could  Nature  do  for  this  people,  or  what  has  she 
withholden  firom  them  ?  What  production  of  any  zone  would  be 
unattainable  to  patient  industry,  if  they  knew  of  such  a  virtue? 
But  their  valley  seems  to  be  enriched  with  the  greatest  fertility 
and  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  only  to  show  the  miraculous 
power  of  idleness  and  unthrift  to  keep  a  land  poor.  Here  the 
family  have  sometimes  omitted  their  dinner  just  because  thero 
was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house.  Maize,  cacao,  and  rice,  when 
out  of  season,  can  hardly  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  so  this  val- 
ley, a  veiy  Eden  by  nature,  is  filled  with  hunger  and  poverty 
firom  Popayan  to  Antioquia. 
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™  THE   PASTURES   IN   THE   FOREST. 

0  Start. — Wardrobe  for  the  Woods. — Plan  and  Company.— Barlejconi 
inut. — Night  in  Woods  and  Rain, — Departad  Spirits.  —  El  Chorro. — 
rmoraeter  broken. — A  Coontiy  sU  asUuil. — Las  PUyas. — Rancho  of  Can- 
-planl.—SubslitutoforCords.—Jicaramata.—Guaviio.— Threat  of  Fwnine. 
ibbath-ciaj's  Joorncj. — Eoulcd  by  Hunger. — .Snakes. — TreBanre-hantillB. 

IAD  been  to  Chaqueral  to  see  Isabel  Gomez  as  mucli  an  any 
I  was  returning  to  La  Faila,  where  I  was  then  stop- 
when  at  the  river  of  Las  Canas  I  met  my  host,  Senor 
ssto  FIojo,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Quintero.  I  was  snrprised 
irn  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  me.  A  project  had  been 
ed  up  to  hunt  for  cinchona  in  the  forests,  high  up  the  Riv- 
Uua.  It  was  now  Friday  afternoon,  and  it  waa  proposed 
ich  Portazuela  that  night,  and  La  Ribera  next  day,  in  time 
ike  all  neceaaary  arrangementa  so  as  to  take  to  the  woods 
on  Sunday  morning.  To  thia  I  would  not  asaent,  but 
d  to  the  plan,  with  two  modifications.  We  were  to  leaye 
ibera  on  Monday,  and  not  to  travel  the  succeeding  Sab- 
;  and  paper  must  be  taken  for  me  to  collect  plants  in. 
If  this  was  assented  to.  I  had  an  hour  at  La  Paila  to  ar- 
I'matters  for  a  week's  sojourn  in  the  forest.  I  took  a  fa- 
■dress,  hunting-shirt,  hammock,  flannel  night-dress,  encaa- 
I,  bayeton,  a  little  Greek  Testament,  a  needle-book,  pocket- 
188,  thermometer,  machete,  pocket-knife,  comb,  and  a  ream 
»  of  printing-paper.  All  this,  except  tlie  paper,  I  accommo- 
. about  my  saddle.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  a 
'.  Some  of  the  party  had  mules  at  pasture  that  they  wiahed 
I J  the  others  went  with  them  to  have  a  hunt. 
£r  leaving  La  Paila,  we  stopped  in  Guavito  at  the  honse 
mabe,  the  negro  judge,  who  was  skinning  a  goat ;  then, 

1  at  Murillo,  and  at  7  P.M.  were  seated  at  a  comfortable 
T  at  Dr.  Quintero's  table  at  Portazuela.  There  was  other 
my  there,  and  the  house  was  full.    My  hammock  waa  in- 
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genioofllj  hang  by  passing  the  ropes  over  the  tops  of  two  oppo- 
site doors  from  the  sala  into  inner  rooms,  and  tying  to  them  two 
cobs  of  maize,  so  that  they  could  not  draw  through.  My  weij^ 
rendered  the  opening  of  the  doors  impossible  till  I  rose. 

In  the  morning,  the  thongs  of  raw  hide  to  tie  my  hammock 
over  the  pockets  of  my  cojinetes  had  disappeared.  Dr.  Qain- 
teio  charged  the  theft  upon  the  dogs  of  a  guest.  ^*  My  dogi 
do  not  eat  rejo,**  said  their  owner.  Dr.  Quintero,  w1m>  b^ 
pened  to  be  catting  raw  hide  at  the  instant,  thiew  a  strip  to 
one  of  the  accused,  which  pleaded  guilty  by  swaUowiog  it  in- 
stantly ;  not  a  word  was  said. 

After  break&st  we  all  went  to  La  Bibera.  Here  they  toll 
me  that  they  had  again  concluded  to  start  on  Sunday  momiiig. 
^Veiy  weU,**  I  said;  ** leave  me  a  guide,  and  I  will  come  ca 
after  you  on  Monday.**  Finding  me  firm,  they  condwded  to 
have  a  hunt  on  Sunday,  and  start  as  agreed ;  so  I  rested,  a^ 
cording  to  the  commandment,  and  the  party,  some  of  whom  had 
slept  in  Tului,  met  and  killed  a  deer.  Damian,  the  young  law* 
yer,  whose  eneigy  makes  amends  for  Don  Modesto's  slackneesi 
had  joined  them,  and  had  pledged  himself  to  eat  the  hides  and 
hoofs  of  all  the  deer  they  killed  that  day.  They  were  so  pleased 
with  their  success  that  they  excused  him  horn  the  task.  The 
mode  of  hunting  is  to  post  themselves  in  ambush  near  when 
deer  are  likely  to  pass  when  pursued,  and  wait  while  the  thick- 
et is  beaten  with  dogs  and  peons. 

At  night  our  company  was  complete,  and  at  daylight  in  the 
morning  we  were  on  our  way.  There  were  in  all  11  of  us,  vix., 
Don  Modesto  Flojo,  commander-in-chief;  Damian  Caicedo,  his 
wife*s  nephew ;  Miguel  and  Manuel  Vicente,  two  brothers-in- 
law  ;  Pepe  and  Chepe  Sanmartin,  his  sons-in-law — ^two  smait 
lads,  though  but  15  and  13 ;  Dr.  Qaintero ;  a  Senor  Tascon; 
Miguel  (a  guide) ;  and  Lorenzo,  Don  Modesto^s  conoertado,  and 
my  famous  guide  on  another  occasion. 

We  had  barely  started,  when  Don  Modesto  and  Tasoon  turn- 
ed back,  and  we  advanced  more  slowly  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  rejoining.  We  wound  our  way  along  the  side  of  an  enor- 
mous hill,  called  the  Picazo,  at  a  very  high  elevation,  but  far  he- 
low  tlie  summit.  A  few  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
the  grass — llano— at  Las  Minas.     Here  we  stopped  and  made 
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mounted ere  Don  Modesto  and  Tascon  came  in,  brining  with 
them  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  La  Pechona.  She,  as  well 
as  they,  was  in  spirits,  or,  rather,  a  pint  and  a  hall'  of  spirits 
were  in  her.  Hidden  in  the  cojinctes  of  Tascon  and  Mannel  Vi- 
cente were  two  of  her  frail  sisters,  whose  company  greatly  ani- 
mated the  day's  ride. 

From  Las  Minas  out  route  for  several  miles  was  npward,  till 
we  came  to  oak  trees.  We  had  a  road  from  which  I  did  not 
see  any  other  divei^  that  did  not  enter  it  again.  With  every 
obstacle  the  spirits  of  Senor  FIojo  seemed  to  rise.  Now  and 
then  his  shout  would  ring  through  the  woods,  "Don't  you  flinch, 
my  dears,  for  here  go  I !"  I  had  been  unwilling  to  expose  my 
Aliaga  to  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  and  had  left  him  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Quintero's  sisters,  and  was  mounted  on  a  fine 
yonng  mare  of  Don  Modesto's.  He  seemed  very  unwilhng  that 
I  should  favor  her,  but  I  persisted  in  dismounting  wlienever  a 
thick  tree  or  such  obstacle  lay  in  the  road  up  hill.  Once  or 
twice,  at  an  ugly  spot,  he  would  call  out,  "Whoever  dismounts 
here  shall  not  pass  again  for  a  man  till  he  has  berai  searched." 
I  dismounted  all  the  same. 

High  up  among  the  oaks  we  stopped  at  a  contadero  to  rest. 
The  day  was  delightful.  Up  we  went  again,  and  soon  came  to 
trouble.  Even  this  road  had  its  callejones.  The  sumpter  mnle 
was  walking  above  a  deep  one  that  was  too  narrow  for  her  load 
to  pass  in  it,  and  she  fell  in.  They  loosened  her  load,  and 
dragged  her  off  it  by  the  tail  down  to  a  spot  where  they  conld 
set  her  on  her  feet.  Then  they  got  her  and  the  load  out  of  the 
callejon,  changed  her  for  Manuel  Vicente's  mule,  and  we  went  on. 

We  straggled  very  much.  We  halted  at  another  contadero, 
where  we  attained  the  greatest  altitude  for  the  day,  and  I  went 
back  on  foot  to  see  if  the  boys  and  Tascon  were  not  lost.  Then 
came  an  unintermitted  descent  for  an  hour  or  more.  A  roaring 
stream  was  heard  at  the  bottom.  It  was  !Rio  San  Marcos,  a 
branch  of  the  Tulua,  which  we  crossed,  and  at  4  we  came  to  the 
Tulua  at  Platanal.  Here  ia  the  first  we  have  seen  of  the  Tulua, 
which,  even  up  here,  would  be  a  pretty  good  stream  to  ford.  Ap- 
parently it  rattles  over  a  stony  bed  almost  till  it  reaches  the  very 
Caaca,  without  becoming  guiet  as  do  the  streams  farther  north. 
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A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  go  no  fiurther.  We 
had  dinner  to  get,  and  dispositions  for  night  to  make.  Platanai 
is  an  open  spot  a  few  rods  square,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ta- 
\uL  I  had  some  plants  to  put  in  paper,  and  among  them  a  baih 
Passiflora.  I  lost  the  most  beautiful  Inga  to-daj  I  ever  saw 
growing  wild.  Here  I  discovered  that  thej  had  fidled  to  brin^ 
as  thej  promised,  some  ^und  maize.  For  vegetables  ihey  hni 
green  plantains,  and  I  made  a  miserable  dinner.  Two  men  went 
back  and  built  a  fence  across  the  road  to  keep  the  mules  firm 
returning.  This  is  generally  done  of  nights,  even  when  tiavet 
ing  in  the  highway,  where  there  are  no  pastures  or  pens* 

The  weather  was  threatening.  Some  united  together  and 
made  a  tent  of  their  bajetones,  sleeping  under  it  almost  without 
bed  or  clothing.  Stems  of  cana  brava,  a  grass  as  large  and 
straight  as  fishing-poles,  served  very  well  for  a  frame-work.  Don 
Modesto  and  others  slept  wrapped  in  their  bayetones  under  the 
open  sky.  All  wore  their  day-dothes.  I  hung  my  hammock 
between  two  trees,  and  passed  another  rope  between  them  over 
my  hammock,  and  on  this  hung  my  encauchado,  so  that  the 
edges  of  it  were  lower  than  my  hammock.  Beneath  me  I  pot 
my  saddle,  paper,  and  day-clothes.  I  had  sewed  up  the  head* 
hole  in  my  bayeton,  and  used  it  for  a  blanket.  I  went  to  sleep 
looking  up  into  the  gloomy  sky,  but  was  soon  waked  up  bjr 
Dr.  Quintero,  who  told  me  I  must  not  expose  my  head  to  ixnh 
diation ;  so  I  drew  it  in  under  my  roo£ 

I  woke  at  sunrise,  and  it  was  raining.  As  yet  I  was  dry,  but 
how  should  I  dress  ?  A  knotty  question.  The  tent  ofiered  a 
solution.  I  reached  under  my  hammock,  and  got  my  hat  and 
my  clothes.  I  then  sprang  out,  and  ran  '^between  the  drops" 
to  the  tent,  and  dressed  there.  Meanwhile  a  cup  of  chocolate 
was  brought  me — a  small  silver  cup,  that  would  hold  half  a  gilL 
I  had  stipulated  for  a  silver-rimmed  cocoanut-shell  for  my  al- 
lowance, but  this  morning  they  could  not  make  enough  in  the 
rain.  Tascon,  Manuel  Vicente,  and  Miguel  the  peon  came  in 
with  the  horses,  and  brought  with  them  a  venomous  snake  that 
they  had  killed. 

Died  in  the  night  La  Pechona  and  both  her  sisters ;  cause, 
rapid  consumption,  aggravated  by  the  rain  in  the  night.  They 
yielded  up  the  last  drop  of  their  spirit  about  daybreak.     Don 
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Modesto  is  a  sincere  mourner,  and  Tascon  disconsolate.  While 
we  were  preparing  to  mount,  the  bereaved  attended  to  the  obse- 
quies of  all  that  remained  of  the  dear  departed.  They  wrote 
not  even  resurgam  on  their  monument,  lest  their  reBOtrection 
might  occur  before  our  return  here. 

The  bereavement  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  Don  Modesto. 
The  daring,  jubilant  leader  of  yesterday  was  no  more.  No  more 
we  heard  the  cry,  "  Don't  flinch,  my  dears,  for  here  go  I ;" 
now  it  would  mean,  "  Wherever  I  go  a  child  can  ride,"  We 
soon  had  an  ugly  brook  to  cross.  Dr.  Quintero  had  to  go  back 
to  help  him  down  the  bank.  We  were  etill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tulua ;  some  time  after  passing  this  branch  of  it  wc 
came  out  to  clear  land  again.  We  gathered  on  a  jutting  knoll, 
and  looked  down  on  our  camp  of  last  night.  The  min  had 
ceased,  and  the  sun  was  coming  out  The  Tulua  here  seemed 
to  bend  its  course  more  to  the  northward ;  it  came  down  from 
the  east  between  steep  grass-covered  hills.  Above  us  were  the 
heights  of  Tiemble-cuL 

I  would  not  think  of  riding  my  little  mare  up  there.  I  tried 
to  drive  hex,  but,  as  I  was  in  advance  of  the  party,  she  would 
not  go.  I  led  her  a  while,  but  it  was  so  slippery  tliat  I  feared 
falling  under  her  feet.  I  Anally  exchanged  her  for  a  gun,  and 
afler  an  amazing  climb  I  was  at  tlic  top  of  Tiemble-cul.  You 
could  see  from  here  the  settlements  in  a  place  between  Tului 
and  Buga.  It  seemed  an  hour  before  the  party  came  in  sight. 
I  managed  to  finish  drying  my  clothes  in  the  sun  first,  but  had 
hard  work  to  keep  warm  the  while. 

Level  and  descending  ground  now  brought  us  through  a 
email  piece  of  woods  to  El  Chorro.  Here  was  a  house,  kept  at 
present  by  a  boy  named  Uraulo.  Our  luxuries  here  were  a 
root  milk,  and  arracachaa.  I  cooked  some  rice,  made  sirup  from 
panela,  and  ate.  I  dried  my  hammock,  and  dried  all  my  paper 
over  a  fire,  and  obtained  many  new  plants.  We  staid  all  day, 
and  they  tried  to  kill  a  deer.  Down  nearer  the  river  the  hill- 
sides were  covered  with  paths  of  the  tapir,  here  called  danta. 
We  had  no  hopes  of  shooting  one  of  them,  as  they  remain  hid 
nil  day,  and  the  river  was  too  far  below  us  to  permit  our  thinking 
of  descending,  Chorro  means  a  rill  or  torrent.  A  cold  stream 
rolled  down  the  hill-side  a  few  rods  beyond  the  house,  which 
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yielded  us  the  water  we  needed.  The  house  is  on  oompintife- 
I7  a  level  spot ;  that  is,  a  cask  might  stand  salEdj  near  it  niA- 
oat  any  danger  of  its  rolling  do¥m  to  the  Tnlni.  Bade  of  it 
the  ground  rose  up  to  an  unknown  height.  Part  of  the  slope 
was  covered  with  wax-palm  (Cerosylon)  and  a  thicket  of  otiiv 
plants. 

Before  dark  we  were  informed  that  somebody  was  oonuDg. 
It  was  like  picking  up  a  boat  at  sea.  We  all  came  out  of  the 
house.  It  was  Don  Antonio  Besero,  with  two  peons.  HeowBS 
mules  &rther  up  at  Las  Playas,  and  had  come  to-day  fiom  Ijs 
Minas,  where  he  camped  last  night.  The  peons  built  a  fise  0d 
doors.     Within,  we  had  a  candle-end  and  a  pack  of  caidsL 

Before  break&st,  on  Wednesday,  I  went  up  to  the  pafaiaL 
On  my  return  I  found  my  thermometer  broken,  an  iiiqiaiahlft 
loss,  as  it  needed  comparing  with  a  standard  theimometa.  Bb 
one  knew  how  it  happened.  Don  Modesto  took  the  death  of 
La  Pechona  no  harder  than  I  the  loss  of  my  thennomefari  I 
ate  no  break£»t.  But  we  must  march.  We  went  iqp  the  nv* 
er,  but  also  receded  fimn  it,  going  obliquely  up  an  imrnfaise  ad- 
ditional  ascent.  We  met  some  bulls  that  we  wished  fiuAer  ofl^ 
or  on  ground  better  for  sport 

At  length  our  path  lay  along  an  immense  inclined  jdane  that 
seemed  terminated  by  the  sky  above  and  the  river  below.  So 
steep  was  the  hill,  and  so  narrow  the  path,  that  they  would  not 
sufifer  me  to  ride  for  a  long  way ;  so  vre  all  walked,  leading  our 
horses.  In  this  position  we  halted  with  a  snake  in  front  cfuB^ 
which  was  shot  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  I  could  neither 
cany  him  on  nor  examine  him  for  fangs,  so  we  all  voted  faun 
venomous,  and  left  him.  At  length  we  had  to  descend  two 
thirds  of  the  way  to  the  river.  I  think  it  took  us  an  hour  of 
steep  zigzag;  then  we  came  to  a  brook,  and  we  all  halted 
Granadinos  rarely  drink  without  first  taking  dulce.  A  pwo6 
of  panela  was  produced,  and  cut  with  a  machete  into  inch  cubes, 
or  larger  pieces.  A  totuma  was  taken  fix)m  a  peon^s  hat,  rinsed, 
and  passed  round  with  water  fix)m  the  chilly  rilL 

Again  we  were  on  the  still  worse  slope  of  almost  a  precipiee, 
but  not  yet  dangerous,  so  I  kept  my  saddle.  In  one  place  I 
found  it  necessary  to  pause  to  adjust  my  hat  in  so  critical  a 
place  that  a  peon  told  me  afterward  that  he  ^^prayed  the  holy 
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Vir^n  that  I  might  not  fall."  Here  we  saw  several  giant  vul- 
tures Bailing  through  the  air.  I  aak  the  name,  and  they  tell 
me  it  is  the  buitre.  I  ask  if  it  is  not  the  condor,  and  tliey 
know  no  such  bird.  I  can  hardly  doubt  but  it  is  Vultnr  Gry- 
phus,  the  largest  bird  that  flies.  His  wingg  are  remarkable ; 
they  have  several  feathers  projecting  beyond  the  rest  like  ex- 
tended fingers.  The  scenery  that  passes  under  hia  eye  ia,  like, 
tiimael^  gloomy,  solitary,  and  gigantic.  Cowa,  Iioraes,  and  mules 
hare  nothing  to  fear  from  him  while  well  and  able  to  o£Fcr  re- 
sistance, but  calvea  and  colts,  when  veiy  young,  are  blinded 
and  destroyed. 

We  continued  descending  till  the  rain  threatened  to  pour  in 
upon  us.     We  held  a  council  in  a  rocky  ravine,  and  voted  to 
p  oamp,  but  Don  Antonio  finally  persuaded  us  to  advance  to  Las 
Uj'aa,  where  we  crossed  the  Tulua,  here  about  two  feet  deep. 
ere  we  built,  on  Don  Antonio''s  land,  a  rancho  of  the  leaves 
if  FourcToya  (pita,  cabuya),  the  best  thing  we  could  find,  althouf^ 
e  leaves  are  very  heavy,  being  3  or  4  feet  long,  5  inches  wide, 
and  nearly  an  inch  thick.     Each  leaf  has  a  notch  cut  in  it,  to 
hang  it  across  a  horizontal  pole,  or  bejuco,  or  cord  of  fique,  paa»- 
ing  along  the  slender  rafters.     The  plant  grows  here  in  abun- 
dant quantities,  so  tliat  this  region  may  yet  export  from  it  a 
cordage  like  llanilla.     Fique  is  another  name  for  its  fibre- 
While  the  camp  was  building  another  venomous  snake  was 
killed,  of  which  I  saved  the  head.    I  hung  my  hammock  under 
the  rancho,  leaving  room  enough  for  the  rest  of  them  beneath 
me.    We  remained  all  Thursday  at  Las  Playas,    They  hunted, 
but  killed  nothing  but  a  pava — Penelope — not  so  large  as  a 
common  fowl,  and  two  small  birds.     Here  I  found  an  Agave,  I 
tliink,  much  more  like  the  centuty-plant  of  Jlexico  than  the 
Fourcroya  is.     From  my  seeing  it  in  but  one  place  among  the 
settlements,  I  infer  that  it  ia  indigenous ;  still  they  call  it  Ca- 
buya de  Mejico.     Don  Antonio  has  a  great  horror  of  heresy,  so 
tliat  our  debates  on  religious  points  served  to  make  tlie  time 
pass  where,  for  want  of  house  and  candle-ends,  the  other  game 
(cards)  could  not  be  played  so  well. 

I  asked  him  whether  the  Virgin  could  be  in  two  places  at 
once.  He  thought  it  possible.  In  a  thousand  places?  He 
thought  not.    If  a  thousand  persona  were  talking  to  her  at  once, 
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could  she  hear  them  all,  and  know  every  thing  that  everjr  one 
did  ?  He  thought  not ;  but  whj  all  these  questions  ?  **  For 
this  reason,^  I  replied :  **  Gk>d  is  omniscient  and  omniporesent; 
therefore,  if  all  the  world  were  praying  to  Him  at  once,  he  would 
be  with  them  all,  and  know  every  thing  that  they  said,  thouj^ 
and  felt ;  but  if  too  many  prayed  to  the  Virgin  at  once,  I  feared 
that  some  of  them  would  lose  their  trouble ;  therefore  I  thou^ 
it  most  prudent  to  pray  to  God  in  the  first  instance.**  Befioie 
Besero  had  finished  his  answer,  I  fear  I  was  so  fiur  asleep  as  ta 
assent  to  it. 

On  Friday  morning  the  others  were  driven  to  make  inroads 
on  the  rice,  which  had  thus  ba  been  reserved  to  me.  They  tried 
the  experiment  of  fiying  dry  rice  in  lard,  of  which  they  had 
brought  a  bladderfiil,  just  as  Scotch  snuff  is  elsewheie  pat  upi 
Dry  rice  fries  harder  and  harder,  if  any  thing.  When  they  aban- 
doned it,  I  added  water,  tore  the  two  small  birds  in  bits, 'and 
made  a  stew  for  the  starving  dogs.  Hunters  do  not  think  raw 
meat  agrees  with  dogs  until  they  become  accustomed  to  it. 

After  break£ut  we  recrossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Tulul, 
and  pursued  our  way  up  to  Jicaramata.  We  camped  eadiy,  bat 
in  a  place  where  Fourcroya  is  too  scarce  to  build  a  good  rancha 
I  had  to  clear  a  spot  to  hang  my  hammock  between  two  trees. 
Each  day  the  process  of  drying  paper  by  a  fire  built  for  the  por- 
pose  is  becoming  a  more  severe  task,  but  upon  this  depends  all 
my  hope  of  bringing  out  my  plants.  Here  a  deer  was  shot.  It 
was  probably  Cervus  Peronei,  similar  to  C.  Yirginiana,  but  con- 
siderably smaller.  We  made  it  last  us  two  meals,  and  gave  the 
dogs  nothing  but  the  viscera,  the  bones,  and,  lastly,  the  skin. 
We  had  salt,  and  I  cooked  my  own  dinner  on  a  spit,  and  found 
it  delicious.  I  salted  another  piece,  and  plastered  it  against  a 
tree,  out  of  dogs*  reach :  this  was  my  breakfast.  I  am  so  fitf 
driven  by  necessity  that  I  now  claim  mj*  share  of  the  cheese 
they  take  with  the  chocolate.  I  think,  in  a  day  or  two,  I  could 
eat  green  plantains,  or  even  sancocho. 

On  Saturday,  Dr.  Quintero,  Dr.  Damian  Caicedo,  Miguel  and 
Manuel  Vicente,  and  a  peon,  went  with  me  to  Guavito,  the  in- 
nermost pasture.  The  continual  slopes  toward  the  river,  which 
hitherto  have  rarely  allowed  an  acre  of  level  ground  in  a  square 
mile,  seem  to  have  so  hx  intermitted,  that  firom  Jicaramata  up 
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the  land  ia  sa  level  as  in  ordinary  rough  New  England  towns. 
Here  we  passed  a  spot  that  might  make  a  fine  farm  after  drain- 
ing off  one  or  two  pools — lagunetas.  But,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  South  American  progress,  it  must  yet  be  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore a  wheel-road  will  be  made  here. 

A  thick  wood  intervened  between  here  and  our  Ultima  Thiile, 
Qtinvito.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  almost  obso- 
lete path  to  tliis  pasture,  which,  distant  as  it  is  from  human  haV 
itation,  is  probably  only  two  thirds  up  to  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  Canca  and  the  Magdalena.  Guavito  seems  to  be  lefi 
to  grow  over  without  burning  off.  Tliese  pastures  arc  valuable, 
because  mules  brought  up  here  have  surer  feet  and  harder  hoofs* 
This  of  Guavito  is  of  less  value,  as  beasts  of  prey  infest  it  mote< 
Still  farther  up  we  can  sec  the  naked  summits  of  hills  far  above 
1U,  apparently  destitute  of  rock  as  is  tlie  ground  where  we  are. 
Those,  however,  are  paramo,  and  not,  like  these,  kept  open  by 
fire.     Wild  cows  are  said  to  hvo  there  unowned. 

Here  we  held  a  council.  Miguel  and  Manuel  Vicente  built  a 
ranclio  in  the  woods ;  Quintero,  Damian,  and  I  hunted  for  cin- 
chona ;  and  the  peon  went  back  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
had  staid  behind  to  hunt.  After  some  hours  in  the  woods  be- 
tween Guavito  and  Jiearamata,  we  went  back  to  meet  the  oth- 
ers. We  met  part  of  them  lialf  way,  bringing  part  of  the  thinga. 
Don  Modesto  was  sick,  and  would  go  no  farther.  Tascon  and 
Lorenzo,  the  peon,  were  to  stay  with  him.  We  all  agreed  to 
turn  back,  and  came  hungry  to  a  camp  where  there  was  little 
to  eat. 

A  new  council  was  held,  and  the  state  of  our  larder  was  snch 
that  I  advised  without  scruple  a  retreat  on  Sunday  morning  to 
El  Cliorro.  I  stipulated,  however,  that  a  peon  should  bring  on 
niy  horse,  etc.,  and  allow  me  to  spend  the  day  on  foot  and  alone. 
This  night  the  rancho,  which  had  been  enlarged,  admitted  my 
hammock,  and  jay  encauchado  was  made  part  of  the  roof  of  it. 

Sunday  I  spent  alone,  but  not  in  a  state  of  physical  rest.  I 
enjoyed  the  day  better  than  many  others.  Only  once  the  party 
beliind  me  lost  their  way,  and  I  had  to  direct  them,  from  an  op- 
posite hill,  by  shouts  and  signs,  till  tlicy  at  length  reached  a 
path.  I  was  so  lightly  clad  that  I  feared,  also,  some  danger  of 
being  empanunado,  or  benumbed;  but  I  tripped  rapidly  over  the 
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coldest  part  of  the  way.  I  arrived  before  5  at  El  ChorrOy  and 
feund  Besero  and  his  peones  there.  The  others  came  in  soon 
after,  having  abandoned  one  saddle-beast,  which  was  broo^ 
home  some  weeks  after,  as  I  have  been  told* 

On  Monday  morning  we  ate  eveiy  thing  except  a  little  choc- 
olate and  perhaps  some  dried  bee£  The  fried  arracachas  seem- 
ed exquisite  to  a  famishing  man*  Thej  tasted  like  potatoei 
sUoed  raw  and  fried.  I  never  have  tasted  them  so  cooked  ex- 
cept when  starving,  but  I  judge  they  might  be  good  even  to  a 
pampered  palate.  I  was  off  hj  8.  We  had  intended  to  start 
at  sunrise,  but,  after  making  the  best  arrangements  possible,  ev- 
ery thing  fell  through,  and  the  last  of  the  party  did  not  leavo 
till  9.  The  roads  were  horrible,  for  it  had  ndned.  At  Tiem- 
ble-cul  I  dismounted,  and  walked  to  PlatanaL  I  rode  to  Bio 
San  Marcos,  and  thence  walked  to  within  a  league  of  Laa  IB- 
nas.  In  the  ascent  from  San  Marcos,  Pepe^s  horse  gave  out, 
was  left,  and  probably  eaten  up  that  night  The  young  rider 
proved  a  smart  walker,  and  held  out  bravely.  He  rode  my 
horse  some,  now  one  of  the  freshest  of  the  lot.    ;  . 

All  day  we  never  united:  we  were  routed*-  In  the  end, the 
dismounted  Pepe,  with  Dr.  Quintero  and  Tascon,  came  out  ahead. 
Next  came  Don  Modesto,  Chq)e,  and  myself  We  passed  the 
Picazo  at  dark,  and  before  8  we  were  at  La  Bibera.  The  re- 
mainder came  in  an  hour  after  us.  Those  who  accompanied  the 
baggage-mule  had  the  worst  of  it.  Her  load  was  but  empty 
dishes,  an  empty  saddle  or  two,  and  things  that  riders  found 
their  horses  too  weak  to  carry,  but  they  say  she  fell  about  twen- 
ty times.  Four  silver  cups,  that  ought  to  have  staid  at  home, 
came  in  ruined.  Amid  all  this,  however,  La  Pechona  was  not 
forgotten ;  the  three  bottles  came  in  unscathed.  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  expedition  to  Jicaramata. 

I  made  another  excursion,  hoping  to  reach  the  oaks  east  of 
Las  J^Iinas  by  passing  £1  Yesal,  the  gypsum  place.  In  this 
I  failed,  and  the  fruit  of  the  expedition  was  a  fine  equis  or 
x-snake,  so  called  because  he  seems  marked  over  with  that  let- 
ter. He  was  a  little  less  than  three  faet  long,  has  formidafafe 
fangs,  and  a  formidable  reputation.  As  I  could  find  no  better 
place  for  so  dangerous  a  trophy,  I  was  obliged  to  tie  the  head 
to  my  hat-band.     A  negro  spied  it  on  my  way  home,  and  wish- 


I  to  ba7  it  to  make  meditnne  o£  He  offered  me  $3  20  for  it, 
■*^rhe  New  York  Lyceum  has  it.] 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  an  incident  that  occurred  at  La 
Paila  with  the  head  from  Laa  Playas.  I  waa  at  work  barefoot 
in  my  room ;  the  wind  blew  the  head  off  the  table,  and  I  trod 
on  it.  I  raised  my  foot,  and  found  the  bead  hanging  to  it  "by 
one  of  the  fangs,  and  the  other  broken  off,  whether  in  my  foot 
I  know  not.  Fortunately,  my  first  terror  at  being  bitten  by  a 
venomous  snake  had  long  been  past,  and  though  ever  after  I 
feared  the  possibility  of  a  bite  more  than  before,  the  terror  con- 
sequent on  a  bite,  I  hope,  will  never  be  so  great  again.  I  never 
even  mentioned  this  accident  to  the  family. 

Speaking  of  anakea,  the  account  they  give  of  one  here  ia 
really  a  little  the  most  horrible  story,  I  think,  ever  invented. 
It  ties  ita  tail  firmly  round  a  bush,  and  yon  are  not  apt  to 
see  it  till  you  are  within  its  reach.  So  long  as  you  stand  thera 
you  are  miharmed,  but  the  moment  you  try  to  fly,  quick  aa 
lightning  the  miscreant  whips  hia  venomous,  hooked,  and  hor- 
ribly strong  fangs  into  you.     Of  course  I  do  not  believe  a  word 

^^  I  made  one  other  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulu&  Thia 
w^rsa  in  quest  of  a  silver  mine,  of  which  there  is  an  old  trai^tion, 
hack  of  the  Tablazo,  east  of  the  town  of  Tulua.  To  reach  thia 
from  La  Ribera  I  passed  through  the  town  of  Tulua,  It  standa 
south  of  the  River  Tulua,  and  so  you  cross  that  rather  violent 
river  on  a  high,  long,  narrow  bridge  with  no  railings.  It  con- 
sista  of  hewed  beams  laid  side  by  side  from  sliore  to  shor^ 
Bometiraea  with  earth  laid  on  them.  When  one  of  them  breaka 
the  others  are  crowded  together,  so  that  the  width  of  this  bridge 
is  variable.  At  ita  widest  aome  will  never  ride  across  it, 
though  narrow  bridges  are  generally  safe  in  the  daytime,  if 
your  horae  be  not  blind  of  one  eye. 

Of  the  town  of  Tulua  I  know  little.  I  have  been  six  timea 
through  it,  but  never  dismounted  in  it.  It  is  a  paved  town,  the 
cabecera  of  a  canton,  and  the  distrito  has  a  population  of  4352. 
The  Tablazo  is  an  elevated  grassy  plain,  not  so  high  as  the  Pi- 
cazo  opposite  to  it,  but  of  many  hundred  acres.  The  deep  dell 
back  of  it  may  contain  silver,  but  to  mc  the  boulders  look  much 
like  those  any  where  else,     I  bad  a  pleasant  day,  however,  bat 
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for  it  in  a  terrible  time  for  getting 


tarn.  There  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  deal  of  crednlitjr  in 
relation  to  mines  and  treasures ;  and,  in  thia  respect,  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  a  countiy  really  to  contain,  as  this  does,  mndi 
bidden  treasure,  and  also,  as  there  are  here,  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silyer  unexplored.  I  do  not  count  that  of  Tablazo  among 
ibenL 
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Up  the  river  we  go  again.  It  was  neariy  dark  when  we  left 
Tulua  for  San  Pedro.  I  have  since  passed  that  road  again  in 
the  night,  and  all  that  these  two  transits  would  enable  me  to 
saj  is,  that  the  crossings  of  muddj  streams  make  it  terrible  in 
the  dark.  They  are,  some  of  them,  if  not  indeed  most  of  them, 
artificial  wateivcouises — aoequias — ^made  fi>r  irrigation,  and  to 
convey  water  to  houses.  The  proprietors  of  acequias  are,  of 
course,  bound  by  law  to  bridge  them,  but  they  do  it  so  rardy 
that  I  do  not  now  recollect  more  than  one  or  two  that  have  a 
bridge  which  can  be  passed.  K  we  rode  rhinoceroses  or  Mppo- 
potami  it  would  be  difierent ;  but  to  be  bespattered  by  your 
nei^bors,to  bespatter  them,  to  bespatter  yourself^  and,  worst  of 
all,  to  fear  being  absolutely  ingulfed  by  the  criminal  neg^jgenoe 
of  rich  landholders,  is  tiying  to  patience. 

Passing  by  daylight  over  this  road  made  a  difierent  impies- 
sion.  There  were  other  things  besides  the  mud-ibrds  to  notioe» 
for  the  countrr  is  really  beautiful ;  and,  say  your  worst  of  the 
mud,  I  have  never  lost  a  horse  in  it,  which  ciicumstance  con- 
vinces me  that  I  have  dreaded  it  too  mudi.  Heie  I  saw  an 
anoial  or  rice-field,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw,  so  rare  is  the  col- 
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tare  of  rice  in  Soath  America.  This  piece  waa  small,  but  tlie 
structure  of  it  siirpriaed  me  not  a  little.  It  wa8  an  abaolute 
plane,  inclining  slightly  to  the  west  On  the  upper  side  waa  an 
kcequia,  that  sent  over  the  field  a  sheet  of  water  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  that  formed  no  cliannels  and  covered  all  the 
ground.  A  ditch  was  made  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  the  wa- 
ter again  and  carry  it  oS. 

Opposite  the  little  town  of  San  Pedro  is  a  hacienda,  to  which 
my  mind  runs  back  with  delight.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  had 
better  opportunitiea  to  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly 
amiable  family  that  occupy  it.  Here,  as  at  La  Eibera,  the  la- 
dies sat  at  the  table  with  us.  Our  dining-room  was  the  back 
corredor ;  my  bedroom  was  the  other,  with  my  hammock  ex- 
tended from  a.  window-grating  to  a  pillar  of  the  roof.    A  curious 

reen  separated  the  dining-room  from  one  of  the  nicest  gardens 
all  the  country.  I  did  not  at  once  discover  that  it  was  a 
diick  matting  of  a  Fassiflora  with  a  very  small  flower.  There 
are  several  sucli  species  here.  This  formed  a  dense  curtain, 
capable  of  shutting  out  the  sun  and  admitting  the  air — a  peren- 
nial veil  of  leaf  and  flower. 

Directly  under  the  eavea  of  the  house  ran  a  cheerlul  rill  in  a 
channel  of  burned  bricks.  Water  for  the  table  was  dipped  up 
at  the  upper  end.  The  plates,  as  taken  from  the  table,  were  set 
in  it  farther  down.  Most  operations  which  are  done  in  dishes 
and  pails  of  water  in  our  kitchens  are  here  done  in  the  acequia, 
if  there  be  one.  There  seemed  to  be  a  mystery  about  this  ace- 
quia,  for  I  could  not  tell  where  this  water  could  come  from.  The 
house  was  west  of  the  road,  and  the  water  must  cross  it ;  but, 
apparently,  the  house  stands  kiglier  than  any  point  of  the  road 
that  I  could  see.  I  have  spoken  already  of  the  acequeros'  skill, 
the  results  of  which  here  puzzle  me. 

In  the  morning  we  were  astonished  with  a  breakfast  at  six ! 
It  is  little  short  of  a  miracle,  being,  perliaps,  two  hours  earlier 
than  any  other  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  the  land.  The  family  can 
be  no  ordinary  people  certainly.  Here  I  filled  a  bag  with  or- 
anges, wliich  were  as  abundant  and  as  good  as  man  could  de- 
sire. They  have  also  cocoanut-trecs,  which,  if  they  do  not  yet 
bear,  are  majestic  ornaments,  and  keep  up  a  very  pretty  music 
in  the  night-breeze  by  the  rustle  of  their  leaflets.  They  need 
twelve  years  here  to  grow  in. 
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We  were  off  earlier  than  most  fiunilies  could  hare  sent  vm 
away  with  chocolate  only.  A  little  above,  I  saw  some  trmi 
rather  taller  and  more  slender  than  most  apple-trees.  I  thon^ 
at  first  they  were  deformed  by  dozens  of  hornets'  nests.  I  look- 
ed again,  and  really  the  supposed  nests  were  the  firnit.  It  was 
the  gnan&bana  (Anona  moricata),  called  in  Jamaica  sour-sop. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  slightly  fibrous,  so  as  to  eat  beautifully  with 
a  fork.  Elegance  of  eating  is  a  high  recommendation  to  a  firuit 
However  delicious  the  flavor,  you  can  not  enjoy  a  finit  thai 
smears  fingers  and  face,  dogs  the  teeth,  or  keeps  you  on  the 
alert  to  separate  eatable  firom  uneatable.  The  guanabana  is  as 
large  as  the  largest  pine-apple,  slightly  acid,  and  not  quite  sweet 
enough,  and  with  no  aromatic  flavor.  The  pulp  separates  in 
morsels,  and  is  firee  firom  the  rind  and  seeds.  Two  other  AnKh 
nas  are  to  be  mentioned.  The  A.  Chirimolia,  the  durimoya,  is 
smaller,' of  less  r^ular  shape,  more  firagile  rind  and  tender  pn^ 
tiian  the  guan&buia.  It  is  by  many  reckoned  the  best  finit  in 
the  world,  and  by  others  rejected  in  disgust.  Its  flavor  is  at^ 
most  exactiy  that  of  its  congener  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missiwrip- 
pi,  the  Anona  or  Asimina  triloba,  there  called  papaw.  The  An- 
ona  squamosa  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  much  like  the  du- 
rimoya in  physical  constitution,  but  inferior  in  flavor.  They 
call  it  anon.  The  guanabana,  which  I  prefer,  is  undervalued 
here,  just  as  our  Northern  papaw  is  abandoned  to  n^roes  and 
opossums. 

After  picking  fix)m  a  guanabana  all  I  wanted,  dropping  seeds 
along  the  road  for  a  mile,  and  eating  with  my  fingers  without 
unfitting  them  to  handle  white  satin,  I  threw  away  the  rest. 
Soon  after  ordinary  breakfast-time,  we  were  rattiing,  in  a  long 
single  file,  over  the  pavements  of  Buga,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cauca.  After  turning  various  comers,  the  head  of  the 
column  rode  into  a  house,  and  we  all  followed.  We  dismount- 
ed in  the  patio,  and  soon  were  seated  in  a  parlor  more  dvilized 
than  usuaL  I  received  no  introductions,  but  the  conversation 
showed  that  I  was  known  to  them.  In  explanation,  I  was  told 
that  one  of  the  young  LKD/s  with  whom  I  crossed  the  mount- 
ain was  a  cousin  to  them.  Some  dulce  and  water  were  served, 
but  no  cigars  offered.  Per  contra,  they  had  some  curious  arti- 
des  of  vertuy  images,  etc,  made  of  tobacco :  they  were  exposed 


to  the  inconvenience  of  needing  to  be  moistened  with  aguardiente 
from  time  to  time.  I  always  knew  that  tobacco  and  mm  were 
aUies.  On  the  table  were  books,  and  a  portfolio  of  drawinga, 
and  guitar  music.  All  these  looked  strange  to  me,  so  long  had 
I  forgotten  them. 

Buga  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Piedrae  Eiver,  a  broad,  shal- 
low stream,  over  which  they  tliink  of  throwing  a  foot-bridge  of 
gnadua.  It  has  less  volume  than  the  Buga-la^Grande  and  the 
Tolua,  and  nearly  the  same  as  the  Paila.  A  vacant  space  of 
stony  ground  here  separates  the  town  from  the  river  bank.  The 
shore  is  lined  with  washerwomen  and  garments  spread  out  to 
dry.  Yankees  complain  of  the  mode  of  washing  here,  but  with 
little  justice,  I  suspect.  Steuart  describes  them  as  "  thumping 
and  squeezing  their  linen  upon  the  broad  smooth  stones,  mak- 
ing the  collar  and  wrist  buttons  rain  down  like  kail  into  the 
stream."  True,  they  wash  without  tubs  and  kettles,  and  do  not 
scald  their  clothes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  injure  them, 
and,  when  a  man  tells  about  buttons  hailing  down,  I  am  in- 
clined to  tliink  he  exaggerates.  They  do  not  know  our  way  of 
rubbing,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  better.  If  a  man  must  have 
his  clothes  washed  as  they  were  in  his  mother's  kitchen,  let  him 
do  it  with  his  own  liands. 

Just  out  of  Buga,  toward  the  river,  I  noticed  a  beautiful  buab, 
with  large  red  flowers,  bright  green  leaves,  and  sharp  thorns,  as 
I  found  to  my  cost.  It  proved  to  be  a  cactate  (lower,  and  was 
probably  a  Pei-cskia,  a  leafy  Genus  in  that  leafless  Order.  A 
few  miles  farther  south  are  tluNse  or  four  houses,  mere  huts.  We 
will  select  one  of  them,  on  the  west  and  lower  side  of  the  road, 
and  take  seats  and  rest  in  the  piazza  while  I  tell  you  a  story. 

I  swam  a  horse  across  the  Cauca  above  here,  between  Vijea 
and  Ccrrito  once,  and  before  the  horse  reached  Cerrito  he  ap- 
peared tired  out.  There  I  spent  two  days,  and  the  animal  fared 
well.  The  next  day  I  came  down  here,  leas  than  fifteen  miles. 
Some  miles  above  the  poor  horse  flagged.  I  thought  lie  could 
not  possibly  be  tired  till  I  had  punished  him  with  a  severity 
that  makes  me  ache  now.  He  so  far  gave  out  that  I  waa 
obliged  to  dismount  and  drive  him.  The  poor  fellow  knew  that 
his  home  waa  forty  miles  below,  and  probably  despaired  living 
to  reach  it  ^ain ;  so  when  he  come  to  a  narrow  lane  (you  sea 
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fences  are  more  oommon  here  than  below)i  he  stftddenfy*  tniBad 
into  it,  and  tried  to  nui  away.  Poor  fellow,  he  oonld  not  nm; 
a  cripple  could  have  overtaken  hinu  I  faron^it  him  hack»  hit 
did  not  Btrike  him  for  trying  to  ran. 

So  I  came  to  this  house,  and  the  occupant  was  ia  Ae  yaid. 
I  asked  him  what  ailed  my  horse.  He  said.  He  is  destroneado. 
The  word  means  maimed,  but  he  meant  exhausted — not  toed, 
but  used  up  as  if  by  a  typhoid  fever.  HetookUmin;  wemh 
saddled  him.  He  went  and  brought  some  cane.  I  drew  bejt 
machete,  which  was  tied  to  the  saddle  under  the  flap,  and  eat 
up  the  cane.  He  could  still  eat.  Then  I  walked  to  Boga  to 
get  advice,  and  a  horse  if  I  could.  They  told  me  I  could  prolH 
aUy  get  him  to  San  Pedro  next  day  by  going  moat  of  the  wmj 
on  foot,  and  very  slowly.  I  dined  at  Buga.  At  dark  I  w« 
back.  I  cut  up  all  the  cane  the  horse  would  eat.  I  retired^ 
hanging  my  hammockin  the  little  room  that  served  as  bedmom 
for  the  man,  his  wife,  and  their  children. 

In  the  morning  I  cut  more  cane.  They  told  me  to  wait  iSk 
after  breakfiut,  and  let  him  eat.  I  break&sted  on  fried  eggs 
and  fried  plantains,  with  a  good  cup  of  chocolate.  When  I  o^ 
fered  to  pay  them,  they  reftised ;  I  protested,  and  the  woman 
consented  to  take  half  a  dime  to  pay  for  the  eggs  she  bou^ 
for  me  at  the  hoTise  opposite.  I  urged,  but  the  utmost  thq^ 
would  receive  was  a  dime.     Bless  them ! 

I  mounted  my  horse  at  the  Piedras,  and  rode  through  flie 
back  streets  of  Buga.  I  passed  a  place  where  they  had  lolled 
a  cow,  and  were  pinning  the  hide  to  the  ground.  On  the  fence 
were  half  a  dozen  gallinazos,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  jnck  up  a 
morsel  of  meat ;  then  they  looked  at  my  horse,  and,  by  a  wick- 
ed leer,  seemed  to  insinuate  that  I  was  trying  to  cheat  them. 
Somehow  I  felt  guilty,  for  they  looked  at  poor  Bozinante  with 
the  eye  of  a  gratified  connoisseur.  I  could  have  knocked  them 
off  the  fence  with  a  good  wilL 

"  Step  by  step  goes  a  great  ways,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb, 
San  Pedro,  prompt  hospitality,  sympathy,  and  a  freah  horse, 
were  before  me.  And  I  was  not  disappointed,  althou^  I  do 
not  even  know  the  name  of  the  good  people  who  live  there.  I 
sent  the  horse  they  kindly  loaned  me  back  from  La  Paila  by 
maiL    Weeks  afterward,  I  was  riding  home  from  the  Medu)^ 
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when  Pepe  Sanraartin  overtook  me,  and  asked  me  "  if  I  knew 
what  horse  I  waa  riding."  I  told  him  I  did  not.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "  it  is  the  caballo  dcstroncado.'' 

We  left  Buga  about  11.  By  1  we  had  crossed  the  Zonza,  a 
small  river,  with  a  few  houses  south  of  it.  Here  the  aun  be- 
came intolerable ;  and  had  the  day  been  as  long  as  in  uorthem 
flommers,  it  would  Iiave  been  nearly  as  severe.  We  stopped  at 
a  venta,  where  a  biUiard-table  occupied  the  sala.  I  went  back 
to  the  river  to  swim.  The  water  then,  about  2  P.M.,  waa  at 
nearly  100"  F.  It  had  a  strange  effect  on  coming  out.  I  was 
dressing  myself  in  the  shade,  and  I  found  it  too  cold.  I  had 
to  step  into  the  sun  to  warm  myself.  I  started  a  little  bo- 
fore  the  others,  and  stopped  to  see  them  building  a  church  with 
adobe.  In  all  Kew  Granada  I  have  seen  no  new  church  in  the 
process  of  construction  except  at  Zonza  and  Ovcro.  AM  the 
others  are  either  finished  or  abandoned.  I  rode  on,  and  stopped 
on  a  gentle  rise  to  wait  for  the  company.  Never  have  1  seen, 
and  never  expect  to  see,  in  this  mortal  world,  another  place  so 
beautilul.  The  ground  was  gently  swelling ;  clumps  of  trees 
were  scattered  here  and  there  in  every  direction.  The  Qiiin- 
dio  range  in  the  east  terminated  in  plains  at  some  miles  distant, 
and  the  river-forest,  too,  had  retired  far  from  the  road. 

Nestled  in  the  distant  hills  we  could  see  the  buildings  of  a 
Iiacienda  that  bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Paradise  Vale — Val 
Paraiso — ^just  high  enough  to  make  a  perceptible  difference  in 
climate.  Much  of  the  land  about  here  is  irrigated,  and,  there- 
fore, of  perennial  greenness.  With  ordinary  diligence,  tliree 
crops  of  maize,  and  four  of  many  things,  could  be  raised  here. 
Few  things  besides  wheat,  potatoes,  spices,  and  maple-sugar 
could  not  he  raised  here.  Bolivar,  too,  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  place  as  he  passed  tlirough.  He  asked  its  name. 
He  was  told  Zonza  (an  imbecile, /!;m.),  "What  brutality," 
said  the  Liberator,  "to  give  so  unworthy  a  name  to  the  fairest 
qtot  in  the  Italy  of  the  New  World !" 

Soon  we  came  to  more  muddy  crossings  of  acequias — some 
'Ittd,  and  others  worse ;  and  I  was  told  that  all  of  them,  for 
many  miles,  were  derived  from  the  Rio  Guavea,  Then  we 
came  to  the  river  itself,  and  it  was  different  from  all  the  rest. 
The  beds  of  all  the  other  streama  are  from  8  to  20  feet  below 
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tlie  banks.  This  could  not  he  more  than  4 ;  and  jet  it  rip* 
pted  away  over  a  peliblj  Twttom  as  pnie,  as  happy,  and  as  noisy 
as  childhood  ought  to  be.  Farther  on  ws  left  to  onr  right  the 
dizect  road  to  Call,  which  leans  toward  the  Caoca  for  some 
miles,  then  trims  square  down  to  it  through  a  mnddy  lane  o£ 
forest  some  miles  long,  and  tenible  in  the  rainy  season. 

Before  sunset  we  were  at  Cerrito,  the  only  regularly  lud  out 
town  (with  a  Plaza)  this  side  ef  Cartago,  except  the  paved  towns 
and  libraida.  In  the  centre  of  the  Plaza  stands  a  ceiba  (Bom- 
bftx  Ceiba),  the  moat  glorious  shade^ree  I  ever  set  my  eyes 
on ;  in  size  it  is  equal  to  a  large  elm,  in  shape  a  little  mon 
Kffolar,  the  trunk  almost  smooUi  enough  to  Tarnish,  and  the 
thick  green  leaves  already  ramished.  Just  east  of  it  is  the 
diurch,  of  which  the  adjoining  figure  is  a  &ithfnl  delineatioi), 
kindly  fnznished  me  by  the  artiat-traTeler,  Mr,  Church. 


The  front  door,  the  bell-tower,  the  higher  roof  at  the  farther 
end  over  the  principal  altar,  and  the  wing,  which  is  the  sacria- 
tia,  are  a  fair  illustration  of  the  usual  arrangement  in  churches 
in  New  Crranada.  Very  few  indeed  have  the  sacristia  on  the 
other  Bide,  or  behind  the  altar.  Tlie  mercy-door  is,  of  course, 
on  the  side  hidden  from  view,  for,  as  yon  enter  the  front  door, 
it  is  nearly  always  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  left-hand  side. 
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I  visited  the  boya'  school  here  for  less  than  five  minutes  one 
day.  I  do  not  always  learn  as  much  that  is  new  by  a  longer 
visit.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Loncasterian  principle,  as  arc  all 
the  public  schools  here.  Monitors  were  at  this  moment  pass- 
ing around,  examining  the  toes  of  the  boys,  cutting  their  nails, 
and  extracting  the  niguas.  This  is  a  part  of  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  Saturday  aAemoon,  and  wisely  enjoined,  so  neglected 
are  too  many  of  these  children  at  home. 

Here  wo  tomed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  east,  passed  tlie  mer- 
cy-door of  the  church,  and,  as  we  left  the  village,  entered  the 
estate  of  Aurora,  the  property  of  Seiior  Miguel  Cabal,  late  go- 
bcmador  of  tlie  adjoining  province  of  Buenaventura.  We  were 
Boon  seated  at  a  plain,  prompt  dinner.  I  found  our  host  a  man 
of  unusual  intelligence,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  candor  tliat  leads 
me  to  rely  more  on  hia  statements  than  on  those  of  any  other 
one  man  in  all  New  Granada.  He  is  a  Liberal,  and,  therefore, 
I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  get  information  on  the  Conservador 
presidents  Ilcrran  and  Mosquera.  I  rely  upon  little  here  that 
does  not  come  in  the  way  of  admissions,  and  sometimes  very 
reluctant  ones. 
~  The  successor  of  President  Marqaez  was  to  be  elected  by 
Congress  in  1841.  It  could  not  have  been  a  quiet  time,  for  the 
minority,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  break  up  Congreas  by  a  want 
of  a  quorum.  jVII  of  them  tliat  could  be  caught  were  put  in 
prison  till  enough  were  obtained  for  the  purpose.  One  atill 
was  wanting  to  make  a  quorum  when  they  were  brought  into 
the  hall  for  the  election  of  president ;  that  one  lacking  of  a  quo- 
rum was  supplied  by  the  corpse  of  a  member  who  had  died,  A 
majority  of  this  whole  number,  of  living  and  dead,  of  free  agents 
and  prisoners,  gave  their  votes  for  General  Pedro  Alcantara 
Herran.  So  says  Samper,  Apicntamienioa,  p.  345 ;  but  I  am 
almost  driven  by  all  farther  inquiries  to  the  reluctant  and  teiv 
rible  conclusion  that  this  whole  story  is  an  unfounded  falsehood, 
if  not  a  shameless  lie ! 

General  Herran  is  son-in-law  and  companion  in  arms  to  hia 
successor.  General  Mosquera.  Their  campaigns  together  had 
been  chie6y  against  rebels  on  this  side  of  the  Quindio,  and  here 
were  their  warmest  friends  and  bitterest  enemies. 

Herran  ia  not  a  great  man ;  but,  after  ejcamintng  what  his 
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worst  eaemies  say,  I  condude  that  he  made  a  good  presideiit. 
His  worst  act  was  calling  back  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  tun 
justly  expelled  bj  Carlos  UI,  bj  a  decree  of  18th  Oct,  1767. 
Up  to  1740,  never  were  men  more  fSedthful  and  true  to  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  as  they  understood  them,  than  the  Jesuits  in 
New  Granada.  Then  they  were  forbidden  to  extend  their  op- 
erations, and  their  restless  spirit  could  find  no  other  vent  than 
in  increasing  their  wealth  and  power.  They  were  becoming 
more  powerful  than  the  King  and  the  Viceroy,  but  had  abown 
no  disposition  to  abuse  that  power.  They  were  expelled  te 
not  being  as  inefficient,  as  useless,  and  as  wicked  as  all  the  worid 
around  them.  As  they  went  forth  at  night,  lest  a  tumult  should 
arise  among  their  converts,  and  on  foot,  leaving  their  immense 
wealth  the  spoil  to  the  crown,  civilization  wept.  Half-civiliwd 
Indians  threw  away  their  dothes,  left  their  villages  to  decsjf 
and  their  fields  to  become  thickets  again,  and  went  to  huntiiig 
and  fishing.  Many  of  these  missionaries  died  of  want  befors 
they  found  a  refuge  in  Italy  and  England. 

This  law  never  was  repealed,  but  in  1842  Congress  author- 
ized the  government  to  invite  missionaries  fix>m  Eun^  to  come 
and  civilize  the  Indians.  Herran  has  a  brother  high  in  ecclesi- 
astical rank.  All  churches  and  all  safe  governments  are  con* 
servative.  By  some  unhappy  fatality,  the  President  was  in- 
duced to  consent  to  a  return  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  grow- 
ing more  wicked  and  dangerous  every  year  since  their  expulsioni 
They  came  and  settled  in  Bogota  and  other  large  places,  already 
overstocked  with  idle  and  inefficient  priests,  and  did  their  best 
to  make  themselves  useful  and  necessary  to  the  Church.  We 
shall  hear  of  them  farther  on. 

The  course  of  the  Herran  administration  was  a  general,  slow, 
safe  reform.  He  and  his  chief  friends  were  slaveholders,  and 
yet  slavery  was  verging  toward  a  sure  extinction.  None  now 
bom  were  slaves  for  life.  He  systematized  instruction  and  r&" 
pressed  vagrancy.  The  laws  were  all  compiled.  But  one  of 
the  most  admirable  of  his  works  was  a  penal  code — a  system- 
atic classification  of  crimes  and  pimishments,  such  as  is  per- 
haps unknown  in  the  English  language.  Another  long  essa^ 
issued  during  this  administration  I  liave  never  read,  nor  will  I 
venture  to  criticise,  except  for  its  length  and  its  inapprc^xriate- 
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It  ia  called  the  "Constitution  of  1843,"  the  second  of 
Kew  Granada.  I  think  it  must  have  fewer  poeitiTe  faults  tha& 
ita  more  democratic  successor  of  1853. 

Herran  was  succeeded  by  his  father-in-law.  General  Tonus 
Cipriano  Mosquera.  More  aristocratic  in  his  feelings  than  his 
predecessor,  perhaps  with  more  talent,  and  certainly  with  no 
less  patriotism,  Mosquera  was  unquestionably  a  good  president, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  New  Granada  has  ever  had,  and  aa 
good  as  the  best  we  have  had  since  New  Granada  was  a  nation. 
They  charge  him  with  great  cruelties  in  suppressing  previous 
civil  wars.  It  may  be  so ;  but  he  would  have  been  accused  of 
severity  had  he  been  only  a  little  too  lenient.  A  Conservative, 
hia  whole  administration  was  a  series  of  cautious  changes  for 
le  better.  A  brother  to  the  archbishop,  he  brought  on  himself 
censures  of  the  Pope  by  abridging  the  privileges  of  the 
skrgy.  A  slaveholder,  he  still  was  tnie  to  the  principle  of  grad- 
ual extirpation  of  slavery.  Immensely  rich,  he  labored  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  system  of  taxation  that  would  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  the  poor.  He  did  hia  utmost  to  benefit  intercom- 
munication by  land  and  water,  and  his  liberality  in  the  conces- 
sions to  the  Panama  Railroad  should  teach  our  nation  to  respect 
hia  name  and  the  character  of  his  country  that  has  ever  sup- 
ported them. 

"Why,  then,"  I  asked  of  Sefior  Cabal,  "  did  your  party  op- 
|iOae  the  administration  of  Mosquera  ?" 

(!'  "It  was  just  a  piece  of  ambition  and  desire  for  office,"  said  he. 
»•  Bamper,  the  craziest  of  Ked  Republican  theorists,  explains  it 
fa  theao  words :  "  Parties  have  sometimes  incomprehensible  al>- 
errations."  While  he  condemns  much  in  Mosquera  tlrnt  I  ap- 
prove, he  admits  that  his  party  ought  to  have  voted  for  him. 
These  are  his  words :  "  Judging  by  appearances,  skillfully  got 
np  to  produce  a  complete  hallucination,  in  an  evil  hour  they  de- 
cided on  the  disastrous  General  Borrero." 

Sciior  Cabal  has  an  interesting  library,  and  takes  the  "  Coi^ 
reo  de  Ultramar."  He  lias  a  garden,  and  good  orange-trees. 
He  has  a  cane-mill  and  a  distiUery.  I  purposely  avoided  vis- 
iting the  last,  out  of  friendship  to  the  estimable  owner.  Hia 
cane-mill  is  a  sugar-factory,  which  is  rarely  the  case  here.  As 
it  mast  be  20  miles  from  the  neatest  water&U  (100  quite  prob- 
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abljt  for  rockless  countries  can  have  none),  and  half  a  mile  fimn 
the  Cerrito  at  a  point  lower  than  hia  mill,  I  would  have  though 
it  a  piece  of  insanitj  for  him  to  attempt  to  introduce  water-pow- 
er. But  he  has  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  cheapness  of  labor, 
and  the  miraculous  skill  of  Granadan  acequeros.  Even  when 
accomplished  it  looks  absurd. 

After  break&st,  horses  were  brought  out  for  a  ride.  There  is 
a  joxmg  person  in  the  fsunil j,  of  the  middle  class,  between  huif 
and  peasant.  In  aiding  her  to  mount,  as  she  put  her  foot  in  1117 
hand  I  discovered  that  it  was  bare.  I  could  not  easily  over- 
come mj  prejudice  that  human  skin  is  less  nice  to  touch  thaa 
the  tanned  hide  of  an  ox.  The  governor  was  the  last  to  mount 
As  he  did  so,  his  horse  started,  threw  him,  and  dislocated  both 
his  wrists.  I  rode  off,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  a 
doctor;  but  surgical  cases  are  so  rare  here  that  much  skill  is  not 
to  be  expected.  M7  residence  in  South  America  has  brou^ 
to  my  knowledge  but  one  more  dislocation  (of  the  humerus — set 
by  ibe  horse-breaker  Toledo),  and  nothing  else  worse  than 
bruises  and  scratches,  of  which  mine  in  the  Quindk)  (p.  366) 
was  perhaps  the  very  worst.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  the  dis- 
location was  not  properly  reduced,  and,  weeks  afterward,  the  re- 
duction  was  performed  in  Cali. 

La  Senora  de  Cabal  had  three  pairs  of  birds  of  different  spe- 
cies. Far  the  most  interesting  of  these  were  two  little  parrots, 
about  the  size  of  canaries,  unable  to  talk,  indeed,  but  the  most 
intelligent  birds  I  ever  saw.  Mr.  Jenney,  of  Hond^  kindly 
made  me  a  present  of  a  pair  of  the  same  species.  I  suffered  ev- 
ery thing  for  them.  I  carried  them  on  foot  ten  miles  in  a  box, 
cared  for  them  all  the  way  down  the  Magdalena,  and  in  the  ter- 
rible ride  of  night  and  day  from  Calamar  to  Cartagena  (65  miles 
of  8i^A  roads,  in  26  hours),  I  carried  their  cage  hung  round  my 
neck.  Bruised  and  shaken  as  they  were,  they  would  cling  to 
the  wires  to  get  a  chance  to  look  into  my  face,  and  I  never 
spoke  to  my  horse  but  they  answered  me.  At  Cartagena  this 
rough  life  was  over ;  but  at  the  very  sea-side  one  died  and  the 
other  was  lost.  Never  have  I  mourned  for  any  of  the  brute 
creation  as  for  these  poor  little  parrots. 

Near  here  I  once  made  an  instructive  visit.  It  was  a  reunion 
of  nearly  all  our  company  over  the  Quindio  at  the  house  of  one 
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f  them.  He  met  us  on  horseback  soon  after  entering  on  the 
restate)  and  coidially  embraced  me  withoiit  stopping  our  liorses. 
We  arrived  about  5.  Aa  good  a  dinner  as  could  be  prepared 
on  so  short  a  notice  was  served  at  9,  and  all  the  very  lai^  and 
interesting  family  sat  down  with  as.  We  lel't  the  next  morn- 
ing at  8,  without  even  chocolate.  This,  I  am  told,  was  caused 
by  the  inefficiency  of  servants  since  tlie  liberation  of  tlie  slaves. 
Five  years  ago  we  might  have  breakfasted  at  this  hour.  Serv- 
ants have  no  motive  to  work  where  a  sparse  population  occupy 
a  fertile  soil  in  a  climate  of  perpetual  autumn.  We  breakfast- 
ed, with  two  or  three  wooden  spoons,  at  a  dirty,  wayside  venta 
on  what  we  could  pick  up. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  main  road  to  Palmira  I  was  told 
there  was  an  EngUahmaa  named  Birr'-ni.  He  waa  said  not  to 
treat  liis  wife  very  well  as  to  clothing  and  family  comforts,  but 
such  was  my  desire  to  see  one  of  our  race  that  I  decided  to  calL 
Mr.  Byrne  proved  to  bo  an  Irish  gentleman  and  a  Catholic,  an 
ex-consul  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife  is  a  fortunate  woman  in 
the  respects  named :  I  know  of  not  another  in  the  Cauca  that 
need  not  envy  her.  She  is  a  Granadina,  and  speaks  no  En- 
glish in  the  hearing  of  strangers,  but  appears  like  one  of  our 
race.  His  two  oldest  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  are  ei-idently 
English,  though  they  can  not  speak  a  word  of  our  language  yet. 
If  ever  a  poor  home-sick  traveler  comes  here,  who  can  not  talk 
any  Spanish,  how  would  he  be  tantalized  by  the  company  of 
such  a  lady  and  such  children  1 

Wiicre  government  pays  a  foreign  resident  a  sufficient  sum  to 
maintain  a  family,  it  ought  to  select  one  of  our  own  race  and  re- 
ligion, and  require  him  to  take  with  him  a  family  of  the  same. 
But  consuls  are  either  inadequately  paid,  good  business  men, 
living  by  commerce  and  kind  by  instinct,  or,  if  they  are  amply 
salaried,  you  find  them  rewarded  pohticians,  bent  on  laying  up 
something  to  indemnify  themselves  for  outlays  in  past  elections. 
Hence  I  would  sooner  give  a  &iend  an  introduetion  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr,  Byrne,  foreign  as  it  is  in  every  thing  but  sjnnpathy, 
than  to  a  minister  sent  abroad  by  a  political  triumph. 

I  committed  one  act  of  consummate  folly  at  Mr.  Byrne's. 
WhUe  there  was  preparing  such  a  dinner  aa  I  shall  not  find 
again  this  side  of  the  Qulndio,  I  went  into  the  sugar-house  and 
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ate  BO  fieelj  of  fingnmt,  warm  sugar  as  to  actmDf  anfift  mttm 
eating  any  thing  dse.  Here  I  saw  molaaees  Jiaineii  fiom  Ae 
sugar  aboidntelj  thrown  awa j.  It  is  called  mid  de  pn^ga,  aad 
th»e  sump-eaters  are  too  daintjr  to  touch  iL 

Mr.  Byrne  is  a  flonrishii^  finmer.  While  other  tanig^  so- 
joamerB  here  have  made  it  thdr  stody  '^howtobt^cfaeipaBd 
sell  dear,^  he  has  been  ever  ready  to  hi^  homan  labor  when  it 
was  in  the  maricet,  and  so  bestows  it  on  his  broad  A—— «»  as 
to  add  to  its  permanent  yalne.  This  is  too  slow  a  waj  to  gel 
rich  to  suit  most  who  go  abroad  in  search  of  weidtfa,  bnt  sadi  a 
man  is  a  benefiurtor  to  the  ooontry.  I  know  not  that  an  ex- 
perimental fiym  would  do  more  for  it  His  buildings  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  house  is  painted.  This  is  so  ex- 
traordinaiy  a  thing  that  I  knowof  no  word  better  to  ezpreai  it 
in  Spanish  than  to  say  it  is  TamiBhed.  I  can  not  now  reeol- 
lect  a  square  inch  of  paint  either  on  bnildings  or  other  artideB 
in  an  this  Talley,  except  a  Tarnish  iqpplied  to  totomaa  and  other 
artides  in  Pasto,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  lesiB  or  gma 
of  unknown  trees  brou^it  fiom  the  distant  headrwaten  of  the 
Amaaon.  This  is  usually  colored  red  with  amotto^  warmed, 
and  applied  mechanically  in  a  thin  film  without  redudng  it  toa 
liquid. 

I  tore  myself  awi^  firom  the  Byrnes  with  a  r^;ret  that  none 
but  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land  can  know.  I  met  him  and 
his  boy  twice  afterward,  but  we  were  both  journeying,  and 
could  exchange  but  a  few  words ;  but  I  shall  long  remember 
them.  For  a  little  while  still  our  road  lay  up  tl^  Cerrito,  whidi 
is  only  a  good  miQ-stream.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  hacienda 
of  a  Senor  Isaacs,  an  AntiHan  Jew  turned  Catholic,  married  to 
a  Catholic  wife,  and  the  fsither  of  quite  a  fiunily  of  active  diil- 
dren.  I  am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  them,  and  haTC  never 
been  at  the  hacienda. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  a  venta  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabale- 
tas,  a  larger  stream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  gnadua.  B 
requires  some  courage  to  venture  across  this  firail  fiibric,  althou^ 
some  of  them  are  said  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  mule.  A 
sprightly  girl  here  seemed  greatly  to  attract  the  fimcy  of  mj 
companion,  who  wished  her  to  go  home  with  him  and  live  widi 
his  wife,  but  why,  or  in  what  capadty,  I  could  not  guess.    9ie 
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promised  to  go  at  a  fiitnre  time,  bnt  my  conjectore  was  that 
they  did  not  mean  any  tiling,  or  that  either  supposed  the  other 
in  earnest. 

Wc  liad  passed  below  here  a  robber,  as  they  said,  in  custody 
of  two  armed  men,  all  on  foot.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
Buga.  It  is  quite  common  to  go  armed  here,  either  with  a  pis- 
tol ot  sword,  but  it  is  entirely  useless.  The  chief  reason  why 
no  more  roblwries  are  committed  is,  that  they  are  not  eager  for 
money,  and,  therefore,  lack  a  motive.  I  have  never  wished  my- 
self armed,  or  protected  by  the  arms  of  another,  for  a  single  mo 
ment. 

Palmira  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  miserable  muddy  brook. 
Why  it  stands  there  I  can  not  gness.  It  is  the  cabecera  of  the 
southern  canton  of  the  province  of  Cauca,  and  a  district  of 
10,055,  which  makes  it  the  tenth  town  in  New  Granada  in 
population.  As  it  so  happens  that  all  the  large  tov7n&,  ex- 
cept Bogota,  are  unknown  to  us  at  home,  I  will  name  them : 
1,  Bogota,  29,649 ;  2,  Socorro,  15,015;  3,  Piedecuesta,  14,841; 
4,  Medellin,  13,755;  5,  Cali,  11,848  ;  6,  SanjU,  11,528  ;  7, 
Velez,  11,178;  8,  Valle,*  10,544;  9,  Sonson,  10,244;  10,  Pal- 
mira, 10,053;  11,  Paente  Nacional,  10,018;  12,  Bucoramanga, 
10,008 ;  next  comes  Cartagena,  9896.  Tamalameque,  which 
is  found  on  all  good  maps,  contains  a  population  of  726,  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  district. 

I  know  of  no  place  of  the  size  of  Palmira  that  excels  it  in  the 
population  of  its  jail.  To  this  bad  pre-eminence  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lfipez  brought  it  by  giving  it  wicked  rulers ;  but 
of  that  we  shall  see  more  presently.  The  jail  is  miserably  in- 
secure. It  is  of  unbumt  brick,  and  the  windows  open  on  the 
street. 

The  only  public  institution  which  I  visited  besides  was  the 
boys'  schooL  I  was  then  making  my  investigations  on  the 
amoiSit  of  arithmetic  learned  in  the  common  schools.  Here  I 
projwsed  this  sum :  A  boy  bought  a  cage  for  12  cuartillos,  paid 
5  for  having  it  mended,  and  sold  it  for  19 :  how  much  did  he 

*  Valle,  VolIc  do  Jasna,  or  Jesoa- Mario,  is  a  town  in  tho  caoton  of  Velei(ttie 
tnoat  papulous  in  New  GrHnndB),  some  20  milca  aoathwest  a!  tha  town  of  Velei. 
Il  is  of  no  imponanro  except  as  Iha  centre  of  a  dense  populatioo,  chiefly  of  Ili> 
diani.     It  has  no  poA-offlco,  sod  icarcely  ha«  a  Dame  of  iti  own. 
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gain  or  lose?    It  was  given  to  the  best  boy  in  a  laige  school, 
bat  he  ooold  not  do  it. 

'  My  host  here.  Doctor  Z.,  was  a  lawyer  who  had  tamed  mer- 
chant, as  is  quite  common*  I  saw  another  LL.D.  here  seD  a 
string  of  glass  beads  to  a  mulata  to  pnt  on  her  babe.  Dr.  Zi 
has  little  reverence  for  the  priests.  He  told  me  a  tongh  stoiy 
of  one  of  them.  He  was  a  negligent  priest,  who  waa  called  sud- 
denly to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to  two  dying  persona. 
At  the  bedside  of  the  first  he  opened  his  wafer-box,  and  behdd! 
an  intruding  cockroach  had  eaten  all  but  the  least  particle  of  the 
hostia.  According  to  the  doctors,  all  consecrated  wafers  must 
be  eaten  by  a  Christian.  What  the  cockroach  had  swallowed 
must  be  no  exception.  He  judged  the  moribund  to  be  so  fiur 
gone  as  to  be  unconscious,  and  so,  taking  the  prisoner  in  his  fin* 
gers,  he  asked,  *^  Have  you  fidth  to  believe  that  what  I  now  pte- 
sent  to  you  is  the  body  of  God?"  "  The  body  of  God  !**  cries 
the  poor  fellow,  opening  wide  his  glazing  eyea ;  ^*it  ia  a  cock- 
roach ^ 

I  was  invited  to  dine  with  a  fisimily  here.  It  waa  a  Friday  in 
Lent,  and  I  had  to  do  without  meat.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  all  my  Granadan  experience  where  the  lady  would  not  allow 
any  meat  on  her  table.  I  have  seen  one  lady  and  one  child  fitf  t, 
but  no  more,  except  this  family.  The  priests  are  supposed  to 
fast. 

The  space  is  very  broad  here  between  the  foot  of  the  hills  and 
the  river.  Below,  large  estates  extended  firom  the  river  to  the 
mountains,  or  to  the  edge  of  occupied  land.  Here,  above,  fenced 
fields  are  much  more  common,  and  there  may  be  several  fiums, 
one  east  of  the  other;  but,  generally,  the  river-forest  here  is  much 
wider  than  below;  in  some  cases  nearly  10  miles  wide.  Oa 
leaving  Palmira  we  turn  almost  due  west.  Our  southward 
journey  in  this  volume  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

Between  here  and  the  river  lies  some  of  the  worst  road  in  the 
world  on  account  of  mud.  The  distance  between  Palmira  and 
Cali  is  given  as  18  or  19  miles,  but  it  is  as  far  as  a  horse  ought 
to  travel  in  a  day.  At  one  place  we  had  to  unsaddle  our  horses 
and  walk  across  a  slough  on  logs,  holding  them  by  the  halter 
lest  they  drown.  Its  desperate  character  might  at  once  be 
known  by  seeing  Pontederia  azurea  growing  there. 
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'  Then  came  a  palm  forest  of  a  thousand  acrea.  Our  coorm 
would  lay  around  the  fallen  stems  with  a  monotonoaa  plash  of 
horaea'  hoofs.  I  saw  here  some  cacao-trees  which  1  was  assured 
were  indigenous.  I  so  helieve  them,  for  I  think  no  mortal  would 
live  here  to  cultivate  them. 

Good  news !  we  are  at  the  ferry  at  last !  Oui  saddles  are  in 
the  boat,  we  hold  our  horses  by  the  bridle,  and  set  loose  from 
the  shore.  A  few  rods  diagonal  paddling  of  man  and  beast, 
and  we  scramble  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Cauca.  We  have  left 
the  province  of  Cauca  for  that  of  Buenaventura. 
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^'  We  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cauca,  and  about  4  miles  east 

of  Call.  For  some  distance  the  land  ia  liable  to  be  overflowed, 
but  at  length  we  come  to  soil  that  is  capable  of  cultivation. 
There  are  one  or  two  haciendas  near  the  road.  At  length  we 
see  before  us  an  immense  compact  grove,  witli  palms  rising  here 
and  there  above  the  rest  of  the  foliage,  and,  above  all,  aome 
steeples,  and  the  bodies  of  two  churches,  one  of  them  crowned 
with  a  fine  dome.     That  grove  covers  Cali. 

A  nearer  view  does  not  belie  the  pleasing  prospect  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  Cali  River,  on  dry,  open 
ground,  half  a  mile  perhaps  from  the  foot  of  the  western  or  Cal- 
das  chain  of  the  Andes.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  sea-port  of 
the  Cauca  Valley.     It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Buena- 
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Tentoxa,  and,  while  that  port  has  Imt  1986  inlu^^ 
fifth  town  in  New  Gnmada,  has  11,848.  It  is  one  cf  those  oU 
towns  that  I  love  to  meet  with,  where  most  of  the  axdntectare 
is  solid,  and  few  indeed  of  the  xoo&  axe  thatched.  It  has  a  sof- 
ficient  sopplj  of  suppressed  convents  fi)r  hospital^  oofegio,  and 
other  public  uses,  and  one  still  in  opemtioD,  a  Enuddscan  eon- 
Tent  cf  monks,  besides  a  beateria,  or  place  £or  the  special  denH 
tions  of  females. 

This  convent  of  San  Francisco  b  probably  the  tidiest  west 
of  the  Qnindio.  Its  chorchis  exceededin  size  only  bj  theCa* 
ihedral  of  Bogoti  and  the  dinrch  at  Chiqninqoiii.  It  is  realty 
the  finest  chorch  I  have  seen  here.  Thej  say  it  was  built  of 
old  clothes.  From  some  notion  of  the  people,  they  love  to  be 
boried  in  the  robes  of  a  Franciscan  firiar.  An  (dd  robe  is  pn- 
fisEted  to  a  new  one,  and  some  say  the  older  the  better;  so  a 
firiar  can  not  afford  to  keep  his  clothes  till  they  get  shabby.  A 
man  not  acquainted  with  this  custom  became  alarmed  once  for 
the  extinction  of  the  order.  Every  day  or  two  he  met  a  fVan- 
dscan  going  to  his  last  lumie.  On  discovering  his  ndstake,  he 
wondered  if  the  devil  could  be  cheated  as  he  was. 

At  a  high  mass  here  I  was  surprised  by  hearing  a  priest  that 
could  really  sing ;  it  was  a  great  treat.  I  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  him  that  I  sought  an  introduction  to  him,  and  called 
on  him.  He  proved  to  be  an  Italian,  He  had  refiained  fitxn 
making  music  a  special  study,  he  assured  me,  because  he  was 
desirous  of  preaching,  and  if  he  became  a  chorister  it  would  in- 
terfere with  his  bent.  I  never  heard  him  preach,  but  urged  that 
he  could  not  render  a  better  service  to  religion  than  by  render- 
ing the  musical  parts  of  it  endurable.  He  told  me  he  was  also 
engaged  in  image-making,  and  showed  me  some  Jews  that  he 
was  making  for  the  processions  of  Holy  Week.  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  a  priest's  time  better  spent  in  mAlnng  Christians  out 
of  pagans  than  making  Jews  out  of  gypsum.  He  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him,  but  I  deferred  it  till  another  occasion.  When  I 
next  visited  Cali  he  had  moved  to  another  convent. 

San  Pedro  is  a  parish  church  of  Cali,  but  is  not  equal,  in  ei- 
ther size  or  splendor,  to  San  Francisco.  It  glories  in  a  suite  rf 
large,  new  pictures,  apparently  all  by  the  hand  of  the  same  art- 
ist, and  a  very  industrious  one.     I  am  wicked  enough  to  like 
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new  paintings,  and,  though  this  artist  will  nevei  equal  T&aquez, 
I  looked  them  over  with  great  satisfaction. 

They  had  a  great  procession  here,  in  which  some  image  of 
the  Virgin  went  from  her  home  through  a  large  number  of  the 
streets  and  back  home  again.  Great  preparations  were  made 
at  some  of  the  places  it  was  to  pass,  to  ornament  the  houses  by 
banging  out  calico,  and  whatever  they  thought  ornamental  Af- 
ter the  procession  was  over  I  was  permitted  to  sec  Oui  Lady  of 
the  Queremal.  Quereme  ia  the  name  of  a  fragrant  flower  that 
is  not  known  to  grow  in  but  one  place  in  the  world,  and  that  ia 
west  of  Call.  It  ia  the  Thibaudia  Quereme,  and  the  place 
where  it  grows  is  the  Queremal.  It  ia  sold  in  the  market  of 
Call  whenever  it  is  in  flower.  Well,  in  that  famous  place  was 
found  an  image,  all  carved  out  of  atone  by  supernatural  means. 
This  was  brought  to  Call,  as  if  there  had  been  an  error  in  its 
first  collocation.  It  has  been  covered  with  paint  and  clothes, 
and  set  up  in  a  camarin  to  be  worshiped.  I  went  up  into  the 
camarin  and  examined  it. 

Farther  south,  on  the  very  borders  of  Equador,  is  an  image 
sapematuratly  painted  on  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock.  With 
immense  labor,  the  art  of  man  has  been  able  to  construct  a  cliap* 
el  to  protect  it  and  adore  it  in.  None  of  these,  however,  can 
near  approach  in  fame  the  oldest  of  these  cheats,  the  old  daub 
of  Chiquinquira. 

I  learned  that  there  was  a  Nortli  American  in  the  hospital 
here,  so  I  felt  I  must  call  upon  him.  He  was  a  negro  from 
Boston.  The  nature  of  his  affliction  did  not  greatly  prejudice'' 
me  in  his  fovor.  I  found  his  situation  very  comfortable  tliere ; 
as  good,  in  fact,  as  in  most  of  our  hospitals  at  the  North.  Tiie 
hospital  ia  spacious  and  well  conducted.  I  found  he  needed 
nothing  but  some  aid  in  finding  employment  after  his  discliarge. 

I  visited  the  colegio.  It  was,  perhaps,  my  most  profitable 
visit  to  a  school.  I  introduced  myself  to  the  sub-director,  who 
seemed  anxious  to  enlighten  me  in  their  modes  of  teaching.  I 
was  curious  to  hear  hia  boya  conjugate  a  Latin  verb.  Oar 
faulty  way  is  to  accentuate  the  termination  m  all  cases.  Most 
teachers  consider  it  inevitable.  So  our  boys  aay,  Amabamm, 
amabttss,  aniabatt.  Here  they  said  amabam,  amabas,  amabat. 
But  the  most  intolerable  curse  of  our  Latin  schools  is  the  stUr 
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lose  one  without  being  held  accountable."  When  a  teacher  r^ 
signs,  a  clerk  of  the  gobemador  comes,  counts  all  the  property 
of  the  school,  and  gives  it  over  to  the  saccesaor,  taking  a  re- 
ceipt. 

I  saw  a  loom  in  Cali.  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen.  A 
rude  affair  it  was,  far  inferior  to  any  of  our  old  hand-looniB, 
There  are  no  arts  that  need  introducing  here  more  than  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  Spinning  must  precede  weaving,  which  can 
not  flourish  while  spinning  is  done  in  the  antique  mode,  and  spin- 
ning-wlieela  are  unknown.  Had  half  the  expense  spent  in  intro- 
chicing  factory  machinery  into  New  Granada  been  spent  on  d(^ 
mestic  machinery,  a  new  era  would  have  dawned  here.  Neither 
spinning  nor  weaving  have  been  introduced  into  New  Granada 
by  Europeans,  though  possibly  this  loom  may  have  been  pat- 
terned after  those  of  Spain.  The  manta,  or  native  cotton  cloth, 
made  from  an  indigenous  shrub,  was  one  of  the  riches  of  the  ab- 
origines before  the  conquest,  and  the  mode  of  spinning  can  not 
have  improved  any  since  that  day. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  heard  one  sound  in  Cali  that  r&- 
minded  me  of  home.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  what  it  was,  but  as 
a  faillifiil,  conscientious  traveler  I  have  no  alternative.  It  was 
a  man  quarreling  with  (I  suppose)  hia  wife.  For  how  many 
months  has  this  been  an  unknown  sound  to  my  ears !  I  heard 
two  women  quarreling  in  Bogota,  and  came  near  seeing  a  quai^ 
rel  of  two  bogas  on  the  Magdalena ;  but  these  men  are  of  a  de- 
graded race  and  mixed  blood,  ignorant  and  half  civilized,  wear 
machetes  to  cut  bushes,  and  not  a  bowie-knife  to  fight  with, 

^Mld  do  not  even  whip  their  wives. 
►  There  is  a  hospital  for  lepers  here.  I  was  anxious  to  visit 
1^  but  my  finends  protested ;  so  much  would  they  dread  the  in- 
troduction of  elephantiasis  into  their  families,  to  gratify  my  curi- 
osity. I  can  not  think  the  disease  so  contagious  as  they  im- 
agine, for  I  do  not  h&r  of  those  who  live  with  lepers  contraofr- 
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I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  General  Borrero — not,  as  I  then 
posed,  the  candidate  for  President  in  1847.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  La  Tercera,  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  according 
ly  was  buried  as  a  monk.  "  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil 
a  monk  would  be."    His  body  lay,  the  night  before  the  faneiftl. 
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in  a  chapel  of  the  convent  The  next  day  they  song  the  mass 
of  the  defunct,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  best  mfuncuDis 
and  vocaliBts  that  could  be  hired  in  Call 

Then  marched  forth  a  long  procession  throng  the  stieeti, 
with  hats  off,  and  candles  thhrty  inches  long  and  two  in  diam- 
eter, dropping  wax  in  the  street.  They  went  to  a  small  drarch, 
or  chapd,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Cali,  adjoinii^  the  dd 
oemeteiy.  Here  some  further  singing  and  praying  was  paftrai- 
ed,  and  the  procession  proceeded  eastward,  out  of  town  and  over 
the  plain,  to  the  new  cemetery,  where  as  yet  no  chapel  has  been 
built.  I  did  not  enter  the  cemetery  with  the  procession,  nor 
see  the  body  deposited  in  its  last  resting-place,  owing  to  a  litde 
accident  in  leaping  one  of  the  stagnant  brooks  that  cot  the  plain 
in  every  direction ;  I  had  landed  in  a  soft  spot,  and  covered  my> 
self  with  rich  black  mud.nearly  up  to  my  knees.  When  I  hid 
got  it  washed  oSf  and  had  entered  the  cemetery,  the  body  was 
already  placed  in  a  hndi  b6veda,  or  oven,  about  three  fi^et  U^ 
and  they  were  building  up  the  mouth.  Burnt  bncks  are  al- 
ways used  for  this  work. 

One  other  great  aflGur  came  off  here,  the  celebnlioQ  of  the 
triumph  of  the  liberales,  on  7th  March,  1849,  when  Prendent 
L6pez  was  elected  president.  The  affitir  was  official,  and,  frank- 
ly to  speak  my  sentiments,  therefore  in  bad  taste.  Especially 
it  was  adding  insult  to  injury  to  require  the  Franciscan  monks 
to  celebrate  an  event  that  grieved  the  heart  of  every  fanatic 

The  celebration  began,  of  course,  with  the  vesper  of  the  day, 
on  Sunday  night ;  this  was  by  an  illumination.  As  there  is 
no  window-breaking  mob  here,  and  no  windows  to'  be  broken, 
the  affidr  suffered  in  brilliancy  accordingly.  In  the  Plaza  there 
were  but  thirty-one  lights,  and  most  of  these  were  in  the  bal- 
conies of  government  offices. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  grand  mass  in  San  Francisco.  Ar- 
tillery ana  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  church.  At 
the  proper  time,  when  all  the  bells  rang,  the  drums  also  beat, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  added 
wings  to  the  devotion  of  the  dense  crowd  that  filled  the  vast  and 
beautiful  church.  Soldiers  on  parade  do  not  kneel  or  remove 
caps  at  mass. 

From  my  Conservador  friend,  Don  EUdio  Yixgas,  and  the 
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amiable  botanist,  Senor  Jose  Maria  Triana,  of  the  Comiaion  Co- 
regrafica,  whom  I  unexpectedly  met  here  together,  I  had  moat 
of  my  information  about  that  memorable  day. 

"The  day  they  celebrate,"  says  Don  Eladio,  "was  one  of 
the  saddest  in  the  annals  of  New  Granada,  not  more  m  its  con- 
aeqnences  than  in  itself.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  poniarda  of 
a  Bogota  mob  over  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They 
were  besieged  in  the  Church  of  Santo  Domingo,  where  the  ses- 
sion was  held,  and  elected  L6pez  only  to  escape  assassination." 

"  What  assassination  nor  what  squashes  (calabazae)  ?"  says 
Pepo  Triana.  "Who  but  your  idol  Mosqueta  had  the  command 
of  the  military  in  Bogota  at  the  timet  I  myself  was  one  of 
that  mob,  as  you  call  us.  I  know  not  one  of  us  that  was  armed. 
The  only  arms  I  saw  there  were  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  were 
handed  to  Dr.  Ospina,  Mosquera's  evil  genius ;  nor  do  I  know 
of  others,  except  that  two  Conservador  representatives,  Neira 
and  Pardo  tJie  pious,  intimated  that  they  were  prepared  to  sell 
their  lives  aa  dearly  as  possible.  And  I  know  tliat  the  mihtaiy 
preparations  were  complete.  The  night  before,  the  cannon  were 
loaded  with  grape.  All  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  had  their  sad- 
dles on  all  night,  and,  at  the  time,  all  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
at  the  barracks  with  guns  loaded  with  ball.  Lines  of  tnimpet- 
aa,  diaguised  in  citizens'  dress,  extended  irom  Santo  Domingo 
to  all  the  barracks.  Within,  of  course,  the  trumpeter  tliat  al- 
ways attends  the  sessions  of  Congress  was  present  in  his  imi- 
fbnn.  What  danger  could  threaten  Congress  with  these  prep- 
arations ?" 

V.  "  I  do  not  deny  your  account  of  the  preparations :  it  was 
the  President's  duty  to  make  them.  But  you  dare  not  deny 
that  CoDgresa  was  threatened.  This  I  will  prove  beyond  con- 
tradiction from  the  '  Apuntamientos'  of  Samper.  First  he  says 
that "  because  Lopez  had  more  votes  in  the  popular  election  than 
Cuervo  and  Gori  together,  the  democratic  party  rightly  consid- 
ered that  this  circumstance  authorized  them  to  demand  liis  elec- 
tion— lo  autorizaha  para  exijirla  P  page  444.  Next,  page  446, 
'  At  each  ballot  which  contained  the  name  of  General  Lopez, 
there  arose  in  the  auditory  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  enthusi- 
asm like  the  strophe  ofatnumphal  hymn:  avague  and  sudden 
mormur,  which  expressed  disguat,  was  the  echo  to  the  name  of 
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Dr.  Cuervo/  And  again,  *  When,  at  the  third  hallot,  the  choice 
was  limited  to  two  candidates,  and  Cuervo  had  43  votes,  L6pei 
41,  and  the  rest  were  bhink,  some  of  the  barra  thought  Cuervo 
was  elected,  and  a  prolonged  murmur,  like  the  distant  roar  of 
the  tempest,  resounded  under  the  dome  of  the  temple.'  Those 
blank  votes  are  said  to  have  been  cast  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
see  whether  thej  could  elect  Cuervo  and  be  safe.** 

T.  **  Still  there  was  no  mob  and  no  menace,  for  iben  Con- 
gress ordered  the  church  to  be  cleared.  All  went  out  qiiieti^ 
into  the  bitter  cold  rain,  and  waited  in  the  open  street  iriule  the 
last  decisive  ballot  was  taken*  And  that  infSunous  vote  of  Ma- 
riano Ospina  *  for  Jos6  Hilario  L6pez,  in  order  that  Congress  he 
not  assassinated,'  was  the  beginning  of  the  calumny  that  you 
are  now  trying  to  keep  alive. '^ 

Now  what  can  an  impartial  traveler  make  out  of  a  diwcnitsifln 
like  this  ?  My  conclusion  is  that  the  will  of  the  nation  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  election  of  L6pez ;  that  Congress  was  not  fiee  in 
the  election,  and  that  there  was  danger  in  resisting  the  will  of 
the  populace ;  that  they  yielded  to  it  partly  throu^  oowardioe, 
and  partly  because  their  conscience  convicted  them  of  the  wrong 
they  wished  to  do  in  defeating  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them  amounted  only  to  im- 
plied threats,  which  probably  never  would  have  been  executed. 
And  I  think  that  Samper  throws  some  light  on  this  questicm  in 
his  remarks  on  the  election  of  Joaquin  Mosquera  in  1830,  when 
the  ^^  youth  of  Bogota  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Convention 
with  confidence.^'  This  draws  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
elections  are  not  always  free.  The  conduct  of  President  Mos- 
quera was  admirable  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  especially 
when,  at  the  close,  he  promptly  went  to  the  residence  of  L6pei 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  election. 

An  accidental  circumstance  led  me  to  call  on  Dr.  Manud 
Maria  MoUarino.  I  supposed  him  at  the  time  to  be  an  M.D., 
but,  judging  firom  his  library,  I  infer  that  he  is  (as  are  most  of  the 
doctors  here)  an  LL.D.  I  little  foresaw  then  that  the  supreme 
power  was  so  soon  to  be  phiced  in  his  hands  as  Vice-president. 
He  is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  speaks  very  good  English ; 
better,  I  think,  than  any  one  I  have  met  who  has  not  resided  in 
an  English  countxy,  or,  as  Vice-president  Obaldia,  oa  the  Istb- 
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mas.  He  ia  a  Consen~ador,  but  not  of  an  ultra  stamp,  and, 
had  lie  any  power  in  liia  hands,  would  use  it  well ;  bat  the  Pres- 
ident is  too  much  like  a  head  clerk  to  sign  papers. 

There  are  some  fine  walks  about  CaU,  but  none  better  tlian 
np  to  the  Church  of  San  Nicolas,  on  a  high  knoll  that  overlooks 
the  whole  city.  Leaving  this  on  my  left,  and  descending  to- 
ward the  river,  I  followed  up  its  right  bank.  I  passed  the  aque- 
duct which  supplies  Call  with  water  at  a  place  wliere  it  waa 
carried  over  a  hollow,  I  was  surprised  that  it  was  not  larger, 
although  I  believe  it  is  larger  than  any  in  Bogota  ;  its  external 
dimensions  are  only  about  thirty  inches  square.  Farther  up  it 
is  an  open  acequia.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  here,  for  it 
seemed  that  the  acequia  descended  toward  the  river,  while  the 
water  was  flowing  m  it  quite  rapidly  from  the  river.  I  bad  to 
stop  and  examine  before  I  could  convince  myself  of  the  optical 
illusion. 

Farther  up,  I  ended  my  southward  progress  where  the  road 
to  Buenaventura  crosses  the  river.  An  immense  pile  of  bales 
of  tobacco,  incased  in  hide,  were  here  waiting  either  for  the  mules 
to  rest  or  for  others  to  be  hired.  I  am  now  in  latitude  3°  25* 
iiortli,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  equator  than  I  shall  ever  be  again. 
]3ut  no  differences  of  latitude  are  felt  here.  Like  the  length  of 
days  near  the  solstice,  where  a  week  makes  not  so  much  varia- 
tion as  a  single  day  at  the  equinoxes,  the  seven  degrees  I  have 
traversed  in  these  pages  make  but  an  in) perceptible  difference, 
while  that  of  the  two  degrees  between  New  York  and  Boston  is 
very  considerable. 

There  are  interesting  coal  mines  and  beds  of  lignite  near  Call 
that  deserve  the  attention  of  the  traveler,  and  some  things  here 
that  might  richly  reward  the  mineralogist,  but  I  did  not  learn  of 
them  in  season  to  visit  them. 

I  left  Call  ill  company  with  Senor  Triana  and  Senor  Mon- 
20n,  director  of  some  mining  operations  which  we  wished  to  visit 
at  Vijes.  We  crossed  the  CaU  over  a  brick  bridge,  the  longest 
vnd  best  bridge,  as  well  as  the  hist,  tliat  I  have  seen  in  all  New 
Ozanada.  It  is  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  to  pass,  and  con- 
sists of  seven  arches.  You  would  forget  where  you  are  wliile 
looking  at  the  bridge ;  but  look  above  at  the  washerwomen  that 
line  the  bank,  or  the  swimming  boys  and  swimming  girls  below> 
find  you  will  see  that  you  are  in  New  Granada  yet.' 
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Another  stseam  is  to  be  passed,  and  yon  are  fidrlj  on  the  vaj. 
I  saw  on  a  shed  or  hnt  as  I  left  a  singolar  roof  of  goadoa.  It 
was  made  of  stems  split  in  two.  One  set  was  placed  like  open 
troughs,  side  hj  side,  running  straight  down  from  the  ridge-pok 
to  the  eaves*  Over  the  adjacent  edges  of  these  were  reversed 
an  equal  number  of  others,  that  prevented  the  rain  from  getting 
in  between  them. 

Under  a  large  tree  bj  the  wayside  we  found  a  man  resthii^ 
who  begged  of  us.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  giving  him  ahns 
that  he  was  a  convict  recently  liberated  from  presidio.  Farther 
on,  as  we  were  going  south,  on  our  left  hand,  Senor  Monzon 
showed  us  a  natural  picture,  an  Ecce  Homo.  Like  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  the  le* 
semblance  appears  in  but  one  point ;  but,  unlike  that,  it  requires 
considerable  imagination  to  see  it  at  all :  I  utterly  fruled. 

Here  we  come  to  the  most  terrible  quagmire  that  I  have  ever 
seen  out  of  the  Quindio,  except,  perhaps,  on  some  of  the  roads 
to  the  bank  of  the  Cauca.  I  crossed  it  once  in  the  dark,  and, 
in  all  my  travels,  I  have  suffered  no  more  from  fear.  Deliver 
me  from  the  quagmires,  and  I  will  meet  cheerfully  the  preci- 
pices, fierce  bulls,  robbers,  and  serpents. 

I  stopped  that  night  at  the  Hacienda  of  Arroyo-hondo,  a  be- 
nighted stranger.  I  met  that  ready  hospitality  that  never  faois 
a  gentleman  in  any  house  or  cottage  in  a  land  where  n^atives 
are  almost  unknown ;  ^^  in  the  sweet  land  of  sU^  as  one  calls  it 
Here  I  saw  perhaps  the  oldest  cane-mill  that  goes  by  water* 
power  in  the  country.  The  rollers  were  of  copper,  brought  fix)m 
the  south,  or  else  extracted  from  a  mine  near  Vijes.  They  are 
upright,  and  the  water-wheel  is  a  tub-wheeL  It  is  not  well  con- 
trived, and  never  before  have  I  found  copper  cheaper  than  iron. 

A  mile  or  two  to  our  left  is  the  town  of  Yumbo.  Still  fiEirther 
north  is  a  hacienda  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  a 
lime-kiln.  The  only  other  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca  is,  as  I 
have  said,  at  Vijes,  a  little  farther  down.  A  curious  bird  here 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  species  of  swallow,  a  variety 
of  Hirundo  rufa,  it  is  said,  that  has  two  long  tail-feathers  pro- 
jecting like  the  divergent  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  hence  call- 
ed tijareta.  Another  of  the  wading  tribe  is  here  found,  always 
on  dry  ground,  picking  up  snails  or  other  helpless  animals  with 


Itto  long,  curved  bill.  From  its  cry  it  ia  called  cocli,  and  ia  anp- 
^  posed  to  be  a  Scopus.  Another  bird,  looking  much  like  a  hawk, 
has  quite  similar  habits.  It  is  often  seen  perched  on  the  baek 
of  a  cow,  particularly  if  she  be  lying  down.  It  is  supposed  to 
&ee  cattle  from  insects  that  infest  them,  and  is  therefore  called 
garropatero.     It  may  be  Crotophaga  Piririgua. 

The  hills,  and  therefore  the  road,  are  approaching  the  river. 
We  are  here  on  the  principal  road  &om  Call  to  Buga,  and  also 
to  Eoldanillo  on  this  side,  till  here  the  two  roada  part,  and  the 
one  directs  itself  to  a  ferry,  and  the  other  to  a  spur  of  the  hill, 
over  which  it  climbs.  I  left  them  both  and  turned  to  a  hacien- 
da in  a  nook  of  the  hilla,  called  San  Marcos.     Here  I  found  a 

I       [feasant  family,  and,  by  a  trip  up  a  small  stream,  gained  some 

^^  interesting  information. 

^^      I  went  up  aboat  three  miles.     I  rose  steadily,  but  not  rapid- 

^fly.  No  extraordinary  skill  would  be  here  needed  to  make  a 
tolerable  wagon-road.  Here  I  found  solid  rock  every  where, 
whicli  much  reminded  me  of  the  mica-slate  regions  of  Vermont. 
Veins  of  quartz  were  abundant,  and  often  auriferous.  There 
were  some  small  waterfalls,  the  first  of  even  six  inches  that  I 
had  seen  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca.  At  length  I  came  to 
where  a  ridge  of  earth  seemed  to  stretch  across  the  valley.  I 
Btood  on  it,  and  west  of  me  extended  the  Valley  of  the  Dagua, 
that  empties  into  the  Pacific  at  Buenaventura.     I  can  hardly 

Itelievo  that  there  can  be  any  easier  way  for  a  wagon-road  from 
pogotd  to  the  Pacilic  than  thia.  The  port  ia  almost  exactly 
^est  of  where  I  atand,  and  it  can  not  be  twenty  miles  to  tido- 
^ter. 
Returning  to  San  Marcos,  they  gave  me  the  first  fniit  of  the 
l^tajaya  that  I  ever  saw;  I  mean  the  yellow  pitajaya,  for  the 
red  one  ia  not  worth  eating.  The  true  Ccreua  Pitajaya  of 
Jacqiiin  is  said  to  be  a  maritime  species,  with  the  fruit  scarlet 
without  and  white  within,  while  tliis  excellent  fruit  is  yellow, 
both  rind  and  pulp.  I  call  it  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  tropics. 
I  have  never  seen  the  expanded  flower  of  any  species  of  Cereas 
here.     They  open  at  night. 

Riding  under  a  tall  Capparidate  tree,  I  began  to  rise  a  rocky 
spar  of  the  Caldas  chain.  Soon  on  my  right  were  some  old 
diggings,  from  whence  is  said  to  have  come  all  the  copper  of  the 
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bells  of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  In  CalL  In  «  few  rods 
of  it  are  more  recent  excavations  for  gold,  now  arrested^  I  am 
told,  by  a  lawsuit.  The  spar  reaches  dovm  to  the  verjr  rmr 
bank,  and  then  bends  down  the  river  as  if  to  meet  another  spur 
sent  off  a  few  miles  below.  Between  is  a  large  plain,  mostlj 
shut  in  bjr  steep  hills,  whidi,  however,  do  not  prevent  it  from 
having  a  water-front  on  the  muddy  Cauca  of  a  mile  or  so. 
This  is  the  Plain  of  Yijes,  where  our  stoiy  had  its  be^nning, 
and  where  it  is  soon  to  reach  its  end. 

A  steep  descent  brought  me  to  the  small  village  of  mud  and 
thatch  where  Senores  Monzon  and  Triana  were  awaiting  me^ 
and  also  dinner  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  former.  Senor 
Miguel  C4ldas  lives  opposite,  in  £ur  the  best  house  in  town. 
He  has  had  a  comb  manufactory  here,  the  machineiy  of  whidi 
he  has  just  sold  to  some  gentlemen  in  Cerrito,  opposite  here,  in 
the  eastern  Banda.  Combs  ought  to  be  a  profitaUe  manufao- 
iure  where  horns  bear  only  a  nominal  price ;  but  no  fiu^tories 
can  flourish  here  till  there  are  more  necessities  and  fewer  holi- 
days. The  combs  were  carelessly  made,  and  the  utmost  a 
CSaucan  establishment  can  aim  at  now  is  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand, which  is  chiefly  for  side-combs,  and  perhaps  a  few  dress- 
ing-combs. They  are  by  no  means  so  important  an  ornament 
as  at  the  North. 

Minos  should  be  translated  deposits  rather  than  mines.  The 
works  of  Senor  Caicedo,  under  the  directions  of  Senor  Mon- 
zon, are  rather  explorations  than  mines.  There  are  two  veins 
opened  in  half  a  mile  of  the  Plaza,  and  a  mill  constructing  for 
grinding  and  amalgamation.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  it 
would  work.  There  are  some  gold-washers  here — a  queer  race. 
They  have  a  chief  who  is  paid  for  doing  nothing  but  to  manage 
them  and  keep  them  at  work.  They  wash  in  an  ox-horn  fiaXr 
tened  out.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  separate  micro- 
scopic particles  of  gold  from  the  heavy  ferruginous  sand,  and 
bring  it  to  sight,  when  it  is  said  pintarse — to  paint  itseUl 
Their  operations  here  do  not  pay.  All  the  hope  of  Vijes  is  in 
the  quartz,  which,  I  should  judge,  might  be  valuable  when  prop- 
erly wrought. 

Senor  Caldas  is  a  highly  intelligent  man,  but  perhaps  the 
most  violent  Conservador  I  have  met  with ;  and  not  without 
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leason.  At  the  last  election  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  a 
gang,  I  might  say,  of  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  arrest  him, 
and  he  was  drag^pd  off  to  Cali.  The  only  reason  why  he  has 
not  committed  treason  was  for  the  want  of  any  chance  to  suc- 
ceed.    The  idea  was  simply  absurd. 

I  have  reserved  till  now  the  mention  of  a  eight  that  met  my 
eyes  frequently  between  Buga  and  Palmira.  I  saw  many  fields 
that  had  once  been  fenced,  of  which  the  fence  was  destroyed.  I 
think  I  have  known  a  mile,  I  might  say  miles  together,  destroyed. 
They  tell  me  that  a  thousand  men  have  been  employed  in  this 
work  of  devastation  at  once.  I  applied  to  the  authorities  for  an 
explanation  of  the  matter,  but  for  a  long  time  received  none,  but 
then  received  too  much.     I  never  was  able  to  read  it  all. 

"  No  man  can  dispute  or  explain  away,"  says  Senor  Caldaa, 
*'  the  chief  facts.  Your  own  eyes,  Senor,  have  seen  the  devas- 
tation of  once  flourishing  properties  ;  but  that  is  little.  The 
men  who  did  it  called  themselves  Perreristas.  Perrero  mcana 
a  dog-whip,  the  heaviest  whip  known  here,  with  liandle  of  guay- 
acan  and  lash  of  raw-hide.  The  owners  of  these  fields  were 
whipped  with  them  whenever  they  caught  them.  JIany  suf- 
fered tliis  ignominy.  Many  left  their  property  to  ruin,  and 
lived  in  the  large  towns  in  poverty  and  want,  and  not  even  then 
in  safety.  Houses,  too,  were  damaged,  as  the  Senor  has  also 
seen.  Women  were  violated.  And  all  this  was  done  by  the 
secret  orders  of  President  Lopez  and  his  more  infamous  success- 
or Obando." 

*'  I  can  not  deny  the  crimes,"  replies  Triana ;  '*  but  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances  that  you  do  not  mention ;  and  as  to 
their  origin,  I  can  not  agree  with  you  in  attributing  them  to  even 
the  gobemadorea,  and  still  less  to  the  President.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  ferocity  in  the  politics  on  this  side  of  the  Quindio. 
More  blood  has  been  shed  in  this  valley  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  republic.  Pasto  has  always  been  an  active  or  dormant 
Tolcano.  The  property  of  this  central  part  of  the  valley  has 
been  all  in  the  hands  of  rich  holders  of  slaves  and  mines  in  the 
Choco.  They  have  had  no  sj-mpathy  with  the  poor.  They 
have  been  the  owners  of  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
valley  also,  till  the  law  made  them  loose  their  grasp  on  tlie  Ist 
of  January,  1852." 
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*<  But  what  has  the  liberation  of  alaTes  in  1852  to  do  widi 
this  matter  of  1849  and '50  r 

<«  The  liberation,  little ;  the  anticipation  of  a  premature  lilmr^ 
stion,  mnck  Even  in  Bogota,  never  had  there  been  soch  po» 
litical  fiuy  aa  characterized  the  period  after  the  presidential  deo- 
tion  of  1849,  when  the  excitement  ought  to  have  become  qnie(. 
The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  Jesuits  were  all  busy.  School- 
boys formed  political  societies;  young  ladies,  at  their  windows, 
fix>wned  on  gentlemen  whose  politics  they  did  not  like,  and  even 
women  of  mature  age  j<Hned  in  societies  for  the  eztenninstioo 
of  democracy  as  an  enemy  to  religion*  Such  were  the  societiei  . 
of  the  Boy-Qod — ^Nino  Dios.  All  this  was  before  the  L6pei 
administration  had  done  good  or  evil " 

^'  Were  these  schoolboys  all  Omservadores  ?  Was  there  no 
Sodedad  Democratica,  no  Escuela  RqpuUicana?*' 

"There  must  be  defense  where  there  is  attack*  The  admini»> 
tration  must  free  itself  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies,  the  Jesu- 
its, and  how?  Congress  was  in  session,  but,  before  any  law  rel- 
ative to  them  could  have  passed  both  houses,  even  had  the  Sen- 
ado  been  willing  to  support  the  administration,  their  madiin»> 
tions  would  have  broken  out  into  a  rebeUion  from  Cncuta  to 
Tuquerres ;  so,  while  the  '  Graceta  Ofidal*  was  preparing,  as 
usual,  the  daring  decree  in  the  ^  Gaceta  Oficial  Extra*  of  18th 
May,  1851,  was  printed  elsewhere,  and  suddenly  the  whole  fra- 
ternity were  put  on  the  march  at  a  day^s  warning,  and  with  no 
opportunity  to  spring  their  mine." 

<^  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Cauca  ?"* 

"  Simply  that  here  Conservadores  and  oppressors  were  the 
same,  and  that  their  fury  prompted  to  deeds  that  proToked  the 
oppressed  beyond  endurance.  I  quote  Samper^s  ^Apuntami- 
entos,'  page  533 :  ^  The  oligarchy  denied  to  the  commonalty 
the  unoccupied  land,  denied  them  wood,  and  the  fields  and  wa- 
ters that  they  could  use,  and  must  have  in  order  to  live.  Thqr 
imprisoned  them  for  debt ;  they  insulted  them  with  a  contempt 
that  concealed  the  fear  they  had  of  them ;  they  vilified  them  in 
speeches,  and  slandered  them  by  the  press ;  they  denied  the  de- 
pendent man  his  rights,  whipped  and  martyrized  him  if  he  were 
slave,  despised  him  if  he  were  firee,  oppressed  him  with  monop- 
olies, brutified  him  with  superstition,  and  chaiged  on  him  as  a 
crime  the  popular  victory  of  the  7th  of  March.' " 
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MISGOVEBNMENT  OF  THE  CAUCA. 

Oammon.  The  fact  was  that  the  land  and  many  of  the  in- 
Iiabitants  were  owned  by  the  rich,  but  the  lower  classes  had  fiiU 
opportunitiea  to  buy  their  liberty  and  land.  They  did  not 
choose  to.  To  do  this  they  must  be  industrious  and  econom- 
ical, two  tilings  they  hated.  They  heard  that  it  was  preached 
in  Bogota  that  '  property  is  robbery ;'  and  here  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  whole.  These  poor  people  were  instigated  to  carry 
oat  this  new  gospel  and  bring  on  the  millennium  of  barbarism." 

And  Lopez  directed  these  outrages  ?" 

That  I  most  seriously  believe,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  con- 
vince you,  I  fully  believe  that  two  sets  of  directions  were  sent 
to  Cali  to  our  GJobemador  Mcrcado,  one  to  publish  and  another 
to  act  by :  one  to  suppress  outrage,  and  the  other  to  encourage 
it.  But  I  do  know,  and  you  can  not  deny,  that  Antonio  Mateus, 
then  jefe  politico  of  the  canton  de  Palmira,  and  at  this  accursed 
moment  Gobemador  of  Cauca — " 

"  By  the  free  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  prov- 
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"Ay,  if  yoH  will  have  it  so.  Do  you  doubt  that  he  himself, 
while  jefe  politico,  headed  bands  of  perreristas  ?  "  Do  you  doubt 
that  he  stood  looking  on  while  twelve  of  his  bandits  in  suc- 
cession outraged  a  respectable  lady  in  open  day  in  the  Blaza  of 

indelaria  ?" 

"  I  can  not  justify  any  wrong,  however  much  provoked,  nor 

I  I  going  to  say  that  I  think  Mateus  an  honest  man ;  but 
how  can  I  tell  what  to  believe  when  Conservador  malice  spares 
not  even  the  dead  ?     Have  you  seen  the  poetry  on  tlie  death  of 

I  Carlos  Gomez,  gobernador  of  Cauca  ?  While  his  poor  widow 
borerwhelmed  with  Ler  affliction,  the  Conservadores  are  singing, 
" '  Eaith  has  one  bandit  less, 
And  bell  onQ  deiil  inore.' " 
"  Well,  if  it  was  not  his  complicity,  it  was  at  least  his  inef- 
ficiency that  brought  all  this  ruin  on  so  many  haciendas,  and 
impoverished  the  provincia  he  was  sent  to  govern.  Samper 
himself  admits  as  much  while  defending  the  Lopez  administra- 
tion as  best  he  may.  He  says,  '  Governor  Mercado  has  been  to 
Governor  Gomez  as  Buenaventura  was  to  Cauca,  aa  small  faults 
are  to  crime.'  And  when  the  mob  assassinated  Pinto  and  Mo- 
nies in  Cartago,  on  19th  Juno,  1851,  the  very  best  that  could 
Ll 
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be  said  of  the  gobemador  would  be  that  he  was  near  the  spot, 
and  took  no  part  either  in  killing  or  saving  them ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mateus  by  Obando  as  governor  of  Cauca,  even  had 
lie  been  innocent,  was  an  outrage,  since  so  many  r^arded  him 
as  a  monster.  He  first  appointed  Wenceslao  Caravajal,  a  lib- 
eral, it  is  true,  but  a  fisiir  man.  Did  the  Conservadores  oppose 
liis  plans  ?" 

"  No,  they  spoke  well  of  him.'* 

"Well,  Senor  Holton,  did  not  you  witness  the  panic  that 
spread  over  the  province  when  he  was  superseded  by  Mateus  ?" 

"  I  must  say,"  I  replied,  "that  I  regretted  that  step  of  Oban- 
do's.  K  he  be  a  good  man,  even  the  heads  of  government  judge 
him  ill.  I  asked  a  member  of  the  cabinet  the  reason  of  this  ap- 
pointment, and  he  told  me  it  was  Obando's  own  act,  opposed 
strongly  by  all  the  cabinet,  but  persisted  in  with  such  earnest^ 
ness  because  Mateus  had  done  Obando  some  personal  service, 
that  finally  they  yielded  out  of  respect  to  the  President.  I  re- 
gard it  as  the  worst  act,  perhaps  the  only  bad  act  of  Obondo's 
administration. " 

"Now,  Senor  Norteamericano,"  continued  Cdldas,  "I  have 
heard  you  speak  of  insurrection  as  in  all  cases  a  crime,  and  con- 
demn that  of  1851.  Had  you  been  here  then,  what  advice 
would  you  have  given  these  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cauca 
when  their  fences  were  destroyed,  their  wives  and  daughters  out- 
raged under  the  very  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  their 
backs  exposed  to  the  infamy  of  the  lash  ?  Would  you  advise 
patient  submission  or  rebellion?" 

"  It  was  a  hard  case,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  never  felt  so  much 
like  justifying  Mosquera,  Herran,  and  Arboleda  as  at  this  mo- 
ment.    But  did  insurrection  remedy  the  evil  ?" 

"No;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  remedy  but  to  migrate  to  a 
country  that  has  a  reliable  government.  Do  you  think  the 
United  States  could  be  prevailed  on  to  make  thija  region  a  part 
of  their  territory  ?" 

"  Such  a  step  would  be  highly  inexpedient  for  us.  Now  we 
have  a  compact  territory,  so  that  when  once  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  are  united  by  railroad,  no  power  can  attack  any  part  of 
our  country  so  easily  as  we  could  defend  it.  But  add  to  our 
territory  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Panama,  or  Cuba,  or  this  val- 
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.fcry,  and  it  would  be  giving  bonds  to  otlier  nations  to  keep  the 
peace  with  them.  To  desire  it  would  be  aa  if  a  man  wished  his 
nose  longer  than  his  arm,  so  that  his  assailant  could  pull  it 
when  too  far  off  to  be  struck  for  his  offense.  The  addition  of 
any  island  or  detached  territory  would  be  a  curse  to  as  which 
no  imaginary  advantages  would  repay," 

"  Then  I  sec  but  one  remedy.  If  this  continue,  we  must  kill 
and  dry  beef  enough  for  the  journey,  kill  all  our  other  cows  for 
the  gallinazos,  and  all  the  horses  we  do  not  need  on  our  joui^ 
ney,  bum  all  our  houses,  and  leave  our  fields  to  the  Red  Repub- 
licans to  fight  over ;  for  with  auch  a  government  no  man  of  prop- 
erty can  live." 

Now  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  at  least  a  shadow  of  jus- 
tice in  his  views.  What  with  Samper's  theory,  and  that  "blind 
faith  in  principles"  that  he  admires  so,  and  with  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  desire  of  property  in  the  masses,  the  majority  is  the 
most  dangerous  tyrant  this  nation  can  have.  But  I  will  return 
to  this  subject  after  speaking  of  some  things  about  here. 

One  strange  peculiarity  of  Vljes  Js  that  the  lands  here  are 
common  property.  Some  man  in  times  past  owned  all  this 
plain,  and,  of  the  hills  adjoining,  a  quanti^  unknown  to  me : 
trom  their  steepness  and  aridity  it  would  seem  the  less  the  bet- 
ter. When  he  died  it  fell  to  his  heirs  without  division.  Some 
may  have  sold  lialf  their  share,  and  in  this  way  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  owners  of  this  property.  There  are  many  coses 
of  this  kind  in  New  Granada,  and  laws  to  regulate  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soQ  and  otlier  questions  that  must  arise  under  this 
cumbrous  co-proprietorship.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
bring  aliout  a  division.  At  present  no  one  wishes  it,  for  large 
parts  of  this  fertile  plain  are  yet  untdled,  and  there  are  consid- 
erable parts  of  it  which  I  have  not,  in  these  many  days,  explored 
either  on  horseback  or  afoot.  It  includes  one  or  two  detached 
hills  in  it.     All  the  rest  is  level  and  fertile. 

The  population  of  the  district  is  1160,  most  of  whom  live  in 
tlie  village,  and  nearly  all  of  them  near  it  on  the  plain. 
*  Once  in  the  memory  of  man  this  people  attempted  a  new 
rhiirch.  They  fairly  began  it  and  stopped.  The  Cura,  I  be- 
lieve, has  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  tliem  at  work  on 
rt  again,  hut  I  see  little  prospect  of  it.     He  is  the  best  preacher 
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I  have  heard  in  New  Granada,  where  preaching  is  so  raxe,  and 
preaching  talent  still  rarer.  At  the  time  I  h^urd  him  he  was 
holding  a  protracted  meeting,  as  we  should  saj,  that  is,  preadi- 
ing  every  evening  for  more  than  a  week,  preparatory  to  the 
separation  of  Chnrch  and  State.  J£  it  makes  every  priest  wodL 
as  hard  as  he  did,  the  new  arrangement  will  keq>  them  fiom 
eating  so  much  of  the  bread  of  idleness. 

Perhaps  earlier  it  would  have  kept  him  &om  other  evils  also, 
for  they  say  that  in  his  leisure  he  got  so  attached  to  a  damsel 
here  that  his  conduct  became  scandalous  for  even  a  priest 
Finally,  the  authorities  went  to  the  parents  of  the  CuritOf  as 
they  called  her,  coimng  a  femmme  diminutive  fix>m  cura,  and 
told  them  that  the  girl  cotdd  have  employment  as  a  servant  in 
the  beateria  of  Cali,  and  if  she  would  not  take  up  with  that  she 
should  have  a  place  in  prison  as  a  vagabond.  So  much  caie 
for  the  morals  of  a  priest  I  have  nowhere  else  seen»  nor  do  I  see 
the  use  in  it,  for  they  tell  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
off  six  or  eight  girls  more  before  they  could  get  his  moials  up 
to  the  standard  of  decency.  I  ventured  to  joke  his  profession 
on  account  of  this  notorious  weakness.  He  did  not  deny  the 
impeachment,  but  only  replied,  "  Somos  hombres" — "  we  are 
men." 

Here  I  met  with  quite  a  familiar  tropical  plant  for  the  first 
time,  Curcus  purgans,  called  friar's  cathartic — ^purga  de  fraile. 
I  suspect  its  spread  over  the  globe  as  a  weed  has  been  aided  bj 
its  convenience  as  a  purgative  without  any  other  forethought 
than  to  drop  a  seed  into  the  ground.  I  met  with  another  intei^ 
esting  natural  production  here.  I  believe  it  was  a  veritable 
equis,  perhaps  the  most  venomous  snake  we  have.  He  was 
nearly  three  feet  long,  and,  as  I  was  without  weapon  or  boots, 
I  let  him  alone.  I  think  there  can  be  little  danger  of  a  bite 
through  a  boot  even  of  the  thinnest  leather.  The  softness  of 
leather  would  be  worse  than  thinness,  as  I  think  two  thickness- 
es of  stiff  buckram  would  be  almost  a  perfect  protection. 

There  is  a  hermit  Kving  in  the  hills  near  here.  He  is  said 
to  be  over  eighty,  though  he  is  quite  smart  and  active.  Old 
people  are  not  numerous  in  New  Granada.  I  have  seen  very 
lew  indeed  ;  and  the  revered  class  of  genuine  hermits  I  thought 
had  died  out  in  past  centuries;  but,  finding  so  much  of  past  cen- 
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tones  living  atout  me,  I  resolved  to  see  the  "venerable  man" 
with  my  own  eyes. 

In  the  flimplicity  of  my  heart,  I  chose  the  sacred  hours  of  the 
Sabbath  for  this  pious  pilgrimage,  and  was  soon  following  up 
the  north  branch  of  the  brook  of  Vijea,  among  the  ledges  from 
whicli  it  comes.  How  far  I  went  I  can  not  aay.  The  path  had 
become  a  little  dimmer,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  die  out  or 
bifiircate,  so  I  went  on.  Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
Up,  I  saw  a  platanal,  put,  one  would  think,  at  the  upper  limit  of 
the  plantain.  Still  I  saw  no  bouse,  and  went  on  ;  upward,  if 
not  heavenward,  was  my  way,  till  I  turned  a  point  of  rock  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  hut- 
Three  furiona  dogs  came  instantly  bounding  out  at  me,  I 
confess  I  was  stnprised,  for  when  one  visits  a  hermit,  he  does 
not,  as  ever  I  beard,  go  armed  against  the  hermit's  doga.  Next 
came  the  hermit's  boy  ruiming  out  after  the  dogs,  and  calling  to 
them  to  come  back.  So  I  got  safe  to  the  house,  where  1  found 
not  only  the  hermit,  but  the  hermit's  woman  and  the  hermit's 
family.  I  must  say  that  in  all  this  my  feelings  underwent 
something  of  a  revulsion.  A  hermit  ought  to  live  in  a  cave,  or, 
if  there  be  none,  at  least  in  a  hut  constructed  of  the  leafy  bongha 
of  trees  ;  but  here  was  a  mud  cottage,  as  dirty  as  any  other,  and 
just  Uke  the  poorest  on  the  plain  below.  It  faced,  indeed,  a 
little  brook  that  ran  down  the  hill,  and  at  a  convenient  distance 
was  a  pretty  miniature  cascade,  a  rill  that  fell  into  it. 

I  looked  at  the  family,  counted  them,  and  estimated  the  mix- 
ture of  blood  in  their  veins.  There  was  a  daughter  and  two 
sons.  The  two  oldest  might  be  his,  but  the  younger  seemed  to 
have  met  with  some  accident  that  threw  a  greater  proportion  of 
.Vfrican  blood  into  his  veins.  The  hermit's  woman  was  about 
forty,  half  his  own  age.  )She  had  been  engaged  in  weaving  a 
niana.  The  loom  was  a  square  frame,  of  the  width  and  half  the 
lengthofaruana,say  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet  high.  Threads 
of  warp  had  been  wound  round  and  round  it,  as  on  a  reel,  the 
color  being  changed  bo  as  to  produce  the  requisite  fltripcs.  The 
woof  had  been  simply  inserted  by  sheer  industry,  without  any 
apparatus  to  separate  the  threads  of  the  warp,  and,  of  course, 
without  a  proper  shuttle.  When  the  web  is  thus  completed, 
it  is  an  endless  piece,  and  if  sewed  up  at  one  side  would  moke 
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a  seamless  sack.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  cat  open,  and  an  open- 
ing cut  in  the  centre ;  it  is  bound  at  the  "  raw  edges,"  and  be- 
comes a  ruana. 

I  solicitously  assured  the  family  that  I  had  breakfasted,  had 
taken  chocolate,  that  I  needed  nothing  more.  All  would  not 
do.  Even  a  Granadino,  after  a  long  walk  like  this,  could  ^^  re- 
peat." The  chocolate  was  brought  me,  with  that  abominalle 
cheese  already  crumbed  into  it  with  the  matron's  own  fingers. 
I  resolved  to  make  an  effort,  and  I  did.  One  thing  made  a 
greater  effort  necessary.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  hero  of  my- 
self in  swallowing  a  single  cup  of  cheese  and  chocolate,  bat  I 
will  tell  you  just  how  it  was.  Bight  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
where  I  sat  on  the  poyo  by  the  door  (for  I  did  not  go  in),  was  a 
pole  covered  with  strings  of  beef  that  had  just  begun  to  dry.  I 
asked  the  hermit  why  his  beef  looked  so  black,  and  particulaify 
why,  at  this  altitude,  it  smelt  so  strong.  He  told  me  that  the 
cow  had  been  killed  by  fiedling  from  a  precipice.  The  darkness 
of  the  flesh,  he  assured  me,  was  in  consequence  of  the  blood  in 
it,  which  also  increased  the  tendency  to  putrefistction,  and  ag- 
gravated the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  found  the  animal 
immediately  after  the  accident.  So  I  fished  out  the  cheese  with 
my  spoon,  and  ate  it,  thankfrd  that  it  was  not  beef,  and  sipped 
my  chocolate,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  old  man  had  been  a  lego,  layman,  or  servant  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  at  Cali.  When  lime  was  wanting  to  build  their 
beautiful  church,  he  came  out  to  Vijes  and  burned  lime  for  them 
till  the  edifice  was  completed,  "In  consideration  of  which  serv- 
ices," says  a  document  he  showed  me,  already  some  twenty-five 
years  old,  "  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  buried  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  when  he  dies."  And  now  I  am  fully  resigned  that 
eremitism  die  with  him  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  before  I 
see  any  thing  more  of  it. 

I  made  a  much  more  pleasant  excursion  to  Espinal  in  the 
next  nook  below  Vijes.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  I  b^an 
to  climb  the  spur  that  bounds  this  plain  on  the  north.  I  had 
a  beautiful  view  at  the  top,  and  then  descended  to  a  long,  nar- 
row plain,  pinched  in  between  the  mountain  and  the  river. 
Then  came  another  hill,  fix)m  the  top  of  which  I  could  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  EspinaL     I  found  afterward  that  at  this 


Btage  of  water  it  is  easier  to  get  past  the  bases  of  these  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cauca,  by  wliich  course,  on  my  return,  I  saved 
ray  horae  mucli  severe  climbing.  After  reaching  the  plain,  I 
passed  a  plantation  of  guadiia ;  a  profitable  investment  of  mon- 
ey, and  a  good  use  of  that  rare  cliaracteriatic  here,  forethought. 
Never  before  have  I  met  with  this  grass — here  a  necessaiy  of 
life — except  growing  spontaneously. 

Espinal  and  Vijca  may  have  been  alike  in  their  origin.  All 
the  diiference  between  them  may  depend  on  the  entailment  of 
Espinal,  which  kept  it  unpopulated,  and  the  property  of  a  single 
heir,  while  undivided  fractions  of  the  Vijes  land  gave  rise  to  a 
village,  filled  with  heirs  of  tlie  original  proprietor,  and  assignees 
of  those  heirs,  and  heirs  of  those  assignees,  and  so  on. 

I  had  intended  to  strike  into  the  Caldas  Cordillera  here,  to 
join  some  friends  that  were  gold-hunting  there,  but  the  family 
at  Espinal  assured  me  that  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
that  they  must  return  to-night,  bo  I  awaited  them. 

Espinal  has  a  splendid  Canaveral,  or  cane-field,  that  has  been 
ia  good  bearing  for  some  twenty  years,  coating  them  nothing  but 
the  fencing  the  while.  They  were  meditating  a  water-mill  for 
the  cane.  In  examining  the  stream,  I  fell  in  with  an  interest- 
ing vine,  Aristolocliia  reticulata.  The  flower  is  small ;  the  fruit 
of  the  size  of  a  medium  cucumber,  but  when  ripe  it  dehisces 
into  an  elegant  basket  six  inches  in  diameter.  Another  splen- 
did species,  A.  ringens,  called  saragoza,  which  I  found  at  Car- 
tage and  La  Ribera,  has  a  much  larger  flower.  The  history  of 
a  single  flower  shows  how  the  botanist  has  occasionally  to 
fight  with  circumstances.  I  picked  the  only  flower  I  could 
find  or  had  ever  seen — a  superb  affair — on  Saturday  P.M.,  at 
Bibera.  On  Tuesday  night  1  lost  the  flower  at  Ciiorro,  two 
days  from  settlements.  On  Wednesday  I  threw  away  the  leaves 
at  Las  Playas.  On  Slonday  morning  I  found  the  flower  at  El 
Chorro,  and  brought  it  home.  On  Tuesday  I  secured  new 
leaves.  During  the  week  the  ants  stole  the  flower,  and,  as  I 
could  not  get  another,  I  again  threw  away  the  leaves. 

The  history  of  a  shell  will  illustrate  also  the  chances  a  speci- 
men may  run.  I  brought  tiie  shell  in  question  to  Ribera  from 
beyond  El  Chorro.  The  ants  run  away  with  it.  After  I  left, 
it  was  ibund  and  sent  after  me  to  La  Paila.     I  left  it  there. 
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and  it  was  sent  to  me  in  Cartago.  There,  in  my  hurry,  it  wm 
left  again.  On  my  third  night  in  the  Qoindio  the  mailman 
overtook  me.  CJarefiilly  drawing  a  small  packet  firom  his  ca- 
rriel  (pocket  slung  by  a  belt),  he  unrolled  it,  and  behold,  that 

same  shell  I 

The  difficulties  I  have  had  in  hanging  my  hammock  in  the 
house  are  well  illustrated  by  the  mode  of  doing  it  at  EspinaL 
The  beams  were  too  dose  to  the  ceiling  to  permit  the  rope  being 
thrown  over.  No  ladder  was  to  be  had.  I  placed  the  table  un- 
der a  beam,  set  an  arm-chair  on  the  table,  and  a  second  arm- 
chair on  the  arms  of  the  first,  and  then,  standing  on  the  arms  of 
the  second,  I  accomplished  my  purpose.  To  cUmb  in,  I  put  the 
table  under  the  hammock,  and  a  chair  on  the  table. 

One  more  expedition  remains  for  me.  It  is  to  Bolivia,  die 
hacienda  of  Senor  C&ldas,  to  see  his  family,  and  to  examine  tbe 
approaches  to  the  Pacific.  I  had  seen  a  drove  of  cattle  go  up 
the  brook  toward  the  lune-kiln.  I  was  told  they  were  going  to 
Panamd  to  feed  the  laborers  on  the  railroad.  A  gentleman  cS- 
fered  himself  as  a  guide,  and  we  started  one  day  on  the  same 
route.  The  wheel-road  (for  there  was  once  a  lime-cart  at  Vijes) 
soon  changed  to  a  bridle-road,  and  that  to  a  path,  and  that  to  a 
goat-track,  and  still  our  course  was  upward  on  the  rocky  slope 
of  a  hill.  A  forest  crowned  the  summit,  but  seemed  not  to  ven- 
ture far  down  the  side.  Fire  must  once  have  destroyed  the  lower 
and  drier  woods :  it  was  probably  kindled  to  secure  pasturage. 

Thus,  we  toiled  up  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  we  stopped  to 
drink  at  the  stream.  Here  I  noticed  a  knoll  over  the  right  bank 
of  the  brook,  which  we  had  been  following  up,  though  always 
far  above  it,  and  on  the  hillside  on  the  left  bank.  There  were 
cattle  on  that  knoll,  and  I  wondered  how  they  got  up  there. 
I  asked  my  guide,  and  he  said,  "We  shall  see ;"  so  we  climbed 
the  knoll,  for  there  lay  our  road.  We  did  not  ride  up,  for  that 
would  have  been  cruel,  had  it  been  possible  even.  On  its  top 
we  saw  another  knoll  like  it,  and  nearly  as  high  above  it.  This 
must  be  ascended  in  the  same  way ;  and  then  we  mounted,  and 
entered  the  woods. 

The  woods  were  damp,  and  the  road  wet.  Interesting  ti^es 
overhung  our  path.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  were 
a  Lecythis,  with  dark  crimson  flowers,  and  for  a  fiiiit  a  five- 


pcelled  woody  Aac  of  more  than  two  inchea  diameter.  It  was  a 
small  tree.  A  magnificent  Melaatomatc  tree,  with  lai^  roseate 
flowers,  and  a  Gesoeriate  herb,  with  bright  scarlet  spots  on  the 
under  sides  of  tlie  leaves,  are  also  found  here  We  at  length 
came  out  on  the  clear  land — llano— of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  in 
sight  of  Bolivia,  and  at  nearly  the  same  altitude.  To  reach  it 
we  had  to  descend  nearly  a  mile,  cross  a  ravine,  and  reascend. 

Seiior  Caldas  is  constructing  a  new  road  from  his  house 
through  the  woods,  by  which  much  of  the  steepness  and  dis- 
tance can  be  avoided,  as  well  as  this  last  ascent  and  descent. 
lie  took  me  to  see  it.  The  first  day  I  changed  a  considerable 
piece  of  the  road  through  the  woods,  escaping  a  cruel  steep, 
such  as  all  men  who  have  ever  driven  a  carriage  instinctively 
dread.  The  next  day  we  went  over  his  summit,  and  I  found 
that  all  this  way  we  had  much  lower  ground  on  the  right  of  as, 
so  on  the  tiiird  day  we  changed  this  also.  We  then  reviewed 
the  whole  through  the  woods,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  route  practicable  to  carriages  traced  from  lus  house  to 
ivithin  sight  of  the  Cauca.  But  here  I  gave  up.  Yijes  lay  at 
OUT  feet  at  an  angle  of  depression  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house. 
To  build  a  carriage-road  down  would  require  the  resources  of  a 
?^apoleon ;   a  mule-path  was  all  he  had  hoped. 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  La  Senora  do  Caldas  and  the 
cliildren,  two  pretty  girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  red  checks 
and  intelligent  eyes.  She  is  by  far  the  prettiest  child  I  have 
seen  in  South  America,  if  not,  in  fact,  the  only  really  pretty  child 
of  native  origin.  Like  others  here,  however,  she  was  not  as  af- 
fectionate as  are  our  children.  They  are  unused  to  any  other 
caresses  than  permission  to  kiss  a  parent's  hand,  the  only  kiss- 
ing I  have  seen  here, 

I  met  hero  also  Senora  Susana  Pinzon  de  Vai^as,  and  her 
sister,  the  fair  Manuela  Pinzon.  They  had  come  up  to  the  cold 
for  the  benefit  of  Susana's  babe.  I  can  not  conceive  how  any 
one  can  want  so  cold  weather,  for  I  suffered  severely  hero.  I 
was  without  bayeton,  hammock,  or  night-flannel.  I  slept  on 
the  poyo  of  the  sala  with  such  little  covering  and  bedding  as  the 
family  could  spare.  This  kept  me  from  dying,  although  the 
thermometer  was  at  5G°,  and  the  house  had  never  had  a  fire  in 
it.     Manuela  and  another  young  lady  slept  in  a  sort  of  separate 
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house ;  Susana,  being  a  matron,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the 
babe,  slept  in  the  family-room.  Manuela  complained  also  of 
sleeping  cold.  I  suggested  that  she  and  her  companion  Bleep 
within  the  same  cover.  She  thought  two  persons  could  not 
learn  to  sleep  in  this  way,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  peopk 
at  the  North  did  not  do  themselves  up  into  separate  cocoons  to 
sleep. 

Here  is  the  coldest  place  where  I  have  seen  plantains  grow. 
Potatoes,  of  course,  grow  finely.  At  the  table  of  Senor  Caldas 
I  tried,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  an  Aroid  corm  or  ^^root," 
which  may  be  Arum  esculentum,  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  here 
called  rascadera,  because,  I  imagine,  its  acrid  juice  irritates  the 
skin.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  called 
taro ;  in  Louisiana  the  negroes  eat  it  under  the  name  of  potano 
(Sp.),  tannier  (Fr.).  I  found  it  quite  palatable.  Senor  Caldas 
is  quite  a  gardener,  but  a  large  part  of  his  garden  is  devoted  to 
pinks.  His  coffee  looked  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen,  and 
must  differ  greatly  in  flavor  from  that  of  the  plains  below. 

The  acequia  that  irrigates  his  garden  and  supplies  his  kitch- 
en supplies  a  bath  too.  This  is  a  deep  square  vat  in  the  open 
garden,  simply  dug  in  the  ground  and  nothing  more.  The  idea 
of  an  immersion  at  this  temperature  was  enough  to  make  me 
shiver.  He  once  attempted  to  drown  an  ant-hill  in  his  garden 
by  means  of  this  acequia.  It  swallowed  all  the  stream  readily, 
but  produced  no  results.  The  laborers  went  on  shearing  pieces 
from  leaves  as  before.  They  were  not  to  be  drowned.  What 
became  of  the  water  ?  This  mystery  was  solved  by  seeing,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  hill,  all  the  water  of  the  acequia 
gush  out  of  the  ground  at  a  drain  his  enemies  had  prepared  for 
any  such  contingency.  He  then  set  two  peons  to  dig  for  the 
mother-ant,  a  misshapen  being  more  than  two  inches  long,  in- 
capable of  locomotion,  whose  whole  faculties  seem  concentrated 
in  the  work  of  reproduction.  They  dug  for  two  days,  and  prob- 
ably killed  her  unawares,  for  after  they  gave  up  the  ants  were 
effectually  subdued. 

In  the  garden  I  saw  one  of  those  curious  Indian  graves 
called  a  guaca.  They  are  worthy  of  a  more  complete  investi- 
gation than  I  have  been  able  to  give  them,  for  they  differ  from 
every  thing  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.     Some  are  simple  square 
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F|ats  excavated  in  the  ground,  covered  over  first  with  logs  and 
then  with  earth.  Others  have  side  excavations  in  them,  and 
very  often  small  passages  running  from  one  to  another.  Bones 
and  relics  are  found  in  them,  of  course,  but  I  find  very  few  of 
them  in  tlie  liands  of  people  here.  They  are  diligently  hunt- 
ed for  gold.  A  man  who  has  a  passion  for  this  (and  it  very 
naturally  becomes  a  mental  inlirmity)  is  called  a  guaqucro. 

As  the  guadua  does  not  grow  up  here  nor  yet  cana  brava,  nor 
chusquea,  Senor  Caldas  has  been  perplexed  for  fencing  materi- 
als. A  Western  settler,  with  axe,  maul,  and  wedges,  would  soon 
show  him  how  rails  were  made,  but  such  tilings  are  unknown 
in  New  Granada.  As  a  substitute,  he  has  chosen  stalks  of 
maize.  They  are  secured  erect,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
picket  fence,  and  answer  well.  Here  alone  have  I  seen  straw- 
berries cultivated,  but  it  was  not  the  season  for  them.  The 
Bpecies  here,  as  at  Bogota,  la  Fragaria  vesca,  the  same  as  ours. 

Seiior  Caldas  thinks,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  is  visible  from  near  the  house  at  sunset.  I  doubl 
it.  We  took  a  long  ride  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  val- 
ley of  this  branch  of  tlie  Dagua.  I  examined  well  the  ground 
from  where  I  had  explored  in  my  trip  up  from  San  Marcos, 
which  spot  was  fully  in  sight  of  here,  but  far  below  us.  We 
could  see  a  hill  above  Juntas,  as  I  was  told,  I  have  no  doubt 
remaining  that  a  good  carri^e-road  can  be  built  from  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  the  Cauca  to  the  tide-waters  of  the  Pacific,  so  that 
the  teamster  may  drink  of  the  muddy  Cauca  in  the  morning, 
and  at  night  taste  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Can  a.  railroad  be  put  here?  As  a  physical  question  of 
grades  and  curves,  I  answer,  I  have  little  doubt  of  it.  Will  it 
pay?  Tliat  is  a  serious  question.  I  answer,  not  at  once;  and 
never  while  the  government  is  what  it  is.  That  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Cauca  will  be  connected  with  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Magdalena  by  railroad,  I  strongly  hope ;  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

The  most  formidable  physical  difficulty  is  in  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  net-work  of  muddy  creeks 
and  islands,  as  bad,  perhaps,  as  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  If  a 
town  could  he  located  west  of  it  all,  it  might  be  healthy,  and 
from  such  a  point  coltiration  might  spread  to  the  east.    Bad  as 
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nmtioii  assented.  The  Liberal  Congress  of  1851  made  a  Con- 
stitution which  the  Congress  of  1853  had  a  right  to  adopt  or  re- 
ject. It  did  neither:  it  altered  it  till  it  lost  its  identity,  then 
voted  that  it  was  tlie  same,  and  adopted  it.  Tlien  the  nation 
shouted  for  joy,  and  cried,  "At  last  the  true  republic  has  come!" 

The  executive  is  shorn  of  its  powers.  Both  houses  are 
chosen  on  the  same  ticket,  and  their  deliberating  in  two  cham- 
bers is  a  farce,  for  the  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  Congress 
voting  in  joint  meeting  carries  every  point  against  the  will,  it 
may  be,  of  all  the  Senate,  and  in  spite  of  any  executive  veto, 

jVnd  changes  the  moat  stupendous,  such  as  it  would  take  twen- 
ty years  to  bring  about  in  England,  are  the  work  of  a  single  week, 
perhaps.  In  England,  neither  the  size,  shape,  nor  number  of 
the  counties  has  changed  within  a  century.  If  there  has  been 
a  year  without  a  variation  of  the  provinces  of  New  Granada,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  It  would  be  harder  to  abolish  the  troy 
pound  in  England  than  to  overthrow  twice  the  whole  metrical 
system  of  New  Granada. 

What  will  bo  the  end  of  these  things?  I  conjecture  bank- 
ruptcy. The  expenditures  are  double  the  revenue;  but  they  are 
not  to  be  BO  when  their  plans  s.r&  perfected .'  I  see  no  remedy 
but  to  plunge  back  into  the  barbarian  darkness  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  beyond  them.  But  to  restore  poll-taxes,  impris- 
onment for  debt,  paaaporls,  and  vagrancy  laws,  ordainuig  that 
the  labor  of  man  shall  build  roads,  bridges,  school-houses,  ay, 
and  prisons  too,  even  though  he  have  no  wish  to  travel,  learn, 
nor  yet  to  be  imprisoned,  would  be  enough  to  make  a  theorist 
like  Samper  rave ;  and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  done  till  they  have 
suffered  greater  calamities  than  they  have  felt  since  the  Span- 
iard letl  their  shores. 

Such  conclusions  grieve  me,  for  I  love  the  Granadan  race. 
These  pages  testify  to  an  uninteiTupted  series  of  kind  acts  of 
them  toward  me — kindness  that  I  can  never  repay.  I  can  hard- 
ly mention  a  single  reasonable  request  of  mine  neglected — not 
one  refused.  Even  many  unreasonable  ones,  as  I  afterward 
knew  them  to  be,  were  granted,  often  at  an  inconvenience  that 
I  greatly  regretted.  The  authorities,  too,  have  been  as  kind  aa 
private  individuals.  jUI  sorts  of  documents  liave  been  furnish- 
ed me,  evea  by  offices  that  had  to  send  to  Bogota  to  replace 


Say  I  not  well,  then,  that  the  Granadinos  (tesen' 
pUce  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  point  of  moral  charac- 
ter ?  And  we,  especially,  owe  them  our  respect  and  esteem. 
The  condact  of  the  government  at  Bogota  in  relation  to  our 
Isthmus  transit  has  always  been  more  than  generous — it  has 
been  noble ;  and  to  ua  they  look  for  examples  of  government — 
to  us  for  their  closest  allies  in  trade.  And,  lastly,  we  two,  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  without  any  established  church, 
granting  equal  rights  to  all  men  of  all  creeds.  Long  may  we 
remain  so,  but  not  long  alone.  ViVA,  pdeb,  viva  la  Nueva 
Granada  ! 
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My  task  is  done.  It  has  not  been  as  well  done  as  I  wish, 
but  it  is  done  faithfully  and  conscientiously.  I  have  told  yoa 
nil  I  have  seen  with  a  patience  and  a  iiiilliful  minuteness,  only 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  being  tedious  beyond  endurance.  I 
have  reserved  for  this  supplementary  chapter  only  events  on  and 
since  Paira  Sunday,  April  9th,  1854,  including  chiefly  Holy 
Week  at  Bogota,  and  the  Revolution  of  1854, 

The  Jews  began  their  year  with  the  first  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The  14tli  day  of  the  year 
(at  foil  moon,  of  course)  was  the  Passover.  Our  Savior  wae 
crucified  on  the  15th  day  of  their  year,  on  the  day  after  the  fuU 
moon.  All  this  is  known,  and  not  left  to  conjecture,  as  is  the 
anniversary  of  Christ's  birth,  which  was  most  probably  in  the 
(varmer  part  of  the  year,  when  shepherds  spent  the  night  in  the 
open  air. 

The  Romish  and  English  Churches  ordain  the  annual  cele- 
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bration  of  the  death  of  Christ.  They  call  the  Friday  neatest 
the  Passover  Holy  Friday  or  Grood  Friday,  and  make  it  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Crucifixion. 

A  period  beginning  forty-fonr  days  before  is  Lent — Coaiesma. 
It  begins  on  Wednesday,  and  that  day  is  called  Ash  Wednes- 
day, because  priests  put  ashes  on  the  foreheads  of  as  many  as  ap- 
ply, which  some  contrive  to  keep  on  for  several  days.  Lent  con- 
tains forty  fisisting  days,  and  every  Friday  and  the  last  Thursday 
are  rigid  fasts.  No  marriages  are  allowed  in  Lent  Sunday  be- 
fore Good  Friday  is  called  Palm  Sunday,  the  week  succeeding 
is  called  Passion  Week,  and  the  Sabbath  closing  the  whole  is 
called  the  Paschal  Sunday.  Palm  Sunday  is  adopted  as  the  an- 
niversary of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  make  the 
festival  begin  and  end  with  a  Sunday,  as  is  most  convenient  for 
celebrations.  From  Good  Friday,  the  time  of  the  Asoenfflon 
of  our  Lord  (40  days)  and  the  Pentecost  (50  days)  are  reckoned. 
Those  days  which  thus  depend  on  the  moon,  and  vary,  there- 
fore, as  to  month  and  day,  are  called  Movable  FeasU. 

The  splendors  of  Home  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a  dty  of 
40,000,  even  though  it  has  borne  for  300  years  the  title  of  City 
of  the  Holy  Faith — Santa  F6.  So  poor  is  the  Church  here, 
and  so  indolent  the  priesthood,  that  the  most  to  be  expected  ifl 
caricature  and  puerile  imitation. 

Christmas  and  Corpus  Christi  are  greater  days  with  the  Bo- 
gotanos — Corpus  particularly — than  any  one  of  the  eight  days 
of  Holy  Week,  which  still  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  fes- 
tival of  the  year.  All  the  week  before,  the  busy  note  of  prep- 
aration is  heard.  Images  must  be  taken  down,  cleaned,  re- 
paired, and  mustered.  So  the  chief  altar  of  every  church  is 
veiled  with  a  large  purple  curtain,  which  hangs  immovable  till 
rent  on  Holy  Saturday. 

The  more  enlightened  here  appear  ashamed  of  the  perform- 
ances, and  seemed  desirous  that  some  of  them  should  escape  my 
notice  and  my  irreverent  pen ;  and,  as  there  is  but  one  centre 
of  attraction  at  once,  you  must  know  not  only  what  to  look  for, 
but  where  it  is.  I  had  nearly  lost  the  principal  piece  in  Palm 
Sunday  for  want  of  due  notice,  and  the  family  were  evidently 
little  pleased  that  I  had  got  wind  of  it. 

I  went  to  San  Francisco  at  8.     With  a  condescension  that 
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l  here  show  to  strangers,!  was  permitted  to  insinuate  myself 
into  an  immense  crowd,  and  took  ray  stand  on  one  of  tlie  lines 
of  benches  extending  trom  the  front  door  to  the  high  altar. 

On  the  elevated  platform  of  that  altar,  in  a  dense  crowd  of 
hojB  of  from  10  to  15  yeara  of  age,  were  several  priests,  chant- 
ing a  blessing  on  some  20  palm-leaves,  cut,  braided,  trimmed, 
and  some  of  tliem  ornamented  with  flowers.  The  crowd  thick- 
ens, some  noise  ensues,  and  the  priests  have  to  push  violently, 
but  good-humor  prevails. 

Now  an  image  is  descending  around  one  edge  of  the  purple 
curtain.  Preceded  by  the  palm-leaves,  it  la  advancing  toward 
the  door.  It  is  on  the  back  of  a  live  ass.  I  should  call  it  the 
6gure  of  a  young  woman,  dressed  in  purple,  with  long  auburn 
hair  (not  of  Spanish  origin)  on  its  shoulders  in  profuse  curls. 
On  the  head  is  a  golden  glory,  with  rays  diverging  in  three  di- 
rections. It  has  no  beard.  It  rides  astride,  with  a  monk  on 
each  side  to  hold  it  on.  An  ass-colt,  as  large  as  a  small  calii 
follows,  so  crowded  upon  by  boys  that  I  hardly  saw  it.  Pre- 
ceded by  the  palra-leaves,  and  accompanied  by  singing  monks, 
the  image  turned  and  went  out  of  the  mercy  door,  which  opens 
into  a  patio  of  the  convent.  From  there  it  entered  the  street, 
and  came  to  the  front  door  of  the  church,  which  was  shut.  Af- 
ter singing  within  and  without,  the  door  opened,  and  the  image 
passed  up  to  the  sacristia. 

I  followed.  Some  stout  monks  unloaded  the  ass  as  they 
would  take  off  a  forked  log,  pushing  the  garments  aside  very  ir- 
reverently, and  lugged  the  heavy  image  off  up  into  the  camarin, 
and  locked  the  door. 

A  stout  Philadelphian  outside  had  something  thrown  at  his 
hat  for  not  taking  it  off  to  the  procession,  but  nothing  tarther 
was  done,  and  he  kept  on  his  hat. 

At  4  P.M.  I  saw  another  procession.  On  a  stage — anda — 
was  placed  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  two  female  fig- 
ures, with  long  hair  and  rich  velvet  dresses,  but  not  well  got  up. 
They  are  said  to  represent  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostle  John. 
A  figure  or  a  group,  with  the  stage  that  holds  it,  is  called  a.paso. 
This,  which  I  call  paso  No.  2,  was  borne  by  14  men.  They 
had  black  bags  on  their  heads,  with  holes  cut  to  see  out  of.  The 
))ags  are  called  captrotes,  and  the  wearers  Nazarenos.     The^ 


No.  6.  Scoarpng:  hands  tied  to  a  pillar  thirty  inches  high; 
'  fece  not  indicative  of  suffering ;  body  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
the  back  one  mass  of  raw  dried  0eah.  Two  Roman  soldiers, 
with  noses  terribly  aquiline,  and  npraiaed  scourge,  not  in  the  at- 
titude of  striking.     The  soldiers  are  called  Judios— Jews, 

No.  7.  Savior,  richly  dressed,  fallen  under  his  cross :  two 
soldiers,  and  a  boy  willi  hammer  and  nails,  evidently  as  light 
as  cork,  in  a  bosket  on  his  shoulder. 

No.  8.  The  Nailing  to  the  Cross,  it  is  awd :  it  could  not  be 
well  seen  from  any  possible  position. 

No.  2,  As  yesterday. 

No.  9.  Dolores :  an  isosceles  triangle  of  gorgeous  cloth,  lace, 
and  spangles.  Angle  at  the  apex  from  30°  to  40".  On  the 
triangle  is  a  beautiful  liead,  with  flowing  hair.  On  the  breast 
of  the  figure  a  silver  heart,  transGxed  with  a  silver  sword. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. — LA   BESESA   AT   THE   CATHEDRAL. 

This  was  preceded  by  the  novelty  of  three  priests  saying 
three  masses  at  the  same  altar — a  temporary  one  in  the  back  of 
the  building — while  a  grand  mass  was  performing  at  a  tempo- 
rary altar  before  the  purple  curtain  of  the  high  altar.  Next 
came  music  from  hired  performers  in  the  orchestra  on  top  of  the 
choir,  and  from  the  cardnigos  in  the  choir. 

Part  of  the  chapter  slowly  advanced  toward  the  altar.  Each 
can6nigo  wore  on  his  head  a  hood  that  would  hold  a  bushoL 
In  addition  to  their  usual  robes  of  white  muslin  over  black,  they 
wore  black  gowns,  open  in  front,  with  trains  3  or  4  yards  long. 
Dr.  Herran,  the  head  of  the  Granadan  Church,  provisor  then  and 
archbishop  now,  was  at  their  head,  with  an  enormous  silk  bao- 
ner,  2  yards  by  3.  It  was  black,  and  had  a  plain  red  cross  in 
the  centre.  He  ascended  the  platform,  and  they  stood  in  a  row 
at  the  foot  of  its  stairs,  on  which  a  clean  cloth  had  been  spread. 

He  waved  his  banner  for  a  long  time,  wliile  solemn  music 
came  from  the  orchestra.  He  managed  tolerably  well  to  keep 
his  train  extended  in  all  his  movements.  Twice  he  folded  his 
banner  and  i-ested  it  against  the  altar,  while  he  knelt  at  its 
loot.  As  he  was  waving  it  for  a  third  time,  a  thundering  crash 
from  the  choir  started  me.  It  was  made  by  throwing  down  the 
iiioged  seats  in  the  stalls,  or  by  the  stamp  of  the  feet  of  muai- 
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dans  on  loose  IxndxLb.  At  tbrnt  ingfamt  the  nuWinigot  had  ftllf 
prostrate  on  the  steps,  and  aU  yoa  8SW  was  six  gi^mtie  %aRi^ 
rrtpnAmg  fiom  the  thud  step  of  the  altnr  bad^  some  20  feet 
The  led  cross  still  wared  orer  them ;  all  else  seemed  lifidesiw 
Long  after,  thej  arose;  six  train-beuecs  gathered  iqi  their  robes, 
and  they  retired  to  the  choir. 

This  was  the  onlj  perfimnanoe  in  the  whole  week,  or  thai  I 
have  erer  seen  in  a  Catholic  chnrch,  that  erer  made  any  solcna 
impression  on  me.  AH  else  was  poerile,  and,  when  not  pam- 
fhUj  unfitting,  ridicolooa.  Hofe  music  snceeeded,  and  a  tripkc 
of  masses  at  that  tempomy  back  altai^  tha  onl j  oraammted 
place  in  the  CathedraL 

Tuesday,  P.IL,  was  another  ptooessioii,  much  like  thai  ef 
Itcmdaj,  with  seven  pasos,  viz. : 

Na  10.  A  jdain  cross,  much  like  Na  3w 

Na  11.  Child  with  lamb  on  his  shoulders. 

Na  12.  Christ  with  die  Doctors.  A  boj  of  fire  standing  in 
a  chair;  three  men. 

Na  13.  Christ  and  die  Cjienean.  Divine  tkce  braised ;  xidi 
dress  unruffled;  Cjrenean  scantily  dressed,  with  turban  on,  not 
toucliing  the  cross ;  soldier  before  them  blowing  a  trumpet. 

No.  14.  Scourging.  Two  soldiers,  one  with  a  spike  made  cf 
half-inch  iron  between  his  lij?s. 

Xo.  15.  Crucifixion.  Three  figures  nearly  nude :  that  in  the 
centre  naQed  to  a  cross,  the  others  ried.  From  the  wounded 
side  of  the  centre  figure  a  blue  and  a  white  ribbon  (blood  and 
water)  proceed  to  two  cups  in  the  hands  of  little  angels  in  the 
firont  of  the  anda.  The  side  figures  hare  a  wound  on  each  1^. 
Two  ^larrs,  and  a  John,  who  was  like  a  woman,  except  a  chin 
smooth  shaven. 

Xo.  16.  Dolores:  inferior  to  Xo.  9.  Two  little  angels  held 
her  hands.  Troops,  music  and  other  accompaniments  as  usuaL 
Cucuruchos  worn  by  little  bovs  of  7  or  8. 

On  Wednesday,  A.iL,  Resena  repeated  at  the  CathedraL  It 
was  preceded  by  a  new  and  imposing  ceremony.  A  white  cur- 
tain was  drawn  in  fiont  of  the  platform  of  the  high  altar,  with 
much  space  between  that  and  the  larger  purple  one  that  covers 
tlie  altar  firom  roof  to  floor.  A  protracted  mass  was  celebnt- 
mg«  when  suddenly  a  colossal  fire-crackor  exploded,  and  the 
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vmI  was  rent,  and  displayed  a  crucified  figure  of  the  size  of  life ; 
then  succeeded  the  Rcseaa  aa  yesterday. 

Wednesday,  P.M.,  was  the  greatest  piece  of  charlatanry  ex- 
cept the  ass  in  church.  Accordingly,  the  church  of  San  Agus- 
tin,  where  it  came  off,  was  densely  filled.  By  a  politeness  in 
which  I  lind  the  Agustinians  to  excel  all  others,  I  had  a  com- 
fortable seat  on  the  platform.  A  young  monk  preached  on  the 
contumely  which  Christ  sufiered.  When  he  spoke  of  his  con- 
demnation, he  said,  "  Listen  to  hia  sentence."  Thereupon  a 
voice,  hidden  in  the  roof,  began  speaking  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  tlie  words,  "I, Pontius  Pilate, Governor  of  Judea,"etc., 
etc,  in  Spanish,  of  course,  prolonging  his  vowels,  and  pausing 
every  eight  or  ten  syllables  for  breath ;  and  it  was  to  hear  this 
tliat  the  vast  crowd  were  thronging,  treading  on  each  other, 
pushing,  steaming,  and  corrupting  the  air ;  but  in  all  the  crowd 
there  waa,  I  think,  but  one  person  voluntarily  pushing  or  ra(^ 
testing  others ;  except  in  bis  neighborhood,  all  was  still  and  or- 
derly. 

After  much  delay,  the  pasos  for  a  procession  were  got  through 
^e  crowd  and  mustered  in  the  street.     The  pasos  were, 

No.  17,  A  cross,  nearly  like  No.  3. 

No,  18.  The  Seizure:  Judas  kissing;  a  soldier  with  a  pair 
of  blacksmith's  tongs  entangled  in  the  long  hair  of  the  Savior ; 
Malchus  on  his  back,  his  ear  yet  whole ;  a  wrathful  apostle  over 
him  with  a  machete. 

No.  19.  The  Mockery :  one  soldier  tearing  the  Savior's  hair, 
another  standing  behind  liira  with  a  very  knotty  club,  copied 
from  the  Spanish  playing-cards. 

No.  20.  St.  Veronica  holding  by  two  comers  the  handkerchief 
with  which  she  had  wiped  the  Lord's  face ;  three  very  bad  por- 
traits of  the  sacred  face  on  the  handkercliief. 

No.  13.  With  the  addition  of  a  smoking-cap  to  the  head  of 
the  Cyrcnean  in  place  of  the  turban. 

No.  21.  Crucifixion :  much  like  15,  except  the  thieves  were 
absent,  and  tlie  white  and  blue  ribbons  terminated  in  apothe- 
caries* minim  glasses. 

No.  22.  Dolores:  the  extreme  tail  of  her  dress  twisted  and 
curled  up.  On  the  very  tip  stood  a  fiinny  little  angel  in  black, 
with  a  black  feather  in  hia  cap. 
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No.  23.  A  shaving  or  splinter  of  the  very  cross  in  a  cos- 
todia,  placed  in  a  silver  shrine  borne  bj  candnigos.  Three  com- 
panies of  soldiers  bore  candles  in  the  profession,  and  General 
Melo  was  alferez,  and  bore  the  estandarte  that  signified  that  be 
had  supplied  the  wax* 

On  Wednesday  night  Lamentations  were  song  at  the  Cathe- 
dral by  the  orchestra,  and  the  Tinieblas  by  the  chapter.  A  row 
of  candles  were  extinguished  one  by  one  during  the  tinieblas  or 
shadows.  Six  tall  candles  at  the  altar  were  constructed  to  go 
out  spontaneously,  and  those  in  the  choir  or  orchestra  were  also 
extinguished,  but  there  was  still  burning  enough  to  see  a  little. 
The  music  reminded  me  of  the  ^olian  harp,  and  also  of  the 
howling  of  dogs  at  midnight.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  a  tedious  performance. 

About  9  commenced  the  Miserere.  The  hired  musicians  sung 
this  by  a  single  candle,  so  placed  as  to  illuminate  only  the  booL 
This  music  is  good,  but  is,  I  think,  overrated.  Zingarelli*8 
Miserere,  in  our  ^^  Mozart  Collection,"  is  far  superior  to  it.  As 
many  seemed  to  have  gone  to  see  the  lights  put  out  as  to  hear 
the  music     I  was  very  tired  before  I  left. 

Holy  Thursday. — ^This  is  indeed  a  great  day.  No  wafer 
can  be  consecrated  at  the  mass  on  Good  Friday,  so  at  the  mass 
to-day  two  wafers  are  consecrated,  and  the  one  for  to-morrow 
is  kept  in  great  parade,  generally  at  a  side  altar,  tricked  out 
in  all  manner  of  finery.  It  is  called  a  monumento.  Evei}' 
body  visits  the  monuraentos.  I  was  at  it  all  day  and  all  the 
evening,  and  visited  eighteen  of  them.  They  took  the  form  of 
pasteboard  edifices,  grottoes,  staircases,  etc.  The  edifice  at  San- 
ta Ines  had  a  fine  dome  on  top,  and  filled  the  whole  end  of  the 
church.  At  night  it  blazed  with  170  candles :  it  had  no  images. 
Many  others  were  really  pretty. 

The  wafer  of  the  Cathedral  is  kept  under  a  guard  of  four  sol- 
diers, like  the  corpse  of  a  general.  It  is  placed  with  great  pomp 
in  a  silver  chest  locked  with  a  golden  key.  The  keeping  of 
this  key  is  the  highest  honor.  This  year  it  fell  to  President 
Obando.  The  keeper  of  the  key  wears  it  on  his  neck  by  a  gold- 
en chain,  and  delivers  it  up  at  Friday's  mass  with  great  cere- 
mony. On  one  occasion  they  say  that  the  key-keeper  went  to 
Tunja  in  the  interim,  committed  a  murder,  and  returned  in  sea- 
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to  deliver  op  tJie  key  in  peraon.     The  diatancG  he  mast 
Bave  traveled  was  211  miles:  !t  is  74hoar8  travel  for  the  mail  I 

The  distance  is  not  exaggerated,  but  the  story  may  be  false. 

Up  to  the  consecration  in  the  mass  to-day  the  bella  have  been 
in  a  continaal  state  of  excitement,  knowing  no  rest  except  at 
night.  Now,  saving  that  the  Cathedral  clock  still  strikes  the 
hours,  all  are  silent,  even  to  the  hand-bells  at  the  altar.  In  thi' 
place  of  bells  arc  used  matracas,  somewhat  like,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  watchman's  rattle. 

In  the  afternoon  occurred  at  the  Cathedral  the  washing  of  the 
feet  of  tweh'e  poor  men  by  Dr.  Henan,  but  this  I  did  not  se<j 
for  want  of  due  notice. 

Another  procession  set  out  from  La  Vera  Crnz,  one  of  tlie 
chapels  in  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  Though  it  had  but 
five  pasos,  the  character  of  the  persons  who  followed  them  madi; 
it  the  most  interesting  procession  of  the  week.    The  pasos  were, 

No.  24.  A  cross,  much  like  No.  3. 

No.  25.  The  Garden :  the  Lord  kneeling  among  the  flowers 
"before  a  hush  of  the  most  splendid  terrestrial  mistletoe,  Lo- 
nnthus  Mutisii,  with  a  little  angel  in  the  top  of  the  bush.  N.B. 
Mutis  always  had  the  most  beautiful  species  in  the  genus  named 
after  him.  I  ached  to  get  hold  of  these  scarlet  flowers,  six  inches 
.long,  for  I  had  then  never  found  more  of  that  species  than  a 
BJnglo  mangled  flower  in  the  street. 

No.  26.  Bearing  the  Cross :  single  figure,  half  size. 

No.  27.  Christ  at  the  Pillar :  he  has  turned  his  back  to  it, 
his  hands  still  being  tied  to  it.  It  is,  as  always,  thirty  inches 
high.     Peter  is  kneeling  before  his  Lord. 

No.  28,  The  Sentence:  Savior;  Pilate;  two  soldiers;  table; 
modem  writing  implements ;  sentence,  written  on  paper  in  Span- 
iah;  water-pitcher. 

Here  followed  the  merchants,  with  candles  and  music  preced- 
ing their  image  of  the  Savior  (No.  29),  noi  made  up  of  money- 
bags, with  small  gold  coins  for  eyes. 

Next,  the  students  of  the  Colegio  of  Santo  Tomas,  in  barretea 
— clerical  caps — gowns,  and  the  broad  white  collar  of  their 
school.  Following  them  was  (No.  30)  their  heavy,  beautiful 
bronze  crucifix. 

Lastly  and  chiefly  came  the  ladies  Of  Boao^^  in  black  hair. 
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Mt  of  the  Bkall"  to  the  top  of  the  cucnrucho.  ita  point  exag- 

Fiited  the  motioitB  of  the  unseen  head  of  the  wearer  in  a  very 

iicrous  manner, 
t  length  the  two  ladders  were  applied  to  a  cross  planted  in 
the  platform,  having  on  it  a  figure  slightly  under  size.  Two 
priests  ascended  t  one  passed  a  cloth  round  the  body,  the  other 
drew  out  the  nails.  They  lowered  the  hody,  carried  it  to  the 
feet  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  laid  it  in  a  splendid 
sarcophagus,  all  silver  and  tortoiae-sliell,  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  bathing-tub,  and  filled  with  costly  pillows.  The  sermon 
was  done,  and  the  vast  Cathedral  relieved  of  ita  crowd.  I  es- 
caped to  open  air,  and  phiced  myself  in  wait  for  the  procession 
in  the  Calle  Real. 

Paso  32  was  a  simple  cross,  much  like  No.  3. 

No.  33  was  a  representation  of  the  holy  winding-sheet,  which 
retMns  the  figure  of  a  human  body  on  it,  and,  strangely  enough, 
is  yet  in  existence  1  The  representation  was  stretched  on  a 
frame  like  a  screen.  Tlie  figure  was  visible  on  both  sides,  and 
was  too  naked  to  be  decent,  and  too  dirty  to  be  omamentaL 

»No.  34.   St,  John  the  Evangelist. 
No.  35.  Mary  Magdalene. 
No.  36.  The  Sarcophagus,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nio 
odemus  at  the  bead  and  foot.    It  was  foUswed  by  the  large  black 
tiag,  with  crimson  cross,  used  in  the  Besena. 

No.  37.  Our  Lady  of  the  Solitude,  by  far  the  most  costly 
image  in  Bogota.  The  figures  on  the  dress  are  said  to  be 
wrought  in  real  diamonds  and  other  precious  atones.  Six  little 
angcU  in  black  lace  surrounded  the  principal  figure. 

These  all  went  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  sarcophagus  was 
taken  from  the  anda  and  deposited  there.  They  started  on  their 
return,  when  the  programme  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  first 
bochinche — riot — which  was  a  precursor  of  scenes  yet  to  follow, 
and  in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  described.  Some  think 
that  there  was  a  design  to  despoil  Soledad  of  her  jewels  in  the 
melee.  I  do  not  believe  it.  She  and  all  the  rest  escaped  safe 
to  the  Cathedral,  except  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus, 
who  took  refuge  in  San  Fi-ancisco. 

I  omit  for  the  present  the  incongruous  events  of  tlie  afternoon. 
The  Lamentations  were  to  be  succeeded  by  a  sermon  firom  a  Do- 
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mihican  friar,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  long-winded.  I 
went,  and  found  the  front  door  of  the  Cathedral  closed  for  fear 
of  the  mob.  Unfortunately,  I  found  the  mercy-door  open,  and 
entered  very  late,  but  soon  enough.  The  sermon  commenced  at 
nine.  The  subject  was  '*  the  Sorrows  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sol- 
itude after  the  death  of  Christ. ''  I  had  secured  a  seat  facing 
the  pulpit.  The  odor  of  unwashed  skins,  or,  perhaps,  of  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  made  it  almost  untenable ;  and  at  last,  finding 
that  the  fieas  had  converted  the  floor  where  the  women  sat  into 
a  mart  of  human  blood,  and  unwilling  myself  to  be  a  mar^  to 
them,  I  went  home. 

Gloria  Mass  was  Saturday,  at  8  A.M.  Numerous  cere- 
monies of  annual  occurrence  were  performed.  Fire  was  stnick 
with  flint  and  steel,  and  the  huge  Paschal  candle,  with  five  lumps 
of  incense  sticking  to  it,  was  lighted.  Holy  oil  and  holy  witter 
were  consecrated.  The  priests  lay  down  again  as  yesterday, 
and  were  covered  up  a  long  while.  They  then  went  to  the 
sacristia,  and  came  back  in  white  vestments. 

As  the  mass  proceeded  the  purple  veil  was  torn  asunder,  and, 
an  instant  after,  the  huge  fire-cracker  went  off  again,  having 
hung  fire  a  little ;  the  hand-bell  at  the  altar  broke  loose,  and 
rang  as  if  it  would  never  stop ;  the  bells  of  all  sizes,  whole  and 
cracked,  from  this  tower  and  all  others,  joined  in ;  and  well  did 
they  make  amends  for  two  days'  silence.  Now  the  people  be- 
gan to  disperse ;  soon  the  mass  closed,  and  I  went  home,  glad 
that  there  were  no  more  ceremonies  to  be  observed  to-day. 

Paschal  Sunday. — Long  before  light  I  was  in  the  streets, 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  diligence  rather  than  of  curiosity.  Al- 
ready at  Santo  Domingo  were  women  kneeling  before  the  door, 
which  was  not  to  be  opened  for  an  hour.  It  had  rained  in  the 
night,  and  the  morning  air  was  damp  and  raw.  At  Vera  Cruz 
I  found  lights  within,  the  doors  barred,  and  a  large  crowd  about 
them.     At  4  they  were  opened. 

At  the  altar  was  a  splendid  scene.  There  was  the  tortoise-shell 
crib,  with  a  figure  standing  in  it  much  larger  than  the  one  put 
in  on  Friday.  It  had  a  red  flag  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  right 
pointed  up\yard.  At  each  side  was  a  figure  of  a  soldier,  tum- 
bled back  and  propped  up,  but  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  falling 
man.     I  heard  mass,  went  home,  and  to  bed  again. 
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At  8  I  waa  again  in  the  street,  when  a  Virgin  (paso  38)  went 

>  meet  the  figure  in  tlie  sarcophagus  (No.  39).     A  man  went 

efore  firing  rocket-crackers — cohetes — and  a  large  silver  double 

Fctoas — cruz  alta — which  had  opened  every  procession  muffled, 

was  now  disclosed.     The  streets  were  fuller  than  ever.     I 

thought  it  useless  to  try  to  enter  the  Cathedral,  but  made  the 

attempt.     To  my  surprise,  I  found  little  difficulty,  thanks  to  the 

innate  politeness  of  the  meanest  Granadino.     I  even  succeeded 

in  reaching  my  favorite  post  on  top  of  the  choir  in  front  of  t!ie 

orchestra.     Here  I  faitlifully  sat  the  great  mass  out,  but  saw 

nothing  particularly  interesting  to  record. 

On  leaving,  I  asked  a  priest  where  I  could  hear  a  sermon.  He 
told  me  he  thought  none  would  be  preached  that  day  in  all  Bo- 
gota. I  learned  afterward  that  there  would  be  one  in  the  con- 
vent of  Santo  Domingo  at  night.  I  went,  and  found  a  good 
seat.  From  this  I  waa  driven  by  the  odor  of  my  next  neigh- 
bor. I  could  find  no  other,  would  not  stand,  and  came  away. 
Thus  ended  my  Holy  Week. 

As  to  the  effects  on  my  own  mind,  the  most  striking  is  utter 
fatigue  and  disappointment.  There  were  a  few  good  faces  in 
the  figures ;  a  very  few  were  quite  good ;  but  true  attitudes, 
that  did  not  set  the  laws  of  gravity  and  the  principles  of  anato- 
my at  defiance,  were  rare  indeed ;  and  had  there  been  even  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  it  would  quite  probably  have  escaped  notice. 
So  to  degrade  sacred  subjects  must  have  a  terrible  effect  on  those 
who  make  a  trade  of  it. 

But,  suppose  all  to  be  arranged  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
would  it  promote  the  cause  of  piety  of  heart  ?  I  think  ^ot. 
There  are  some  really  good  cmicifixiona ;  they  impress  the  be- 
holder, but  they  lose  their  force  in  time,  and  only  blunt  the  feel- 
ings to  the  more  ordinary  impressions  from  meditation.  As  to 
the  merit  of  these  pertbrmances,  I  have  on  my  side  the  judgment 
of  all  the  enlightened  Granadinos.  There  is  a  general  desire 
among  them  to  forbid  by  law  all  religious  processions  in  the 
streets.  But  as  to  the  theological  question  of  the  permission 
of  such  appeals  to  the  senses,  I  should  differ  from  them ;  but  I 
can  not  here  discuss  the  question. 

I  return  now  to  Friday  night  and  its  bochinche.  Nobody 
knew  its  origin.     It  was  near  tho  bridge,  convent,  and  barracks 
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of  San  Francisco,  but  south  of  them  alL  It  may  well  have 
been  an  insult  offered  in  a  dining-saloon  to  an  officer  bj  some 
hot-headed  theorist  schoolboy,  or  the  reverse.  The  lower  class 
sided  rather  with  the  military.  Stones  flew.  Well-dressed 
gentlemen  ran.  I  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  could 
see  nothing.  The  governor,  Pedro  Gutierrez  (Lee),  was  soon  on 
the  ground.  He  cdHed  for  a  file  of  soldiers  to  station  across  the 
street,  just  south  of  the  bridge.  I  saw  them  mustered,  and 
marched  out  from  the  barracks. 

The  street  was  now  full,  and  mostly  of  young  artisans  and 
loafers.  I  observed  the  conduct  of  the  gobemador  narrowly, 
and  thought  it  highly  judicious.  He  did  not  proceed  harshly, 
but  coaxingly,  often  jokingly.  Thus  he  traversed  the  dense 
crowd  from  the  bridge  to  the  CathedraL  The  armed  police — 
guardia  de  policia — were  out  in  the  Plaza,  but  did  not  act.  No 
arrests  were  made,  and  aU  was  quiet. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  stated  that  I  thought  we  had  had  our 
last  Granadan  revolution.  I  must  now  say  why  I  retained  my 
opinion  after  what  I  saw  on  Holy  Friday.  In  the  first  place, 
authority  had  triumphed  in  the  last  two  revolutions.  Second, 
the  liberation  of  the  Church  removed  one  strong  motive  for  rous- 
ing fanaticism  to  arms.  So  I  counted  for  nothing  all  the  talk 
I  had  heard  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 
because  it  was  clear  to  me  that  any  attempt  made  at  this  time 
would  faiL 

I  did  not  take  into  account,  as  I  should,  first,  that  there  was 
little  risk  in  failing.  Almost  all  the  eminent  men  in  the  nation 
had  been  rebels  in  1841  or  in  1851.  By  the  very  law,  treason 
is  not  a  capital  crime,  even  when  it  ends  in  bloodshed.  Sec- 
ond, I  did  not  reflect  that  a  civil  war  might  therefore  be  en- 
kindled merely  to  gratify  present  revenge  without  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success. 

^he  government  itself  was  desperate.  It  had  yielded  to  Eed 
Republican  (Golgota)  theories  too  far.  These  speculators  had 
adopted  the  belief  that  universal  suffrage  and  a  free  constitution 
were  a  remedy  for  all  human  evils.  They  had,  as  their  expos- 
itor Samper  says,  "a  Hind  faith  hi  principles,^''  They  haJ 
made  their  changes  too  rapidly,  and  were  bent  on  trying  all 
kinds  of  experiments ;  and  especially  they  had  a  fanatical  ha- 
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tred  to  a  standing  army.  That  of  New  Granada  did,  in  fact, 
strike  me  rather  as  a  nuisance,  but  it  was  small  and  diminish- 
ing, and  all  attempts  at  a  militia  had  failed. 

General  Melo,  t!ie  commander  of  the  cavalry  in  Bogota,  seem- 
ed to  have  become  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Golgotas.  They 
hated  him.  An  ex-gobemador  said  to  me  one  day,  "Melo's 
troop  rode  furiously  past  me  just  now;  they  had  as  lief  ride 
over  one  as  not.  If  I  had  had  a  pistol,  I  would  have  Bred  aft- 
er them." 

Melo  wag  charged  with  murdering  a  corporal,  named  Ramon 
Qniros,  in  December,  1853.  His  dying  statement,  as  lie  lay  in 
the  military  hospital  a  day  or  two  after  his  wound,  was  that  he 
was  stabbed  in  the  street  by  a  person  unknown.  Ilalf  Bogota 
l)elieve  that  Quiros  died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth  to  save  lib  mur- 
derer. They  say  that  he  went  out  of  the  barracks  by  night  with 
his  uniform  covered  with  a  ruana  contrary  to  nde,  and  returned 
stupefied  with  drink.  Melo  reproved  him ;  he  answered  inso- 
lently, and  Melo  was  fool  enough  to  run  him  through ;  and  then 
he  dies  three  days  after,  saying  that  Melo  did  not  stab  liim.  On 
the  strength  of  such  stories,  the  Conservador  Gutierrez,  who 
was  elected  gobernador,  proceeded  to  take  informations  on  the 

(matter  when  he  came  into  office  on  1st  January,  1834.  Mdo, 
if  innocent,  had  injuries  to  resent ;  and,  whether  guilty  or  not, 
punishment  to  fear. 
It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  adminstration  was  hedged  in 
with  enemies.  They  had  the  priesthood  against  them,  for  they 
liad  imprisoned  and  exiled  bishops,  and  had  ended  by  ivith- 
drawing  all  support  from  the  Church.  Nearly  every  goberna- 
dor elected  in  September  was  an  enemy  to  government ;  and  in 
many  cases  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  priests  interfered 
scandalously  with  the  election.  So  the  government,  occupying 
a  middle  ground,  liad  few  and  lukewarm  supporters,  and  bold, 
active  enemies.  They  had  little  to  lose  by  a  coup  detat,  tmi 
nothing  to  gain  from  it. 

Many  thought  differently  from  me  in  tJiis  matter.     They  were 
imre  of  a  conspiracy  about  to  burst.     The  Senate  passed  a  res- 
olution requesting  the  executive  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  gobernador  for  the  protection  of  the  city  against  the  sol- 
Obando  assured  them  that  their  fears  were  groundless. 
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But  BO  little  satisfied  were  some  that  they  even  xneditated  a 
counter  conspiracy  to  seize  the  barracks  of  San  Francisco  by  a 
sudden  attack  with  "  white  arms" — i.  6,  swords  and  poniaids. 
This  was  thought  too  rash. 

I  had  been  invited  to  a  party  on  Sunday  night,  which,  ot  course, 
I  declined  attending  on  account  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  the  military  in  Congress  were  present  there,  and 
some  also  at  another.  A  large  number  of  the  lower  class,  ene- 
mies to  coats  and  gentility,  and  lovers  of  any  thing  new,  had 
been  put  under  arms  before  midnight,  and  the  military  proceed- 
ed thus  to  seize  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.  Grovemor 
Gutierrez  foresaw  the  evil  in  season  to  escape  it.  He  had  resign- 
ed on  Saturday,  and  left  Bogoti.  Colonel  Emigdio  Bric^o,  an 
excellent  gentleman,  took  his  place  on  Sunday  night,  and  when 
he  had  been  governor  four  hours  he  was  a  prisoner.  The  most 
extensive  arrests  were  made,  including  all  the  males,  attendants 
included,  at  the  party  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  The  chief 
men  sought  for  escaped.  Few  left  Bogota,  but  all  hid.  Sam- 
per, who  was  a  Congress-man,  and  his  friend  Murillo,  ex-Seo- 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eqp- 
resentatives,  lived  together.  Samper  and  Mrs.  M.  were  at  a 
ball  or  party,  and  her  husband  somewhere  else.  Their  house 
was  attacked  with  a  volley  of  musketry  just  before  their  re- 
turn, and  they  escaped.  The  house  was  treated  rather  roughly, 
but  not  pillaged  except  of  eatables. 

By  far  the  worst  act  of  the  whole  night,  however,  was  firing 
at  a  French  goldsmith  as  he  stood  at  a  window  in  his  balcony 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  Quite  a  number  of  balls  struck  the 
firame  and  sash  of  the  window,  and  it  was  indeed  a  wonder  that 
he  was  not  killed.  Melo  himself  apologized  for  the  act  next 
day.  Horses  as  well  as  men  were  seized.  All  stables,  not  the 
property  of  foreigners,  were  visited,  and  the  horses  taken. 

I  was  awaked  at  daybreak  by  the  sound  of  cannon,  which 
were  celebrating  the  entire  success  of  the  night's  work.  I  rose 
and  went  to  a  servant,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  She 
fold  me  that  it  was  a  revolution.  I  then  took  my  hat,  and  made 
my  way  to  the  Plaza.  At  the  northwest  comer  I  found  a  body 
of  unwashed  recruits  drawn  across  the  whole  street.  "You 
can  go  no  farther,  Senor,"  said  one.     "Yes  he  can,  too,"  le- 


plied  another;  "  we  iiave  no  right  to  stop  foteignera.  Pass  in, 
SeSor." 

I  declined  passing  in,  but  looked  around  the  Plaza.  A  large 
body  of  men  were  drawn  up  there,  most  of  them  in  nianas. 
They  appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new  occupation.  So  I 
went  home  and  completed  my  toilet,  and  went  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent's house.  The  door  was  not  opened  to  my  call,  but  a  voice 
behind  told  me  that  Sefior  Obaldia  had  been  summoned  to  the 
palace  at  daybreak,  and  had  not  returned. 

I  went  there  and  found  a  strong  guard  at  the  door.  I  asked 
permission  of  Major  Jiron,  who  commanded,  to  enter,  and  was 
requested  to  wait  a  moment.  At  that  instant  an  aid-dc-camp 
brought  him  an  order,  to  which  he  responded  by  ordering  the 
aid  into  arrest.  Each  attempted  to  arrest  the  other,  but  the 
aid's  orders  prevailed.  Jiron  attenipted  to  slab  an  officer  who 
seized  him,  but  instantly  he  had  a  horse-pistol  at  his  breast,  and 
more  than  one  sword  aimed  at  him.  I  sprang  to  get  out  of  the 
range  of  tlie  ball,  and  expected  instantly  to  be  covered  with 
blood,  but  the  Major  surrendered  and  took  liis  place  in  the  ranks. 

Obaldia  was  looking  out  of  the  window  over  them,  and  I 
asked  him  to  give  directions  for  ray  admission,  which  he  did. 
I  entered,  and  learned  that  Melo  had  offered  Obando  the  dicta- 
torship ;  he  had  consulted  with  his  cabinet,  and  refused.  The 
message  which  that  aid  brought  to  Jiron  was  to  hold  the  Pres- 
ident and  cabinet  prisoners.  He  refueed,  and  now  he  was  a 
prisoner  without  and  I  within.  Great  confusion  prevailed  in 
the  palace.  No  one  was  seated ;  no  one  long  remained  in  the 
same  room. 

I  obtained  my  release  without  difficulty  and  with  little  de- 
lay. I  went  to  the  Senora  de  Obaldia,  and  conducted  her  to 
the  boarding-place  of  Mr.  Green,  oiu-  minister.  We  went  by  a 
back  street,  but  no  one  interrupted  us.  Others  also  had  taken 
refuge  there,  and  the  house  of  every  minister  and  consul  had  the 
flag  flying,  and  persons  and  jewels  fonnd  protection  in  them. 
It  will  be  observed  in  all  this  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  was 
shed. 

I  heard  afterward  that  Major  Jiron  woold  have  been  "  blown 
through"  but  for  the  presence  of  a  foreigner,  who  it  was  feared 
might  bo  endangeted  in  the  melee.    With  all  due  respect  for  the 
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Major,  I  consider  his  seiziure,  his  resistancey  and  bis  danger  as 
all  a  farce  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing.  Why  were 
not  the  cabinet  secured  at  the  same  time  with  other  important 
men?  What  was  the  president  doing  all  night?  At  a  later 
hour  the  secretaries  were  carried  to  secure  prisons,  the  president 
detained  a  professed  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent set  at  liberty.  He  immediately  took  refuge  under  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

I  could  mention  a  theory  that  would  explain  every  thingi 
even  to  the  liberation  of  Obaldia,  but  it  might  be  unjust.  It  is  a 
little  singular,  but  Herrera,  the  Designado,  was  also  summoned 
to  that  meeting  of  the  cabinet.  Instead  of  complying  with  the 
message,  he  immediately  took  refuge  at  the  American  l^atioiL 
Had  he  gone  to  the  palace,  Melo  would  have  had  every  vestige 
of  executive  power — ^president,  vice-president,  Designado,  and 
all  the  ministers  in  his  power  at  once.  Had  he  secured  the 
Designado,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  vice-president  would 
have  been  detained  with  the  rest. 

Melo  assumed  the  dictatorship  before  night,  '*  having  waited 
in  vain  for  Obando  to  change  his  mind."  I  called  on  him  to 
obtain  liberty  for  some  useless  persons  seized  last  night.  He 
assured  me  that  orders  liad  already  been  given  to  set  them  at 
liberty.  Coarse  shirts  and  ruanas  were  in  great  request.  Few 
coats  were  seen  in  the  streets,  and  those  were  worn  by  foreign- 
ers. Sudden  friendships  were  formed  by  old  political  antago- 
nists, now  in  common  danger. 

Some  sudden  changes  of  opinion  must  have  occurred.  The 
Orejon,  whose  portrait  graces  page  127,  came  in  town  to-day, 
and  affected  to  be  quite  pleased  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
He  rode  home  shouting,  Viva  la  revolucion!  When  he  got 
there,  he  found  that  every  horse  and  mule  capable  of  bearing 
saddle  or  enjalma  had  been  carried  off  for  the  service  of  the  glo- 
rious cause. 

I  see,  too,  that  my  good  landlady  Margarita  is  rather  preju- 
diced against  cachacos,  but  has  ordered  the  cajera  to  give  mod- 
erate credit  to  any  wearers  of  ruanas.  I  must  not,  however, 
charge  her  with  a  sudden  conversion  entirely.  Her  contempt 
for  fops,  who  spend  freely  and  pay  slackly,  has  long  since  at- 
tracted my  attention.     One  of  these,  who  is  courting  a  girl  in 


%oase  opposite  oura,  bad  at  one  time  so  many  drinks  oibrandi 
Mred  against  htm  at  our  tienda  that  he  ceased  to  patronize  it. 
Wliiie  cliatting  one  evening  with  his  lady,  he  was  surprifled  al 
the  entrance  of  our  cajera,  who  "presented  the  respects  of  La 
Seuora  Margarita,  and  advised  him  to  pay  his  brandy-bill,  or 
wear  his  Iiat  with  a  borboqnejo,  as  otiienvise  the  Senora  would 
one  day  seize  it  off  his  head."     He  squared  up  that  night. 

Melo  has  put  forth  an  organic  decree.  All  euch  notices  are 
made  by  ftatido  ;  that  is,  sending  a  civQian,  a  drum,  and  a  squad 
of  Boldiera  to  various  street-comers,  where  the  civilian  reads  thS 
proclamation  or  decree.  Among  other  tilings,  I  perceive  that 
Melo  proclaims  New  Granada  a  Catholic  nation  again.  It  will 
not  save  him. 

The  great  business  is  recruiting.  All  persons  are  invited  to 
enroll  in  the  national  guard,  and  those  who  neglect  to  do  so  are 
seized  and  incorporated  into  the  standing  army  at  once,  Mar- 
ketmcn  come  and  go  unmolested,  for  Bogota  must  eat.  A  line 
of  sentinels,  posted  round  the  city,  let  in  all  who  come,  and  let 
out  those  tJiat  have  a  pass  from  Obregon,  Melo's  second.  Now 
and  then  a  Congressman  or  other  person  who  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  runs  off  in  the  night  through  the  fields.  In 
this  way  they  liopo  to  get  up  a  force  to  put  down  the  Dictator. 
Herrera  escaped  on  Wednesday  night. 

Obregon  addressed  notes  to  the  foreign  representatives,  who 
replied,  generally,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  government  dc  facto,  without  taking  part  in 
domestic  controversies.  Obregon  speaks  Englisli,  so  that  our 
charg6  had  no  need  of  an  interpreter.  All  the  other  embassa- 
dors but  ours  always  speak  Spanish. 

I  could  not  find  Samper  after  he  hid  till  too  late  to  call  on 
him.  No  one,  perhaps,  besides  biro,  was  in  so  much  danger  as 
Murillo.  I  carried  various  notes  between  him  and  his  wife; 
one  of  them  dropped  on  the  floor  as  I  was  talking  with  one  of 
Melo's  officers,  who  politely  handed  it  to  mc  without  looking  at 
it.     All  after  that  went  couched  in  terms  of  a  love  intrigue. 

What  was  Obando's  position  all  this  while  ?  Professedly  he 
was  a  prisoner.  I  do  not  think  he  was.  He  was  not  kept 
closely,  as  were  the  secretaries,  I  readily  obtained  admission 
to  hiro,  but  to  their  prison  with  great  difficulty.  They  could 
~  Nn 
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hold  no  private  interviews,  and  were  not  allowed  to  write-  No 
soldier  or  guard  intruded  on  Obando's  privacy ;  nay,  the  very 
window  by  which  Bolivar  escaped  remained  nngoarded. 

There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  money  expected  soon 
up  the  river,  and  it  behooved  the  Dictator  to  extend  his  fidd'of 
operations ;  so  he  sent  detachments  to  Mesa,  to  Facatativi, 
and  to  Guaduas.  The  troops  guarding  the  Presidio  at  Mesa 
retired  before  superior  numbers.  The  detachment  to  Guaduas, 
meeting  no  opposition,  went  on  to  Pescaderias,  opposite  Honda. 
The  Gt)bemador  of  Mariquita,  Mateo  Viana,  was  at  the  Honda, 
trying  to  muster  men  enough  to  resist  their  crossing.  The 
boats  were  detained  on  the  west  side  while  he  was  making  the 
attempt.  It  failed,  and  he  retired,  leaving  Melons  emissary  to 
cross  at  leisure ;  but  the  money  came  only  to  Mompos,  and  re- 
turned to  wait  for  more  quiet  times. 

Melo  must  have  means  as  well  as  men.  There  was  not  a 
large  sum  in  the  treasury  when  he  seized  on  it  Forced  con- 
tributions were  resorted  to,  and  sometimes  with  great  cruelty. 
It  was  for  this  purpose,  or  some  other,  that  an  English  citizen, 
Mr.  Logan,  was  seized.  One  consequence  of  this,  to  our  nation- 
al honor,  must  not  be  passed  by. 

A  guard  conducting  Mr.  Logan  was  passing  the  American 
legation,  then  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  A.  Bennet,  as  Mr.  Green 
had  returned  home.  Mr.  Logan  sprang  into  Mr.  Bennet's  door. 
It  was  at  once  closed.  Soon  after,  the  legation  was  stormed 
while  our  flag  was  flying  over  it.  The  door  was  riddled  with 
balls.  Mr.  Logan,  wishing  to  save  IVIr.  Bennet's  life,  went  out 
and  surrendered. 

Mr.  Bennet  demanded  of  Melo  the  punishment  of  the  assail- 
ants. All  his  reward  was,  that  he  had  to  remain  in  constant 
peril  of  his  life,  and  unable  to  escape  from  Bogota  till  Melo  fell. 
He  demanded  again  of  the  restored  government  that  the  crim- 
inals be  tried  and  shot.  Had  this  demand  been  enforced  by  a 
ileet  ofi*  Cartagena  till  the  miscreants  had  paid  in  their  own  per- 
sons the  penalty,  I  conjecture  that  it  would  in  the  end  save 
more  lives  of  innocent  American  citizens  than  it  would  have  cost 
of  reckless  outlaws,  who,  because  armed  with  national  muskets, 
feel  freed  from  individual  responsibility.  In  due  time,  another 
rewarded  politician  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Green,  and  the  affair 
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compromised  by  the  government  paying  Mr.  Bennet  for 
the  damage  done  his  door,  and  offering  him  an  apology  for  the 
Insult  of  fanning  him  with  bullets. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  Iiistory.  The  most  reliable  part  of 
the  country  for  the  constitutional  authority  was  the  north.  In 
Cipaquira  was  a  detachment  of  the  army  schooled  to  Melo's 
purposes.  There  were  also  some  conspirators  in  Tunja,  but  the 
dense,  industrious  population  of  these  cold  provinces  were  true 
to  order.  General  Herrera  escaped  to  Choconta,  and  com- 
menced the  exercise  of  executive  powers  on  the  21at  of  April, 
regarding  Obando  and  Obaldia  as  prisoners  in  Bogota.  He  ap- 
pointed General  Franco  commander-in-chief.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  Franco  rashly  attacked  Cipaquirti,  fought  bravely,  and 
4iod.  General  Buitrago  led  the  forces,  over  4000  in  number, 
ont  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Sabana,  beyond  Cipaqoird,  where 
Melo  fell  upon  them  with  800  veterans,  and  annihilated  them. 
The  Designado  was  a  fugitive  on  the  plain,  with  victorious  ene- 
mies in  front  and  rear.  He  escaped  through  the  wilds  of  the 
west  to  the  Magdalen  a. 

Nor  did  things  wear  a  better  aspect  at  the  south.  No  good 
could  of  course  be  expected  of  Antonio  llateus,  gobemador  of 
Cauca.  He  had  800  men,  but  found  no  opportunity  of  doing 
mischief  with  them.  In  Popayan  the  revolution  was  nine  days 
earlier  tlian  at  Bogota,  but  was  promptly  put  down  for  tiie  time. 
Again,  from  the  16th  to  the  21  at  of  May,  the  friends  of  Mdo 
had  entire  possession  of  Popayan,  when  they  lost  it  after  a  se- 
vere battle.  In  Cali  the  battle  lasted  two  days  in  the  streets, 
and  the  conspirators  capitulated.  In  ^Vntioquia  the  movement 
was  soon  put  down,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  Gobema- 
dor Pn'jon. 

Jnlio  Arboleda,  president  of  the  Senate,  took  refuge  at  the 

rnish  legation  till  he  could  escape  from  Bogota  to  Honda, 
'his  place  he  fortified,  disinterring  certain  old  cannon,  which, 
they  been  fired,  would  have  been  dangerous  to  some  one. 
■eatened  here  by  Slelo's  troops,  he  suddenly  attacked  300  of 

im  in  Guaduas  with  less  than  100,  and  routed  them  utterly  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  There  seems  to  me  some  analogy  be- 
tween this  transaction  and  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton.    Each  was  the  first  dawn  of  ultimate  succeafl. 
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After  this  he  established  himself  at  Guatequi,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Magdalena,  about  a  day's  joumej  below  ihe  mouth 
of  the  Coello.  Here  he  collected  men  and  boats,  so  as  readily 
to  descend  the  river,  and  defend  any  point  more  easily  than  Meb 
could  attack  it.  In  virtue  of  this  defense,  Congress  assembled 
at  Ibagu6,  and  not  at  Ocana,  as  had  been  at  first  intended.  Al- 
most their  first  act,  27th  of  September,  was  to  suspend  Obando 
from  the  presidency.  As  Vice-president  Obaldfa  had  now  es- 
caped from  Bogota,  the  executive  power  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  Herrera  the  Designado  to  his. 

Before  this,  Arboleda  had  defeated  detachments  of  Melons 
troops  at  Anapoima  and  Anolaima,  and  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber the  army  of  the  executive  occupied  La  Mesa.  Here  the 
forces  gathered  from  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca,  and  the  whole 
were  under  the  command  of  ex-President  Lopez.  Some  heavy 
pieces  of  artillery,  brought  by  Arboleda,  made  part  of  their  de- 
fenses. A  serious  discussion  took  place  at  Tena  whether  to 
spike  them,  or  try  to  take  them  up  to  the  Sabana.  The  Anti- 
oquenos  were  permitted  to  make  the  trial,  and  they  succeeded. 

In  the  previous  assaults  on  Bogotd,  it  had  been  strongly  de- 
fended at  the  crossing  of  the  Bogota,  which  runs  along  a  few 
miles  west  of  it  through  marshy  ground,  a  terrible  moat  to  be 
passed  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Here,  doubtless,  Melo  haJ 
arranged  for  the  decisive  battle,  like  those  of  Santuario  and 
Culebrera. 

In  this  he  was  not  to  be  gratified ;  the  troops  of  Congress 
crossed  the  stream  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of 
Teqnendama.  The  cannon  seem  to  have  crossed  below  the 
falls,  and  the  heroic  effort  of  the  sons  of  Antioquia  appears  to 
have  ended  in  placing  them  in  the  wagon-road  from  the  coal- 
mines of  Cincha,  mentioned  on  page  274. 

Melo  can  not  guard  the  immense  circuit  of  the  cornice  of  the 
plain.  Expecting  the  enemy  at  Barro  Blanco,  or  by  the  more 
northern  ascent  from  Anolaima,  the  pass  at  the  Hacienda  of  Te- 
quendama  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  before  he  is  aware. 
They  are  advancing  past  Soacha,  and  up  the  east  side  of  the 
Bogota.  The  first  point  where  there  is  any  hope  of  resisting 
iliem  is  at  the  Kiver  Boza.  He  met  them  at  the  bridge  of 
Boza,  which  we  passed  on  page  273. 
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^H  L6pez  was  at  Barro  Blanco  with  800  men  when  he  Baw  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  crushed  at  Cipaquird  and  Ttqiiiza  in  May. 
Xow,  as  he  stood  at  Boza  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  a  nu- 
merous host  to  General  Herran,  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  north 
with  hope.  Mosquera  was  coming.  lie  liad  landed  on  the 
coast  early  in  May  for  commercial  purposes,  but  was  at  tlie  ear- 
liest opportunity  appointed  to  a  command  by  the  Uesignado. 
kHe  had  advanced  through  Ocana  and  the  northern  provinces  to- 
ward Bogota,  not  without  reverses,  but  increasing  in  strength 
kB  he  advanced.  My  friend  Jiron  had  been  defeated  at  Pam- 
plona, and  Melo  had  no  troops  north  of  Ci[>aquira.  These,  too, 
had  to  retire,  and  the  sole  chance  for  the  Dictator  was  to  defeat 

one  of  the  two  divisions  before  their  union. 

^L     Leaving  the  capital  entirely  unguarded,  as  Mosquera  kept  too 

^Hbr  off  with  his  smaller  force,  the  Dictator  marched  with  all  his 

^Ttroopa  to  meet  Ilerran,  now  within  five  miles  of  Bogota.  They 
fought  on  22d  November,  1854.  Long  and  fierce  was  the  com- 
bat between  despairing  veterans  and  superior  numbers  fighting 
in  a  better  cause.     The  day  was  decided  by  that  heavy  artil- 

^Uary  brought  from  Honda  witli  so  much  labor  as  to  have  made 

^^^le  transport  of  it  almost  a  piece  of  folly. 

^^  So  they  advanced  to  Tres  Esquinas,  a  spot  where,  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  our  Plan  of  Bogota,  three  streams  and  four 
roads  seem  to  radiate.  A  detachment  of  Melo's  best  troops 
here  availed  themselves  of  a  bend  in  the  road,  deep  ditches,  and 
thick  walls  of  tapias,  to  offer  a  vain  resistance  to  the  cautious 
advance  of  Ilerran  the  next  day.  Castro  led  them,  but  here 
again  they  met  the  fatal  artillery,  were  defeated,  and  many  of 
them  taken  prisoners. 

Shall  Bogota  be  attacked  instantly  ?  The  military  men  ad- 
vised the  measure ;  Obaldia  and  the  ministers  feared  to  risk  loo 
much  on  it.  Mosquera  would  soon  advance,  and,  let  Melo  in- 
trench himself  as  he  would,  the  result  was  certain.  A  repulse 
of  either  division  might  drive  both  armies  from  the  Plain  before 
their  junction. 

Unhappy  Bogota!  There  may  be  found  nuns  now  living  who, 
&om  their  belfries,  have  seen  tiie  fate  of  the  capital  decided  by 
fire,  and  thunder,  and  blood,  four  times  before.  It  was  stormed 
in  December,  1812,  by  Baraya,  who  was  repulsed;  stormed  and 
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carried  bj  Bolivar  in  December,  1814 ;  lost  at  the  battle  of  San- 
tuario,  27th  August,  1830,  and  saved  by  that  of  Culebrera,  28th 
October,  1840 ;  but  never  since  the  city  was  founded  has  it 
seen,  and  never  may  it  see,  a  scene  like  that  of  3d  and  4th  De- 
cember, 1854! 

On  the  2d  of  December  Mosquera  was  at  Chapinero,  just  be- 
yond the  northern  limits  of  our  Plan  of  Bogota.  The  next  day, 
at  noon,  the  troops  of  the  Dictator  were  vainly  contending  with 
the  vanguard  of  Herran  at  the  suburb  of  Las  Cruces,  in  die  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  city.  Step  by  step  the  besieged  retired, 
till  at  midnight  they  were  making  their  stand  at  San  Agnstin 
and  San  Bartolom6.  For  fifteen  long  hours  they  lose  now  a 
foot  and  now  a  yard,  now  a  gun  and  now  a  tower,  and  the  re- 
sistless foe  was  descending  upon  them  from  above  the  palace. 

Nor  is  Mosquera  idle.  He  has  carried  San  Di^o;  he  is 
pressing  up  to  Las  Nieves,  while  Melo's  head-quarters  are  at 
the  barracks  of  San  Francisco.  Eastward  the  mountain  hedges 
him  in ;  to  the  west  the  Sabana  is  in  the  possession  of  the  forces 
of  the  Vice-president.  Shut  in  thus,  the  Plaza  of  San  Francisco 
is  filled  with  his  troops,  crowding  in  over  the  bridge  from  the 
south,  while  at  length  Mosquera  has  carried  La  Tercera. 

But  as  the  last  moment  approached,  and  the  end  had  become 
inevitable,  the  country  lost  a  man  whose  life  was  worth  as  much 
as  the  death  of  ten  like  Melo.  The  Designado  Herrera,  when 
Obaldia  assumed  the  executive  functions,  became  a  ttiere  gener- 
al, inferior  in  rank  to  Mosquera,  whom  his  own  decree  had  raised 
to  the  command,  and  under  whose  commands  he  now  fought. 
He  who  had  been  the  unsuccessful  candidate  at  Obando's  elec- 
tion, and  who  nevertheless  had  been  placed  second  after  him — 
who  had  been  true  to  the  executive  in  all  revolutions,  and  had 
fought  against  Herran  and  Mosquera,  Lopez  and  Obando,  now 
shed  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  constitutional  authority  in  the 
streets  of  Bogota. 

But  now  a  dreadful  sound  is  in  the  Dictator's  ears.  It  is  a 
loud  peal  from  the  Cathedral  bells,  announcing  that  the  Plaza 
is  lost  and  gained  ;  nay,  in  the  Calle  Real  a  cannon  is  so  plant- 
ed as  to  bear  upon  the  Barracks  of  San  Francisco.  The  revo- 
lution is  at  its  last  gasp  at  the  very  spot  where  I  had  seen  its 
birth  in  the  bochinche  of  Grood  Friday.     Now  his  troops  arc 
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ciying  that  this  must  have  an  end.  Desperate  and  almost  be- 
side himself,  he  Bcada  an  officer  to  Mosquera  offering  to  surren- 
der if  onlj  his  life  is  spared.  Mosquera  gives  his  word — ^inju- 
diciously, perhaps,  but  it  never  will  be  broken.  The  war  is  at 
an  end. 

Ere  the  diligent  reader  shall  have  reached  this  paragraph,  he 
may  have  heard  of  the  election  of  a  new  president  of  New 
Granada.  It  will  be  one  of  three  persons  before  mentioned. 
If  it  be  T.  C.  Mosquera,  a  scene  of  bright  hopes  of  future  pros- 
perity opens  on  us.  If  Mariano  Ospina,  our  only  fear  will  be 
priestly  domination.  But  if  Manuel  Morillo  succeed,  as  he 
probably  must,  then  the  land  must  be  prepared  to  bear  all  that 
a  zealous,  truly  patriotic,  but  rash  and  ill  judged  experimenter 
can  inflict.     But  a  happier  future  awaits  her ;  soon  let  it  come ! 


APPENDIX. 


I.  GLOSSARY. 

Spanish  words,  in  their  Peninsular  acceptation,  have  been  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  preceding  pages.  The  words  occurring  there  and  below  are  of 
Indian  origin,  or  else,  being  Spanish,  are  used  in  a  different  sense  from  that  given 
in  dictionaries,  or  applied  to  objects  unknown  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  PBONUNCiATioN  of  the  Spanish  language  is  the  easiest  possible.  It  is  read- 
ily learned,  and  none  should  shrink  from  it  who  have  any  occasion  to  use  it. 

Accent. — ^Two  general  rules  include  all  words  in  which  the  accent  is  not  in- 
variably written  over  the  word :  1.  Words  ending  in  a  vowel  or  diphthong  have 
the  accent  on  the  penult,  as  Orinoco,  2.  Words  ending  in  any  other  consonant 
than  8  added  to  form  the  plural,  are  accented  on  the  last,  as  Madrid.  All  such 
words  are  written  below  with  the  grave  accent,  to  indicate  that  the  accent  is  not 
usually  to  be  written.  All  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  written  here  and  every 
where  with  the  acute  accent,  as  in  Bolivar,  JPanamd, 

Consonants  have  the  same  power  as  in  English,  except 

C  before  e  and  t  has  the  sound  of  s  lisped,  or  th  in  thin  ; 

Z  has  this  same  sound  always ;  neither  ever  sounds  like  s, 

Ch  (reckoned  by  the  Spanish  as  one  letter)  has  always  the  same  sound  as  in 
child. 

D  at  the  end  of  words  (and  by  some  in  the  middle)  is  pronounced  like  th  in 
thetn. 

G  before  e  and  i  has  the  sound  of  h  in  hat. 

•/always  has  the  power  of  A  in  hat. 

X  never  occurs  in  modem  orthography  except  as  ib ;  it  had  the  power  of  A 
in  hat. 

H  is  always  silent. 

U  (one  letter)  sounds  like  W.  in  million,  which  they  would  write  miUon. 

N  like  ni  in  homo,  which  they  write  bcuio, 

Qu  before  e  and  t  like  k,  but 

Qu  before  a  and  o,  and  qu  before  e  and  i,  as  in  English. 

Rr  (one  letter),  a  very  strong  r — ^an  absolute  rattle  of  the  tongue. 

W  does  not  occur,  and  k  rarely  is  found. 

Vowels  have  but  one  invariable  sound  each : 

A  like  a  in  father. 

E  like  e  in  they. 

O  like  o  in  no, 

U  like  00  in  pool. 

Diphthongs  are  so  accounted  only  in  rules  of  accent  and  versification : 

Au  sounds  like  ou  \n  found. 

Ai  like  i  in  pine. 

Numbers  below  indicate  pages  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  if  preceded  hyf  they 
refer  to  the  illustrations. 
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Ao^uia,  aqueduct^  116. 

Achicdria,  a  flower^  125. 

Achi6te,  carnaUo^  141. 

Achipillla,  a  plant,  280. 

Aching  a  Ucif,  143.  ^ 

Acu&par,  sandbox-tret^  47. 

Ad6be,  unhurnt  bricks^  181. 

Adudna,  eustomr-houae,  29. 

Advocacion,  a  personality  qf  the  Virgin^  186. 

Aguactitet  a  fruit,  410. 

AniJ&da,  goddaughter^  181. 

Abij^do,  godaon,  181. 

AJi&co,  a  «teu;,  120. 

Alamdda,  a  walk  bordered  ufith  poplars^  164. 

Alb&rca,  a  aandal,  86,  /.  292. 

Alcab&la,  tax  on  aalee^  26Sw 

AIcMde,  jailer,  38. 

AIcJLlde,  a  dvarict  officer^  87. 

Alcaldia,  an  office,  37. 

Ald^,  an  imperfect  district,  37. 

Alfanddque,  a  rattle,  124,  /.  44L 

Alfanddque,  a  candy,  124. 

Alf6rez  (0n«iV;m),  patron,  646. 

Alma  bendlta,  a  ghost,  840. 

Almendrdn,  j^aJm-oZfrnrnd,  400. 

Almlbar,  sirup,  122. 

Almofruz,  a  l>ag,  289,  /.  288. 

Almohadill^o,  tnttle4adder«,  846. 

AlmoJ&vana,  a  caJ(:«,  478. 

H^'^S:}  ««•»** '»«••'•«»• 

Altozjino,  aplo^onn,  150. 

Alvdrja,  pea,  148. 

Anda,  a  stage^  545. 

Anp^eUto  (li^t^c  of^eOt  dead  cMlcf,  446. 

Anis,  a  plant  and  seed.,  56. 

Aniaiido,  a  drink,  56. 

Andn,  a  fruit,  602. 

Apellido,  surname,  106. 

Ara,  aJtor-«ton^  187. 

Arand^Ia  (JUmnce),  ruff^  146. 

Ai^pa,  com-caJte,  372. 

Arracdcha,  an  eaculent  root,  160. 

ArretrAnca,  breeching,  133,/.  132. 

Arriero  (muleteer),  an  ant,  64. 

Arr6ba,  a  quarter,  437. 

ArrOz,  rice,  600. 

Arrozal,  rice-field,  500. 

Atajuda,/an»7^v  o/a  horm,  430. 

Atascadcro,  viud-hole,  346. 

Atillo,  o  /iirfc  coKg,  45. 

AtHisu,  backirardiiesH,  379. 

Avispa,  irrw;>,  hornet,  90. 

Avispero,  n^«/  o/  woji])  or  hornet,  90. 

AzAcar,  loaf  sugar,  122. 

Azucena  (/%),  an  orchid,  416. 

Badt^a,  a  fruit,  130. 

Balija,  viail-tnink,  259. 

Bambfico,  a  da/jr<',  440,  /.  441. 

Mnco,  a  bench,  425. 

H&nda,  Zand  on  a  river,  19. 

H&ndo,  prochtmation,  501. 

Baiidola,  «^r/ia/?  guitar,  124,  /.  441. 

Banquillo,  wraf  to  be.  shot  on,  164. 

Baquii^no,  an  expert,  49. 

Barbuqiujo,  hat-string,  133,  /.  132. 

lUrra,  audience,  257. 

Barrigdn,  a  deformed  person,  76. 

B&rrio,  If arrf,  154. 

Batata.  Kweet  jtotcUo,  471. 

Bayeton,  a  flannel  garment,  32. 

Beikta,  a  devotee,  193. 

Beatorio,  a  reliaiou.n  house,  516. 

Bejaco,  a  climber,  417. 

B^tia,  ammalfor  traveling,  45. 

Blja,  amatto,  141. 

Bochica,  a  fabulous  jtcrsonage,  126. 

Bochinche,  »^■o^,  553. 

Bodt'ga,  /loZt/ ;  store-house,  55,  92. 

Bodeguuro,  store-keeper,  92. 


B6ga,  boo^on,  89. 
B6Uo,  a  eai;e,  108. 
Bdlsa,  j9urM,  101. 
BoIsUlo,  pocket,  101. 
Bdngo,  a  boat,  39. 
Boquer6n,  poi^  218. 
Borrach^ro,  a  plant,  181. 
B6veda,  vauU;  tomb,  60. 
Buitre,  a  Mrd,  496. 
Bihide,  a  donee,  479. 

Cabecdra,  capital  of  canton^  87. 

Cabdza  (head),  seat  qf  district  govemmaUt  37. 

Cabildo,  district  Legislature,  87. 

Cabaya,  a  plant;  itsfUbre^  246l 

Caciio,  chocolate-tree,  88. 

Cachitco,  stylish  feUow,  146. 

Cachimdna,  a  pome,  877. 

Caiman,  a  reptile,  71. 

Cajdra,  saleswoman^  148. 

Calab&za  (/rui<),  calab^zo  (dish),  calahatk,  74 

Calentjkno,  iowlander,  246. 

C&Ue,  btocl;  of  a  street;  Vu  street,  164. 

Cftllcgdn,  dMj?  road^  214. 

C^mara  provinciil,  provincial  Legisiaiure,  87. 

Camarln,  itnofTe  e{o«ef,  187. 

Camlaa,  under  garment,  136,  /.  ISA. 

Camiflbn,  gown:  coarse  robe,  69,  /.  60. 

Canal  j^te,  a  paddle^  89,/.  7a 

Canap6,  a  seat,  426. 

Candola,  a  coal,  170. 

Candlo  {cinnamon4ree)y  Winter's  bttrk,  888. 

Canda,  trough,  89. 

Candnigo,  jpre&m<2ary,  194. 

Cantdn,  a  oonfon,  37. 

Ci^a  brjkva,  a  ^nua,  71. 

Cjina  diUce,  su^ar-eane,  118w 

CaAaveiiil,  can«-y!e{d,  118. 

Cap^Ito.  holder  of  a  capellanHu^  410. 

Capellanla,  perpetual  claitM  on  land,  419. 

Capllla,  chapel,  169. 

Capir6te,  a  mask,  546. 

CapitAn,  afish^  136. 

Caracoli,  cashew-tree,  61. 

Carate,  a  disease,  151. 

Ciirga,  wuff  Zoarf,  2:20.4737  Z6«.  avotnL,  46. 

Cargu«>ro,  carrier  of  burdens,  93. 

Carne  dc  mcnildo,  viscera,  177. 

Carrara,  street,  154. 

Carri«^l,  a  ^u^/i,  101,  636. 

Cartilla,  primer,  472. 

Ciwa  {house),  a  group,  1R3. 

Ci\sa  i\Ita,  txco-story  house,  62. 

Ciisa  baja,  one-Story  hotiJie,  63. 

Ciaa  clau8trada,  /jwwr  rrtYA  court,  62,/.  189. 

Cazubc,  a  kind  cf  bread^  62. 

Cddro,  a  tree,  3S9. 

Cedmn,  a  tree,  457. 

Ci'iba,  a  ire/*,  500. 

CifDso,  071  annuity,  419. 

Ccntimo,  a  cent,  119. 

Cdrda,  hair  rope,  45S. 

Cerdzo,  cherry-tree,  201. 

Chambirabc,  soap-berry,  469. 

ChampAn,  a  6oa/,  81,  /.  SO. 

Chapcton,  native  of  Sjntiri,  16S. 

Chaqucta,  a  garment,  193. 

Chjkrco,  a  deej)  ,<qx}t,  398. 

Chasqui,  a  messenger,  255. 

Chicha,  a  drink,  144. 

Chinche,  bed-bug,  49. 

Chirciitc,  a  garment,  136,  /.  186. 

Chirimdya,  a  fruit,  502. 

Chi-to-o!  »to»/  129. 

Ch«\lo,  a  Wrd,  230. 

Chiisqne,  a  grass,  217. 

Cigarrillo.  jL>a7wr  rtV/ar,  171. 

(Mlicio,  an  article  for  self-torture^  189. 

Cincha,  girth  of  mddle,  424. 

Cipres,  a  tree,  389. 

Ciri;U,  candle-poU,  114. 
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Coeit,  In  eoak.  KM. 
Coeli.  a  Urd.  CSC 


ComUre,  a  nlatfon,  ISI. 
ComiMdn.  a  mloMiii.  tBI. 

CamusMnil,  nuCM  40. 

a  Mnd  man,  48*. 


[nf  (cMinKn0}  ploM, » 


I 


Ourtni.  a  aat  afpraym,  IW. 
CorAiEOt  dpdIm,4T4. 
CJ)ipiia,a/«HKil,544 
UottU.  innl.  4^ 
Comd^,  jttrr  ii^  a  Aouh,  tA. 
ComliU,  nu<I-rarr(cr.  !6>. 
CoiJT,  Id  «v,  104. 
COIo.  ;»Um.  11 


CndtDte,  iBostng  of  the  moon,  474 


CrMv,  Ih«  Ciwf,  EJi 

CtUUo, 

Ciurttl,  bPTOdt?,  t98. 
Cll»rtmD,0o)fn.119. 
Cnlrla.  jfxtwnCA  i^aiNnu,  11V. 

/.  IBB. 


Gin  (/«n.},'ByVi[(I,' 


410. 


I>eirimlH.  IiiB<t.>lldg.  344, 

Dutroncido,  Hwd  In,  Kg. 

Di)BlD<«,  a/Tuit.  m. 


lUisw,  ■  (ormi 

bnrUa,  aaUr-IirWeiatA^  44. 

BBHimUnd*,  pnJMrfv  vnJ  to  Truli,  mu. 

BqulpM.,l««nv<,Ml. 

Kqnli  (loitr  zi,  n  ivHonHiUf  nufa,  49B. 

EMilM  (bnam).  a  iiwd,  4T4. 
EuUu  iwordi).  iipadM  <|/ninfa,  114. 
E&iic]a.jMd,4n. 

MAU.  a  {ond,  4IS. 

Enr«w  de  4n>,  wmnuHt  4Hmlp.  13a 

BtHbo  onJAo,  lAee^AaiMd^tirnqi.  133.  /.  ]; 

F!i«l«  da  16n»,  tmU-faul.  Wit,/  SM. 

Flqna,  apkmf  ,*iu;I»r(<.  Ma. 

FAodi.  nHnp-hinur.  87, 

nallcjto.  n  Blnnf,  Via. 

TUVA  mi  fri^l,  »««.  160. 


(UcbLQiar,  144. 
QnUpngo  c(<rTarfn),  o  « 
GnllliiltD,  a  tiittHiv,  SBO. 
(Miuho,  ioak.  BD. 
"-^•-       eAfcfc.wo.l4a 

, ,  Wet  4B1. 

OuTBiwUiD,  a  Writ, « 


Oobemidir,  on  ofiaer,  BT. 
OoUAioB,  na(Kinii(«Mrm>iaM.  Bl. 

Oanm^}^  'ajtvlt,'  IflO. 
QnudUln  it  pip^l.  a  AuCt,  13a 

Knipi™,  m^jur.  4S6. 

GDiHuniyM,  fmuatfi,  1ST. 
Goichun,  a  Mnt  «64,  Gil. 
OuAw.  wnif  jjlonb,  4fil. 
Oiiiduii.airn>«,  IW. 
QiuduU,  MeiH  v/gtmiaa,  11a 
Ouunbl*,  B  iaa.  SB.  101. 
Bu.  a  fruit,  50 


114 


Ouulpo,  a  iMnfc,  lOI. 
Gu«rtrli».nlai.oW,11 
QdittDi,  a  drini.  SO. 
Guu-flmo,  a  (tk  BT, 
GuAss,  Uil>  nfH,  4IS. 


Ou.7»bo,ffyu 

Cujuelii,  a  Imth.  S^. 
Qu4ziiiu>.a(rK,4a». 

OulnAo,  hnono,  S3, 
GqUdo,  a  Mih  a/infal.  4TB. 


iilAii.  a  planlatn,  ST. 

jMpo.oivn^nfclcr,  let. 
HflfM.  a/ort;  nifitiit.  tSa, 
Iln-pldo,  olnuhiAH,  ISa. 

X.  hsdrogrmhw  imttiL  IBK. 
Di>libiai.fo<lAifan,14», 
II  Uc,  muioth,  S88. 

nw,  Apra-fccl,  B04 

Jlqq(n...*aU(ir.lB8./lSJ. 

JlpUitpm  aplant.  Sa. 
Ji]atura.adfwaM,n, 
'-*■-    '  -    1», 

pniftMtonat  j«(w  40«. 


Uu.  njH,-  nooH.  46,  42r 
Ldgii*.  a  mnuKri,  4T,  IU4 
Linpi*  d«  Vtc«  <eoB'.  to 
■  -lU-im,  Irartt  UO. 

lAn  dUce.  ayrvfr.  14. 

BO  {plain),  clwrtd  bnd,  4e& 

>e,  iHp-hKt.  4!e. 
Loterii,  a  gam^  300. 

leWte.aint'e.lI./.Ta, 
icbo  {mn(.l,  tnul*.  4B. 

Mmmi  ap'orU;  'Uijifllt.  948. 


i^wi,  aj)Ian(.'C3. 
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Mtogle,  numgrow-tree^  82. 

Mtogo,  a/rutt,  304. 

M&noa  mudrtas,  mortmain^  419. 

StkatAy  native  eloth,  519. 

Mantdca  (buttar\  lard,  66. 

Mantelliaa,  a  garment,  136,  /.  186. 

Mantdo,  priesCa  elocUe,  192. 

Mantequilla,  butter,  66. 

Manxanlllo,  manehtneel-tree,  82^ 

Manzanlllo,  a  JB^pAorMote  biMA,  810L 

Ma8am6rra,  a  kind  qf/ood^  871. 

MmUddr,  btdUfiohter,  266. 

Matr&ca,  a  rattle,  661. 

MAure.  a  aaeh,  137. 

STayorazgo,  entailment,  419. 

Mayorddmo,  steward,  418. 

Maz6rca,  /Vuit  o/ maize  or  ehoedUsU^  88. 

Mddio,  a  eotn,  119. 

Meliido,  «irup  or  mokuaes,  122. 

MenguAnte,  ieanin(7  qf  the  moon,  474 

Mestizo,  tntueed  raee^  69,  /.  70. 

Midi,  thin  eirupj  122. 

Mi61  de  ab^aa,  honey,  122. 

Midi  de  p{irga,  molasaea,  122. 

Mlnoriita,  a  priegt-boy,  194. 

MiBtdla,  eordiat,  440. 

MiUd,  eighth  of  a  dime,  119. 

Mocbila,  a  bag,  101. 

Monddngo,  a  kind  cfmeat,  177. 

MonUAa,  foreat  country,  436. 

Mdnte,  t/^icibe^,  436. 

MontOra,  aaddU,  bridU,  &c,  426. 

Monum6nto,  depoait  of  a  voafer,  COOL 

M6ro,  fUitie,  63. 

M67a,  a  cake  ofaalt,  98. 

M6cura,  an  earthen  veaael,  116. 

M&la  (a/emaie  mule),  mule,  4tk 

Maxd61ago,  bat,  140. 

Nfadlma,  a  plant,  63. 
Nanuijjida,  a  drinli:,  121. 
Nazai^no,  a  bearer,  646. 
Ndme,  bitum^ti,  342. 
Nigua,  an  insect,  330. 
Nispero,  a  fruit,  390. 
Ndmbre,  Chrvitian  name,  106. 
5f4mc,  yam,  151. 

Obispo  (bishop),  part  of  a  stUl,  448. 
Oca,  an  esculent  "  root,^'  160. 
OUa,  an  earthen  pot,  143. 
0116 ta,  chocolate-pot,  143. 
Onza  {ounce),  a  coin,  119. 
O-o-is-te  I  «top  /  129. 
Oracidn  (prayer),  dusk,  163. 
OrejAn,  a  class  of  men,  132,  /.  132. 
Omamdnto,  altar-dress,  112. 

Padrina,  godmother,  181. 
Padrin&zgo,  a  relationship,  181. 
Padrino,  godfather,  181. 
Padrdtc,  stud-horse,  430. 
P&ica,  vomi-seed,  446. 
P&ila,  caWron,  466. 
PAja  («frair),  fAa/<rA,  36. 
Pila,  jnish-hoe,  487. 
Pal^tica,  setting-pole,  39. 
Palito,  a  weajM/rf,  487. 
Palmiche,  cabbage-palm,  149. 
Ptilo  b6bo,  tree-fern,  129,/.  281. 
Panderi^ta,  tanUxmne,  440,  /.  441. 
Pandla,  coarse  sugar,  122. 
PAflo  de  oijinofl,  toirc^  60. 
Paftol6n,  a  shairl,  145. 
Pap&ya,  papatp,  31. 
Param^ntos,  priestn'  robes,  112. 
Piramo,  /ii^/^  /and,  70. 
Parr6quia,juan«/i,  37. 
Pas^Je,  ferriage,  94, 
Pasdro,  ferryman,  94. 
Plk«o,  /erry,  94. 
Pitso,  pca-t  of  a  procession,  646. 


Pastllla,  a  pie,  16a 

Patacdn,  aUee  cf  plantain;  a  eobn,  118. 

Patdna,  a  plate,  113. 

Padbulo,  execution  place,  164. 

Pjitio,  eourt,  82. 

Pairdn,  ehi^  bogtk,  89. 

Patr6na,  mi^reaa,  78. 

Pauji,  a  6ird,  127. 

P&va,  a  bird,  496. 

Pej^e,  tranaU  duty,  60. 

Pdga-pdga,  a /lower,  203. 

Pelldn,  a  rug,  ISa 

Pedn,  hired  man,  46. 

Peplno,  cucumber  and  another  fmU,  ItfL 

Perica,  drunkenneaa,  463. 

Perico  lijdro,  the  aloth,  888. 

Perrerista,  irltt'jjpM',  627. 

Perrtro,  whip,  627,  /.  288. 

PersignimBe,  to  croaa  one*  a  adf,  184. 

Peraondro,  proaee^tting  aUomey,  40T. 

Pesdbre,  manger,  467. 

Pdso,  eight  or  ten  dimea,  119. 

Pdao  fulrte,  doUar,  119. 

Pet&ca,  a  box,  46. 

Petac6n,  a  b^-bug,  49. 

Pila, /on<;  fountain,  116. 

PiAudla,  a/ruit,  103. 

Plta,a/bre,247. 

Pitab&ya,  a  fruit,  626. 

Pl&ta  audita,  cAon^  106. 

PlataiUU  and  platan&r,  pUoUoinfieUl,  87. 

Pl&tano,  plantain,  87. 

Pl^za,  public  square,  86. 

Poltr6na,  easy-chair,  426. 

Pomar^  a  fruit,  804. 

Pdncbo,  a  j^arment,  32. 

PonUsgo,  bHdge4oa,  60. 

Pdpa,  rtcrn,  7a 

Portdn,  front  door,  62,  /.  166^ 

Pos&da,  Hopping-plaee,  48. 

Potrdro,  pasture,  468. 

P6yo,  a  2>^n«A,  49. 

Presiddnte,  president-,  37. 

Pretil,  balustrade,  62. 

Prda,  prow,  82. 

Pn)coj«o,  latp-suit,  406. 

Provfncia,  province,  37. 

Puchero,  a  &ot7«d  rfw^  149. 

Pu6rta,  gate ;  door ;  6ar»,  92. 

Pu6rta  do  golpo,  gate,  92. 

Pu^rta  dc  mit^ericordiH,  a  side  door,  166. 

Puerta  de  tr^ncas,  bars,  92. 

Qucrtme,  a /lower,  517. 
Quingo,  zigzag,  la 

Racimo,  bunch  of  fruit,  87. 
Riya,  a/ish,  341. 
R^ncho,  «/urd,  catnp,  246. 
Rascadera,  an  esculent,  638. 
Iia9p6n,  coarse  {hat),  69. 
Redl,  dimr,  119. 
Reinoaoa.  vplanders,  246. 
Ri^ja,  windoxD  bars,  30. 
R6jo,  thong,  45. 
Rellt^no,  a  sausaoe,  120. 
Rcsbalad6ro,  a  ah'de,  436. 
RcBgudrdo,  reserve,  243. 
Rod6o,  herding.  4'23. 
Rogaci6n,  special  festival,  444. 
Ro8i\rlo,  a  «<'i  of  prayers,  1S3. 
Ruiina,  a  garment,  32,  /.  426. 
Riibrica,  part  o/  signature,  326,  /.  326. 

Sadir,  to  engage,  to  dance,  443. 
Sacraiui^nto  del  alUkr,  a  saltUation,  291. 
Sacristkn,  sexton,  215. 
Sacristia,  vestry,  112. 
Sagriirio,  a  W//^  cupboard,  187. 
Sagii,  arrow-root,  146. 
8&la,  7)iain  nnmi,  48. 
Salamanqudja,  a  tuard,  36. 


BIlUn,  ttartr.  BR,  3a./.  ^ 
SUiR-ic*rgi.  a  tntiUIa  jmclaiie,  SI. 


BadaUn,  taddle-blimlxt,  i!S. 
BatlU.  null  mnwv.  lOS. 
Snwln  laiuM,  a  ouai,  171 

TUtl^  a  aii«.  e». 
Tibai«te.  eAiifr,  4es. 
Tultgi,  wimav-tair,  lUl. 
TmmU,  an  flrHife  of  food,  118. 
Ttmbo,  a  ik<d  /or  »aetltn,  3CS 
Ttpli,  nMrino,  tB./.  TO. 
TMu,  mHud  (orU,  in. 
TuJUo,  {luvaeiAitot  hont.  Ul. 
TtiTo,  a  euHL  109,  /.  S8S. 
ThUo.  >rtel  bttf.  U. 
Ty«,  an,  ST. 

Toipltr,  eo  eAoi^  iiUmaU.  Ml. 
Tenin,  a  nahet!/.  IBS. 
TBrdo,  M/MTO".  *. 
TUadB,  («ep.  49. 


» 


Ttjartla,  a  bird.  6^ 


TnrbelLlna  inMrlittndl,  a  donee,  «SL 
Toread^.  bM-pghUr.  WO. 
Toi11U».oiiif(rf^,  l«. 


SO./.K 


■,  (Ufr-jNiriifi,  ST. 


Verioligii,  _ 

VudlCu  di  lA  Vlriliu.  OiminDiiliuu,  ItT. 
YiLci,  on  actUiBi  nwt  <!!■ 

ZmmiiTOII,  agamMlt.  133,/.  IBS. 
ZanciMo  i^^rif;  Irgay,  fntu^to,  TS. 


n.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MAPS. 

The  iDConrDnience  of  coasnlting  ninpa  folded  in  tlic  book,  and  their  liability  to 
nntilation,  have  induced  tlic  autbor  to  limit  the  size  of  the  msps.  Still,  no  im- 
ponant  town  has  been  omitted  from  them — no  post-town  nor  Ecat  of  cantoud 
government  The  appropriate  position  of  erciy  district  in  tlie  nation  is  showD 
bf  meaiiB  o(  the  geographical  index  in  Appendix  m.,  which  indicates  the  can- 
ton of  each,  while  the  cabeccra  of  crciy  canton  ia  found  on  the  map  with  the  same 
nuinbcr  attached. 

Small  aa  ore  the  maps,  unusual  care  has  been  spent  on  ihem,  and  jct  tbev 
most  be  far  from  accurate.  No  good  map  of  New  Granada  cxisla,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  author.  The  best  nsed  in  this  compilation  is  H.  S.  Tanner's  map  of 
Colombia,  published  in  New  York  in  1636.  Brae's  Colombia  (Pans,  B^>e),Acoft- 
tB'i  New  Granada  (Paris,  1847),  and  Mosqnera'n  New  Granada  (New  York.  1 852), 
hare  been  consulted.  A  rude  sketch  of  mail-roul^s,  prepared  by  Colonel  Agustin 
Codaizi  in  185S,  has  been  used  as  far  as  possible. 

The  coasts  and  coast  towns  have  been  copied  from  admiralt;?  charte,  kindly 
fmniahed  by  the  Messis.  Blunt,  who  haie  shown  a  lively  interest  in  pnimotinE 
the  accuracy  of  the  work.  Twenty-four  towns  in  the  provincen  north  of  Bogota 
and  ten  in  that  of  Antioquia  arc  fljied  from  observations  of  the  Comision  Coro- 
giifica,  and,  from  the  character  of  Colonel  Codazzi,  may  be  relied  upon  as  unn- 
■oally  accurate.  They  are  reduced  on  the  nasumptioti  that  Bogota  is  T4°  14'  16" 
west  of  Greenwich.  Sixteen  others  are  located  according  to  less  reliable  ohserra- 
Ikms.  The  remaining  towns  are  from  Codawi's  sketch,  cucopt  Ciunega-do-oro, 
flhicb  is  a  sheer  guess. 

The  riTera  and  mountaitu  are  still  less  aeeante,  as  no  maps  have  the  hydro- 
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graphic  basins  correctly  shown.  Besides  a  careful  discussion  of  conflicting  maps, 
the  author  has  availed  himself  of  his  own  observations  and  some  rude  copies  of 
manuscript  maps  made  in  New  Granada.  In  this  severe  task  the  coqipUer  ha» 
received  efficient  aid  from  Mr.  J.  Wells,  who  drew  the  maps,  and  Mr.  Charln 
Coplej,  who  engraved  them ;  yet  none  of  the  errors  that  shall  be  discovered  can 
be  attributed  to  either :  they  must  be  charged  to  the  imperfection  of  tfle  mate> 
rials  at  present  in  reach. 

The  boundaries  of  the  provinces  can  be  but  imperfectly  ascertained,  nor  is  it 
important,  so  constantly  are  they  changing.  All  my  applications  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Granadan  government  have  been  fruitless,  and  all  the  nnmerons  and 
important  changes  made  since  1853  have  been  put  down  from  verbal  statementi 
of  various  gentlemen  who  happened  to  recollect  most  of  them. 


m.  GEOGRAPHICAL  INDEX. 

New  Granada  has  consisted  of  the  following  provinces,  territories,  and  states, 
and  the  cantones  mentioned  under  them  were  extant  as  territorial  subdivisions. 
The  cabecera  of  each  bears  generally  the  name  of  the  canton,  and  in  all  other 
cases  it  is  mentioned.  In  all  cases  the  first  canton  contains  the  capital  of  the 
province.  Abbreviations  are  affixed  to  the  provinces,  and  numbers  to  the  can- 
tones,  for  convenience  of  reference.  In  the  maps  the  names  of  the  provinces  are 
in  Capitals,  the  seat  of  provincial  government  in  Roman,  and  the  other  towns 
in  Italic.    The  number  of  each  canton  is  attached  to  its  cabecera. 


AMnoQUiA.    (An.) 

1.  Medellin. 

2.  Amag&. 

8.  Antioquia. 
4  MarinUIa. 

5.  Nordeste,  cab.  Amalfi. 

6.  Rio  Negro. 

7.  Salamina,  cab.  Sonson. 

5.  Sau  ta  Rosa. 

9.  Sopctran. 

BoaoTjL     (B.) 

1.  Bogotd. 

2.  Caqueza. 

3.  Cipaquird. 
4  Chocontd. 

6.  Facatativd. 

6.  Funza. 

7.  Fusagasugd. 

8.  Giiaduas. 

9.  Guatavita. 

10.  Me**. 

11.  San  Martin,  cab.  Medina. 

12.  Tocalraa. 

13.  IThatd. 
14  Palma. 

BUENAVENTUBA.       (B.)       Cap. 

Cali. 

1.  Call. 

2.  Rapo6o,ca5.  Buenaventura. 
8.  Roldanillo. 

Cartagena.     (Ct.) 

1.  C^artagena. 

2.  Ciirmen. 

8.  Cii«nega-de-oro. 
4  Corozal. 
6.  ChinA. 

6.  Lorica. 

7.  Mahates. 


&  San  Andr^ 
9.  Sincelejo. 

Casemabb.  (Cs.)  (ktp.  Moreno. 

1.  Pore,  cab.  Moreno. 

2.  Arauca. 

3.  Chire.  [grande. 
4  Nunchia,    cab.    Labranza- 

5.  Taguana,  cab.  Zapotosa. 

Cauca-    (Cc)    Cap.  Buga. 

1.  Buga. 

2.  Anserraa,  cab.  Ana.  Nueva. 

3.  Cartago. 
4  Palmira. 

6.  Supia. 
C.  Toro. 

7.  Tulud. 

Ciioc6.    (Ch.)    Cap.  Quibd6. 

1.  Atrato,  cab.  Qnibd6. 

2.  San  Juan,  cab.  Novita. 

Ibtmo.    (!.)• 

1.  Panamd. 

2.  Alanje,  cab.  David. 

3.  Bocas  del  Toro. 

4.  Chagres. 
t).  Chorrera. 

6.  Daricn,  cab.  Yavisa. 

7.  Nata. 

8.  Parita, 

9.  Portobello. 

10.  Santiago. 

11.  Santos. 

12.  Soto,  rab.  Penonom6. 

13.  Taboga. 

Mariquita.  (Mq.)  Cajp.Ibagud. 

1.  Ibagud*. 

2.  Ambalcma.  [rral. 

3.  Caritrolarma,   cab.  Chapa- 


4.  Eipinal,  ctxb.  Qimnuk 
6.  Honda. 

MoooA  TexT.    (Mc) 

MOMFOB.    (Mp.) 

1.  Mompoa. 

2.  Magangu& 

3.  Maja^uied. 
4  SimtL 

XiXVA.     (Nv.) 

1.  Neiva. 

2.  Occidente,  cab.  Yaguari. 

3.  Plata. 

4  Purificacion. 

5.  Timana,  cab.  Garson. 

OCANA.     (Oc) 
1.  OcaQa. 

Pamplona.    (Pm.) 

1.  Pamplona. 

2.  Bucaramanga. 

3.  Concepcion. 

4  Fortoul,  cab.  San  Andite 

5.  J  iron. 

6.  Malaga. 

7.  Piedecuesta. 

8.  Rosario. 

9.  Salazar. 
10.  San  Jo*4 

Pa8TO.     (Pa.) 

1.  Pasto. 

2.  Barbacoas. 
8.  Ipialea. 

4.  Tumaco. 

6.  Tuquerres. 

Pop  A  yaw.     (Pp.) 

1.  Popayan. 

2.  Caldas,  cab.  Almagaer. 


*  The  legal  name  in  I->tado  dc  Panamd. 


appendTx^^^^^^^^^^ST^^^^B 

&  lKIIUli& 

a  puio. 

4.  So.li                                                 1 

4.Mi«l.«i..  0«.pl. 

Bl  BuiUnder.  flifc,  <iiiillcluo. 

(S.  Tenortfe,  cob.  Sid  Anlu- 

Tt-SJA.    fO.) 

KlDoicnA.    (Ml.) 

BoMirao.    (Sc) 

aSHi^ 

S.  Ol"'*!"". 

2.  Bsrlnhnnt. 

6.Mi^o™». 

nnqullli. 

0.  Runlriqui,aihTurm>qHi. 

I.  2.1«lociL 

V*ii.rnrr*i.    Ci.} 

BxH  Maitdi  Tarr.    (Sn.) 

Tdhduu.    (Td.)    Cig),  Santa 

i.  aOiieajxi.' 

8A!tIilL.«T*.    (Sffl.) 

I.  BuiURkh. 

2.  CacHI. 

S-Clfaogt 

B.Rlciortftaii.Bitl™Norte. 

B.  MoulquLrt 

IV.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  PLACES  IN  NEW  GHANADA. 

The  teniiorial  diriaiotifl  arc  indicBled  by  having  attached  lo  them  their  popv- 

lation  ia  1853.    The  abbreviations  refer  to  the  prorincea,  and  the  nomber  an- 

of  thU  work.    Thn  names  of  PROVINCES,  STATES,  and  TEKRITORIES  are 

in  LARGE  CAPITALS,  Cantonkb  in  small  c»riTAi.a.  Al<leia  or  impfrftcl  di»- 

rivers,  It.    To  these  last  are  added  the  names  of  the  waters  into  which  they  emp- 

ty ;  r  signifies  from  the  right  hank,  I  from  the  left.     Cftpitaia  of  provinces  are 

and  towns  with  2fl  muls  a  year  by  t- 

The  aecentnalion  U  pven  on  the  same  principle  as  in  Appeodix  L 

4bfionilf.Aii.T:0301. 
Aehl,  Mp.  3:  1002. 

Apopirit  R.,  Mt;  C»nd««,  R  I 

ApMo,  R..  a  IB;  BogoU..  R.  r.  Mt 

Agr*dB.  N..  3;  «*3. 

Arkmi.  D.1I;  loa 

AgD*-<^UDtc,  Mq.  1:                                  SfiS 

Anltei*t,  Sa.4i  aOOL 

Aio«bic  t«.  1 1  701. 

AUuc».Ca9i  IM*. 

AgnMfcViliMM, 

Aj*n™*t.(;i.»!lfl«. 

Ii«MM.Aii.T;  KIT. 

AAnc>.R.,  Ca.:  OiinAcD, S.  1. 

AniTiiiotlfc  Ct  9;  *8». 

BKSjJ'i.'i^'lSB*. 

ArijKlm,  K.,  C.  ;  Meta,  R.  L 

Ann.,  R..  An. :  (:«ncii,  B.  r. 

A™.».Ai..  TiJUS. 

/^^itci.'u'mii. 

Jr7rti/Dd*Hnira,Bl..:liS*». 

Alp4jbn,Nv.  «;  «ia 

AnAyo-Enndn,  hulenda,  Br.  1 :                  5)4 

A»oi.AB.S:.1(>,H0. 

Anugi-I.  An.«^4;iT. 
AmUfl't  An.  0:«3«. 

dfe:^U'-  = 

AwiAieiit.  Mq.  ti  II.BM. 

^^^y^''--'^'"^^'-=   ?^ 

Amb*J6m«'  t.  Mq.  9:  nSL 

AipWcCkljlBIT. 

A«fty«.PftOi  IJM. 

Aipinnll,  L  g.  t>  Col6o. 

ADgoUbm  ds  NJin,  Vl  ;                               IB 
AngcMn,  Aq.  8;  ^Ml 
A^elH.  Oc.  lei. 

AlslilJIl.  J,  10;  lUOB. 

A^oUImv  B.  lilt  tUSa. 

Aiiari.AD.S:  1M4 

ATBAToTch.  i:  k.BOT. 

As>miA.CD.a:  M33. 

Aii>inDi>"l»Ji>,  Co.  9;  11)14. 

AyapelCLft;  alio. 

ANTIoqulA.  An..  US.S88. 

AimmtEiA.  An.  S;  S4,*3B. 

AinftW  da  Qulndlo,  Mq.  l;                         MI 

AoUAqidi-l,  Ad.  Si  BBST. 

AntM,  1.  19 ;  mi. 

Budillo.  Vd.  1:  IIK«, 

Aui.  An.  8!  UM. 

B««d4M.TJ..l.RiimWqnL 
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BiJB,  Pm.  2;  692. 
BWaa,  Cc.  3;  199; 
B&lsa,  R.,  Vz.,  is  the  Fuquene. 
BanAnes,  K.,  I. ;  Caribbean  Sea. 
Bincot,  Sm.  3;  1070; 
Babbacoab,  Ps.  2;  9262. 
Barbac5as  •  t  Pa.  2 ;  6049. 
Barbdsa,  An.  1 ;  3504. 
Barcinia,  Cc.  3 ; 
Basicuaba,  Sc  2;  23,080. 
Baricbira  •  t,  Sc.  2;  8906. 
BanAnca,  8b.  1 ;  2466. 
B€ardnca-berm^a  t,  Sc.  7 ;  61, 
Barr&nca-nudva,  Ct.  7 ;  1198. 
Barrdnca-viija,  Ct  7;  400. 
Barr&ncas,  Rh.  1;  1786. 
Barriknco,  Mp.  1 ;  1086. 
BABSANQuiLLA,  Sb.  1 ;  12,266. 
Barranquilla  *«  ^  Sb.  1 ;  6114 ; 
BJiiTO-bliinco,  B.  6; 
Bdrro-bldneo^  Cs.  6 ;  827. 
Barii,  Ct.  1 ;  673. 
Bat&,  K.,  TJ.,  is  the  BoyucL 
Baud6,  Ch.  2 ;  3036. 
Baudo,  R.,  Ch. ;  Pacific. 
Bebar^t,  Ch.1:  4034 
Bebard.  R.  Ch.  1 ;  Atr4to,  B.  r. 
Becerril,  Yd.  2;  492. 
Beldn,  An.  1 ;  3806. 
Beldn,  Td.  1 ;  6007. 
Belmlra,  An.  8 ;  1448. 
Berrn^cos,  R.,  Ps.  1 ;  Pada,  B.  I. ; 
Bet^ltiva,  Td.  1;  297L 
Betdyea,  Cs.  3;  269. 
Betiilia,Sc7;  1840. 
Bituima,  B.  10;  4468. 
Boavita,  Td.  4 ;  4416. 
B6ca-chica,  Ct.  1;  440; 
Bdea-chlca,  I.  2;  104. 
B6ca  del  Car4re  t,  Sc 
Bdcadel  Mdnte,  B.  1; 
Bdca-gTJknde,  Ct  1 ; 
Bdcas  del  DragtSn,  I.  4;  IS. 
BooAB  i>EL  ToRO,  I.  4 ;  625. 
B6ca8  del  T6ro  M,  I.  4;  547. 
Boclial6ma,  Pra.  10 ;  612. 
Boc6n,  K.,  Sn. :  Iniridi,  R.  r 
BOGOTA,  B.  336,702; 
Bogota,  B.  1. ;  47,988. 
Bogotu  ••  t  B.  1 ;  29,649 ; 
Bogota,  K,  B. ;  Magdalcna,  R.  r.; 
BogotA  Plain; 
Bojacii,  B.  f);  2037. 
Bolano,  I.  6  ip<^J.  not  known). 
Bolivar,  Vz.  1 ;  418a 
Bolivia,  hacienda,  Bv.  1 ;  637. 
Bdnda,  Sm.  1 ;  325. 
Boquen^n,  B.  1 ; 
Boqueron,  B.  7 ; 
Boquer^n,  I.  2 ;  845. 
Boquia,  Cc.  3 ;   11»8  ; 
Botillo,  V6nta,  B.  5, 
BoyacA,  Tj.  1 ;  4051 ; 
Boyacu,  R.,  Tj,  Ca. ;  Upia,  R.  r. 
Bdza,  B.  1;  1124; 
Bdza,  It,  B.  1;  BogotA,  R.  L 
BrotartS,  Oc.  1 ;  462. 
BUCABAMANOA,  PiD.  2;  21,983. 
Bucaramanga  *  t  Pra.  2;  10,008; 
BUENAVKNTURA,  Bv. ;  31,150. 
Bueuaventilra  *  t,  Bv.  2;  1966; 
Bucnavista,  Ct  4 ;  337. 
BuenavlBta,  Mq.  1; 
Buenavista,  Oc.  1 ;  684. 
Bucnavista,  Vz.  2;  1320; 
BuenosAires,  Pp.  5;  3024. 
Buctiico,  P8.  1 ;  1306. 
BOoA,  Cc.  1;  14,l»70. 
BiJga  ••  t,  Cc.  1 ;  6513 ; 
Buga,  R.,  Cc  1,  is  Hydras,  R 
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Bugdba,!.  8;  831. 

Baga4a-gr&nde,  Cc  7;  2096; 

BOiga-la-grtode,  R.,  Cc.  7 ;  Canca,  &.  r.  ; 

Burila,  Cc  3 ; 

BoriticA,  An.  3;  1999. 

Bilrro,  Ci^nega,  Cc  8; 

Busbanzi,  Td.  1 ;  1070. 

Cabj^l,  Cc  8;  67L 

Cab^a,  hacienda,  Cc.  8; 

Cabr&ra,  Sc  2 ;  6037. 

Cabrera,  R.,  Nt.  ;  Masdalena,  B.  r. 

Cabuyiro,  R  11 ;  127. 

C&oeres,  An.  8;  1008. 

Caches,  Pm.  10. 

Cicota,  Pm,  1;  1799. 

Cafifi  t,  Cs.  1 ;  2ia 

Caguin,  Nv.  1;  1198. 

Caguto,  R.,  Mc ;  Ciqueta,  B.  I. 

Caicddo,  By.  1  (part  of  Call). 

Caimito,  Ct  6;  1400. 

Oijamdrea,  Bv.  3 ;  662. 

Cajibio,  Pp.  1 ;  2116. 

CajicCaS;  2003. 

Calamiirt,  Ct  7;  468; 

Calamb&s,  Nv.  3;  4070i 

Calam6ina,  Mq.  6;  2216. 

CJUdas,  An.  2 ;  2481. 

CixDAB,  Pp.  8 ;  81,477. 

C&ldas,  Vs.  2;  4249. 

Cildas,  Mts. ; 

Caldira,  I.  2;  137. 

Calddno,  Pp.6;  8243. 

CiL^  Bv.  1 ;  19,2n. 

CMi  ••  t,  Bv.  1 ;  11,848 ; 

G&ll,  R.,  Bv.  1;  Cauca,  B.  L  ,* 

Cal6bre,  L  10;  2111. 

Cal6to,Pp.  6;  4891; 

Camar6neB,  Rh.  1 ;  1183. 

Campamdnto,  An.  8 ;  1961. 

C&mpoaldgre,  Nv.  1 ;  8365. 

C&mpo  de  la  Crus,  Sb.  2 ;  201& 

C&mpo-hcnn6so,  Tj.  6;  1312. 

Ciiflas,  R.,  Cc  3;  Cauca,  R.  r.; 

Cinas-g6rda«,  An.  3;  1763. 

CaflAza^i,  I.  10;  4245. 

Cancan,  An.  5;  490. 

Candeliria,  (.'c  4;  3367. 

CandelliriR,  Sb.  2 ;  760. 

Candaa,  An.  4;  406. 

Canoas,  hacienda,  B.  10; 

CAno-de-16ro,  Ct.  1 ;  260. 

Caparrapi,  B.  14;  5409. 

Capilla,  Td.  2 ;  3170. 

Capilla,  Tj.  2 ;  3904. 

Capira,  I.  5;  1287. 

Capitanejo,  Pm.  3;  2300. 

Caquesa,  B.  2;  26,003; 

Cdquesa  •  t,  B.  2 :  6271 ; 

CAQUETA  Territory  is  San  Martin  and 

Mocoa  (jw?>.  3676) ; 
Caquet^,  R,  Sn. ;  Amazon,  R.  I. 
Caracal,  Ct.  9  ;  285. 
Caracoli,  Cc.  3 ; 

Cara-de-perro  or  Careperro,  hill,  Cc  8  : 
Caramj^nto,  It,  An. ;  Cauca,  R.  L 
Car6re,  R,  Vz. ;  Magdalena,  R  r. 
Caiiktc,  R,  Oc,  is  the  Catatiimbo. 
Carcani,  I»m.  3;  2833. 
Carlotfiima,  Ps.  3 ;  2731. 
Carmen,  B.  12;  2373. 
Carmen,  Ct  2;  10,823. 
CArmen  •t,Ct  2;  3439. 
CVinnen,  An.  4;  1810. 
Carmen,  Oc. ;  2354 
Camiccrfas  t,  Nv.  2 ;  2020. 
Carolina,  An.  8 ;  3806. 
CARTAGENA,  Ct ;  116,693. 
Cabtag^na,  Ct  1 ;  16,567. 
Cartag«ina  ••  t,  Ct  1 ;  9896; 
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GABTioo,  Cc  3 :  14,892. 

C«rtigo*t,Cc3:  6744;  875 

CarilpA,  B.  13;  2651. 

CASAN  ARE,  C.  5 ;  18,573 :  176, 240 

CaMinire,  K.,  Ct. :  Meta,  B. 

Cucaj&l,  Ct.  4;  450. 

Casiquiiu^  R.,  Cb.  and  Cq. ;   Negro  B.  and 
Orinoco. 

Cabtrolaiuia,  Mq.  3 ;  13,808. 

Catatdunbo,  R.,  Pm. ;  ZJOia,  B.  I. 

CAUCA,  Cc ;  70,74a 

C&nca,  R.,  Mp. ;  Magdalena,  B. 

Cdja,  An.  6 ;  4108. 

Cdja  de  Ouatape,  An.  4;  1114 

CelAndia,  Pp.5;  1864. 

Centino,  R.,  Vs.,  is  Hindxo,  B. 

CepItA,  Pm.  7 ;  336a 

Cereto,  Ct.3;  1388. 

CerrilloB,  Cc  3 ;  820. 

Cerrtto,  Cc.  1 ;  8331 ;  606 

Cerriio,  R.,  Cc  1 ;  Caaca,  R.  r.  ;  510 

Cerrito,  Pm.  3 ;  1W5. 

CxsAK,  Rh.  2 ;  6242. 

Cea&r  *  t,  Rh.  2 ;  2550. 

Ces&r,  R.,  Sm. ;  Magdalena,  B.  r. 

CBiosES,  I.  4;  1340. 

ChAgres  •  t,  I.  4 ;  1340. 

Chigres,  R,  I. ;  Caribbean  Sea. 

Chaguani,  B.  8 ;  1881. 

ChAme,  I.  5;  1103. 

Ch&meza,  1^.5;  607. 

Chaparril  •  t,  Me.  3;  62ia 

Chapigdna,  I.  6;^268. 

Chapindro,  B.  1 ;  201 

Chaquiral,  hacienda,  Cc  S*  894 

Chakala,  Sc  3 ;  19,346. 

CharalA^t,  Sc3;  8296. 

Ch^po,  I.  1 ;  1536. 

Chla,  B.  6;  4424.* 

Chiap4qae,  B.  2 ;  4163. 

Chicam6cha,  R.,  Td.,  is  the  Sogamdso. 

ChimA,  Ct.  3 ;  202a 

Chlma,  Sc  1 ;  3010. 

Chimdn,  I.  13 ;  276. 

Chimbe,  B.  8 ;  125 

ChimichAgua,  Vd.  2;  681. 

Chinacota,  I^.  10;  2012. 

Chinevita,  Tj.  2  ;  1065. 

CmN6,  Ct.  5;  24,224. 

Chin6*t,  Ct  5;  5067. 

Chip41o,  R.,  Mq.  1;  Magdalena,  B.  I;        837 

Chiap&que,  B.  2 ;  4163. 

ChipaR^que,  B.  9;  5S33. 

ChipatA,  Vz.  1 ;  7565. 

CraQuiXQLnRA,  Vz.  2 ;  24,668. 

ChiquinqulrA  *  {,  Vz.  2 ;  8271 ;  186 

ChSquiBa,  Tj.  1 ;  1414. 

CniRE,Ce.  3;  2153. 

Chire',  Ca.  3;  404. 

Chire,  R.,  Cb.  3;  Meta,  B.  I 

Cqibiguaka,  Vd.  2 ;  6403. 

Chiriguand  •  t  Vd.  2 :  357a 

Chiriqul,  R.,  1 ;  Pacific. 

Chirivi,  XJ.  6 ;  3155. 

Chiscas,  Td.  2;  6119. 

Chita  t,  Td.  2 ;  7040. 

ChitagA,  Pm.  1 ;  1220. 

Chitaraque,  Vz.  3;  2900. 

Chivatd,  Tj.  1 ;  3045. 

Choachi,  B.  1 ;  4691 ;  242 

Choachi,  Piiramo,  B.  1 ;  237 

Choachi  Sulphur  Spring,  B.  1 ;  242 

Chdcho,  hacienda,  B.  7 ;  801 

CHOCO,  Cb. ;  48,649. 

ChooS,  Cano  de,  Pm.  and  Oc 

CnocoNTA,  B.  4;  31,564. 

ChocontA^t,R4;  8461. 

Ch6po,  Pm.  1 ;  1647. 

CuoBRfeKA,  I.  5 :  6475. 

Chorrtra«t,I.5;2451. 

00 


Chorrdra,  R.,  I. ;  Pacific 

Chorrera,  Rh.  1 ;  40L 

Ch6rro,  Cc.  7 ; 

Chucun&que,  R.,  L  ;  Sabana,  B.  I. 

Cibate,  B.  1 ; 

Ci^NEOA,  8m.  2 ;  8678. 

Clonega  •  t  Sm.  2 :  507a 

Cienega,  Tj.  6;2985, 

Ci*NKOA-T»B-OBd,  Ct  3 ;  13,251. 

Cienega-de-or6  •  t,  Ct  8;  5168. 

Cincel^a,  Sc.  3 ;  3043. 

Cincha,  hacienda,  B.  18 ; 

CipacAn,  B.  5;  1747. 

CiPAQUTRA,  B.  3 ;  26,994. 

Cipaquiri  •  t,  B.  3 ;  6077« 

Cite,  Vz.  1 ;  8354. 

Cliro,  R.,  Ch. ;  Pacific 

Cobarachia,  Td.  4;  2702. 

Coeorond,  An.  4 ;  1804. 

Coc6i,  Td.  2 ;  29,605. 

Cociil«t,Td.  2;  5729. 

Codllo,  Mq.  1 ;  2878  ; 

Co^Uo,  R.,  Mq. ;  Magdalena,  B.  I ; 

Cdgua,B.  3;8941. 

Coiba,  I.  10;  63. 

Col6jio,  B.  10;  1170. 

Colombia,  Nv.  4;  1678. 

Col5nt,I.  9. 

ColoainA,Ct3;  1152. 

C0I086,  Ct9;  491. 

Comb^ima,  R.,  Mq. ;  Coello,  B.  I. ; 

C6mbita,  Tj.  1 ;  4052. 

Concepci6n,  An.  6 ;  1616. 

CoiccKPoioN,  Pm.  3 ;  19,»26. 

Concepci6n  •  t,  Pm.  3;  8619. 

Conc6rdia,  An.  2 ;  1747. 

Condjo,  B.  14; 

Confines,  Sc.  1 ;  3376. 

ConaacA,  Ps.  1 ;  2520. 

Convenci6n,  Oc ;  178a 

Copacabjkna,  An.  1 ;  4073. 

Copdr,  Vz.  2 ;  1040. 

Cordova,  An.  9;  2651. 

Coromdro,  Sc,  8;  2032. 
CoROZAL,Ct4;  13,01a 
Corozid*  t,Ct4;  6351. 
Corriles,  Td.  1 ;  1716. 
Cdta,B.  6;  150a 

CototOvia,  Rh.  1 ;  136. 
CovAima,  Nv.  4 ;  5544. 
CrSce-n6che,  Oc,  is  Ai\]eleB. 

CructA,  An.  8 ;  85a 
Craccs,  B.  8 ; 
CrClces,  I.  1 ;  495. 
Cruz,  Oc ;  2682. 
Cruz,  Pp.  2  ;  4176. 
Cruz  V6rde,  P&ramo,  B.  1 ; 
Cu&tro  Esquini^  B.  6; 
Cui^tro  Esquinaa,  Mq.  1; 
CucAlta,  Tj.  1 ;  929. 
CucunubA,  B.  13 ;  4831. 
Cdcuta,  Pm.  8 ;  602. 
Cncutilla,  Pm.  1 ;  2844. 
Cu«<Vo,  Cs.  2;  37. 
Cuitiva,  Td.  5;  1446. 
CuliitaB,  Sc  1,  is  Conflnea 
CulebH^ra,  B.  6; 
Cumbil,  Pb.  3;  297a 
Cunicua,  Sc.  5;  22«4. 
Cuniiri,  R.,  Mc  ;  Caquctii,  R.  /. 
Cundii,  B.  7;  2619. 
Ciine,  B.  8 ; 

Cupica,  R.,  Ch.;  Pacific 
Curiti,  Sc  4 ;  4055. 
Ciircio,  B.  10; 

Dabdiba,  An.  3 ;  565. 
Diigua,  R.,  Bv.  2;  Pacific; 
DABifiN,  I.  6 ;  1209. 
David  •*,  I.  2;  4626. 
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FicATiTni.  B.  S:  UMt, 
ftnUUTi  •  I,  It.    BOni 

PlnbllAni  Td.  b:  ISA 


FIgrtiU,  Pi.  1 1  SIM 
Floriil*,  P™.  5:  MMl 
FAEHqncB.  t-  tME' 


Ltwllla.  Pn  a:  ■!«: 

II.  K..  Mil. ;  K*cd>kDK.  R.  L 

m>  IdidKC.  K  H: 


Guton,  B.  9;  SMI. 
GcaiivItl  b.  9:  M.OL 


GuTtln.  EL.  C'l. :  Ortmni, 
Gii*via.a.  T}.,  iiUu- 


Gukuu.  Td..  UGUdc 
ll>hi.  R..  Rh. :  Cutbbeui  Sc 


HiwVij-..  .vn.l;  mi. 

Ui-i-tr  II.  Xb.  -:  V&*. 

II-.-'-..  M.i-5:  I'iMl. 
Ill-V:.!»':.  >ll.,^;  -■!■.«>: 
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ItagQl,  An.  2;  61S2. 
Itdco  Vt  2;  1121. 
Itutogo,  An.  3;  1176. 
Isa,Td.  6;  1395. 
IzcuA^Dlfc,  pp.  3 ;  5441. 
Ucuand6«t,  Pp.  8:  5441. 

Jhgnti,  Nv.  6;  1674. 
Jllgua,  Yd.  2:  524. 
Jambald,  Pp.  5 ;  1968. 
Jdgua,  Ct  5 ;  561. 
Jenestoo,  TJ.  6 ;  4610. 
Jeneai^no,  R.,  Tj.,  is  the  Bojae^ 
Jeric6,  Td.  8;  345a 
JesOa  Maria,  Vz.  1,  is  V&Ue. 
Jicaram&ta,  Cc  7 ; 
Jlgftnte  t,  Nv.  5;  8213.     . 
Jimani,  Ct.  1 ; 
Jlmdna,  Pp.  1 ;  1197. 
Jlraddta,  An.  1:  3140. 
Jiramdna,  B.  11 ;  242. 
JisoN,  Pm.  5;  12,576. 
Jir6n*t,Pm.  5;  9133. 

Jdbo,  Vd.  1 ;  . 

JoBoiN,  Sc4:  9146. 

Joanambu,  R,  Pr.  ;  Patia,  It. 

Joto  de  Ac6sU,  Sb.  1 ;  &{& 

Jolumito,  Pp.  1 ;  1241. 

JOntais  By.  2 ;  20. 

Jiintafl,  a  12 ; 

J6pura,  R.,  Mc.,  is  the  Caqneta. 

Labattea,Pm.  1;  1913. 
Labi^nza-gr&nde  *  t,  Cs.  4;  8879. 
Lagiina,  &,  Pp. ;  Patia,  B.  I 
Lagilma-gr&nde,  pond,  B.  8 ; 
Lagundtas,  Cc.  3; 
LAjas,  R.,  Cc.  3;  CAuca,  R.  I  ; 
L&Jaa,  1*8.  3  ; 

Lebrija,  R,  Oc. ;  Magdalena,  H.  r. 
LkvfJL,  Tj.  4 ;  22,219. 
Ldira't,  Tj.  4;  3396. 
L^iva,  R.,  it)  the  Moniqairj. 
L^moa,  lUto  do,  Cc.  6;  2889. 
Lenguiuuuiue,  B.  13;  3479. 
L6rida,  Mq.  2 ;  5025. 
Liborlna,  An.  9;  1273. 
Ubr&ida,  Cc.  3;  2151; 
IJmao,  Nv.  5;  2576. 
Limondto,  Pm.  10;  36a 
Upa,  R.,  C.«. ;  Ele,  R.  L 
LlonS,  Ch.  1 ;  4035. 
Ldba,  Mp.  1 ;  lft>:». 
L6ma  de  Corredo  •,  Oc. ;  401. 
L6ma  de  Indye^"-  %  Oa  ;  61^ 
LoRioA,  Ct  C :  i  iJ3. 
Lorica»t,Ct.  ^j;  3582. 

Macaguine,  Cs.  3;  188. 
MacaoJLl,  TJ.  I;  2567. 
Mac&o,  R.,  ■A.:  Sarare,  R.  L 
-lacarikji  .  1.  11;  2709. 
:iacara%iia,  Pm.  3:  2650. 
:iachet;i,  R4;  6270. 
yUoAHQXJk,  Mp.  2;  6832. 
riaganguo  •  J,  Mp.  2;  2612. 
.  lagdal^na,  R  ;  Caribbean  Sea. 
:iagu6,  B.  7; 

liagul,  R,  Pa. ;  Patia,  R  /. 
MahItes,  Ct.  7;  12,660. 
MahAtefl*  t,  Ct.  7;  1278; 
Majagual,  Mp.  3 ;  5227. 
MajaguiU  •  t,  Mp.  3;  240n. 
Malaga,  Pm.  C;  11,175. 
MAlaga't,  Pm.  0;  4410. 
Malagavlta,  Pm.  6 :  3899. 
MaUmbo,  Sb.  3 :  853. 
Mi^lca,  Ph.  3;  1620. 
Malli^ma,  Pa.  5 ;  1266. 
Mamatdco,  Sm.  1 ;  848. 
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Manure,  Ca.  3 ;  239. 

Manatl.  Sb.  3 ;  799. 

Manix^lea,  An.  7 ;  2800.     . 

M&nta,  a  4;  5303. 

Maqaivdr,  Ca.  1 ;  120. 

Marafidn,  R,  is  the  Amason. 

Margarita,  Mp.  1;  1827;  64 

Marui  la  B^a,  Ct  7;  266. 

MABiNiLLA,  An.  4 ;  17,900. 

Marinilla*!,  An.  4;  8414. 

Maripl,Vz.  2;  89a 

MARIQUITA,  Mq. ;  86,986;  888 

Mariquita,  Mq.  6;  1737. 

Marocdm^  Rh.  2 ;  93. 

Marroquin,  Ca.  4 ;  469. 

Mat&nza,  Pm.  2;  8582. 

M&ve,  R  8 ;  128 

Mayasquer,  Pa.  8;  212. 

MAyo,  R,  Pji. ;  Patia,  R  I 

Medklljn,  An.  1 ;  d8,6ia 

Medellin  ••  I,  An.  1 ;  18J66. 

Medialiina,  Sm.  2 ;  529. 

Medina  *,  R  11 ;  913. 

MMio,  Cc  3;  417 

Melgikr,  B.  12;  2600;  318 

Mcndea,  Mq.  6;  1043;  842 

Mercaddrea,  Pp.  2 ;  1712. 

MerMia,  Sn.  5;  1910. 

M^SA,  R  10;  28,546. 

Md8a*t,R  10;  6012;  846 

Md«a,  I.  10;  2542. 

M6to,  R,  Ca  ;  Orinoco,  R  L  ;  886 

Micii,  Pp.  4;  8853. 

Bficiii,  Pp.  4;  2296. 

Midd,  R,  Pp. ;  Pacific 

Micoa,  R,  Cc  3 ;  Cauca,  I  ;  890 

Midi,  R,  Mq. ;  Magdalena,  R  L 

Mlnaa,!.  8;  1642. 

MInaa,  Cc  7 ;  480 

Mineril,  I.  10;  282. 

Mira,  R,  Pa  ;  Pacific. 

Mirafldres,  Mq.  1 ;  680. 

MfBAFLOBES,  TJ.  5;  8887. 

Mlrafldrea  •  t,  TJ.  6 ;  6008. 

MOCOA  Terr.,  Mc 

Moc6a  ••  t,  Mc 

Mdcn,  R,  Ca. ;  Vlchada,  R  L 

Mog6te8,Sc.  6;  6568. 

Moliniea,I.6;  77. 

Molino,  Rh.  2 ;  1246. 

Momil,  Ct  6 ;  617. 

MOMPOS,  Mp. ;  30,207. 

Mocpos,  Mp.  1 ;  13,711. 

Mompda  ••  I,  Mp.  1 ;  7336 ;  69 

M6ngua,  Td.  5;  2461. 

Mongol,  Td.5;  154a 

MoNiQciRA,  Vz.  3;  20,784. 

Moniquird  •  t,  Vz.  3;  9127. 

Moniquiri,  R,  Vz. ;  F6quene,  R  r. 

Monteria,  Ct  3;  2039. 

Mont^o,  I.  10;  2009. 

Moncerr&te,  mountain,  B.  1 :  214 

Mor&l,  Mq.  1 :  867 

Moritlea,  I.,  Mp.  4 

Modkles,  Mp.  4;  1094. 

Moro6te,  C«.  4;  721. 

Mortno  ••  t,  Ca  1 ;  1365. 

Moreno,  Rh.  1;  772. 

Mortllo,  hacienda:  465 

Morillo,  R,  Cc :  5  &  7 ;  Canca,  R  r. .         466 

Morr6a,  Ct  4;  772. 

Motavita,  Tj.  1 ;  1276. 

Mundque  t,  Ca  ? 

Murind6,  Ch.  1 ;  2007. 

Murri,  Ch.  1;  2009. 

Murri,  R,  Ch. ;  Atr&to,  R  r. 

Mutiacna,  Pm.  1 ;  082. 

Mazot,Vz.  2;  8C2. 

Napipl,  R,  Ch. ;  Atiito,  R  2. 
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PUta»J,Nv.  8:  3212. 
Platan  JU^  Cc  7 ; 
Flatan^l,  R,  Cb;  Padfia 
Plato,  Sm.  3:  7070. 
Plito^t,  Sm.3;  1516. 
PU^ya,  Sb.  1 ; 
Play&a,  Cc  7 ; 
Pocri,  1. 11 ;  1702. 
Pdima,  Sc.,  is  Oiba. 
Pdlo-nuivo,  Sb.  3:  611. 
Poned^ra,  Sb.  2;  404. 
P&nugOy  I.  10;  694 
P^pa,  hUl,  Ct  1 ; 
POPAYAN,  Pp.  91,399. 
PoPATAM,  Pp.  1 :  86,8d9. 
Popayito»*t,7010: 
Pop^  R.,  Vz. ;  F^quene,  B.  2. 
POBK,  Cs.  1 ;  6654. 
Pdre,  Ca.  1 ;  906. 
Portezudla,  Cc.  7 ; 
I'ortezudla,  Cc.  8; 
PoBTOBBXO,  I.  9 ;  1434. 
Portob^lo*,  I.  9;  1185. 
PrWo  J,Nv.  4;  2336. 
Providhicia,  I.,  Ct  8;  640. 
l*udblo.nu6vo,  Oc  1 ;  286. 
Pu6blo-vi6jo,  R  2,  is  Une? 
l*u6blo-vi^o,  Sm.  2;  1224 
Pudblo-vl^jo,  Td.  5:  8540. 
Putote  Grande,  B.  6 ; 
Pu6nte  NacionAl  t,  Vt  1 ;  10,018. 
Pudrta,  bacienda,  R  7 ; 
Puerto  del  Cariire  t,  So. 
Puerto  NadonAl  t,  Oc. ;  420; 
Puerto  Ocina,  Oc.,  is  P.  Nacion&L 
Puerto  Reil,  Oc,  is  P.  NacionikL 
Puli,  B.  12 ;  2015. 
PupiJUes,  Pi>.  3 :  3880. 
Puraco,  Pp. ;  21oa 
Purao^,  volcano,  Pp.  1; 
PuKiKiCACioN,  Nv.  4 ;  26,978. 
Purificacidn  •  t,  Nv.  4;  7829. 
Purisima,  Ct.  6;  1127. 
Putumikyo,  R. ;  Amazon,  R.  2. 

QnebrMa-n^gra,  R  8 ;  3486. 
QaebiiUla-edca,  An.  9 ;  1557. 
QneremM,  Bv.  1; 
Quet^me,  R  2;  1874 
Qtiibd6  •*  t,  Ch.  1 :  8471. 
quUichto  •  I,  Pp.  5;  4222. 
Qulnchia,  Cc.  3 ;  727. 
Quindio,  R.,  Cc  ;  Vieja,  B.  r.  ; 
Qnlndio,  Mts.  ; 
Quindio,  P&ramo; 
Quipile,  B.  10;  1630. 
Qulta-palanca,  Mq.  5; 
Quito,  bacidnda,  B.  C ; 
Quito,  R.,  Cb. ;  Atrato,  B. 

Rais&l,  Alto,  B.  8 ; 
RAMiBiQL't,  Tj.  6;  42.290. 
Ramiriqni,  Ti.  6  ;  8024 
Raposo,  Bv.  2 ;  3388 ; 
Rapdflo,  Bv.  2 ;  1382. 
RAquIra,  Tj.  4;  4727. 
Recetdrf,  Ca  5;  285. 
RemMios,  I.  2 ;  1584 
RemMloA,  An.  5 ;  1572. 
Rkmolimo,  Sm.  4;  6086. 
Remolino  •  t,  Sm.  4 ;  2020 ; 
Remolino  t,  An.,  on  Niire  B. 
Retiro,  bacienda,  B.  7 ; 
Retire,  An.  6;  6115. 
Retiro,  Mp.  2;  761. 
Retiro,  Nv.  2;  1750. 
Riachudlo,  Sc.  3;  2136. 
Rlbdra,  bacienda,  (;c.  7 ; 
Ricjiurte,  R  1 ;  1929. 
BiOAUBTK,  Td.  8 ;  19,87a 


492 


85 
495 


46 
881 


457 
872 


254 

185 

815 

69 


19 


517 


871 
865 
870 


92 
135,854 


117 


540 


28 
808 

463 


RlocI4ro,  Bv.  1 ;  1856. 
Rio  de  Jesi^  L  10;  1615. 
Rio-de-dro,  Oc  1 ;  1372. 
Riofrto,  Bv.  3:  1321. 
RIOHACHA,  Rb.;  17,247; 
RioiucHA,  Rb.  1 ;  11,005. 
Riohicba  ••  t,  Rb,  1 ;  2974 
BiOMEGBO,  An.  6 :  82,533. 
Rion^gro  •  t.  An.  6 ;  8099. 
Rion^gro,  Pm.  2;  4013. 
Rios6co,  B.  8 ;  3447. 
Rios^co,  R ;  Btagdaldna,  B.  r. ; 
Riosacio,  Cc.  5;  4104 
Riovl.vjo,  Mp.  4;  806. 
RobJUla,  Sc  2 ;  5138. 
R6ble,  Cc  3; 
Rdble,  B.  5; 
Rdcba,  CL  1 ;  527. 
RoLDANiLLO,  Bv.  8;  8535. 
Roldanillo  *  f,  Bv.  3;  4800; 
Ros&l,  Pp.  2;  849& 
R08AB10,  Pm-  8 ;  3710. 
Roaauio't,  Pm.  8;  3108. 
iio«drio,  Rb.  2;  186. 
Ruiz,  Piramo,  Mq.  1 ; 


26 


34S 


371 
126 


408 


215 


Sabal^ta,  R,  Cb. ;  Pacific 

Sabaldtas,  An.  6;  1670. 

Sabaldtas,  bacienda,  Cc  7 ;  450 

Sabaldtas,  R,  Cc  7;  Cauca,  R  r.;  450 

Sabaldtas,  R,  Cc  1 ;  Cauca,  R  r. ;  513 

Sabdna,  R,  I. ;  Pacific 

Sabdna  de  Bogotii ;  126 

Sabfina-grdnde,  Sb.  3 ;  1546. 

Sabdna-Urga,  An.  3;  948. 

Sabana-laboa,  Sb.  2 ;  12,636. 

Safajina-Uirga  •  t,  Sb.  2 ;  507a 

Saban^ta,  Ct  6;  322. 

SABANILLA,  Sb.;  151,950. 

Sabanilla  t,  Sb.  1 ;  30 

SabdgcL,  I.  6  {pop.  not  known). 

Saboyd,  Vz.  2;  4475. 

SacaoJ^,  An.  9 ;  1968. 

S4cbica,  Tj.  4;  893. 

Sabagt^,  Ct  5;  3497. 

SalAdo,  Bv.  1 ;  1378. 

Salabdnda,  Ps.  4;  473. 

SALA>iiNA,  An.  7 ;  40,899. 

Salamina  t,  An.  7 ;  7559. 

Salamina,  Sm.  4;  409. 

Salazar,  Pm.  9 ;  7313. 

SalazAr  *  t,  Pm.  9 ;  463L 

8aUna,Td.  2;  1150. 

Salltre,  B.  8;  128 

Salda,  Vd.  2 ;  170. 

Samac4,  Tj.  1 :  4204 

Samani^go,  Ps.  5;  2009. 

Sambnkno,  Ct  2 ;  470. 

Sampuds,  Ct  5;  3401. 

S<m  Agtutlny  Ct  2 ;  94 

San  AgusUn,  R,  B.  1 ;  San  Franeiico,  R  I. ;  154 

San  Andres,  An.  3;  1158. 

San  Andr68,  Ct  5;  5511. 

San  Andres,  Ct  8 ;  1915. 

San  Andr6s  •  t,  Ct  8 ;  1275. 

San  Andrts*  t ,  Pm.  4;  6389. 

San  Ant^ro,  Ct  6 ;  907. 

San  Antdnio,  B.  10;  1231. 

San  Antdnio  ^mlns),  R  10:  351 

San  Antdnio,  Nv.  3 ;  2625. 

San  Antdnio,  Oc  1;  511. 

San  Antdnio  *  t,  Sm.  5;  3064 

San  Bartolomi,  An.  5 ;  807. 

SanBasUio,  Ct  7;  477. 

San  Benito,  Ct  5 :  966. 

San  Benito,  Ct  7;  1644 

San  Benito,  Vz.  1 ;  2196. 

San  BemJMo,  Ct  6;  872. 

San  Bem&rdo,  Oc  1 ;  244 

San  CaCi^,  Oc  1 ;  88& 
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San  Cayildi*!,  Gt.  T  ;  43>. 
Su  UiyeUoo,  Pm.  10:  V^ 
Bui  ChstoTiJ^  An.  ] ;  I4£T. 


8u  Felipe  dr  Bvlju.  fort,  Ct.  1^ 
S«iFemiodo,'Mp,l;  71*. 


Ln  JdrJF.  B..  Up.  ;  (.'Inn,  R.  L 
LOJO*.  PM.a:  30)0. 


tealURH,  S^UcI;  TDhu,  H.  r. ,-  «i 

Sub  )Ura>ii,bid(»lLBT.  li  KB 

ftui  Minn,  a  II    vat:  HO 


SUi:i*.P|i,l:  179^ 


S«iS,t«.!iia.>jiii:S 


a»«»  K,»i,  TA  i  £.>,i»e. 
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Sontdi,  Tj.  1 ;  22m 

Sotaquirt  T).  1 ;  62ia 

Soto,  I.  12 ;  15,669. 

Su^ta  t,  Sc  6 ;  4993. 

SuAres,  R.,  is  the  F6quene. 

Su^a,  R.,-Nv. ;  Magdalena,  R.  r. 

SOba^Rl:  1072;  242 

Subachdque,  B.  6 ;  ol4S. 

SCtoio,  R.,  (Jtu  ;  Atiito,  B.  r. 

S6ere,Mp.  2;  1805. 

Su^aca,  a  4;  3389. 

Sugamtkzi,  Td.,  is  Sogamdflo. 

Samapjiz,  P.,  B. ;  816 

Sumap^,  R.,  B. ;  MagdaleoA,  R.  r. ;  816 

SupiA,Cc.5;  6434. 

Supia«t,Cc.  6;  2771. 

Supia,  R.,  Cc :  Cauca,  R.  L 

SaratAt,  Pm.  2;  2010. 

SAaa,  a  13;  8751 

Biuac^n,  Td.  4 ;  2875. 

Siita,  a  IS;  2936. 

Sata,  111.  4:  3172. 

Satatdnsa,  Tj.  3 ;  6022. 

T^bio,  B.  3;  2588;  842 

Ti^las,  I.  11 :  6209. 

Tablizo,  Rh.  2 ;  nS. 

TabUzo,  hiU,  Cc.  7;  499 

Tabldn,  Ps.  1 ;  2247. 

Taboga,  1.13;  3353. 

Tabdga,  I.  13 ;  789. 

Tacal6atCt  4;  282. 

Tacam6cho,  Ct  2 ;  543. 

Tacasaliima,  Mp.  2 ;  429. 

TAchlra,  R.,  Pm. ;  ZMia,  R.  r. 

Tad6,  Ch.  2;  6388. 

Taginga,  Sm.  1 ;  177. 

Taguana,  Cs.  5;  2329. 

TamuiruL,  Cs.  5;  205. 

TalAigua,  Mp.  1 ;  774. 

Tamalameque,  Oc.  1;  726;  618 

Tamand,  R,  Ch.  2;  San  Jnto,  R.  I 

Tamandi,  R,  Bv. ;  Cauca,  K.  I 

T&mara,  Cb.  1 ;  1880. 

TAmbo,  I»B.  1 ;  2110. 

TAmbo,  Pp.  1 ;  8426. 

Tkvae,  Cb.  3 ;  633. 

Tamindngo,  Ps.  1 ;  3428. 

Tjunmez,  Cas.  (Tirnebo  Indians). 

T&pias,  Mq.  1 :  866 

T^co,  Td.  5;  2676. 

Tiiuza,  B.  13;  1015. 

Telembi,  R,  Pa ;  Patla,  R.  I. 

Ten,  Cs.  1 ;  462. 

T6na,  a  10;  1380;  863 

Tekebifk,  Sm.  5;  9032. 

Tenerife,  Sm.  5;  2011. 

T^njo,  B.  6;  4016. 

Ttoza,  Tj.  2 ;  6812. 

TeoriUna,  Oc.  ;  1366. 

Tequend&ma  (Falls),  B. ;  274,  /.  281 

Tequend&ma,  hacienda,  B. ;  273 

Tequla,  Pm.  6;  2866. 

Ternera,  Ct  1 ;  47 

TdscH,  lagoon,  Ct  1 ;  46 

Tet6n,  Ct  2 ;  667. 

Tibaciil,  a  7;  675;  301 

TibacW,  Mt,  B.  7;  817 

TibanA,  TJ.  6 ;  6250. 

Tibana,  R,  Tj.,  is  the  Boyaci't. 

Tibasdsa,  Td.  5;  3093. 

Tibirita,  B.  4;  8637. 

TiAmble-cul,  hill,  Cc.  7 ;  493 

Ti^rra  B6mba,  island,  Ct  1 ;  42 

TiMANA,  Nv.  5;  19,694. 

TlmanA,  Xv.  5;  3443. 

Timbio,  Pp.  1 ;  4624. 

Timbio,  R,  Pp. ;  Patia,  R  L 

Timbiqui,  Pp.  4;  217a 

Tii4ac4,'i:}.  4;  3002. 


Titiribi,  An.2;  459a 

T6ca,  Tj.  1;  2467. 

TocAiMA,  a  12;  20,666. 

Tocdlma'J,  a  12;  6574; 

Tocancip4,B.  3;  1816. 

Tdche,  Mq.  1 ; 

Tdche,  R,  Mq.,  is  the  Coello,  R 

Tochedto,  R,  Mq. ;  Coello,  R  r.  ,* 

Togui,  Vz.3;  1882. 

T0I6, 1. 10;  iisa 

TolMo,  Pm.  1  i  140a 
Tolima,  Mq.  1 ; 
ToUma,  Mt,  Mq. ; 
T0I6,  Ct  9;  2054. 
Tolu-vidjo,  Ct  9 ;  109a 
Tomarrazdn,  Rh.  1 ;  820. 
T6mo,  R,  Cs. ;  Orin6co,  R  I 
Tona,  Pm.  2 ;  10G2. 
Topaga,  Td.  6 ;  1446. 
Topalpi,  B.  14;  1395. 
Toriblo,  Pp.  5;  1077. 
Toko,  Cc.  6 ;  7203. 
Tdro  •  t,  Cc  6 ;  4314. 
Tdta,Td.5;  3747. 
Tdta,  L.,  Td. ; 
TranquiUas,  I.  10 ;  868. 
Trapiche,  F^.  2 ;  3642. 
Tratino,  R,  Tj.,  is  the  Boyac4. 
Trigo,  A.,  B.  8; 
Trinldiid,  Ca  1 ;  111. 
TrinidM,  I.  7;  4092. 
Trompitas,  T.  6,  is  Tunneqn^ 
Truiindo,  R,  Ch.  1 ;  Atrato,  R  I 
Tiia,  R,  Ca ;  Meta,  R  I 
Tubard,  Sb.  1 ;  1880. 
Tueuti,  I.  6;  106. 
Tuira.  R,  I. ;  Sabana,  R  I 
Tutu  A,  Cc  7 ;  6450. 
Tulud't,  Cc7;  4362; 
Tulud,  R,  Cc  7  ;  Cauca,  R  r. ; 
TuMAco,  Ps.  4;  297a 
Tumikco't,  P8.4;  2500. 
TUNDAMA,  Td. ;  152,75a 
Tunia,  Pp.  1 ;  2927. 
TUNJA,  TJ. ;  162,969. 
TuNjA,  T|.  1 ;  43,334. 
Tiinja"t,  Tj.  1;  5022. 
Tupi^ro,  R,  Ca ;  Orindco,  R  I 
Tapes,  Vd.  1 ;  44a 
TuQUEBEKA,  Pa  5;  20,734. 
Tuquerres  •  t.  Pa  5 ;  6104. 
TurWtco,  Ct  1;  1284; 
TurlmnA,  Ct  1 ;  667. 
rurfto,  Ch.  1;  9ia 
Turmequ6  •  t,  Tj.  6;  7197. 
Tata,  Tj.  1 ;  3168. 
Tutaz&,  Td.  1 ;  533. 

n>aU,B.  9;  1466. 
Ubdque,  B.  2;  3399; 
Ubat6,  B.  13 ;  38,28a 
Ubate't,  a  13;  6754. 
niucos,  R,  Nv. ;  Ptez,  R  r. 
Umbita,  Tj.  6;  3545. 
Una,  R,  Sn. ;  Guavii^  R  I 
Une,  B.  2;  2326; 
Unidn,  Nv.  1 ;  1702. 
Ufia-g&to,  Cc  3; 
Upia,  R,  Ca;  Meta,Rl.; 
Upia,  B.  11 ;  24a 
Ur6,  Ct  5;  635. 
Urr&o  t.  An.  3  ;  2204. 
Urvm\t(L,  Rh.  2;  450. 
Usaquin,  B.  1 ;  2793. 
r»iacuri,  Sb.  2 ;  140a 
I'sme,  B.  1 ;  1932. 
Uvita,  Td.  4;  3867. 

V&hos,  An.  6;  3034 
Yaldncia,  Yd.  1 ;  640. 


848 
860 
860 


886 
216,886 


285 


117 


499 
491 


47 


249 


264 

413 
286 
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VUla,  Mq,  1 1  WWl. 
VUK  Sc  «:  400«. 

TdIcIii,  R.,  Ad.  ;  Uuddeiu,  B.  L 
V»l«iicllo.T™bo.^lJ 

vakz.  vti  iw,4Si- 

JSKfeV---'"-- 

MdJi.,H.,Ct  1;  (lincm.Rr..- 

Votadto,  Ut,  a  Ui 


ZaUv  fi.,  Sd.  {  Idke  Minslbo. 


V.  MAIL  ROUTES. 

The  fbllowinf!  table  jxiTes  (he  inail  routes  of  New  Granada  as  fixed  by  Ibc  cl«- 
iree  of  Novemtier  !9,  1853.  The  djsliinoej  arc  given  id  miles,  lojn;iher  wili 
llie  titoc  allolteil,  both  going  and  returning. 


L  nooo 


II.  I 


ri.'ui n  .. 


f'ff 

<'hi.|U 

l-ui-nt 

»^,i« 

^^c--::: 

(Ulll-Jl 

n. 

Sitiimil'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
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Boon.       Bonn.  Milas. 

Sattva-norte. 11  12 81.1 

Soati 7  ....     7  ....  18.6 

Concepcion 15  ....  20 43.5 

Pamplona 25  ....  23  ....  62.1 

San  Jo86 20  ....  22  ... .  51.2 

Bosarlo 2 9 6.2 

T&chiia  (Venezuela)...    1 1 8.1 

9.  Tunja  to 

SogamoBO 18 13 87.8 

Lobnuusa-grando 19 19  ....  51.2 

Moreno 25 25 63.7 

Aiauca. 42 42  ....  118.1 

IV.  Boaori  to  Ecuador. 

10.  Bogotdto 

Mesa 16  ....  18  ....  85.7 

Tocaima 8 9 23.3 

SanU  Rosa. 11  13 ? 

Pndo 6 5 ? 

VUla-vieja 13  ....  12  ....  f 

Neiva. 7 8 20.2 

Yaguari 8 10 21.7 

Carniceriaa 10 10 249 

Paicol 3 3 9.3 

Plata 4 6 9.3 

Popayan 4r. 47 77.6 

Pasto.... 71  69 139.8 

TAquerrcs. 13 13 84.2 

Ipiales 8 9 24.9 

"nilcan  (Ecuador) 4 4 7.8 

V.  Bogota  to  the  Pacific. 

11.  Bogotdto 

Mesa 16 18 35.7 

Tocaima 8 8 28.3 

Pledras 10  ....  10  ....  31.1 

Ibagu6 9 9  ....  2a0 

Cartago 47 42 87.0 

Tului. 16 16 49.7 

Buga 4  . . . .     4  . . . .  12.4 

Palmira. 9  ....    9  ....  26.4 

Call 7 6 18.6 

Buenaventura 26  ....  26  ....  68.4 

VT.  Western  Local  Watebs. 

12.  Cartagena  to 

Mahaten  . . . . .' IC  ....  12  ....  34.2 

Ciunnen 5....    5....  ? 

Corozal 8....    8....  ? 

Slncelejo 4  . . . .     8 9.3 

ChlnA 13  ....  13  ....  34.2 

Lorica 17  17 46.6 

13.  China  to 

Ci6nega-de-oro 10 12 ? 

14.  Cartagena  to 

Sabanalarga 20 20 55.9 

Soledad 8  ..   .     8  ....  23.3 

Barranquilla 1  ....     1  ....  4.7 

Sabanillu . .    3 8 7.8 

15.  Simit't.  to 

Pnorto-nacional IG 13 46.6 

16.  Medellinto 

SanU  Rosa  (An.) 17 17 37.3 

Amalfi IS  ....  18 40.4 

Remedies 19 19 48.5 

Zaragoza. 16 17 342 

Majagual 32 73 1 11.3 

Magangut- 19  ....  53  ....  80.8 

Tacaloa 8  ....  16  ....  249 

Mompos 16 4 21.7 

17.  Sare  to 

Remolino  (An.) 8 3 12.4 

MariniUa 27  ....  28  ....  77.7 

Bion^To 1 1  ....  3.1 


Hoan.       Hoaim.  MUm. 

MedeUin 7  . . . .    6  . . . .  ia6 

Sopetran 11  11  ....  28.5 

Antioqula. 3  . . . .    4  . . . .  7.8 

Urrao 17  ....  17  ....  40.4 

BebarL 31 38 55.9 

Quibd6 26  ....  26  ... .  62.2 

18.  Antioquiato 

Santa  liosa  (An.) 16 16 40.4 

19.  MedeUin  to 

Amagd. 9 9 21.T 

Supia 26 25 52.8 

Anserma-nuevo. 30  ....  80  ....  71.6 

Cartago 8 8 7.8 

Toro 7 7 18.6 

RoldaniUo 9  ....     9  ....  249 

Call 27  ....  27  ....  62.1 

Quilichao 9  ....    9  ....  249 

Popayan 26 26 65.9 

20.  Cartago  to 

Anserma-nuevo 8 8 7.8 

Novlta 22  ....  22  ... .  62.8 

Quibdd 82  ....  62  ....  1248 

21.  Rionegro  to 

Abejorral 12  ....  12  ....  28.0 

Sonson 6  . . . .    6  . . . .  140 

Salamina. 22  ....  22  ....  40.4 

Supia 11  ....  11  ....  20.2 

22.  Honda  to 

Amhalcma 14  ....  14  ....  43.5 

Ibaguc 15  ....  15  ....  46.0 

Guamo 15  ....  16  ....  ? 

Chaparral 28  ....  28  ....  ? 

23.  Buenaventitra  to 

Gnapi 60  ....  60  ....  1248 

Izcuand6. 0  ....     6  ....  15.0 

Barbacoas 35 28 77.7 

Tuquerres 62  ....  62  ....  83.9 

24  Barbacoas  to 

Tumaco 20 20 62.8 

25.  Pasto  to 

Mocoa 71  71  ....  66.9 

26.  Popayan  to 

Almaguer 80  ....  GO  ....  65.2 

27.  Tocaima  to 

Espinal 10 10 31.1 

Guamo 2  . . . .    2  . . . .  6.2 

Puriflcaciou 6  . . . .    6  . . . .  18.6 

Natagaima 6  . . . .     6  . . . .  18.6 

Villa  Vicja. 9  ....     9  ....  2a0 

VII.  RouTKS  East  of  the  Maodale-na,  bb- 

QISVISQ  AT  TUE  NOBTU. 

28.  Plata,  A't?.,  to 

Pital 7 9 18.6 

Garzon 10 10 21.7 

Jigante 6 6 15.6 

Neiva 18 IS 88.8 

29.  FuaagatugAto 

Mesa. 17  ....  17  ....  38.8 

30.  Bofjotuto 

Fusagasuga 11  ....  11  ....  249 

31.  Bogotdto 

Funza 4  . . . .    4  ....  12.4 

Facatativd 5  . . . .     5 15.6 

Ambolema 20 20 13JS 

32.  Bogota  to 

Caqnesa H tl 249 

Vlllavicencio 30  ....  30  ... .  77.7 

San  Martin 20  ....  20  ....  52.8 

33.  Moreno^  Cs.,  to 

Cafifi 24 24 66.9 
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84^  MarmOt  CSl,  to  Bon.      Bmb.  MUw. 

Ztpntoia 18  ....  18  ....  37.8 

8&  JCormo,  Ci.,  to 

Maneque. 15  ....  16  ....  87.8 

Chita 4 4....  8.8 

SoftU U  ....  SI  ....  4DlO 

88.  Labnauoinunde^Ot^nto 

Oaoetor 18  ....  18  ....  87.8 

87.  Ctpaquir&to 

nOam 19. ...19....  48lT 

88.  CipamihrAto 

OnataTiU 11  ....11....  84.8 

89.  CtpaquirAto 

ChoeonU. 13  ....  13 37.8 

Onatoque 8  ....    8  ....  M.9 

4Ql  ChoemOAto 

ui»t6 10  ....  10  ....  aao 

Xnco 19  ....  19  ....  S6i9 

41.  Twnjato 

Oftraffm 17 17 46.0 

XinOioras 10  ....  10  ....  Si.9 

48.  Tm^to 

LdTs T  ....    T  ....  18.0 

MooiqulHL 8 8 81.7 

Paento  Nadonal 8  . . . .    3 9.8 

VelM 6....    6....  12.4 


flmUBoMtTiL 7  ....    T  ....    lU 

ClwnU 16....  1«....    4flL6 

Soouno T  ....    8 

41  Soaidio 
Coenl 18  ....  U 

4Bl  Cbnflmetonfe 

]ttli«a «....    8....     U 

SuAndrte 10  ....10....    U» 

46.  J^emj^Umatm 
Bmeummaoga 84 S7  ....    lU 

4T.  XisiMrfofls  to 
Jtnm U  ....  U  ....    8B.0 

48.  Oootafe 

BftUar 88  ....  n TL8 

8«&Jote(8d.) 18....  IS....    S&8 

VIIL  bnoict  Boms. 

Tbeie  an  nnder  tlie  eontrol  of  the  BFtadodt 
Fuuuni.  It  1«  intended  that  CMhdiitritoilMll 
hsTe  a  {NMt-oAoe,  bnt  ell  ie.  as  jet,  onaetttod. 
The  pfinrinal  oflleea  are  to  be  at  the  foUowlBf 
niaeea  The  diatanoei  of  each  of  then  fttm 
Puiami  Ib  annezed. 

Panami a 

Colon 474^ 

Nat4 09.4 

Ptefi l«.l 

Sdntoa 14S.8 

Santiago 186l8 

DaTld 8iaT 


-4 

r 

4 
* 


ir  - 


^    -ff 
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Vn.  ALTITUDES,  CLIMATES,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

On  the  opposite  i)age,  the  space  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  represents  the  three 
miles  of  altitude  that  separate  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  tropics  from  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  left-hand  margin  is  occupied  with  names  of  places  ranged 
at  their  respective  altitudes.  All,  except  four  in  Italics^  are  in  New  Granada. 
Next  is  a  scale  of  English  feet.  The  second  scale  is  of  mean  annual  tempera- 
tures, disposed  in  equal  parts,  and  increasing  downward.  Between  these  scales 
lines  connect  the  altitudes  of  the  places  named  with  their  annual  temperatures, 
which  vary  greatly  from  an  exact  correspondence.  The  third  scale  is  of  En- 
glish miles,  and  the  fourth  the  boiling-point  of  water  at  the  different  altitudes. 

The  remainder  is  divided  into  four  belts  of  vegetation,  in  which  lines  indicate 
the  limits  of  spontaneous  growth  or  profitable  cultivation  of  various  important 
l»lants. 

It  would  appear,  from  an  inspection  of  this,  that  Bogota  has  an  altitude  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  8650  feet,  and  a  mean  temperature  considerably  higher  than  might 
be  expected,  58°.  It  is  seen  to  be  less  than  If  miles  above  the  sea,  and  that 
boiling  water  should  have  there  the  temperature  of  nearly  195°.  It  should  be 
too  cold  for  cotton,  cane,  pine-apples,  or  rice,  while  potatoes,  barley,  and  cin- 
chona would  flourish. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  table,  which  has  cost  so  much  to  prepare, 
can  not  be  made  more  reliable.  The  range  of  temperature  which  plants  are  ca- 
pable of  enduring  is  drawn  chiefly  from  Boussingault  and  Humboldt.  I  have 
not  often  ventured  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  I  think  I  see  in  them,  except  when 
they  conflict  with  each  other ;  but  such  general  statements  must  necessarily  be 
but  approximate ;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  attained  only  by 
special  observations  made  for  this  purpose.  There  must  l)e  great  ern^rs  in  the 
mean  annual  temperatures  of  different  j)laces,  especially  those  in  elevated  re- 
gions, where  obsenations  have  been  made  chiefly  by  day.  With  all  this,  I  trust 
no  man  can  look  on  it  without  acquiring  new  and  more  accurate  ideas  of  the 
troj)ics. 

In  the  accompanying  map,  the  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  thes;' 
climates,  and  to  show  what  j)art  of  the  surface  of  New  Granada  is  occuj>icd  hv 
each.  To  do  this  minutely  in  so  steep  and  broken  a  countrj'  would  require 
maps  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  materials  for  them  are  yet  to  be  collected. 
Small  as  is  the  scale  on  which  the  attemj)t  is  here  made,  numerous  as  must  be 
the  errors  that  cover  it,  it  can  not  but  he  of  much  utility  in  conveying  general 
ideas.     It  claims  the  indulgence  to  which  all  first  attempts  are  justly  entitled. 

The  following  tables  of  thermometrical  observations  have  their  chief  interest 
from  the  fact  that  no  published  series  is  known  to  exist  that  were  made  in  a  sim- 
ilar location.  Thev  are  from  the  Vallev  of  the  Cauca,  and  mostiv  made  at  aii 
elevation  of  about  3500  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  stations  for  max- 
imum observations,  where  the  instrument  can  l^e  accessible  and  safe,  in  such  ;i 
country.  Mine,  unfortunately,  was  broken  before  comparing  it  with  any  relia- 
ble standard.  If  the  morning  obsenations  be  found  too  low,  and  those  of  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day  too  high,  I  shall  not  l)e  suq)rised.  One  A.M.  (»bservj'.- 
tion  and  two  P.M.  were  attempted,  and  the  state  of  the  sky  noted  at  each  time. 
F.  signifies  /a/r,  S.  .smw,  and  R.  rain.  For  the  place  of  the  observations  where 
the  date  is  marked  with  an  asterisk,  see  Ap])endix  VIII.  All  the  others  are  at 
La  Paila,  Cauca. 
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THERMOMETER  FOR  MAY,  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST,  1853. 


Morning 

,' 

Noon. 

XUfht. 

Hour. 

o 

Sky. 

Ilour. 

o 

8ky. 

Hour. 

o 

Sky. 

May  1 

7 

73 

c. 

2 

76 

R. 

6 

71 

c. 

2 

7 

67 

c. 

3 

79 

— 

6 

74 

F. 

3 

6 

67 

F. 

8 

77 

R. 

7 

71 

R. 

4 

6 

66 

F. 

2 

79 

C. 

9 

69 

F. 

5 

7 

68 

a 

4 

72 

C. 

7 

70 

R. 

6 

6 

65 

c. 

3 

73 

R. 

6 

69 

C. 

7 

6 

64 

s. 

2 

77 

S. 

6 

73 

F. 

8 

8 

67 

c. 

3 

75 

a 

6 

74 

F. 

9 

6 

64 

F. 

8 

79 

a 

6 

75 

F. 

10 

6 

66 

F. 

3 

74 

c. 

6 

70 

C. 

11 

6 

64 

C. 

3 

76 

8. 

6 

73 

F. 

12 

6 

66 

C. 

8 

76 

C. 

6 

69 

R 

13 

6 

64 

C. 

8 

77 

a 

6 

71 

F. 

14 

6 

62 

C. 

8 

80 

a 

6 

i  76 

F. 

15 

7 

67 

a 

8 

81 

a 

6 

74 

R 

16 

6 

67 

R. 

8 

71 

R. 

8 

68 

G. 

17 

6 

63 

C. 

8 

76 

C. 

6 

74 

C. 

18 

7 

68 

C. 

3 

72 

C. 

6 

71 

C. 

19 

6 

63 

C. 

3 

79 

a 

6 

75 

F. 

20 

6 

66 

C. 

4 

79 

a 

7 

72 

R 

!      21 

6 

67 

C. 

4 

70 

R. 

7 

68 

R 

1      22 

7 

66 

C. 

3 

78 

F. 

7 

71 

C. 

23 

6 

66 

R. 

3 

72 

R. 

6 

67 

R 

24 

6 

64 

s. 

3 

76 

a 

6 

71 

C. 

26 

7 

65 

c. 

2 

73 

c. 

6 

68 

R 

26 

6 

64 

c. 

4 

75 

s. 

6 

72 

C. 

27 

6 

64 

s. 

3 

78 

s. 

6 

74 

C. 

28 

6 

65 

c. 

4 

78 

c. 

G 

71  ■ 

R. 

29 

6 

68 

c. 

3 

77 

s. 

7 

70 

F. 

30 

G 

67 

F.  i 

4 

77 

c. 

G 

75 

R. 

31 

G 

GG 

s. 

3 

74 

R. 

6 

71 

C. 

June  1 

7 

G7 

c. 

4 

7i) 

s. 

7 

70 

K. 

2 

7 

GG 

c. 

3 

79 

s. 

7 

73 

F. 

3 

7 

G7 

c.  , 

3 

79 

s. 

G 

4  4 

F. 

4 

3 

79 

F. 

6 

77 

F. 

5 

8 

72 

s. 

s.  , 

G 

80 

F. 

6 

G 

62 

s. 

3 

SG 

S.  1 

G 

73 

F. 

7 

G 

G3 

F. 

4 

79 

s.  ; 

(i 

7G  , 

F. 

8 

G 

G3 

F. 

;  4 

79 

c. 

G 

(\  ' 

9 

G 

GO 

S.  ' 

3 

80 

s. 

G 

72 

R. 

10 

G 

GS 

c. 

12 

7G 

s. 

G 

7G 

F. 

11 

G 

05 

c. 

'   4 

82 

s. 

G 

7G 

C. 

12 

G 

G4 

c. 

,   4 

82 

8. 

G 

74 

F. 

13 

G 

G<; 

c.  . 

4 

82 

S. 

G 

0m  ^ 

1  t 

C. 

U 

4 

GG 

F. 

3 

75 

s.  . 

G 

7G 

(\ 

15 

1 

4 

82 

S.  j 

G 

74 

C. 

IG 

G 

Gl 

F. 

4 

79 

s.  , 

10 

G7 

F. 

17 

(J 

G3 

F. 

3 

80 

JS. 

10  , 

GS 

F. 

18 

:  G 

GG 

C. 

;  3 

83 

s. 

10  1 

iy^ 

F. 

19 

7 

GS 

S. 

5 

78 

c. 

9 

71  , 

R. 

20 

1  c 

GG 

c. 

4 

i  7 

V. 

10 

G9 

F. 

!       21 

G 

1  {\i\ 

F. 

4 

80 

c. 

10 

70 

K. 

22 

7 

Gl) 

C. 

1   3 

7«; 

c. 

23 

4 

81 

s. 

9 

G7 

F. 

24 

G 

Gl 

C. 

1 

,   4 

^0 

s.  1 

10 

r.9 

F. 

2r, 

1 

r,5 

s. 

!   4 

78 

C.     ! 

11 

G8  . 

C. 

20 

7 

GG 

c. 

1   4 

7'.> 

s. 

10 

G4 

F. 

27 

7 

Gl 

s. 

I 

.^4 

s.  . 

10 

G7 

F. 
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• 

Morning 

>        • 

• 

Noon. 

Night 

Hour. 

o 

Sky. 

Hour. 

o 

Sky. 

Hour. 

0 

Sky. 

June  28* 

6 

61 

F. 

4 

82 

S. 

10 

66 

F. 

29* 

6 

65 

F. 

8. 

10 

71 

F- 

30 

7 

66 

F. 

6 

80 

S. 

9 

71 

C. 

July  1 

6 

64 

a 

4 

80 

C. 

10 

66 

F. 

2 

6 

61 

c. 

4 

84 

s. 

10 

69 

F. 

3 

6 

65 

F. 

4 

82 

s. 

9 

71 

F. 

4 

6 

65 

F. 

3 

82 

s. 

9 

68 

F. 

5 

6 

61 

F. 

3 

84 

s. 

10 

70 

C. 

6 

6 

67 

C. 

3 

71 

c. 

10 

67 

R. 

7 

6 

66 

F. 

3 

80 

s. 

10 

68 

F. 

8 

6 

62 

F. 

4 

80 

s. 

10 

68 

C. 

9 

6 

62 

F. 

4 

74 

c. 

10 

*66 

F. 

10 

6 

62 

C. 

4 

78 

s. 

10 

67 

F. 

11 

6 

62 

C. 

2 

80 

s. 

10 

67 

F. 

12 

6 

60 

C. 

3 

78 

c. 

10 

70 

C. 

13 

7 

62 

C. 

3 

81 

s. 

11 

67 

F. 

14 

6 

69 

S. 

3 

82 

s. 

9 

66 

F. 

15 

6 

62 

c. 

16 

4 

80 

s. 

11 

70 

F. 

17 

9 

72 

s. 

4 

79 

c. 

9 

69 

C. 

18 

6 

66 

c. 

3 

76 

R. 

10 

67 

C. 

19* 

6 

66 

R. 

2 

78 

s. 

9 

68 

F. 

20* 

6 

64 

s. 

3 

80 

s. 

9 

68 

F. 

21* 

6 

62 

s. 

3 

80 

s. 

9 

69 

F. 

22* 

6 

64 

s. 

12 

81 

s. 

23* 

7 

71 

c. 

8 

78 

c. 

10 

72 

C. 

24* 

7 

67 

c. 

s. 

10 

70 

C. 

26* 

6 

68 

F. 

10 

71 

F. 

26* 

6 

68 

R. 

9 

72 

F. 

27* 

6 

71 

F. 

4 

78 

s. 

9 

71 

F. 

28* 

6 

70 

F. 

3 

70 

s. 

10 

60 

C. 

29* 

6 

58 

C. 

3 

65 

c. 

10 

60 

F. 

30* 

6 

56 

F. 

2 

72 

c. 

10 

70 

F. 

31* 

6 

68 

R. 

3 

78 

c. 

10 

69 

F. 

Aug.  1* 

6 

68 

F. 

10 

70 

F. 

2* 

6 

67 

C. 

3 

73 

c. 

10 

71 

C. 

8* 

6 

65 

C. 

3 

78 

s. 

11 

69 

F. 

4* 

6 

69 

F. 

3 

74 

c. 

11 

68 

C. 

6* 

6 

66 

F. 

3 

73 

c. 

9 

68 

F. 

6* 

6 

65 

S. 

3 

66 

s. 

9 

66 

F. 

7* 

6 

56 

c. 

3 

66 

s. 

10 

56 

F. 

8* 

6 

62 

F. 

4 

71 

s^ 

9 

58 

C. 

9* 

6 

58 

C. 

3 

s. 

9 

58 

C. 

10* 

6 

55 

C. 

3 

79 

s. 

9 

70 

F. 

11* 

6 

65 

C. 

3 

75 

c. 

9 

70 

F. 

12* 

6 

66 

F. 

3 

79 

s. 

9 

72 

F. 

13* 

6 

66 

F. 

4 

75 

c. 

9 

70 

F. 

14* 

7 

66 

C. 

3 

76 

s. 

9 

70 

F. 

15* 

6 

68 

C. 

s. 

F. 

16* 

6 

62 

C. 

3 

80 

c. 

17* 

10 

69 

F. 

18* 

6 

61 

F. 

3 

82 

s. 

9 

70 

F. 

19* 

6 

68 

F. 

3 

84 

s. 

20* 

6 

69 

F. 

3 

82 

c. 

9 

70 

F. 

21 

6 

60 

C. 

3 

82 

c. 

9 

69 

R. 

22 

6 

66 

C. 

4 

83 

s. 

10 

71 

F. 

23 

6 

64 

F. 

3 

80 

s. 

10 

70 

C. 

The  following  special  observations  are  of  interest :  May  12, 3  P.  M. ,  T6<»,  C. ;  4.16  P.  M. ,  TQo,  R.— 
May 23, 0  P.M., 6T°,  R.— May 24, 1  A.M.,  63^  C. ;  0  A.M.  64<>,  C.-June 24, 1  P.M.,  124"  intheatm. 

*  All  bat  these  were  made  at  La  Paila. 
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Vin.  ITINERARY. 

Names  in  Italics  indicate  visits  to  places,  and  a  retnm  that  same  day  to  the 
last  place  mentioned  in  Small  Capitals.  * 


1852.— August. 

21.  Off  Sierra  Nevada. 

22.  Off  Santa  Marta. 
Harbor  of  Sabaxilla. 

23.  SdbaniOa,    Cuttom-hou^, 

24.  Rarranquilla. 

25.  Harbor  of  SabaniUa. 

28.  Bongo  in  Ci^nega  de  Man- 
teca.  I 

29.  Barranquilla.  [la. 
81.  S^m-boat  in  Barranquil- 

Septembeb. 

1.  Remolino. 

2.  Galamar  and  above. 
8.  Below  MompoB. 

4.  Mompoa  [co. 

5.  Passed  Margarita  and  Ban- 

6.  Paerto-nacional. 

7.  Below  San  Pablo. 

8.  San  Pablo,  Bodega  de  So- 
gamoso. 

9.  Passed  Barranca-bermeja. 

10.  Passed  I.  de  Rionnevo  and 
San  Bartolom6. 

11.  Remolino-grande,  Nare. 

12.  Aground  above  Nare. 
18.  Champan  above  Nare. 

14.  Below  Buenavista. 
Vk  Passed  Buenavista. 

16.  Below  Conejo. 

17.  Passed  Cont^o. 

18.  Vuelta,  Honda. 

22.  Pescaderias,  Cruces,  Sar- 
gento,  Giiaduas. 

27.  Alto  del  Trigo,  Cune,  Alto 
del  Petaquero,  Villeta,  Mau- 
ve, Salitre. 

28.  Aserradero,  Roble,  Bo  telle. 

29.  Facatativa,  Sorrezuela, 
Santuario,  Pncnte-grande, 
Fontibon,  Bogota. 

OCTOBEB. 

5.  Boqiieron. 
7.  Montttermte. 

13.  Perm. 

15.  Bo'/iieroTU 
18.  Bo<iueron. 

23.  Rio  Arzobifrpo. 

27.  Jiio  Fncha. 

28.  Cemetfry. 

November, 

6.  Bofiueron. 

6.  JUo  Fucha. 

10.  GwuialujH'^  Loqueron. 

16.  Bixp/rrmi. 
18.  Montnerrate. 

22.  Cenifterii. 

23.  Rio  ArzobisjH). 
25.  Fti^fia. 

20.  Pc/la,  VjqKT  Fiicka. 

DFCEMnEK. 

f.  Paramo  of  A  ndre^  Rofias. 
o.  Roqueron. 

7.  Soacha,  Hacienda   de    Te- 
(juendnvia. 

8-1 1.   Sal  to  de  Teqitendama. 
16.  Cibntt',  lloca  del  Moute,  Fu- 
baoasuua. 


16.  NoviUero. 

22.  Pandi. 

23.  FUBAOABUGA. 

25.  Chocho. 
27.  Retiro. 
2a  Bogota. 

31.    FUBAOABUai. 

1853.— Januabt. 

3.  Chocho. 
5.  La  Puerto. 
7.  Chocho. 

11.  La  Puerta,  Boqueron. 

12.  Passed  Melgar. 

13.  Banks  of  Magdalena. 

14.  Espinal,  Banks  of  the  Co- 
eilo. 

15.  Coello,  Ibagud. 

24.  Palmilla,  Tapia& 

25.  El      Moral,      Buenavista, 
Agua-caliente,  Toche. 

26.  Gallego,Yerba-buena,Vol- 
cancito. 

27.  P4ranio  of  Qulndio,  Barci- 
nal,  Boquia,  £1  Roble. 

28.  Portachuelo,  Canas,  Balsa. 

29.  Piedra  de  Holer,  Cartago. 
31.  Zaragosa,    Hacienda     de 

Sanchez. 

Febbuaxt. 

1.  Narai^OfVictoria,  Las  La- 
Jaa,  Libraida,  Las  Cafias,  El 
Medio,  La  Paila. 
4  Ouavito. 
12,  GhtavUo. 

17.  Medio. 

21.  CaraPerro. 
20.  Medio. 

Mae«l 

1.  Murillo,    Overo,    Buga-la- 
grandc,  Tnlud,  San  Pedro. 

2.  Buga,  Zonza,  Ccrrito,  La 
Merced. 

3.  San  Marcos,  Call. 
10.   Palmira. 

12.   Buga. 
\X  Paila. 
23.  Libraida. 

Apeil. 
10.  Medio. 

30.  Guavito. 

May. 

1.  Foot  of  Cara  Perm. 
14.  Rio  de  Iais  Cauax. 
-4.  2i«ir  Cara  Perro. 

June. 

4.  year  Cara  Perro. 

14.  Roldanillo. 

15.  Libraida,  Paila. 

28.  Lajan,  Chaqueral. 

29.  Libraida,  Ufia-gato,  Paila. 

JCLY. 

4.  Rajte  of  Cara  Perro. 

8.  Murillo. 

0.  Paila. 

15.  LajaR. 

16.  Paila. 


19.  Buga-U-gnade. 

20.  Cerrita 

21.  CalL 

25.  Vuxs. 

26.  Febbt. 
2a  Bolivia. 
Sa  YUee. 

Auouve. 

3.  Caa 

6.  Arrofo-hondo. 

6.  BoUvia. 
10.  VUea. 
12.  F^pinaL 

18.  Vijea. 
15.  Cerrito. 

la  Near  Baga.  [tas. 

19.  San  Pedro,  Tnliii,  Sabek. 

20.  Paila. 

25.  CoanParro. 

26.  Cienega  de  Burra. 
29.  Frinktr,  Caracoii. 


7.  La  CabaAa. 

a  ChaqneraL  [elo. 

9.  Libraida,  Paila,  Portaebn- 

10.  La  Ribera. 

12.  Picazo,  Las  Minas,  Bio  d« 
San  Marc<M,  Platan  aL 

13.  Tiemble  Col,  Chono. 

14.  Las  Playaa. 

16.  JlCAEAJfATA. 

17.  Ouavito. 

18.  Chorro. 

19.  La  Riu^A. 

23.  VemL 

26.  Sartlnajal,  Portachnelo. 

27.  Paila- 

30.  LiURAIPA. 

OCTOBEE. 

4.  Portachuelo. 

5.  Murillo. 

C.    I'AILA. 

11.  Cieiiepa  de  Burro. 

14,  Las  Ca/txu. 
17.  MuriUo. 

15.  Paila.  [bcra 

24.  Murillo,  Sabaletas^  La  RI- 

25.  Tulua,  Tablazo,  Ribera 

28.  Paila, 

31.  Murillo. 

NOVEMBEB. 

1.  Paila. 

10.  Murillo. 

Paila,  Libraida,  Cabafla. 

11.  Cartago,  Victoria. 

22.  IMcdra  de  Molfr,  Capote. 

23.  Balsa,  CaAa:*,  Portjichuelo. 

24.  Hoble,  Boquia.  Ban-inaL 

25.  I'uranio,  Volcancito,  GaOe* 
20.  Toche,  El  Moral.  [ga 
27.  luAUU^. 

Decembeb. 

1.  Toiima. 

6.  Piodras. 

7.  OpiA,  Rio  Soco,  Neme. 

8.  Tocaima,  Juntaa. 

9.  Anapoima,  Mesa. 
31.  Tena,  Zaragoza. 


It.  B4a  ADtonlo.  Cards,  Ta- 

IT.  Cnu-TSTda.  Cbk<xb*~             U-  Gnidnu.                    Mm.                   H 

IS.  ra«K*i.  ITwrnol  Sprfas, 

«.  Alto  del  Sndeuto.  tttaOn-                  H 

i^THU.  Mtsx."*" 

n.  Honda.                                                 ^1 

W.  Cnu-rcnle.  Boami. 

19!  Tenii,  Bino  Bluco,  Hui- 

Mat.                                       H 

cndidequlto. 

Fminuiv. 

1.  LitVneltL                                            H 

ad  uogoii 

e«.  lUciondideTequenduiL 

10.  /^fumwai-CfcaeSi. 

1  ^Tpedro.                                          H 

IT.    J-CK-QASCGt. 

M.  Sioanobupo, 

M,  an.  CA«/«. 

M.H.U. 

?■  S^""""^                                  I 

lS51-J«nrt«t. 

I.  CA«p(«™. 

fL  MubTt^'AijeMt                                 H 

a  Ofb.14.  Boami. 

8.  Tiirb.co.  C»»t*ort*.                          H 

0.  BgfjiO,. 

ID.  SmiL-Loro.                                        ■ 

■                                IX.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.                                               1 

■  refen^l  .0.                                                                                                                                    | 

1403.  Ne>  W«Tld  diKwvfrod  by  Colnmbui, 

lans.  Colielo  del  Rmrio  foundrd  {203). 
laaa.  DIoddo  P.5rei[-M»nnque,  Mirqnla  of 

0««ber  11. 

1«T.  C(.ndnmtdl«»veKrtb)K;»biJl.Jun8  4. 

Biutligo,  tenth   piHidimt.  nunoicd. 

ISOi.  N«'  Onnrula  dlacorend  tiy  CDtumbiu, 

FebmiSr 

preildHit,  aied.  Decembsr  9& 
isafi,  Jr>h>  Hoi«in  tikee  Pntobello. 

D«einl)«r  14. 

IWt.  DtiUliofColuinbiu.M>rm 

leia.  FlnlHll1«DDntb;NlcucuatM(dnds 

IMT.  Ilj»«  del  Conn  Curue.l.  Krelftb  prM- 
Iduit.  pmmotBd. 

Tiiibuo  plnnderol  tay  OJedi. 
mia.  Pemiindn  V.  dltd.  Jumiiy  M. 

IBTt.  HnrgiD  Ukea  Fuuusl,  .luiuirr  S8. 

Diego  de  Vlllilbi  iToledol.  Ihirtevlli 

iai9.  Puumt  foniidfd  by  Arlu  Utrlliu 

1BT4.  MFlchor   unu    lOoierot),   raurtMalb 

1624.   Peru  lm«l«l  rron.  P-m.n.*  by  Pi.«m. 

im.  Fi-uciKo  v»MWa  tcombtf.  anMDOi 

pKrident.  died. 

1090.  Cutueni  taken  by  DueHM. 

ersK). 

Pop.yuiMidC»HfommedbyBeniilpii«r. 

1TM.  C.ri»n.dled.Nuwn.berl. 

IT'S.  Jil    dn    Obnn    iEUteIdii),   (MMntb 

Minh  (Wtt>. 

pnrideuC,  left. 

leaa  n(iBiiUf<]uiid(idhyqa«Bdi.ADetut(i. 

1T13.  Diego  CdrdoY.  Lu»  ie  U  Vesfc  frta- 

teenlh  prerident,  left. 

ISSt.  Tniiji.  Yilei.  ud  Mnupot  foDnded. 

llllt.  Fruidno    Heafwi    BnTO.  tighi«enth 

1(M4  C»rtii«™i  taken  by  TlUi,  JbIt  W. 
low.  Cul«  V.  .bdintej,  Oet  SO  (Sldd  10681- 

;reridenl.  eent  borne.  September  14. 

ISM.  Aadns  Dlu  Vt nen  de  Leiyn  KDltn  Bo- 

BOti  (F«lim.ij). 
ISn.  pmduit  Ul»  round!  the  LiUiednil, 

ITU.  Jo^e  VUlilengi.  am  Tloeroy.  realled. 
i;3l.  Antunlo   Mudk  MnldoDido,  twmtletli 

Much  1!  aM). 

IBT*.  Vm™  dB  LbI™.  firrt  pralflail  of  B.n- 

1T3I.  B^ul    E^Uh*.  'tweaty-Oiit    pniidsnt. 

died,  April. 

1DT6.  FnnelKaBrli»Dg,H«indpniddent,dled, 

1T3».  Antonio  fiouiUeiNuumuctireD^^efi. 
«nd  preeldml,  died.  Seplembgr  1 

I5TO.  Qocod.  dlrf.  K»bnaiy  W  tSM>. 

pretidgnt.  dlesloMfnn. 
lUe.  Cuugeiu  taken  by  Dnkr,  Fcbruuy. 

IWI.  Omiiflu,  fourth  pnMdEut,  ndgutd. 

IflW.  FlUpa  n.  died.  September  S. 

HouHibed  0^>- 

FrtiHtaco  de  Eude  ("  Dr.  Smgni'l.  Ilfth 

prsaldinil.  died.                          [gnu. 

»(«). 

lOM.  P.ilur.  of  Ihe  Soulh  S™  Kbeme. 

1T44.  FellpeV.  died,  JnlyO. 

l«ll.  Fellpo  III.  died,  H*nh  SI. 

n«l.  BebutUn  BiliiTm  Kond  rtemoy.  ro- 

Februuy  14 

nSS.  Jo>«^iruuonum>.MuqnUofVillu. 

liei.  J«*aoll»rolehdeQiraon.,  fourth  yIm- 

enib  preildBnc.  luapsnded. 
IMS.  Uutlo  Siivedn  (Unimui),  eighth  pns- 

ICSB.  JiiM"Ffe^SSSf  Cflrdnb.  (Co.lU).  M.r- 

roy.  turned  menk,  Febniaiy  *4. 
UaT.  CMnU  spelling  the  Jeeuiu.  Oolober  It 

qnii  do  Mlruda  de  Auli,  nlalk  ^K^ 

(608). 

l>lait,nrig)i(d{d]edl«ai). 

H                                         Pp                                                           ■ 
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ITTS.  FtodTO  MeMlA  Ceida,  MmxqiiU  de  Vegs 

de  Ann^o,  fifth  Tieerojr,  retnxiw. 
1775.  ]fanoelGoirior,nztliTieen>T,OTomoted. 
178L  The  Socorro  rebellioo,  lUreh  S6w 

Capitnlatioii  of  Cipaqniii  (aftenrmrd  tI- 

oUted),  Jane  & 
178S.  Mmnuel- Antonio  F16rei,  wreoth  ▼keraj, 

promoted,  Mardi  1. 
Joan  de  Torreul  DUs  Plmieota,  eighth 

Tieeroj,  died,  Jane  11. 
1783.  Cennu  of  the  rieeroyalty  l,OiS,ML 
178fi.  Grert  earthqaAke  at  Bogoti. 

1788.  Carioe  III.  died,  December  la 

1789.  Antonio  Cabellero,  ninth  Ticeroy,  le- 

ligned,  Jenoarj  8L 
Frsndaco  Jil  (L6mai),  tenth  Tieeroj, 
promoted,  Jaly  31. 

1796.  Clomre  of  Boe«-gruide  (4S). 

1797.  Jot6  Espeleta,  derenth  Tieeroj,  pro- 

moted, Janouy  2. 
180L  Hamboldt  uriTed  in  New  Gnnada. 
180S.  ObeervatoiT  of  Bocot4  began.  Mat  S4 

(266). 
1808.  Cenau  of  the  Tieerojalty  2,000,0001 

Pttdro  Mendinnet*  (Mozqoix),  twelfth 

Ticerojr,  promoted,  SepCemb^  17. 
1806L  Joe6Cele«ki]ioM&tiedied,  September  11 

(21©. 
Certos  IV.  leiigned,  Mnrdi  19.    No  ne- 

eeanr  relgn^  in  New  Gruuda. 

1810.  Punploneeee  imprlMoed  their  eonregi- 

dor,  July  4. 
Cotregidor  of  Soeono  imprieooed  by  the 

people,  Jnly  IL 
Chnremor  of  (Jertegena  drlTen  of^Joly  14. 
Antonio  Amar  (Boibon),  lait  rioaoj^ 

overthrown,  Jnly  90i 

1811.  Oenena  Baraya  gains  the  battle  of  Fa- 

lac^  Pp.,  Mar«h28  (IM). 
General  NariAo,  pvnident  of  Caadina- 


Costodio  Garcia-Rovirm,  praldent   of 
the  Provincial  Unidaa. 

1812.  0>ngren  at  Leiva. 
Junta  general  at  Bogoti. 

Bolivar  take*  Tenerife,  Sm.,  from  the 

Spaniards,  December  23. 
NariOo  attacked  at  BogoUk  by  Baraya, 

December  24  (566). 

1813.  Victory  of  San  Jo«e,  Pm.,  gained  by  Bol- 

ivar over  Correa,  February  28. 

1514.  Narino  defeated  Simano  (Spaniard)  at 

Calibio.  Pp..  January  15l 

Antonio  Kicaurte  blew  up  himself  and 
the  enemy  at  San  Mateo,  Venezuela, 
March  25. 

Manuel  Bernardo  Alvarez,  president  of 
Cundinamarca. 

C^milo  Torres,  president  of  theCongrees 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

Bolivar  stormed  Bogota  and  overthrew 
the  government  of  Cundinamarca,  De- 
cember 12  (566).  [diasolvea 

1515.  Cartagena  shut  out  Bolivar,     His  army 
Pablo  Morillo   arrived  at  Porto  Santo, 

Venezuela,   with    15,000    men    from 

Spain.  April  13.. 
Urdaneta  defeated  by  C^alzada  (Spanish) 

at  Chitaga,  i*m.  1,  November  si). 
Morillo  takes  Cartagma  by  famine  after 

116  days'  siege,  December  5. 
Morillo  shot  the  defenders  of  Cartagena. 

December.  [ry  15. 

ISIO.  Morillo  set  out  from  Cartagena,  Janua- 
Morillo  entered  BogotA.  May  30. 
Morillo  shot  the  maiden  Policarpa  Sala- 

varritta  and  others.  June  (166». 
Defeat  of  CuchlUa  del  Tambo,  Pp.  1 ; 

Herran,  Moequera,  and  Lopez,  prison- 
era,  June  29  (2<6). 


1810.  CAdasAot  by  Mornio,  October  Si  (M». 

1819L  CoDgreas  of  Anmtara.    Uaiea  af  Xcv 

Granada  and  Veaesaeia,  FefaraarylSL 

Bofirar  Bttde  pcerialent. 

Bolivar  defeated,  and  took  BavRir»  at 

Boyaci,  T|.  1,  Ai«aal  7. 
Iaw  of  Coogreas  ci  Aagoetan  ereatfag 
the  aatioa  of  CaloBbia,  Deeoiber  iC 
CttmoB  Bolivar  pnaidtat ;  Zea,  Weaha 
der,  and  Boeoo  viffn  prerfdentfc, 
1820L  Calzada  took  FOpma,  Janaary  24. 
Victory  of  Fftayo,  Fpi,  Jaae  & 
Trace  with  MorfUou    Eadofaewaror 
extermination,  NorcaiberST. 
18SL  CoogTMi  of  C^^eata  at  Boaailo,  Fib.  fi. 
May«(20(d. 
Second  battle  aad  great  Tfctoxy  of  Caia- 

bobo,  Veneniria,  Joae  %L 
First  ConntitatioB  of  Cdoasbia,  Aogort 

80(206). 
Cartagena  taken  Cram  tiia  Spaaiazds  hy 
MontUla,  October  11. 
1821  BoUrar  gained  Oe  Tietofy  of  Ifcwnbna4, 
Pa  1,  April  7. 
Victory  of  Pldiiadia,  Eeaador.  May  M. 
Ecoador  beeama  a  part  ot  C<doniUa, 

May  29. 
Marscalbo  capitolalad  to  tte  ColoniMaB 
anna,  AagnstSL 
1824.  Last  Spaniah  battle  in  Colaaibia  at  Bat- 
bacosa,  Ps.  2,  Jane  1. 
Last  Spanish  battle  in  Sooth  Aneiica 
gained  by  Saere  at  Ayacacho,  Fn, 
Deeeml)er  9. 
1825k  Censas  of  New  (Haaada  l,Wa,2B>. 
1820.  PAex  rerolted  fkom  CoJeaabta,  April  81 
(206). 
Bofirar  r»«leeted  preridcnt  by  Ae  p6»> 
pie,  Santander  viee-prcsideat  (20O. 
1827.  Battrai's  fourth  realgaatton  (not  aeeipl- 
ed),  Febrnary  6  (906). 
Great  earthquake  at  BogotA.  Nov.  11 

1528.  Convention  of  OcaAa,  Oc  1,  Mar.  2  (207). 
(;^orum  destroved  by  aecearioa  of  twen- 
ty, June  10  (20T). 

Bobvar  proclaimed  dictator  by  Hemo, 
June  13  (207). 

War  declared  against  Pcro,  Jnly  3. 

Organic  decree  abrogating  the  Constita- 
lion  of  1S21,  August  27  <2«C>. 

Attempt  to  swwasslnste  Bolivar,  Septem- 
ber 25  (207). 

Battle  of  Ladera,  Pp.  1.  ObandoandL6- 
pez  against  the  dictator,  November  12. 

Unsuccessful  attack  of  the  Peruvians  00 
Guayaquil.  E>niador,  November  21 

1529.  Victory  over  the  Peruvians  at  Portete  de 

Tarqui.  Ecuador.  Febrnary  2T. 

Cordova  defeated  by  Dictatorial  troops 
at  Santnario  and  murdered.  An.  4,  (>c- 
tober  17  (135,  209). 

Secession  of  Venezuela  mider  PAez,  No- 
vember 24. 
ISSa  Constituent  Congress  of  BogotA  Jan.  20. 

Fifth  and  last  resignation  of  Bolivar  (ac- 
cepted). May  4. 

Second  Constitution  of  Colombia  (209). 

Congress  elected  Joaqoin  Mosquo^ 
president  of  Colombia,   May  4  (209, 

Assassination  of  Marsha]  Antonlo-Joft.^ 

de  Sucre  at  Berroecoa,  Pa  1,  June  4 

(262). 
Defeat  of  government  at  Santnario.  R  6, 

August  27  (250). 
Rafael  Crdaneta  dictator.  September  2, 
Bolivar  died  at  Santamarta,  December 

17  (210). 

1S31.  Treaty  of  Jnntaa,  R  12.     Domingo  Cai- 
cedo  vice-preaideni,  April  28  (2S0,  J45). 


Df  BagaU,Octi>biir«l. 


PTuldeDt  by  tho  CvJTmttDO,  Uuvb  D 
(SBO). 
i.  Butkniler.  >g>ln  eleoted  by  ths  people, 
look  bis  uat,  April  1. 

i.  Ciiniii»o(S™Gmn»i»1-"'" 


I 


Pedis  AlcAntin 

1:  («l«l  ■  ■ 

ISO.  Cutageu 


ffi. 


I   Ihe  Bcvol 


ended,  Febrnerr  le  (U). 

Cenm  oT  New  Giwudii  1.9(l!,en. 
Beosnd  CorutltiiUui  gf  Naw  Gnmdii, 

April  SO  {aotn. 
Toinu  Clpiliuia  da  Heaqnan  pmtdeat, 

April  1 ;  (Elected  by  tbe  pMplcl  ^MOj, 
'--'""—'-" etedbytoogTBB, 


>6  HUulo  LApsE  all 
"— '  7  (fWl). 


It,  May  IS  iKS). 


ldailiniarFintoudMonil(a,Jiiiia 
a  of  l>^aa  ■■BOBaU,JulyCO(lRD. 


lal.M3.IS0. 
1.  Starery  abollibed,  JaniiiUT  1  (HT). 
9.  Jaai  Muia  Obaodo  ptealdcDt,  April  1 ; 
(elected  by  tbe  people)  (^Tj. 
Tbird  Constitulloii  of  Nsir  Oribada, 

1  RoTolution  broke  onl  In  Popayaa,  Pp.  1, 

April  S  {MS). 
Riot  at  BeeoU,  April  14  (AU). 
Oqaoniil  Joii^  MarU  ICalo  aelAod  tbe  ex- 

eentln  oIloBra,  April  IT  (OUI, 
Tomu  Hnmr*.  dedcnado,  lavrnlly  in 

poser.  April  n  fi&l.  [Mi). 


KO  defoated  at  Tlqulia.  B.  3,  Uay 

Id  Call,  Bt,  1,  Jimo  Ifl  <6°»). 
Id  ObcldK  TlM-pmldml,  la  ni- 
ls of  Gnaduai  by  Arboleda,  June 
MS). 

of  Palmira,  Cc.  *,  Aug.  01. 

of  Boia.  B.  1,  Notember  H  (GSU. 
,  of  TiH>  K*qalnu  at  BogoU.  No- 


X.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
Foot  kindg  of  ndghu  nnd  mcnsurea  have  been  in  legal  ii»e  iu  New  Granada 
I  In  ihU  centnr}'. 

I.  The  Oulilian,  oalahlisbed  Juno  26,  1801 ;  aboliBhod  October  12,  1821. 

n,  Tho  Oilombiaii,  esWbliihEd  in  1821 ;  abolished  May  26,  1836, 

m.  Tbe  Granadan,  catabluhed  in  1836;  abolisbod  June  6,  1BG3. 

IV,  Tbe  frrncA,  esiabliahed  in  1853,  now  iha  legal  sj-siem  in  New  GranodA, 

The  following  account,  cnlcululed  ftnm  official  docomenU  rumished  al  the 

lait  hour,  muiit  be  regarded  an  approximate  only,  for  the  conftuion  a  utter  and 

inextricable.    The  figures  preceding  denominationB  show  how  many  ore  required 

lo  make  one  of  the  next  higher.    The  liquid  gallon  uied  below  contains  231 

Icntnc  inches;  the  bushel,  2150,12. 
I.  UCUIUS  or  LMROTtL 
loanUnatn  IB.SW  rodi  JO  J  "'8*4'' "^'P 

►  tft  DoBtaaetra  10.98t  yard!.  10  LSneaftOTS  Ind 

'^!!!^^!??^^>  ,.  ^  Icnna». 


I  Metro  S.281  f«l 

a 

LegaaS.4dS  ni 
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66661  Van  2.74fl  feet 
Pi6  0.9U  feet. 

CoUnnbkm. 
Legna  8.116. 
8  Milla  1.039  mUet. 
8000  Vara  2.742  feet 
8  Pi6  0.914  feet 

Oranadan. 
Legaa  8.107  milea. 
62i  Cuadra  15.907  roda. 
100   Vara  2.626  feet 

IIL   SUTSRVXCIAL. 

LmcU. 
Metro  caadrada  10.764  squaro  feet 
100  Decimetro  cuadrada  16.500  square  inches. 
100  Centimetro  cuadrada  0.155  square  Inchea. 
100  Mllimetro  cuadrada  0.016  square  inches. 
Castaian  and  Colombian, 
Vara  7.521  square  feet 
0  Pi6  0.836^  square  feet 
144  Pulgada  0.836  square  inches 
114  Linea  0.006  square  inches. 
Orcmadath. 
Vara  6.889  square  feet 
16  Cuarta  62.002  square  inches. 
4  Octava  15.601  square  inchesL 
26  Pulgada  0.620  square  inches. 
100  Lines  0.006  square  inches. 

rV.  AOXABIiLK 

Id€gaL 
Miriam  247.110  acres. 
10  Quiloara  27.711  acres. 
10  Hectoara  2.471  acres. 
10  Decant  89.538  rods. 
10  Ara  107.642406  feet 
10  Deciara  10.764  feet 
10  Centiara  1.076  feet 
10  Miliara  0.108  feet 

CtutOkm. 
Fanegada  1.691  acres. 
12  Celemin  21.217  rods. 
4  Guartillo  5.304  rods. 
4  Estadal  18d.0S4  feet 
26  Vara  7.521  feet 

Aranzada  1.105>acre& 
Cabellaria  61.396  rods. 
4  Peonia  15.G49  rods. 

CoUmibian. 
Fanegada  1.727  acres. 
4  Estancia  69.066  rods. 
4  Celemin  17.267  roda 
4  Cuartiilo  4.317  rods. 
6i  Estadal  1S8.034  feet 
25    Vara  7.521  feet 

Oranadan 
Fanegada  1.5S2  acre& 
16  Aranzada  15.815  rods. 
25  Estadal  0.633  rods. 
25  Vara  6.S89  feet 

V.  Cubic. 

LegaL 
Miriaesterio  89241  yards. 
10  Qiiiloesterio  8924.1  yards. 
10  Hcctoesterio  392.41  yards. 
10  Decaesterio  39.241  yards. 
10  Esterio  35.317  feet 
10  Deciesterio  3.532  feet 
10  Centiesterio  610.278  inches. 
10  Mlliesterio  61.028  inches. 

Catitilian  and  Colombian. 
Vara  20.627  feet 
27  Pie  0.704  feet. 
1728  Pulgada  0.764  inches. 
1728  Linca  0.005  inches. 

Oranadan. 
Vara  18.082  feet 


64  Cuarta  488.216  inches. 
8  Octava  61.027  inches. 
126  Pulgada  .488  inchesi 
1000  linea  a0006  inches. 

VI.   DBT  MI41USK. 

LegaL 

Miri&Utro  283.788  bushels. 
10  Quil61itro  2a  374  bushela 
10  Hectdlitro  2.887  bushels. 
10  DedUitro  0.284  bushels. 
10  Litro  0.908  quarts. 
10  Dedlitro  0.091  quarts. 
10  Centilitro  0.009  quarts. 
10  MiliUtro  0.0009  quarts. 

Caatilian  €md  Colombian. 
Cahiz  18.668  bushels. 
12  Fanega  1.566  bushels. 
12  Celemin  0.518  pecks. 
2  Medio  celemin  2.078  qnartc 
4  Cuartiilo  1  quart==91.1977  polgadss  e6bica«. 
Oranadan. 
Cahiz  78.636  bushels. 
12  Fanega  6.128  bushela 
12  Almud  0.611  bushels. 

2  Medio  almud  1  peck=1125  pnlgsdss  cfiUcu. 

YIL  Liquid  Mbasubx. 

LegaL 

ICirl&litro  2641.78  gallons 
10  QuU6litro  264.178  gaUonsi 
10  Uect6UtTo  26.418  gallons. 
10  DedUitro  2.642  gallons 
10  Litro  1.06672  quarts. 
10  Dedlitro  a8464  gills. 
10  CentiUtro  0.0646  gills. 
10  MiliUtro  0.006  gUU. 

CaetOian  and  CoUmbSan. 
Moyo  68.217  gallonsi 
16  Ciintara  4.268  gallons 
8  Azumbre  1.066  quarts 
4  CuartiUo  2.182  giils=40.2S38  pnlgadss  cubi- 
cas. 

Chranadan. 
Moyo  16.908  gallons. 
8  C4ntara  2.113  gallons. 
S  Azumbre  1.057  quarts=125  palgadas  c^ica? 

VIII.    WKlGHTa. 

Legal. 

MIri&gramo  22.047  lbs.  avoirdupois 
10  Qnil6gramo  2.205  lbs. 
10  Hectogramo  220  lbs. 
10  Dcc&gramo  154332  grains. 
10  Grarao  15.48316  grains 
10  Decigramo  1.543  grains 
10  Centigramo  0.154  grains. 
10  MUigramo  0.0015  grains 

Cagtilian  and  Colombian. 

QuinUl  101.41$  lbs.  avoirdupois 
4  Arroba  25.354  lbs. 
25  Libra  1.014  lbs 
16  Onza  1.014  ounces 
16  Adarme  1.014  drachms. 

3  Tomln  9.244  grains 
12  Grano  0.77033  grains 

Granadoii. 
Quintal  110.237  lbs  avoirdupois 

4  Arroba  27.559  lbs 
25  Libra  1.102  lbs 

16  Onza  1.102  ounces 

16  Adarme  1.102  drachms. 

40  Grano  0.7633  grains. 

IX.  Special  Castlliaw  WEionrs. 
Silver. 
Marco  0.5070805  lbs  avoirdupois 
8  Onza  443.704  grains 

5  Ochava  55.463  grains 

6  Tomin  9.244  grains 


I 


XI.  ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 

Id  ibo  rollonnng  index  an  attempt  is  made  to  collect  the  topics  and  tbiagB  !□• 
iTodnced  into  the  narrative,  and  arningo  them  in  Ihe  order  they  might  otcapj- 
in  a  philoBophical  trcaiise  on  New  Granada.  The  references  are  lo  pagcB,  and 
ihoso  preceded  bj/.  refer  to  the  page  where  the  object  is  figi£red.  Tho  index  is 
urraDged  into  thiny-two  sections,  m  follows: 


1.  Physical  Geography. 

2.  Races  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

3.  Dress. 

4.  nabitaliona. 
6.  Furniture. 

6.  Kitchen  and  Utensils, 

7.  Water  and  DriukB. 
B.  Food. 

0.  Domestic  Empla37nenM. 

10.  Agricnllure. 

11.  Fantoral  Occupations. 
13.  Manafactnres. 

18.  Transportalion  by  Water. 

H.  Traveling  and  Transportation  by 

1 5.  Commerce  and  Trade. 
IG.  Goremment. 
IT.  Political  Parties. 


18.  Treasury  Department, 
li).  Foreign  Belaiions. 

20.  War  and  Marine  Departments. 

21.  Gm-cromcnt  Department — Law. 

22.  Government  Department^  Hospj. 

tal»,  Diseases,  and  Physicians. 

23.  Govenunent  Doparlmonl — Schools 

and  Literature. 

24.  Fine  Arts. 

2C.  Amusements,  Habits,   and   Social 

Life. 
2G.  Morals. 

27.  Religion— Dogmas. 

28.  Religion — Material  Objects. 

29.  Religion — Persons. 

30.  Religion — Ceremonies. 

31.  Animals. 

32.  Phinta. 
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APPENDIX. 


Section  14— Trxykl  akd  Tsakspobtatioii  bt  Lahb. 


Roads. — Road-making:  North  Americans 
needed,  121 ;  road  wanted  to  the  Pacific,  625. 
Immense  ascents  and  descents,  255,  290;  un- 
necessary, 117,  122,  293,  S45,  860,  861 ;  road 
around  a  hUl,  847 ;  crosses  at  the  top,  239, 256, 
290;  national  road,  347,  873. 

Wheel-roads:  Too  good,  129,  863;  Western, 
129;  Nortiiem,  202;  Southern,  272;  necessary 
for  saw-miils,  129 ;  carriages  in  Cartagena,  43 ; 
in  Bogutok,  286;  Vueltas  de  la  Yireina,  137; 
carts  at  Barranquilla,  41 :  in  the  Oauca,  487 ; 
allowed  with  one  bull -only  in  Bogota,  155. 

Mvle-roadB,  18 ;  opposed  by  cargueros,  202 ; 
quingo,  18, 361 ;  callejon,  214;  too  narrow,  320; 
oontadero,  290 ;  atascadero,  346,  624 ;  almo- 
hadillado,  845 ;  resbaladcro,  845 ;  derrumbe, 
344. 

Bridges:  Few,  390;  solid,  162;  mined  by 
earthquake,  95;  narrow,  813,  499;  of  brick, 
523;  stone,  856;  guadua,  417;  wood,  with 
thatched  roof,  871 ;  with  zinc  roof,  846. 

Febbies,  94 ;  who  pays,  824 ;  delays,  316, 820 ; 
passage  refused,  822  ;  fatigue  of  swimming, 
411 ;  crossing  by  cargueros,  819 ;  Rio  Seco,  342. 

Beasts  of  Bubden  :  Comparison  of  horses, 
mules,  and  bulls,  202;  kicking,  162;  pay  of 
mules  and  peon,  46. 

Pack-eaddie,  45 ;  rude  saddle,  86 ;  (for  sad- 
dles, &C.,  see  i  11) ;  encerado,  4r4;  petaca,  45; 


atillo,  45;  almofres  or  raea,  S80,/.  888;  lean 
of  saddle,  100;  hire  of  saddle,  117 ;  silloB, 
241,/.  240;  gal&pago,  426;  loading  moles,  46; 
tercio,  46;  carga,  45;  aobrecarga,  51. 

Care  of  Beaete  on  a  Journey:  FastlD^  48, 
107 ;  destroncado,  62 ;  feeding  on  cane,  iiTO;  on 
plantains.  872;  tethering,  456;  pasture,  S4S; 
grasses,  398;  fencing  up  the  road,  ^SH;  water, 
mg,  128:  word  to  stop,  129. 

Hiding:  Horsemanship,  8S8;  women  rifing 
astride,  291 ;  discretion  allowed  to  mule,10S; 
sleeping  on  horseback,  291 ;  exhausted  bans, 
503 ;  dnving  your  pony,  iSS ;  catching  without 
Uzo,  482. 

Human  Cabbdcbs:  Carigneros,  93;  of  faetoiy 
machinery,  94 ;  of  heavy  loads,  93 ;  of  babe, 
291,  /.  292;  of  men,  862,  /.  864;  falling  and 
slipping,  373 ;  riding  with  spun  I  871 ;  ridb  sfl- 
lero,  90;  siUa,  865,  /.  864. 

Tbavelimo  Exfekses,  323;  mule-hire,  89, 
52, 117,  287,  314,  376;  meals  on  the  road,  4B, 
121  ;  board  :  Baixanquilla,  86  ;  Bogota,  187 : 
Ibaguo,  325. 

Stqpping-placee  :  Anapoima,  846  ;  Juntas, 
845;  Pescaderias,  101;  Botello,  127;  BogoU. 
137  ;  Pandi,  310 ;  Ibagud,  326  ;  BananqniUa. 
86;  Honda,  97;  Aijona,  48;  Guaduaa,  106. 

Distances  on  roads,  676;  legua,  47. 

Passports,  80. 


Section  15. — Commebcx  akd  Tkadx. 


Hasbobs  :  Santamarta,  42  ;  Sabanilla,  41 ; 
Cartagena,  42.  IMiarves:  Sabanilla,  89 ;  Car- 
tagena, 42.    Pilot,  29 ;  (custom-houses  in  i  18). 

Indians  bom  to  traffic,  259 ;  credit  system, 
386;  barter,  886;  (coins  in  i  18);  advertise- 
ments, 886;  disputed  demand,  387. 

Stores,  167;  tienda,  48,  144;  venta,  119; 
bodega,  92 ;  bodeguero,  92. 


Maxksts:  Bogoti^  176;  FaeatativA,  128;  on 
Sunday  at  Guaduaa,  111;  at  Fusagasog^  886; 
at  Ibague,  826. 

Prices  :  Agricultural  producta,  4ST ;  eaeaio, 
89;  cattle,  898,  482;  sugar,  122;  wood,  226: 
(traveling  expenses  and  board  in  i  14). 

Weights  and  measures,  603;  not  used,  119, 
44& 


Section  16. — Govebsment. 


Tekeitoeial  Divibionb,  37 ;  provincias,  87 ; 
cantonca,  37;  abolished,  38;  dlBtrito,  37;  par- 
roquia  (abolished),  87;  vlce-parroquia  (ubol- 
islied),  37 ;  aldea,  37 ;  tcrritorlo,  37. 

Offk'E  obligatory,  169,  334;  onerous,  255; 
-salary  taken  from  jefes  politicoa,  334. 

Cosstititionk:  Of  Colombia  in  1S21,  205, 
in  IHoO,  2(H.t:  of  New  Granada  in  1SG2,  250;  in 
lS4o,  257,  Oi»^S;  in  1S53,  257,  540.  Instability, 
•j5S;  weakness  of  executive,  253,  540;  vetoes, 
334;  joint  sesflonf*,  258. 

I*BE*ir>KNTB:  Holivar,  204;  Joaquin  Mosque- 
ra,  2(»0;  Santandcr,  250;  Marquez,  261;  Uer- 
lan,  507,  &1»3;  T.  (.:.  Mosquera,  509,  593;  l/>- 
pez,  i;_',  5'.»3;  (JbanJo,  172,  630;  next  presi- 
«lent,  5()7;  military  attendants,  290;  palace,  172. 


UscKPEES  of  supreme  power :  Urdaneta,  250 ; 
Melo,  557. 

Vi(E-rBE8iDENT8 :  Calcodo,  250;  Obaldia. 
559;  Mallarino,  522. 

GoiiERNADORES :  Jullau  Ponce,  37 ;  Uricoc- 
clica,  333;  Justo  Bricono,  S47;  Pedro  Gutier- 
rez (Lee),  262;  Emigdio  Bricerto,  55^$:  Curios 
Gomez,  521>;  Wenceslao  Carvajal,  53«>;  Anto- 
nio MateuR,  529,  508;  Miguel  Calial,  5^>7. 

Jefes  PoLiricoti :  Colonel  Acoeta,  107 ;  Sam- 
per, the  poet  and  historian,  509. 

Alcalde  of  Pandi,  310. 

Elections,  258,  449;  interference  of  priesta, 
557 ;  of  .Jesuits,  528 ;  sessions  of  Congmse,  256; 
provincial  Legislature, 334 ;  barra,  257 ;  at  elec- 
tion of  J.  Mosquera,  522 ;  of  L6pez,  521. 


Section  17.— Political  Parties. 


For  names  of  prci*ident8  and  other  magis- 
trates, see  5  16. 

CoN8r-.KVAuoRF5  :  Arc  not  con8or\*atives, 
o34;  Mariano  Ospina,  192,/.  193;  Julio  Arbo- 
leda,  563 ;  Mjiriano  Paris,  250  ;  Job**  Maria  I'ar- 
is,  214;  Sard  a,  250;  Quevedo,  249;  Miguel 
(JaldaK,  5-0 ;  Dr.  Hoyos,  204;  Sociedad  del 
.Sifto-I)io^  r)-'8;  Sociedad  Fllotemica,  52S;  op- 
pression of  the  poor,  52S;  (for  Jesuits, see  5  29). 

LiUEEALEs;  Soto,  200;  Azucro,  206;  Diego 


G<Sraez,  303 ;  Cordova,  209 ;  Escuela  RepuWi- 
cana,  528 ;  pen-eristas,  527 ;  acts  of  violence. 
527. 

Golgotab:  Murillo,  561  ;  Galindo,  567;  So- 
ciedad Deraocratica,  528. 

Kevolutions  :  Of  1S30,  250 ;  of  1S41,  253 :  of 
1S51,  530;  of  1S54,  555;  premium  for,  251. 
Convention  of  Ocafia,  207;  disruption  of  Co- 
lombia, 209;  outrages  in  the  Cauca,  527;  an- 
nexation desired,  530;  future  prospects,  540. 


Section  18. — Treasury  Department. 


Secretary  :  Josc^  Maria  Plata,  25S ;  rooms, 
258. 

Kevenuf-b:  Small,  25S;  debts,  25S;  dcBcen- 
iralizacion,  258 ;  direct  taxes,  258 ;  on  income, 


not  on  proi>orty,  837;  progressive  taxes,  335; 
forced  contributions,  169  ;  no  poll-tax,  335 ; 
poor  pay  no  tuxe«,  335,  540,  Imjx/rt  dutiea, 
25S ;   custom-house,  29,  33  ;   officers,  30,  oS ; 
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iD«]Liig,33.    TVtmvfC dntEu:  pcnJe.SO.STB; 
■0^  rA  Ml  pontiiieo,  ea-.  on  timp,  MT. 

II,  as-,  iiiirith  ns:  coDincI  unoU^^I: 
_««:o.  OS:  proviDuUl  m.  on,  S3S.     TlCiB. 

KuiA  ISa :  Bi>Iei,  tai ;  prtDtgd  mttUsT  free. 


bfr»,Mtl  CDCamleni 


'    BWBBTj.n:   LoreDio  Ituli  Ufru.  380:1      MiTnenu  oT  oUiit  ngUow:   EnEUih.lKi 
,  lW;UbeniIl(;iifp<it1cT.10a,Btn.  i  FicnDb,  ISfii  VenuneUo,  1<8:  UgiU  of  Ibo 

[EiiiiN('liiir(;p<il'Anilr«:  Appolntuuial,  Pope.  1C8.  Non-lDlercouTK  witfa  Spain.  ItB, 
fcLvHitonl'.Klng.lM;  Junei a. U^oe□^  NUmlliaUoD,  ItS ;  prlTllegea  of  dlmia. 
Connli.  M.  till:  Ruidd  Mnctaec.  43:  1KI;  TEFnea  vltb  legitfami,  U0 ;  Anwricui  le- 
A.BeDnot,I10iMr.B;rnu(aiglitb).SlL  |  gmUun  itormed,  eci. 

Bktioh  so.— Wu 

IliuTu:  A  I«nil«,  6BT. 

pBHlJim  FoBtil:  HoUilit;  la.  SHi 
jnuiqBDC.  3IM:  (uldtorg.  9iT./.  tSS;  itiu 
lBT  :  UQlfDnna.  /.  S38 :  moiuLi,  SIT ;  cuop 
lsireni,taTi  wubiDg  elotbet,  2«. 


nariMta. 

98;  migulDC. 

fKtOlT,  Ml 

Method  of 

msking  proclu 

Oobenud 

r-uuUrB,S33,3ie. 

Coinm:  Ciimlni 


40Ii  Inorut  ludgei.  IW.-m-.iiaj.  4ff!:  cirti 

imcodure.  400;  iDiprlKDment  far  dubl.  S7I, 

ainuton,  31S. 

ruwm;   NumtH'T.  SIS;  InMoi  foiudon, 

irlaiim,  Vn :  pniidio  tt  Uaui, 

am...  B-^i  OJ4:  pr^-    ■ 


■I  Toahs,  SIIO ;  u  BogoU,  SU:  prciridiirlo 


liiMgimiff,  J 


Solilkn  w  saxrda  V 

Cutags.  SIGi  rtlmti*.  SIS.  /^nwfiial.*  o 
UagdaJanikW!  Puull.BIS;  UbnldB.41(lL 

Bli>iil».tlt;  feedtng  prliiiiosn,3JS;  luvdoDi 
BBI;  smrellUoei:.  IMS;  uiuDKtuguble  prlaoi: 
er.  S4S.    Alcildo.  as. 

OlriTtL  FcirUHinnrt;  Pnpvitloiu,  IW 


Rotpldo,  IBS;  ranndUn 


!iTnni,eiO;  Dr.  Cbeyno.SSa;  Her 


IdT^' 

Mdlns  br  iiuDer.  tut 
Apottieiarin,  iss ;  welgbu,  2H,  leB.  sel, 
DIhuu:  iDiulty  niu,  m;  deif  malai, 
100,  S3t:  EDltra,  111)./.  SaA:  enrad  by  IrOiiu, 

SecTio?i  Kb — Got 
Solo*  ABpinted  bj  Uw.  3S ;  L . 
natrm.  M.    Prmarj/  borne  nctaonl 
,  Si;  B*n»nqBlllii,.M:  \TUeU,  K 


;  )1p«l 


k  1«;   dyi 


lWtt.  33S:  nn- 
.  Buke-blie  u  m 

el  irilica.  13.  SSS; 

■pllcpij,  M&;  -n- 
UtM.  an;  Kcnl 


remedT,  4M;  guvta,  idl 
eii[-4elie,  BMi  vonii<i,44 
psifbUl  nloen,  MS;  m 
nmedlca,  (Dfi. 

Sick :  NcEllrated,443.  MB.  4IS ;  vklns  nf  mad 
lal  ualiUuM,  9K,  US.  tt«dia]  knovledc 
iBeftal.  TS,  AutJioi*!  iltLkBCH ;  In  tlM  t>MI,  89 
-      ■■   ■-!;  Csu(ia.«SS. 


aUw«Kd»oU:  Sonll.  »;  Gtuduu  IM:  Bul- 
duUlo.  «Mi  donunlg  cdoation,  4T1. 

Cououm;  RowicsMSi  UHsnm.lSli  Ef- 
plrtu  Bute,  Its ;  of  Buunder"!  nidnv.  .  _. 
tlMAS>9;Uai.HIB.  LatHniloTT U BonU. 
WBiPrafkKirI.ewT,«a8;8«aliurlDCoDc0lu', 
WT ;  ObIi«I°  Hlliur.  seS  i  Pnfbwr  Bersann. 
M;  Obwmtorr.M;  CUdu,  HS;  llDCU.ilC. 

BcmcDL-Duau  ud  upuUu  i  Becnnd  Is  lbs 
•duul,  niS;  ilplubat  whMl,  W.  BtaO^ 
tn^m.HoBt  Car  eitmm,m:  imnlUble,  327, 

sia,«n;  cvtiui,4iii  oiioi«si*.4n.  jr«k- 

■HUs.'SmnnliooktiEStl  Pilinln.'' 

KW.     OikBllM.SlS.     Logic, —     ' 

I  Atwdv  taDgbl.  s'n; 


Loric,8(l 


pen,  108;  Oeoenl  Aeoita'i  Tork^  iOS;  etm- 
pei'i  ApBDluDlBitai,  AST;  Koatrepo'ii  UiaUin. 
lei;  Boitlun,  M8-.  Colnuna  Eipsfloli,  401 ; 
FlqHUIa  AUmgi.  4T4  i  Popa'i  IteBT  la 
eM:  FriDcb  Bo*eK  SSL 

LUEtBTB :  NttlODlt.  ■!  Bogoti,  158 :  PlBB- 
dft'spuip1ileti,llW;  of  Dr.  Meriuldo. ISl ;  S«- 
nordasTirLSN;  Cibil,  IW;  lUlluiDO.SM. 

Nempapen;  Front  Parli,  BIS;  Vox  da  Toll. 


PaniT:   TardSi 

J;  Prdapero  Ferelrm  (Gaml 


HE'S: 


Boohlca,  IM:  Anj*l  Ul,  330; 
asuru.MS.3C0.44S,»0.fi3B;  ghotU 

pDsrUo  ujei,  asn. 

ih!c  rommlaloo.  ITS ;  ColaDcl  Co- 
Joai  Uuii  TiUu*,  «Mi  llu«l 
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SxcnoN  24— Fncz  Abts. 


PAnrRBS:  VasqueE,  198;  Santibaflas,  87(1. 

PiOTUKSs:  Sewing  cloth  on,  118;  fastening 
on  Jewelry,  112;  (for  taints  in  churches,  seel 
88);  crucifixion  at  San  Agustln,  197;  Yirein 
in  Santo  Domingo  (fueribed  in  the  text  to  Vas- 
quez,  but  probably  not  hU),  198 ;  horse  In  the 
Cathedral,  196 ;  marriage  of  Mary,  198 ;  age  of 
Joseph,  198 ;  in  San  Pedro,  Call,  616w 

Stotue  of  Bolivar,  1&8. 


MuBio:  Hired  In  the  Cathednl,  8M;  tte 
Lamentations,  660;  the  Mlwrere,  660;  In giiV 
school.  Call,  618;  of  nans  of  Santa  In^  IM; 
priest  in  Call,  610.  Metres  of  hynma,  61& 
Performances  at  Salitre,  184. 

Musical  iNsnunHTs:  Gtdtai:  476;  baado- 
la,  184,  /.  441 ;  Uple,  184;  alfandoqne,  ISA./. 
441 ;  drum,  448;  tamborine,  440,/.  441.  (0^ 
gans  in  i  28,) 


Seotiok  8&— AicnsxifXMn,  Habits,  Ain>  Social  Lifb. 


DANcmo :  At  Calamar,  C& ;  near  Bogota,  801 ; 
in  the  Cathedral,  196 ;  at  FnsagasugA,  896 ; 
Cartago,  377;  La  Paila,  489,  /.  441;  on  Saint 
Peter's  Day,  413 ;  by  priests,  413;  on  Sabbath, 
478;  by  priests  on  Sabbath,  896,  478;  in  the 
'  daytime,  201,  450 ;  till  momin^479 ;  when 
sick,  384;  when  Just  out  of  Jail,  877. 

Damcbb  :  Bambuco,  440,  /.  441 ;  torbellino, 
443 ;  bunde,  479 ;  waltz,  440 ;  queer  dance,  63 ; 
continuous  waltz,  801 ;  masquerade  ball,  806. 

QcTEEB  CoxTFLZS :  ChUdr^  440 ;  tall  man 
and  little  girl,  443;  boy  and  old  woman,  478; 
grim  old  negro  and  pretty  young  girl,  470 ;  the 
author  challenged  to  danoel  479.  Carrying 
girls  home  on  horseback,  480. 

Tdkatbb:  Bogot4,160;  in  open  air  at  Carta- 
go, 877. 

Hunting,  490.    Cooking  for  dogs,  496. 

Fishing:  At  Honda,  98.  101. 

SwnoinfG:  At  Honda,  99:  Bogota,  888, 886; 
Ubaque,  249 ;  Cartago,  876 ;  El  Credo,  899 ;  Pai- 
la, 451 ;  Call,  683.  Swimmers  of  the  first  re- 
spectability,  481.  Swimming  the  Caucav411. 
Morning  ablutions,  66,  469;  towels,  66,  888;  a 
bath-vat,  638. 

BuLL-FSASTB :  Forbiddcn  in  Bcwotd,  896 ;  at 
Fusagasug&,  299,/.  898;  Paila,  4^ 

Rope-dancing,  404 ;  horse-racing,  463 ;  hen- 
race,  452 ;  duck-pulling,  414 ;  beheading  the 
cock,  414;  card-playing,  124;  (gamblii^  in  i 


86) ;  cock-fighting,  144 ;  tying  a  noM-eock, 
176 ;  marbles,  474;  maaqnerades,  806;  April- 
fools,  804. 

Smoking:  Bringing  fire,  ITO,  413;  ladiei 
smoking,  171 ;  secretly,  171 ;  smoking  In  bed, 
816, 341 ;  fire  in  the  month,  ITl :  cigarillos,  171; 
restraint  on  servants  and  soldim,  14lS.  341: 
not  allowed  in  church,  418 ;  spitting,  141 

CoMTEBSATioNAL  noweii,  ITl,  881 :  ladies 
generally  retiring,  860;  secluded,  171 ;  the  Can- 
cana,  895;  tertulia  at  Mesa,  360;  peasant  chil- 
dren, 446  ;  unamiable,  411 ;  inqnisitivenesi, 
819 

Celebration  of  7th  of  March :  Bogot4,  901 ; 
Call,  680;  (other  celebratlona  in  ( 809 ;  hooss. 
418;  riot,  418. 

iKTBODUcnoMB  Fsre,  418;  th^  coaye 
without,  602;  salutations,  801;  Usslnc.  116; 
kissing  the  hand,  637 ;  embracing,  116,  M8;  so 
horseback,  611 ;  embradngnrranta, 864^ 881; 
house  at  your  diq;K)rition,  8L 

BBrawDisirTS  :  Cigars,  170,  418 ;  SBiriti, 
418 ;  cake  to  ladies  only,  418 ;  dnhse,  601 

Hosfitalitt:  limited  at  Bogot4, 171 ;  shot- 
ed,  108;  at  Ibagud,  884;  at  a  peasant's,  601; 
peasant  strangers,  860;  dinner  on  Saint  Petat's 
day,  413 ;  at  the  palace,  178 ;  lunch  of  fish  bi  s 
hut,  448 ;  inritation  and  no  dinner,  448;  dioe- 
olato  at  the  hermit's,  534;  kindnesa,  684, 541; 
no  homes  without  hearths,  213. 


Section  26.— Morals. 


Comparative  morality  of  New  Granada,  542. 

Sauuath,  47S.  Sunday  markets:  Guaduas, 
1 11 ;  Fusagasugd,  296 ;  approved  by  Archbish- 
op Mosquera,lll.  Hunting, 490;  theatre,  160; 
balls,  290,  47S;  cock-fighting,  828;  rope-danc- 
ing, 4()4 ;  sports  permitted,  478. 

Filial  Duties:  Irreverence, 406;  home, 213; 
foundling  hospital,  162,  /.  163. 

Life:  Value  of,  342,  376:  (murders  in  i  21) ; 
neglect  of  sick,  443,  445,  446 ;  quarreling,  519  ; 
rare,  71 ;  attack  on  Mr.  llaldane.  118. 

Intemperance:  Nut  difigraoeful,  454;  rare, 
144 ;  quiet,  4M ;  noisy  exception,  343 ;  terms  for 
drunken^  460;  drinking  at  a  l>all,  479;  (for 
drinks,  Bee  $  7 :  social  life  In  i  25). 

CiiABTiTY  :  Spanish  race  make  good  hus- 
bands, 3S0;  passions  not  strong,  23;  Heclusion 
of  females,  171 :  license  of  language,  369;  un- 
chastlty  at  OcaAa,  71 ;  not  very  disgraceful,  66, 
320,  401 ;  in  men  not  at  all  so,  296,  396 ;  once 


;  treated  eerionsly,  482;  in  the  palace,  209:  a 
i  sen'ant,  151 :  8antnnder,295:  Haldane's  tenant, 
j  117 ;  the  wily  penitent,  245;  (for  unchastlty  of 
'  priesta,  see  i  20) ;  nuns  reputable,  199;  camp  fol- 
lowers, 146 ;  guarichass  174. 

TiiEfT,  375;  string-stealing,  45;  towela,  33$. 
075;  fences,  131;  iron  fence,  163;  a  robber,  513: 
traveling  armed,  513 ;  mail  robberies  rare,  SfiO. 
.S^apcTT/ limited,  205;  abolished,  527 ;  effects  in 

choco,  asi. 

Tenure  of  property  :  Undivided,  531 : 
mortmain,  418;  capellania^,  419;  entail:  41S: 
redeeming  annual  charges,  419  ;  succeoioo 
among  Indians,  27. 

GAjytJtLiNo  :  Not  disgraceful,  306;  loteria 
806 ;  cachlmona,  377 ;  (for  plays,  see  i  25).  Beg- 
ging, 3G3,  348,  524:  generosity,  541. 

Veracity :  <>ranadan  view  of,  4S3 :  Pedro  the 
Liar,  389 ;  the  VanlUa  planter,  893:  lying  from 
small  motive,  483 ;  the  dead  voter, 


>i  lyin 
,507. 


Skotion  27. — Reugion — Dogmas. 


Church  orthodox  in  the  main,  182 ;  salvation 
by  works,  ISO.  Purgatory,  182;  time  in,  546. 
Foiigiveness  of  sin,  421. 


Virgin  :  Adtxtca/noneg^  186  ;  perpetnal  vir- 
ginity, 182;  omnipresence,  495;  mizacnloas 
birth  of  Christ,  182. 


Section  28. — Religion — Material  Objects. 


Churches:  Numerous,  1S5:  not  beautiful, 
1S6;  old,  185;  in  building,  457,  505;  begun  and 
abandoned,  64, 22'.',  r>>\.  C » t hedral,  1 1>4, /.  156 ; 
church  at  l^rranquilla,  S8 ;  Guaduas,  112; 
Villeta,  123  ;    Las  Meves,  186 ;    HumlUadero, 


102;  Moncerratc,  215;  Guadalupe,  222;  Eglp- 
to.  224;  La  Pena,  224;  Ubraida,412;  Ceitito, 
/.  506 :  Koldanillo.  406 ;  Cali,  516. 

MosA8TERiF^:    Of  Sau   lYancisco,   Bogoti. 
180 ;  at  Cali,  516;  La  Tetters,  ISS;  Santo  Do- 


is;  :  sides  of  the  *ltv. 


SI  i   HgTIkflO.  1ST  ;    KTft. 

lis;  mOTcy-diKir,  IM; 
7.  in'       ' 


CDlois  &»: 


cbolr,  IM:  mBslcnlli 
IiinjMS:na:    V/tIa 

mtapi,  1!M:  cffdo.  IBS:  jiidplii 


IHAQIB:  BlumfUtim.  Mfl;  In  thslr  thli 
1ST!  dDneiHeHUnM,  18»i  Ntno-Dioi, 4MS i  I 
Jai]ii.BTBi  adfiKUIOBHDf  tli*TIn<n.lM;  1 
lore*.lW!Sol*du).UB.  MineaSiKM  If— 
Chlqidiiqiildh  ISSi  U  FMm,  «S4:  Houn 
till  dniidiiliipe,  ta^i  QBsniiul,  BIT;  li 
Ju,  MI:  toUte  oftrinn,  SH./.  KO. 


pr«iKb«s  b&9,  MB ;  ■  good  ptvflchffr, 
Dkhk  cf  prtbiB.  IN  1  niacacllo,  «Ei  I 
:  hubltaofLbeJenlU,  les./.lW. 
U:inu.LirTiTT  of  piiwU,  VJi  spolog^  for, 


•Ir  full  of  derili,  191 ;  Virgin  in  donoiloiy  ot 
mania,  I'JI;  davll  pnEUngout  the  Ugbu,  191. 
deiUi  tootng  ■  nlnL  US;  deill  and  uint 
hu^Dg*miii.3S3i  birth  of  HutilnAi,  300; 
Abiilird  aiidHelDlH.li>ll:  llihii(it|>lu  itutoiL 
lEB  1  aoirfaig  clolh  ud  Jevoli  to  ^cnuH.  Ill  -. 
(pictaro  u  VDTka  of  in  in  I M). 

Owunl.  1ST;  BuruiqullU,  BV;  I 
w«.    B<iiiii,i8a:ijio<tbi.ll«.18e:  t 
IncenR,  lU:  cudle-polu,  lUi  caDaMt,OT«: 
THrkeb.  US,  «»:  giuu,  UO;  ton,  MT. 

Cburbub:  PUn,  2n  :  ohipel.  tO;  Mt»- 
du,«0:boiiadI«iir1lad,«B:liiK>iptloa>,m; 
eipceluit  bAredii,  114 ;  eonnn,  IIB ;  at  ItAgni, 
32V,/.sra:niiblioadfflni,UB!  oiedupi^A- 
ni«>t.lOT',  nidoblarMlS,«t:  hiUt  of  Suliit 

CKHETinT  It  MompfM,  00;  naadoKi,  111; 
BogDiA,  1S8 :  ^gU(h  (emclery.  IAS :  Patten* 
Field,  iao ;  far  ndddoh  tu.,  Kll ;  PindL  BU : 
Ib(«u&  taH;  PiUn,  4H;  nmiudlcnm  nui  Pli- 
dr».  Ml :  Indlu  grmTH,  CS«  i  (dekDBB  In  e  N : 
dcUh  ud  fUnerali  in  t  SO). 

— Rnjoioit— FiMOHB. 

rone    Kihlnlh.  30B:  It  mck-aght  on  Sandiir.  SIS; 

1t».    tralliiK  vlth  pnneh,  4IB:  Inteifera  wltb  poU- 


Op«lld,  £ 
;  Ti]ui.t 


liiBoumLT  FiisUs:  Tlhuui,  SOI:  i-udl, 
SIO.  Prion  dtuinK.  413;  on  fUbbUh,  4T8; 
endgBof  ■  BabbUbbkll,  SU;  preputng  (or  the 


UnHiu  woTss  tbu  the  iwoaUn,  6T,  Prmneb- 
lini,  IDS:  Hoipltallen.^:  ouinbar  of monki 

Jhuitk:  i>n»af,/.tSS:upcIlod.miX»: 
ruslltd,  NH :  luterferod  irlth  poUdca,  1KB ;  re- 
eipellBd.  tm. 

Svva,  IWi  don-ry  for  Kdmlflrtoii.  ITI. 

I*  Tercoro.  188;  Cafndtt.  ISS;  tenia*,  ItSi 
mipoilitu,  194 :  bsnoll,  hS2. 


FTiu.  470 ;  Uf.  48S ;  eompleted.  US  i  aa 

» :  -n«>^  at,  iel ;  Bins  of  ths  VL 
l«C;Drjon(,14C:apeelBHnDfmiucDlli 
a,  iW;  CODnnleBt  DUDB  Deeded,  4M ;  Is 
ate,  9SI ;  <niniame«  Ml :  Uajoe.  100. 
D-fuom  :   UeliUoniblpi  br  bipUm 

teno*  ewBiod^wn  frlendihlp,  ISl. 


Ham:  SildruUDg, 


I:  01i>ri>D>i«,EBi 
UB,IS4:  fut>,014; 
It  L*  Teicen,  I8B : 


Obiiiu  ;  (Tor  nrleala.  see  IH). 

UATKiiinjiiT :  Uenanonlt*,  *7! ;  foe.  113 ; 
maniago,  30J. 
_  ruTiHu:  lloguT.lS3:croirn,l^:triHglo. 

imlttedl  IBS;  men 


lng.O 


]id,UiDL 


Hmto :  Alvin  b*d,  1ST;  no  tnneg  nor  ma- 
tres.  BIS:  mu^a  of  nnni.  ITO;  ■  ptioet  Uul 
eonlil  ling.  CIS;  oalbednl  lerTlce,  iM. 

PlonEuione:  lBahonli,19Ii  uctocbnnh. 
MS :  problblllon  In  itnete  pnpoied,  !M :  Fnt- 
«nBiil>DnDiiTec,Me;oi-iirolDiutWd.b«a.  Fn- 
-^^««:P.n^  444;  call,  B.T;b.HolT 

Holt  Wok  CeHmwlu:  La  rraehu,  MT; 
■darine  tbu  crou,  DB9 ;  waihlug  feet.  BBl ;  hell* 
flilent.  5C1 ;  Ijle^Dg  palm  leavea,  ht&i  puchal 
candle  BB4:  Ore.  oil.  and  ■atcr.  BMi  CDitnlB- 
rendlng.  MS,  W4;  nHwklDg  thnosh  ■  tuln, 
B49;  la^IeutlltlaD^  UO;  Unlehlu,  iw ;  ntlM- 
nTe.5M;  monuineotoi.  KO;  deeeOBt  fioii  the 
croaa.  U.1 ;  resnmeUon.  BM.  flahii  Vanudn'a 
handkerchief,  M9^  W1n_dliig-<beet  of  OhiM, 

il~l>lor'i  S^r^'m^  'SWnl  John'aDir,  tBOt 
--->'  Da]r,SM;  Pabn-Bund*T.  M4 1  UoD- 
■—"'-■■  ltd;  ToeKl«7,li4T;Wodii» 
iuin>r.  BGU;  Dood-Frldiiv^  NW ; 
r.  EB4:  Pauhal  Sunday,  (H, 
B^oiclng  It  the  death  of  a  tHk^. 


tn  UoItWmI 


d  fipitefal.  10 
mont^lign.  b«tt,  IW, : 
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PellJ  domestica;  gaio,  oat,  466. 

K.  ooDColor;  leon,  pnnuk,  congar,  ecrtamotmt, 

painter^  panther^  460. 
F.  onca:  tigre,  jaguar,  460. 
Uniiu  Americanus?  om,  bear^  367. 
Cavia  Cobaia:  cturi,  Qulnea^pig^  447. 
Dasyprocta  Acuachy;   guaon,  guardatinija, 

447. 
Acheos  AT :  perico  lifero,  tiotk,  888. 
Dasypns  sp. ;  amuuHUo,  142. 
Klephas  primigenlas;  /(MuH  eUphant,  278. 
AxiB  flcropha ;  marrano,  cochino,  hoff^  488. 
Taplrus  sp. ;  danta,  tapir^  493. 
EquoB  (In  4 11). 

Cervus  Peronei ;  ciervo,  deer^  496. 
Capra  Hircus;  chibo,  cabra,  goat^  466,  474. 
Ovls  Aries ;  oveja,  sheep^  402,  488. 
Bos  Taurus  (see  i  11). 
Manafcus  Americanus;  manatk,  46. 
VuUur  gryphus ;  condor,  bultre,  496. 
V.  Papa ;  rei  de  los  gallinasoa,  MngqfvuUureB, 

230. 
V.  Jota;  gallinazo,  chulo,  230. 
Hlrundo  rufa,  var.  tijereto,  624. 
Steatomis  CarlpenMH :  guiicharo,  264,  812. 
Urotophaga  Pirlrigua ;  garrapatero,  626. 
Kamphactes  sp. ;  DIos  te  vd,  toucan,  859. 
Psifctacussp. ;  loro,  perico,parrot,j>aro9tMt,447, 

610. 
Ara  glaucus ;  guacamayo,  maeaWy  127. 
Ouraz  Alector ;  paujl,  127. 
Penelope  sp. ;  pava,  ^6. 
Meleagrifl  Oallopavo ;  piscOf  pavo  real,  turkey^ 

869. 
PbaslanuB  gallus  (in  i  8,  9,  26). 
^Vrdea  alba ;  garza,  cran«,  186. 


BcopoB  sp. ;  cocli,  6fi&. 

Testudo  aeipentaria?  tortoga,  fHrflc,  487. 

Emys  q>. ;  gaU^wgo,  terraphit  487. 

Crocodllos:  caiman,  aXUaator,  71. 

Lacertinids;  legartoa,  kzanU,  86; 
queja,  86. 

Opnidla;  colebraa,  aerpieaiea, 
276,  822 ;  venomoas,  492,  486 ;  treading  «ci 
fangs,  499;  protectioD  of  boots,  632;  rcaie- 
dies  for  bites,  466;  nake  atoriM,  406, 4M; 
equis,  498. 

Batracbia;  rana, /roj^,  49. 

Pisces ;  pescado,  Jiak,  98, 136L 

Raius  sp. ;  raya,  ray,  341. 

Bulimus  oblongus;  caraool,  anaO,  804. 

Mycetopus  siliqaoidea,  877. 

Anodonta  Holtonis,*  877. 

Lumbricns  sp. ;  eortft-worm,  224. 

Eaater  noctilnca ;  ooeuyo,  llOL 

Gryllus  sp. ;  cbillador,  eriekei,  474. 

Clmez  lectularins;  chinche,  5cijr,  48. 

C.  sp. ;  petaoon,  49. 

Neuroptera ;  bormigaa,  amta  :  arrleroa,  BBseo. 
64;  Tuloi,  66;  BoUvia,  638;  finding   ' 
way,  66.    Venomous  anta,  437, 466. 

Yeaprn  sp. ;  ari^m,  toeup,  90,  102. 

Culex  sp. ;  mosquito,  onot,  69 ;  xanendo,  \ 
quUo,  72,  373 ;  smoking  tbem,  47& 

Pulex ;  pulgB,  /eo,  3G1,  387 ;  in  chardi,  86i 

P.  penetrans:  nigua,  jigger^  dttgoe,  390;  is 
cnurch,  446. 

Aearus  sp. ;  garrapata,  tteky  481. 

Coccus  cacti ;  cochiniUa,  oodUjMOl,  4^ 

Infusoria;  tiza,  888. 

Animal.plantr466. 
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(Conferva,  860. 

Mquisctum,  370. 

Fillccs;  helccho8,/fnM,  286;  palos-bobos,  tree- 

ferm,  2so,  /.  286 ;  fence  of  tree-ferns,  124 ; 

pillarH,  224. 
F.ypTodiuni  hirsutum,  C9. 
Lyccipodiura  sp.,  265. 
Dichromonn  ciliata,  92. 
Oryza  (Mtiva;  arroz,  ric4?^  600. 
/ca  Mays ;  mais,  maize,  487. 
(ryijerium  sp. ;  cana-brava^  71. 
(Jhusquua  scandcns;  chusquo,  217. 
(ruadua  latifolia;   guadua,  109;  flower,  416; 

cultivated,  535. 
Tritlrum  sp. ;  tripro,  wheat,  133,  390. 
Sacchaniii)  otticiuale ;  caAa  dulco,  augar-cane, 

lis,  4S7,  5;{5. 
llydroch'iH,  43S. 
l.imnochariH  inar^iuata,  438. 
.Su>;itt;iria  sp.,  437. 
I'ontodoria  nzurea,  43S,  514. 
ryplirt  Np. ;  cat-tail  jlag,  30. 
.ViHtru'meria  sp.,  180. 
I  )ioHcorni  sp. ;  name,  yav%y  161. 
vmarylUs,  W». 

VjCJivt'  sp. ;  cal)uya  do  Mcjico,  496. 
Fourcroya  ^jijjantea ;  fiquc,cabuya,  mague,  246. 
Itntiiu'lia  Karatas;  plnucla,  l(t3. 
I'ltOAlrnla,  4^iy. 

Tillandsla  sp. ;  salvnje,  Sjnniah  moss,  63,  439. 
* ^attKya  sp, ;  azurcna,  416. 
Odout(»|^lo8.sum,  220. 
•^ohrnlla,  410. 

\'anllla  sp. ;  vainilla,  vanilla,  303, 
Marauta  sp.  ;  saifu,  arroic-root,  146. 
Ilclioonln  sp.  ;  li>n);ua  dc  vaca,  G8. 
II.  IHhal:  Mha«»,  374. 
*'anna  Iiidiia;  acliira,  Indian  shot,  143, 
>Insa  paradiKiiioa;  plntano  barton, ^>to»ifain,S7. 
M.  SHplontiiiui;  ^iilnro,  banana,  bS. 
^1.  rv'gla :  domiulco,  SS. 


Aroids,  34. 

Hstia  Stratiotes,  48a 

Dicffcnbachia  sp. ;  nincho,  438. 

Arum  esculentum  ?  rascadera,  638. 

Carludovicapalmata;  iraca,  nacoma,  jipijap^ 

63,  400. 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa  ;   cabeza  de  negiC. 

vegetable  ivory,  60,  438,  /.  70. 
Attaica  amygdalina;  almendron.  400. 
Cert)xylon  andicola;  p&lma  de  cera,  trax-painv 

305,  494. 
Phoenix  dactylifera;  ddtile,  date,  SfvL 
Coccw  nuclfera ;  coco,  eocoa-palnu,  72.  410,  Wl : 

Corozo,  474;  Palmicho,  caJAMge-]Mxlm,  14&. 
(-onifenr;  not  seen,  243. 
C;ecropia  peltata ;  guarumo,  67. 
Artocarpus  Incisa  ;  drbol  de  pan,  bread-fruit 

439. 
Morus  tinctoria ;  moro,  fitstic,  53. 
Salix  sp. ;  sauce,  uillow,  201. 
C'benopodium  antbclminticum ;  paica.  ucn!<- 

seed,  445, 
Polygonate;  bcUisiraa,  02. 
NyctuKiuates  r.iro,  85. 
Persea  gratissinia  ;   a^acate,  cura,  aUigatf^ 

jtear,  avocado  jtear,  410. 
Ari.-<tolochia  reticulata.  635. 
A.  ringenri  ;  zarugoza,  535. 
A.  angulcida ;  guaco,  457. 
Mikania  guaco ;  puaco,  457. 
Espelotia  Frailexon;  frailcjon,  216. 
Mutisia,  210. 

Achyropboru?  sossiliflorus ;  achicoria,  12;>. 
Coffoa  Arabica ;  ca/*,  coflTee,  53.Si. 
Calycophyllum  coccinouni,  olO. 
Cirtchona  sp. ;  <iuina,  bark,  125,  2sr..  ?^)^, 

•  Anotionta  HoItotiU,  Lea:  ined.  T«*ta  l«-\i.  ot-U^Ag% 
inflate,  valde  ina-«)uilHtcrali,  c  natibu»  Iinraii*  :  ralr;!} ' 
vubcraovii* ;  natih'i*  MibprotMinentihu«;  frpi.lermivl.-  ten*- 
br«.wo-<jlivacea,  striata  ;  luarf^ahtA  Ctirulea  «t  irid«»oc&tr 

Hab. — lo  ttagno  Cartbagiais  NovograxutcoaicuB. 
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Lantana,  94. 

Gentiana,  818. 

Mentha  piperita;  yeitMkboena,  peppermtsU, 

868. 
Batatas  edalis;  batatas,  meeH  potato,  471. 
Nicotiana  Tabaeam ;  tabaco,  tobaeeo,  488. 
Datura  arborea ;  borrachero,  181. 
D.  sangninea,  131. 

Solanom  Lyeopenicum ;  tomate,  tomatOt  48&. 
Aragoa  capressina,  816. 
A.  abietina,  866; 
A.jun^)er^m,  818. 
Crescentia  ci^ete ;  totnxno,  74. 
Achras  Sapota ;  nibpeio,  814. 
Vaccinlom,  818. 

Thibaudia ;  uva  cimarrona,  816. 
T.  Quereme;  quereme,  617. 
Befaria  resinosa ;  pega-pega,  80S. 
Anethnm  F<Bnicmam ;  anis,  /erniel,  66. 
Coniam  sp. ;  arracacha,  160. 
Vitis  vinifera ;  parra,  ^regie,  846. 
Loranthoa,  884. 
L.  MntislU  840,  661. 
Anona  CherimoUa;  ehirlmoya,  602. 
A.  maricata ;  guan&bana,  mmr  oop^  602. 
A.  squaxnosa:  anon,  602. 
Drymis  Winter! ;  canelo,  Winier'^^iark,  SSSi. 
Sedom  bicolor,  818. 
Berberls  glauca,  26i. 
Booconla  flruteKcns,  186. 
Capparidate  tree,  626. 
Dfympbeea,  437. 

Bixa  Orellana ;  aehiote,  b^a*  amoUo,  141. 
Passiflora  (treel),  416. 
P.  quadrangalaiis;  badea,  84,  180. 
P.  llgolarifl ;  eamba  en  Cauca,  180 ;  granadlllo, 

180. 
Screen  of  Passiflora,  601. 
Tacsonia  speciosa ;  curuba  de  Bogoti,  180. 
Loa8a,242. 

Carica  Papaya ;  papaya,  patHRO,  81. 
Cacorbita  sp. ;  calabaza,  ecuabcuhy  74. 
Begonia  sp. ;  borla  de  San  Pedro,  880. 
Cereas  grandifloms,  88. 
C.  Piti^aya ;  pitahaya,  626. 
Melocactus  or  Mammillaria,  848. 
Rhipsalia;  disciplina,  499. 
Opuntia;  twam,  prielUy  pear,  80L 
Pereskia,  603. 

Portalaca  oleracea :  rerdolaga, jpurMbme,  446. 
Oianthus  Caryophyllos,  pink,  (^ 
Ooasypium  sp. ;  algodon,  cotton,  ^9. 
Sida,  escoba,  474. 

Bombax  Ceiba;  ceiba,  eotton4re^  606. 
Matisiasp.;  zapote,  800. 


Helicteres,  94. 

Theobroma  Caeao ;  cacao,  0000a,  dboeobrtc,  88 ; 
(indigenous),  616. 

T.  arboreseens ;  madroflo,  804 

Onazuma  tomentoaa;  guizlmo,  489. 

VaUea  stipnlaris,  808. 

Citrus  Aurantinm ;  naranja,  orange,  78. 

C.  vulgaris ;  naranja  agria,  sour  orange,  181. 

C.  LimetU;  Uma,  time,  488. 

C.  LimetU  var. ;  limon  dulce,  moeei  time,  74. 

Coriaria,  826. 

Sapindus  saponaria;  chambixnbe,  toap-berry, 
460. 

Batis'maritima,  46. 

Euphorbia  cotinifolia;  manzanillo,  810. 

Dalechampia,  819. 

Styloceras  laniifolium,  880. 

Hura  crepitans ;  apacua,  oandbtXD-fy'ee,  47. 

Hippomane  Mancinella;  mansanUlo,  tnondh'- 
nee2;38. 

Cnldoscolus  stimulosa,  88. 

Gurcas  purgans ;  purga  de  fraile,  688. 

Manihot  utilissima;  yuca,  62,  88i2, 4M. 

Phyllanthus,  161 

Mangifera  Indica;  mango,  mango,  804. 

Anacardinm ;  caracolL,  eaehew,  oL 

Simaba  Cedron ;  cedron,  467. 

Guaiacum  sp. ;  guayacan,  889. 

Oxalis  tuberosa;  oca,  160. 

Trop«olum  m»ivM ;  {mO^^^i  naotwrtion,  130. 

Bucida  capitata ;  granadlllo,  886. 

Lagnncularla  racomosa,  81. 

Rhizophora  Mangle ;  inangle,  mangrove,  88. 

Fuchsia,  126,  868. 

Codaxzia  rosea,  842. 

Psidium  pomiferum;  gnayaba,  ouoeo,  72. 

Jambosa  vulgparis ;  pomarosa,  804. 

Lecythis,  636. 

Fragaria  vesca ;  treetL,  etrawberry,  140,  680. 

Alchemllla  nivalis,  866. 

Cerasus  CapoUin ;  cerezo,  cAmv,  20L 

ChrysolMdanus  Icaco ;  hicaoo,  7& 

Lupinns,  218. 

Indigofera  tlnctoria ;  anil,  indigo,  488. 

Cicer  Arietinum ;  garbanzo,  eldele-pea,  160l 

Pisum  sativum ;  alveija,  pea,  143.     ' 

Ervum  Lens ;  lenteia,  lentil,  160. 

VicU  Faba;  haba,  Windaor  bean,  160. 

Mucuna  sp. ;  pica-pica,  eotehage,  808. 

Krythinia  ep. ;  chocho,  308. 

Pbaseolus  vulgaris ;  fHsol,  ftt)ol,  judia,  Yankee- 
bean,  160. 

Abrus  precatorius,  bead-pea,  84. 

Qnilandlna  Bondoc*  buming4>eant  46. 


THE  END. 
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